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PREFACE    TO   FIFTH    EDITION. 


The  present  volume  completes  the  series  of  Handbooks  of  Italy,  being 
tlie  continuation  of  that  on  Rome  :  it  embraces  the  Southern  Provinces 
of  the  Peninsula,  which  until  lately  formed  the  continental  portion  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicihes,  and  that  part  of  the  Papal  territory 
which  lies  between  Rome  and^the  frontier  of  the  ItaUan  kingdom  oq 
the  side  of  Naples. 

Considerable  alterations  have  become  necessary  in  this  edition,  from 
the  recent  pohtical  changes  that  have  blotted  the  Neapolitan  monarchy 
out  of  the  map  of  Europe,  the  extension  of  railway  and  steam  navi- 
gation communications,  and  especially  from  a  careful  examination  of 
almost  every  place  of  interest  at  Naples  and  in  its  environs  during 
repeated  visits  in  the  two  last  years  to  that  capital 

The  editor  l^as  to  express  his  acknowledgments  to  several  corre- 
spondents who  have  enabled  him  to  correct  errors  and  to  supply 
omissions  in  the  former  editions  of  this  Guide.  Fully  sensible  that 
others  still  exist,  which  can  only  be  rectified  by  persons  on  the  spot, 
he  begs  again  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  travellers  who  can  supply 
information  from,  personal  observation,  and  thus  render  the  Handbook 
of  Southern  Italy  more  useful  to  his  countrymen.  ^ 

All  information  relative  to  changes  in  the  lines  of  roads  and  rail- 
ways, to  steamboat  communications  which  are  constantly  varying, 
and  to  hotels,  will  prove  particularly  acceptable,  and  can  be  sent  to  the 
Publisher,  50,  Albemarle  Street. 

London,  1865, 
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1.  Gbnebal  TOPOaRAPHT. 

The  Neapolitan  or  continental  provinces  of  what  'until  lately  formed 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  known  as  the  Dominj  di  qud  del  Faro, 
comprise  the  S.  portion  of  the  ItsJian  peninsula,  boimded  on  the 
N.  W.  hj  the  Papal  States,  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  S.E.  by 
the  loman,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean  seas. 

In  ancient  times  the  Tiber  was  the  boundary  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Italy.  The  acquisitions  of  the  Holy  See  in  the  middle  ages 
changed  the  ancient  landmarks,  and  transferred  a  portion  of  Southern 
Italy  to  the  Popes.  The  frontier-line  which  now  divijies  the  provinces 
of  Naples  from  the  Papal  States,  with  few  trifling  exceptions,  was 
before  the  recent  political  changes  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  establish- 
ment of  the  monarchy  by  the  Normans  in  1130.  It  commenced  on 
the  Adriatic  at  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tronto,  and  terminated  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  2  m.  E.  of  Terracina.  The  length 
of  this  line  of  frontier,  following  its  numerous  windings,  was  about 
210  m. ;  the  direct  distance  is  not  more  than  115. 

The  area  included  within  these  limits  was  estimated  at  about  31,595 
English  square  miles.  The  length  of  the  kingdom,  measured  along  the 
curved  line  of  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  from  the  Tronto  to  the  Capo 
Spartivento,  was  350  m.,  the  breadth  varying  considerably.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Garigliano  in  the  Bay  of  Gaeta,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Trigno  on  the  Adriatic,  is  70  m.,  and  about  the  same  from  Salerno 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Carapelle ;  from  Capo  di  Licosa  to  Bari  112  m., 
and  to  Brindisi  150 ;  from  the  shore  N.  of  Paola  to  S.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Crati  it  is  29  m.,  and  only  16  between  the  Gulfs  of  Sant'  Eufemia 
and  of  Squillace. 

The  chain  of  the  Apennines  nms  through  the  centre  of  the  Neapolitan 
provinces.    Their  highest  peaks  are  in  the  Abruzzi,  where  the  Monte 
Como,  or  Oran  Sasso  d* Italia ,  between  Teramo  and  Aquila,  is  10,154 
English  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  Monte  Amdro  thft  \i\^<5k"e»^  >^^  ^  *^^ 
3fJeJ!Za  group,  is  9130  fb.;  in  tTie  ptovmci^  ol  >(\i<2^'lOTt%.  ^COuss^^^c.^^ 
Monte  Mikto,  the  highest  peak  o!  ttie  "biaX.^^,  ^^^^  •/YDL^^>»K^^wes^^^'^ 
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Dolcedorme,  6875  ;  in  Calabria,  Monte  Cocuzzo,  6620  ft,,  and  Mwitalto, 
the  culminating  point  of  the  Aspromonte,  4380  ft. 

The  principal  rivers  are,— on  the  W.  coast  the  Liris  or  Garigliano, 
the  Volticmo,  and  the  Sele,  On  the  Adriatic,  the  Tronto,  the  Vomano, 
the  Pescarttf  the  Sangro,  the  Trigno,  the  Biferno,  the  Fortore,  and  the 
Ofanto,  On  the  Ionian  seaj  the  Bradano^  the  Basente,  the  ^^n^  the 
Sinno,  and  the  Cra^i.  The  inconsiderable  amount  of  tide  renders  the 
mouths  of  these  rivers  useless  as  harbours,  except  for  very  small 
vessels. 

The  principal  harbours  and  roadsteads  frequented  by  shipping  are, — 
on  the  W.  coast,  Gaeta,  Baise,  Naples,  Castellamare,  and  the  little  Bay 
of  Tropea ;  on  the  Ionian  sea,  Taranto  and  Gallipoli ;  on  the  eastern 
coasts,  Brindisi  (greatly  deteriorated  by  accumulations  of  sand  and  by 
years  of  neglect,  but  now  in  such  rapid  progress  of  improvement  as  to 
render  it  with  Ancona  the  best  harbour  in  the  Adriatic),  Bari,  Molfetta, 
Bisceglie,  Trani,  Barletta,  Manfredonia,  Termoli,  Ortona,  and  Pescara ; 
but  most  of  the  latter  are  only  accessible  to  small  vessels. 

There  are  few  lakes.  The  largest  are, — ^the  Lago  Fucino  or  Celano 
in  the  Abruzzi,  the  Lago  di  Fondi  in  Terra  di  Lavoro,  the  Lago  Lesina 
and  Lago  di  Salpi  in  Capitanata^  and  the  small  volcanic  lakes  of 
Agnano,  Avemus,  &c.,  near  Naples. 

The  principal  islands  are  the  Ponza  group  off  the  Bay  of  Gaeta ; 
lechia,  Prociaa,  and  Oapri  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  ;  the  Isola  di  Dinom 
the  Gulf  of  Policastro  ;  and  the  islands  of  Tremiti  in  the  Adriatic. 

This  portion  of  the  Peninsula  is  divided  into  16  provinces,  of  which 
Basilicata  and  Capitanata  are  the  largest,  and  Abruzzo  Citra  and  the 
Provincia  di  Napoli  the  smallest.  The  population  bears  no  proportion 
to  the  superficial  extent  of  each  province,  the  natural  conformation  of  the 
country  and  various  local  circumstances  combining  to  increase  it^in  some 
and  to  diminish  it  in  others.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  estimated 
in  1788  at  4,815,182;  on  the  1st  Jan.  1853,  they  amounted  to  6,843,355, 
of  whom  3,368,008  were  males,  and  3,475,347  were  females ;  and  in  1861 
to  7,061,952,  including  the  annexed  Papal  possessions  of  Pontecorvo 
and  Benevento.  In  the  returns  for  1840,  when  the  entire  popula- 
tionwas  6,113,259,  the  following  classification  of  the  trades  and  pro- 
fessions of  the  adult  population  is  given: — 29,783  secular  clergymen; 
12,751  monks ;  10,449  nuns ;  25,572  civil  and  mihtary  officers ; 
6981  persons  engaged  in  public  instruction;  7920  lawyers;  15,906 
physicians  ;  12,666  merchants  ;  13,476  artists ;  536,320  artisans ; 
1,823,080  agriculturists;  70,970  shepherds;  and  31,190  seamen.  By 
the  same  returns  it  appears  that  the  births  in  1839  amounted  to 
226,087,  viz.  116,142  boys  and  109,945  girls ;  and  the  deaths  to  186,893, 
viz.  96,273  men  and  90,620  women.  The  number  of  foundlings  received 
in  1850  in  the  hospitals  of  the  kingdom,  exclusive  of  Sicily,  amounted 
to  2791  boys  and  2639  girls.  The  deaths  in  the  same  hospitals  during 
the  vear  amounted  to  1334  boys  and  1319  girls. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  population  by 
provinces,  when  the  last  Census  was  taken,  on  the  1st  Jan.  1862,  with 
the  chief  towns  of  each,  and  the  names  of  the  districts  (Circondari) 
into  which  they  are  divided. 
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Provinces,  or  Prefectures,     Districts,  or  Subprefectures.  Population. 

ABRUZZO  CITERIORE.  Chieti     ......  109,018    ) 

Chieti.  Lanciano 116,798    I    327,316 

Vasto 107,520    J 

ABRUZZO  ULTRA  I.  Teramo 132,833    )    ooa  aai 

Teramo.  Civita  di  Penne     .    .    .      97,228   j    ^^"»"^^ 

ABRUZZO  ULTERIORE  IL       Aquila 99,138 

Aquila,  Ciyita  Diicale   ....      48,251    .    o(\q  aki 

Avezzano      .         ...       96,320    ^    ^^»»*^A 
Solmona 75,382 

BASILICATA.  Potenza 180,025 

Potenza.  Melfi 103,539    ,    .^o  nco 

Matera 97,641    ^   ^^2,959 

Lagonegro 122,754 

CALABRIA  CITRA.  Cosenza 171,689 

Cosenza.  CastroTillari     ....  109,139    ,     .«i  oqo 

Paola 92,736    (   ^^^i^^^ 

Rossano 58,317 

OALABRIA  ULTRA  I.  Reggio 115,572 

ReqGIO.  Palmi 100,641    }    324,546 

Gerace 99,333 

CALABRIA  ULTRA  II.  Catanzaro 121,254 

Catanzaro.  Monteleone 117,431    .    aoA^t-n 

Cotrone 55,467    (   ^^h^^9 

Nicastro      .    ,    .     ,    .       90,007 

CAPITANATA.  Foggia 140,588 

FOOGIA.  Sansevero 126,166    }    312,885 

Bovino 46,131 

MOLISE  OR  SANNIO.  Campobasso      ....  121,259 

Campobasso.  Larino 129,666    }    346,007 

Isernia 95,082 

NAPOLI.  Napoli 627,578   \ 

Napou.  Castellammare      .    .    .  147,520    I    q^„  qqq 

Pozzuoli 69,576    f   «67,9»d 

Casoria 123,309   J 

PRINCIPATO  CITRA.  Salerno 248,576   \ 

Salerno.  Vallo 96,172    I    Knoft.^ 

Sala.     .     .     •     .     .     .       84,549    f    ^28,856 
Campagna 98,859   j 

PRINCIPATO  ULTRA.  AveUino 161,797 

AVELLiNO.  S.  Angelo  de*  Lombardi .  109,024   J    355,621 

Ariano 84,800 

TERRA  DI  BARI  Bari *lti^: 

Babi.  Barletta ^\<$»^^'^  \  ^Vt^^ 

Altam\ixa    .    •     «    •  « 
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Provinces,  or  Prepectcjres.   Districts,  or  Subprepectures.  Population, 

TERRA  DI  LAVORO.  Caserta 353,743 

Caserta.  Piedemonte 49,921 

Sora 132,879    >   653,464 

Gaeta 138,802 

Nola 86,029 

TERRA  D'  OTRANTO.  Lecce 115,096 

Lecce.  Gallipoli 111,131    ^   447932 


Brindisi 96,902 

Taranto 124,853 


} 


BENEVENTO.  Benevento 94,666 

S.  Bartolommeo     .    .    .      56,308   }    220,506 
Cerreto 69,532 

Population  in  1862 6,988,130 

2.  Classical  TopooRAPHY. 

There  is  no  country  in  Europe  whose  population  is  composed  of  so 
great  a  variety  of  races  as  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  These  races  were 
never  extinguished  or  absorbed  by  the  conquests  of  Rome,  or  by  the 
political  changes  during  the  middle  ages.  In  the  capital  there  has  alwavs 
been  a  mixture  of  many  nations ;  but  in  the  provinces  we  still  find  tne 
descendants  of  the  Marsi,  the  Samnites,  the  Bruttii,  the  Lucanians,  the 
Calabri,  the  Greeks,  and  other  races  of  antiquity.  The  wars  of  these 
tribes  with  Rome  thinned  their  numbers,  and  deprived  them  of  their 
independence,  but  did  not  destroy  their  nationahty.  Even  the  Latin 
colonies  planted  among  them  failed  to  effect  more  than  a  temporary 
fusion.  Long  after  the  aUied  states  had  compelled  Rome  to  admit  them 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  their  national  customs  were  regarded  with 
curiosity  by  the  Roman  men  of  letters ;  and  the  most  striking  proofs 
which  we  possess  that  their  ancient  habits  were  never  extinguished 
are  to  be  found  in  the  poets  and  historians  of  the  empire.  The  Greeks 
resisted  even  more  successfully  all  the  efforts  of  Rome  to  amalgamate 
them  with  her  own  people.  When  the  Samnite  and  the  Oscan  lan- 
guages had  ceased  to  be  spoken,  Greek  remained  the  language  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coasts,  and  survived  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. It  appears  that  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  cities  of 
Apulia  found  it  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  trade  to  speak  Latin, 
they  still  used  their  native  tongue  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other, 
a  fact  which  explains  the  epithet  bilingues,  applied  by  the  Romans  to 
the  citizens  of  Canusium.  During  the  Byzantine  rule  the  kingdom  re- 
ceived the  greatest  infusion  of  foreign  blood  and  foreign  habits  since  the 
period  of  the  ancient  colonisation  ;  but  these  Greek  settlements  were  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  coasts  of  Apulia  and  to  certain  districts  of  Calabria. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  of  the  Neapohtan  provinces  when  they 

were  invaded  by  the  Barbarians  of  the  North.      These  tribes  overran 

the  country  without  occupying  it.    The  Lombards,  who  followed,  left 

but  little  impression  on  the  national  character.    The  Normans,  by  the 

foundation  of  the  exiating  monarchy  on  the  basia  oi  iexidal  \iis\,\\.\x'L\.oTka, 

ama^mated  the  mixed  races  into  one  people  mttiou\.  dea\.Topxi^  >iXi^\t 
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distinctiye  features.  Hence  we  find  that  amidst  all  the  changes  of 
dynasty,  from  the  Norman  conquest  to  our  own  times,  the  varied 
elements  of  the  population  have  retained  the  national  character,  the 
domestic  habits,  the  amusements,  and  even  in  some  instances  the 
language  of  the  ancient  races  they  are  descended  from.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Celano  the  traveller  will  find  the 
descendants  of  the  Marsi,  stiU  known  for  their  skiH  as  seipent- 
charmers,  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Virgil.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Pelasgic  cities  he  will  find  the  Greek  costumes  still  worn 
as  gracefully  by  the  female  peasantry  as  on  the  figures  which  adorn 
the  vases  of  Magna  Grsecia.  In  many  of  the  cities  of  Greek  origin 
on  the  coast  he  will  see  the  hair  of  the  young  maiden  coiled  as  on  the 
statues  of  the  Grecian  sculptors.  In  ApuHa  and  in  Calabria  he  will 
frequently  find  articles  of  costume  of  which  he  \riU  recognise  the  pro- 
totypes in  the  bas-reliefe  and  paintings  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 
At  Naples  he  wiU  observe  the  Mimica  of  the  Greeks  still  in  use,  as  the 
unspoken  but  expressive  language  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
At  Ischia  and  Procida  he  mil  see  the  national  dance  performed  as 
of  old  to  the  soimd  of  the  timbrel,  and  in  Greek  costumes.  In  the 
agricultural  districts,  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  he  will  find  im- 
plements as  primitive  and  prejudices  as  inveterate  as  those  which 
characterised  the  farmer  of  Bomaji  times.  In  all  the  ports  of  the  S. 
coast  he  will  recognise  in  the  Phrygian  cap  and  the  capote  of  the  sailors 
the  patterns  represented  in  the  paintings  of  the  Pompeii  taverns. 
In  some  districts  he  will  find  the  Greek  and  in  others  the  Latin 
element  predominating  in  the  language  of  the  peasantry ;  in  others 
he  will  be  struck  by  the  prevalence  of  Oscan  words.  The  great  festival 
of  Monte  Vergine  will  remind  him  of  the  Dionysiac  procession ;  and  half 
a  century  has  scarcely  passed  since  the  remnants  of  the  worship  of 
Priapus  were  extirpated  from  Isemia.  We  shall  now  take  a  brief  and 
rapid  survey  of  the  ancient  geography  of  the  country. 

Beginning  with  the  northern  pi'ovinces,  two  of  the  Abruzzi  formed 
portions  of  countries  which  were  until  lately  divided  between  Naples 
and  the  Papal  States. — Abruzzo  Ultra  I.  in  its  upper  portion  formed 
part  of  Ficenum,  whose  territory  extended  as  far  N.  as  Ancona,and  whose 
capital,  Asculum  Picenum,  bore  nearly  its  modem  name — Ascoli.  The 
central  portion  of  the  province  was  the  coimtry  of  the  Prcstutiiy  whose 
capital,  Interamna  Prcetutiana,  is  the  modem  Teramo.  The  lower  dis- 
tricts between  the  Vomanus  and  the  Atemus  were  inhabited  by  the 
Vestini,  whose  capital,  Pinna,  is  the'present  Civita  di  Penne,  Abruzzo 
Ultra  II.  includes  part  of  Sabina  and  Samnium,  In  the  Sabine  portion 
the  principal  city  was  Amitemum,  of  which  ruins  still  exist  at  San 
Vittorino.  The  central  district  was  inhabited  by  the  Marsi,  within  whose 
territory  were  the  Lacus  Fticinits  and  Alba  Fucensis,  In  the  valley  of  the 
Imele  and  the  Salto,  in  what  is  now  the  Cicolano  district,  were  the  cities 
of  the  Aborigines  and  Arcadian  Pelasgi,  described  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus  as  in  ruins  and  deserted  in  his  time.  Between  the  E.  shore  of 
the  Fucinus  and  the  mountains  of  Maiella  was  the  territory  of  the 
Peligni,  whose  chief  cities  were  Cor/imum  mi^  S-ulTfWi.  ksjfiKkTai^i^-^sfeA^, 
comprises  the  territory  of  the  Marrucini  aa^  Freutam.  ^\?CL^\:t  ^is»5^ 
Tea^e,  is  the  modern  Chieti.  Tlie  Erentam  ooc^rg^ift^  ^Jwjfi^^'^^^?'  ^ 
province  which  lay  between  the  ^agrm  xixA  \ixft  Frofato.  ^V^^x  vsc^ 
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therefore  included  the  entire  coast  of  the  present  province  of  Molise 
and  part  of  Capitanata^  Molise,  sometimes  called  SAimio,  in  comme* 
moration  of  the  Samnite  races  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  its  popu- 
lation, comprises  that  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Frentahi^  in 
which  their  capital^  Larinumy  was  situated.  The  W.  districts  of  Mo- 
lise were  occupied  by  the  Oaraceni  and  the  Fentriy  whose  cities  of 
Auficlena  and  JEsemia  still  bear  the  names  of  AJfidena  and  Isefmia, 
Terra  di  Layoro,  extending  from  the  Liris  to  the  range  of  mountaina 
which  bounds  the  Gulf  of  Naples  on  the  E.,  includes  the  greater  part 
of  Campania  Felix,  The  S.  Hmit  of  that  territory  was  the  tiilarus,  now 
the  Self,  near  Psestum ;  but  the  modern  province  is  bounded  by  the 
Sarno,  the  ancient  Samus,  near  whose  S.  bank  Pompeii  was  situated. 
Between  the  frontier  at  Terracina  and  the  hills  beyond  the  Liris,  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro  includes  a  part  of  the  Volscian  territory.  In  that 
district,  watered  by  the  Liris  and  Fihrenus,  were  Sora  and  Arinnum, 
Provincia  di  Napoli  includes  all  the  maritime  district  of  Campania^ 
from  the  Lago  di  Patria,  near  the  site  of  Liternum,  to  the  Mons 
Lactarim,  now  Mo^ite  Sant*  Anyelo,  behind  Castellammare.  Principato 
Ui/TRA  comprises  the  territory  of  the  Hirpini^  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Samnite  tribes.  Principato  Citra  includes  the  E.  portion  of 
Campania,  which  was  occupied  by  the  •Picentiniy  and  extended  from  the 
Sarnus  to  the  Silarusj  and  that  district  of  Lucania  which  was  comprised 
within  the  windings  of  the  latter  river  from  its  source  to  the  sea.  It 
embraced  the  coast  from  Psestum  to  Policastro,  including  the  Posidium 
Prommitoriumy  now  Punta  di  Licosa,  and  the  Promontorium  Palinurum. 
The  principal  cities  of  the  Picentini  were  Nuceria  and  Salemum,  which 
have  very  nearly  preserved  their  ancient  names  in  Nocera  and  Salerno. 
In  Lucania,  within  the  limits  of  this  province,  the  chief  cities  were  Posi- 
donia^  called  by  the  Romans  Pcestum;  Velia,  or  Helia;  Pyrus,  or 
JBuxenttmi,  now  Policastro;  and  Scidros,  the  modem  Sapri,  Capi- 
TANATA,  extending  from  the  Fronto  (Fortore)  to  the  Aufidus  {Ofanto), 
occupies  that  portion  of  Apulia  to  which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
of  Apulia  Daunia,  or  "  the  parched  Apulia."  In  the  N.E.  angle 
of  this  province  is  the  promontory  of  Mons  Garganus,  —  Terra  di 
Bari  occupies  the  S.  portion  of  the  ApuUan  plain,  which  was  distin- 
guished from  the  N.  by  the  name  of  Apidia  Peucetia,  or  "  the  Apulia 
abounding  in  fir-trees."  This  district  extended  from  the  Aufidus  to 
the  borders  of  ancient  Calabria,  which  were  situated  about  midway 
between  Barium  and  Brundusium.  Its  principal  cities  were  Oanusium, 
Cannce,  Rubi,  Butuntum,  and  Gnatia.  Many  of  these  places  have  been 
made  familiar  to  the  scholar  by  Horace's  account  of  his  journey  to 
Brundusium. — Terra  d'  Otranto  was  Calabria,  a  term  now  applied 
to  a  different  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  N.  district  of  this  country 
of  the  Calabri  was  called  Messapia ;  the  E.,  lapygia ;  the  S.,  8alen- 
Una,  The  principal  cities  were  Brundusium^  JRuditB,  Lupits,  or  Ly- 
cium;  Hydruntum,  Manduria,  Uxentum,  Callipoli%  and  Tarentum. — 
Basilicata  occupies  the  W.  borders  of  Apulia  and  the  greater  part  of 
Lucania,  the  exceptions  being  those  outlying  portions  which  are  com- 
prised in  the  provinces  of  Principato  Ultra  and  Calabria  Citra.  The 
pnnoipal  objects  of  intereat  comprised  in  this  provmce  "were  Veuuala^ 

^^0  bJrtbplsice  of  Horace,  and  the  extinct  votcatio  oi  Mona  V^iltur. 

Wi'ifliin  the  I/ucanian  frontier,  in  the  province  oi  BasiL^c«.\,«k,  \i«t^ 
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I*erentumf  Acherontia,  Bantia,  Potentia,  Metajxmtium,  Heraclea,  and 
Siris, — Calabria  Citra  occupies  the  S.  portion  of  Lucania  and  part 
of  BruUium,  which  extended  from  the  Lucanian  border  to  the  ex- 
treme point  of  Italy.  The  Bruttii  were  regarded  as  amongst  the 
most  micivilized  races  of  Italy.  Sybaris  held  them  in  subjection, 
but  on  the  destruction  of  that  city  they  asserted  their  independence. 
Ennius  tells  us  that  they  spoke  the  Oscan  language,  but  became 
famihar  with  the  Greek  from  their  continued  intercourse  with  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  coast.  The  coimtry  is  now  divided  into  Calabria 
Citra,  Calabria  Ultra  II.,  and  Calabria  Ultra  I.  Calabria  Citra  in- 
cludes that  portion  of  ancient  Lucania  which  lies  S.  of  the  modem 
frontier  of  Basilicata.  Within  this  territory  were  Lagaria,  Syharis,  and 
Thurii.  Further  inland  is  Consentia,  the  Bruttian  metropolis,  the 
modem  Cosenza,  The  central  and  S.  districts  of  this  province  consist 
of  a  vast  tract  of  mountain  pasturage  and  forest,  whicn  still  bears  the 
name  of  8ila — a  tract  from  which  several  of  the  maritime  nations  of 
antiquity  derived  the  masts  and  timber  for  their  fleets. — Calabria 
Ui/TRA  n.  commences  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  N.  of  the  Promontorium  Cri- 
missa,  now  the  Punta  delV  AlicCy  and  traverses  the  range  of  La  Sila  in  a 
S.W.  direction,  to  the  Savuto  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
principal  objects  of  classical  interest  on  the  Ionian  are  Petilia,  now 
Strongoli ;  Croton,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy ;  the 
Lacinium  Promontorium,  on  which  stood  the  Temple  of  Juno  Lacinia. 
Scylac€Bum,  now  Squillace,  gave  the  name  of  the  Sinus  Scylacceits  to  the 
modem  Gulf  of  Squillace.  On  the  Mediterranean  the  principal  places 
of  interest  were  Terina,  founded  by  Crotona  and  destroyed  by  Hannibal, 
and  Hipponium,  with  its  Temple  and  Grove  of  Proserpine. — Calabria 
Ui/TRA  I.  is  the  most  southern  province  of  the  kingdom.  The  principal 
sites  of  classical  interest  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  are  Metaurum,  now 
Giqfa ;  Mamertium,  the  modem  Oppido;  the  Crata'is,  now  the  Solano;  the 
classical  rock  of  Scylla,  which  still  preserves  its  ancient  name ;  Phegium ; 
the  promontory  of  Lericopetra,  now  Capo  delV  Armi;  and  the  river 
Oa'icinus,  now  the  Amendolea,  which  divided  the  Rhegian  from  the 
Locrian  territory.  On  the  E.  coaat,  Caulon ;  the  river  Sagra,  which 
witnessed  the  overthrow  of  the  Crotoniats  by  the  Locrians ;  Locri  Epi- 
zephyrii,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia ;  the  Zephyrium 
Promontorium,  now  Capo  di  Bruzzano;  and  Promontorium  fferctdis, 
Capo  Spartivento. 

3.  Ecclesiastical  Establishment. 

The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  defined  by  the  Concordat  of  1818 
with  Pius  VII.,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  being  therein  declared 
to  be  the  exclusive  religion  of  the  country.    The  church  establishment 
of  the  continental  provinces,  as  then  settled  by  the  union  of  several  of 
the  smaller  sees,  consists  of  19  archbishopricg,  64  bishoprics,  3  ab- 
bacies, 72  clerical  seminaries,  and  3746  parishes.   The  Archbishoprics  are 
those  of  Naples,  Benevento,  Acerenza  and  Matera^  Amalfi,  Bari,  Biindisi, 
Capua,  Chieti,  Conza,  Cosenza,  Lanciano,  Manfreaonia,  Otranto,  Rcmo^      i 
Bossano,   Salemo,   Santa  Severina,  Sottwi^iO,  'I^-cwdlH.'^^  ^^:t«Kv.  ^v^^^ 
Bis/ioprics  are  8.  Agata  de'  Qoti  and  Xcerr^i*,  Kxi!^r\».\^.  fes3iS|^^^%^ 
Lombard!  and  Bisaccia  ;'Anglona  and  Tutbi  •,  K.c^^^  \  Kx«aaa  \  fc^^'Q*^ 
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and  Cerignola  ;  Avellino ;  Aversa ;  Bisignano  and  San  Marco ;  Bitonto 
and  Ruvo  ;  Bojano  ;  Bova ;  Bovino  ;  Calvi  and  Teano  ;  Capaccio ; 
Cariati ;  Caserta ;  Cassano ;  Castellammare  ;  Castellaneta ;  Catanzaro  ; 
Cava  and  Samo  ;  Cerreto  Telese  and  Alife  ;  Conversano  ;  Cotrone  ; 
Gaeta ;  Gallipoli  and  Nardd ;  Gerace ;  Gravina  and  Montepeloso ; 
Ischia  ;  Isemia  ;  Lacedonia  ;  Larino  ;  Lecce ;  Luoera  ;  Marsi ;  Meld 
and  RapoUa  ;  Mileto  ;  Molfetta  Giovenazzo  and  Terlizzi ;  Monopoli ; 
Muro  ;  Nicastro  ;  Nola ;  Nusco  ;  Oppido  ;  Oria  ;  Penne  and  Atri ; 
Policastro  ;  Potenza  and  Marsico ;  Pozzuoli ;  Sansevero  ;  Sessa ;  Sol- 
mona  and  Valva ;  Sora  Aquino  and  Pontecorvo  ;  Squillace ;  Teramo  ; 
Termoli ;  Tricarico  ;  Trivento ;  Troja ;  Tropea  and  Nicotera ;  Ugento  ; 
Venosa.  The  most  celebrated  Conventual  Establishments  are  those 
of  Monte  Casino,  La  Trinity  della  Cava,  and  Montevergine.  Each 
diocese  has  its  own  independent  administration,  consisting  of  the 
bishop  as  president,  and  two  canons,  who  are  elected  every  three  years 
by  the  chapter  of  the  diocese.  When  the  monastic  orders  were 
partially  suppressed  in  February,  1861,  the  number  of  establishments 
for  men  was  1020,  containing  13,611  inmates,  with  a  net  revenue  of 
3,323,785  francs  (132,950?.)  ;  of  nunneries,  276,  occupied  by  8001 
females,  possessing  an  income  of  4,772,794  francs  (190,912?.),  or  about 
24?.  each.    There  are  about  2000  Jews  in  the  kingaom. 

4.  Agricui/turb. 

The  Neapolitan  provinces  are  calculated  to  contain  25,275,645  moggia, 
or  20,220,616  English  acres.  Of  this  quantity  the  returns  of  the 
land-tax  show  that  only  11,430,972  acres  are  actually  cultivated. 
Signer  Granata,  professor  of  practical  chemistry  and  agriculture  in 
the  University  of  Naples,  in  his  work  on  the  Bural  Economy  of  the 
Kingdom,  classifies  the  agriculture  of  the  continental  provinces  under 
three  distinct  systems,  which  he  calls  the  Moimtain,  the  Campanian, 
and  the  Apulian  systems. 

The  Mountain  System  includes  the  cultivated  districts  of  the  kingdom 
generally,  with  the  exception  of  the  plains  of  Campania  and  Apulia, 
but  the  term  does  not  apply  to  the  higher  ranges  of  the  mountain  chain 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  The  farms  in  this  class  are 
of  small  extent,  varying  from  2  to  7  English  acres.  The  rotation 
generally  begins  with  spring  wheat  or  maize.  When  the  summer  crop 
is  gathered  in,  the  ground  is  prepared  for  wheat,  which  is  sown  in 
autumn.  This  is  followed  in  the  second  year  by  another  crop  of  wheat, 
or,  in  elevated  situations,  by  one  of  barley,  oats,  or  beans.  Two  years 
of  rest  succeed,  during  which  the  herbage  which  springs  up  is  grazed 
down  bjr  sheep.  Of  late  years  an  improved  system  has  been  intro- 
duced, m  which  the  rotation  on  light  soils  is  as  follows :  1st  year 
fallow,  with  maize  or  potatoes ;  2nd  wheat ;  3rd  rye  ;  while  on  strong 
soils,  manured  by  sheep,  it  is  in  the  1st  year  fallow,  with  potatoes ;  in 
the  2nd  wheat ;  in  the  3rd  beans ;  in  the  4th  barley. 

The  Campanian  System  prevails  from  the  Bay  of  Gaeta  to  Sorrento, 
including  the  islands  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It  diflfers  from  the  moun- 
tain system  in  the  larger  size  of  the  farms,  in  the  advantages  of  a  light 
and  rich  volcanic  soil,  and  in  the  abundance  oi  manux^.  Thare  ia 
therefore  no  fallow  in  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  gto\nid\>«vii^Ve^\.^wxx 
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year  to  year  in  a  state  of  high  cultivation.  One  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Campanian  system  is  the  cultivation  of  grain  crops 
under  the  shade  of  trees.  This  practice  has  frequently  been  noticed 
by  travellers  as  a  proof  of  bad  farming ;  but  in  this  district  it  is  found 
that  the  soil,  when  thus  protected,  produces  both  grain  and  grass  of 
better  quahty,  though  perhaps  in  smaller  quantities.  This  deficiency 
in  the  amount  of  the  crop  is  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  farmer 
being  enabled  to  combine  arable  husbandly  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  the  mulberry,  and  the  orange.  If  he  prefer  the  vine,  he  plants 
elms  or  poplars  on  which  to  train  it ;  if  the  ohve  or  the  mulberry-tree 
be  the  object,  he  plants  them  in  rows  from  30  to  40  feet  apart,  thus 
leaving  ample  room  for  raising  a  crop  of  com  or  of  green  food  between 
them.  In  many  farms  another  permanent  crop  is  obtained  by  the 
introduction  of  the  stone-pine,  which  towers  over  all  other  trees  without 
depriving  them  of  simshine,  and  is  a  source  of  considerable  profit  in  a 
country  where  its  firuit  is  considered  one  of  the  delicacies  of  the  table. 
The  rotation  in  these  farms  is  managed  with  great  skill.  In  the 
beginning  of  October,  red  clover  and  artificial  grasses,  rape,  or  lupins 
are  raised,  to  provide  green  food  for  cattle  from  December  to  March. 
In  April  the  land  is  ploughed.  Maize  is  then  sown  in  furrows  ;  with 
beans,  potatoes,  or  gourds  in  the  spaces  between  the  maize.  When 
these  summer  crops  are  gathered  in,  wheat  is  sown.  Sometimes  hemp 
takes  the  place  of  maize  in  the  first  year,  and  spring  wheat  in  the 
second,  when  the  ground  is  manured  by  sheep.  Another  rotation  in 
frequent  use  is  hemp  with  manure  in  the  1st  year ;  wheat  in  the  2nd ; 
spring  wheat  in  the  3rd ;  and  wheat  in  the  4tn.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  land  thus  cultivated  yields  on  an  average  fifbeenfold  per  moggio, 
which  is  equal  to  about  eighteenfold  on  the  EngHsh  acre.  A  good  deal 
of  madder-root  has  been  of  late  years  grown  in  the  valley  of  the  Sarno, 
as  well  as  cotton  about  Scafati,  Pompeii,  &c. 

The  Apulian  System,  known  as  that  of  the  TavoUere,  is  peculiar  to 
the  great  plain  of  the  Puglia,  which  presents  a  vast  treeless  flat,  parched 
in  summer,  but  in  winter  clothed  with  luxuriant  herbage.  The  soil  is 
a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  earth,  on  an  argillaceous  bed,  sometimes  deep 
and  rich,  resting  partly  on  Apennine  limestone,  and  partly  on  a  deep 
bed  of  gravel  mixed  with  clay,  forming  a  kind  of  argillaceous  breccia 
of  the  tertiary  period.  From  the  earMest  times  the  Samnite  shepherds 
were  accustomed  to  resort  to  this  plain  for  the  winter  pasturage  of 
their  flocks.  The  Romans  imposed  a  fixed  tribute  on  the  right  of 
grazing  upon  the  plain.  The  tax  was  continued  by  the  Lombards,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Normans,  peculiar  privileges  being  granted  to  the 
shepherds  from  time  to  time,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  exaction. 
Under  the  last  three  sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Anjou,  the  tribute 
assumed  the  character  of  a  tax  upon  cattle  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  viz.  20  golden  ducats  for  100  oxen,  and  2  ducats  for  100 
sheep.  Up  to  this  time  the  migration  of  the  flocks,  whatever  the  simi 
payable  as  tribute,  had  been  purely  voluntary.  In  1442  Alfonso  I. 
made  the  migration  compulsory.  To  reconcile  the  farmers  to  this  inno- 
vation, the  price  of  salt  was  reduced  in  their  ta.vov«^  ^s^^  ^^flcv3>oa» 
immunities  and  privilegea  granted,  such,  as  ^[Xia  ^^ecK^Mvsvi  ^^\£^  *^^ 
toUa  exacted  by  the  barons  and  from  t\i,Q  e^da^  ^>x\;\^'^\^^'^^^l  *^^ 
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crown,  the  protection  of  their  produce  bjr  the  prohibition  of  imports  of 
wool  and  cheese,  &c.  Thus  the  Spanish  Mesta,  with  all  its  evils,  was 
transplanted  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  plain  of  Apuha.  The 
plain  itself  was  capable  of  affording  pasturage  to  upwards  of  900,000 
sheep,  allowing  60  acres  to  every  100  head.  The  concourse  of  cattle 
which  the  new  law  brought  into  the  plain  soon  made  the  crown  lands 
insufficient  for  their  accommodation.  To  meet  this  deficiency  Alfonso 
purchased  the  right  of  grazing  on  the  lands  of  the  neighbouring  barons, 
convents,  and  t-^wnships,  distinguishing  these  tracts  by  the  name  of 
ristori.  These  now  pastures  were  estimated  to  supply  food  for  268,740 
sheep.  Two  other  tracts  of  pasturage  were  subsequently  added,  one  in 
the  Terra  d'Otranto,  the  other  in  the  Abruzzi,  each  capable  of  accom- 
modating about  25,000  sheep.  The  total  number,  therefore,  for  which 
pasturage  was  provided,  was  very  nearly  1,241,000.  The  price  paid  by 
the  farmer  for  five  months'  grazing  was  88  carUni  for  every  100  head 
of  sheep,  equivalent  to  1?.  9s.  4c?.  For  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
flocks  to  and  from  the  plain,  three  great  roads,  still  called  the  Trat' 
turi  deUe  Pecore^  were  opened,  one  commencing  at  Aquila,  another  at 
Celano,  the  third  at  Peschio  Asseroli.  Certain  tracts  adjacent  to  the 
great  roads  were  rented  by  the  crown  as  resting-places,  under  the 
name  of  riposi  laterali,  on  which  the  cattle  were  allowed  to  graze 
for  24  hours  during  the  march.  Two  general  resting-places  were 
also  provided  for  them  on  their  arrival  on  the  plain,  to  give  time 
to  the  proper  officers  to  apportion  the  pasture,  one  being  near  Larino, 
the  other  in  the  Murgie  of  Miner  vino.  No  cattle  were  allowed  to 
approach  the  plain  by  any  except  the  appointed  roads,  on  which  at 
certain  points  stations  were  estabhshed,  where  each  proprietor  was 
required!^  to  declare  the  number  of  his  flock.  After  this  declaration 
had  been  verified  bv  the  officers,  the  number  was  duly  registered, 
with  the  amount  of  tax  payable  thereon.  As  soon  as  the  pasture 
was  partitioned,  the  farmers  were  stationed,  under  the  name  of  locati, 
in  certain  districts,  according  to  the  province  from  which  they  came, 
each  division  being  called  a  nazione.  These  nations  were  allowed  to 
hold  an  assembly,  at  which  they  elected  four  deputies  by  ballot  to 
represent  them  at  the  dogana  at  Foggia,  to  superintend  the  collection 
of  the  tax,  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  farmers  before  the  magis- 
trates, to  regulate  the  supply  of  food  and  the  distribution  of  salt, 
and  to  decide  all  disputes  among  the  shepherds  connected  with  the 
pasturage.  The  tax  was  always  collected  at  Fogda,  where  the  farmers 
were  compelled  to  sell  the  whole  produce  of  their  stock.  One  half 
of  the  tax  was  collected  after  the  sale  of  the  live  stock,  the  other  half 
after  the  sale  of  the  wool.  When  the  amount  sold  was  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  tax,  the  stock  of  wool  on  hand  was  stored  in  the  custom- 
house of  Foggia  as  security  for  the  balance.  No  farmer  could  remove 
his  flocks  from  the  plain  without  a  passport,  which  was  never  granted 
until  the  crown  dues  were  satisfied.  The  Tavoliere  became  a  mine  of 
wealth.  During  the  war  which  arose  out  of  the  Partition  Treaty  of 
Granada,  Apulia  was  the  battle-field  of  the  contending  armies,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  cattle  gave  a  blow  to  the  whole  system,  from  which 
i^  would  never  have  recovered  ii  the  viceroys  \iad  iio\.  t^nin^^  V\.  ^ja  ^ja. 
instrument  of  extortion.  In  1602  the  system  had\)ecom^  ao  o^ovxB,\Jiia.\.^ 
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though  the  viceroys  had  allowed  the  fiajmers  to  declare  the  number  of 
their  flocks  instead  of  having  them  counted  by  the  ofl&oers  of  the 
dogana,  the  number  on  which  the  tax  was  paid  was  only  688^47,  about 
half  the  number  of  Alfonso's  time.  To  make  up  this  loss  of  revenue 
the  tax  was  then  doubled,  an  experiment  which  threatened  the  system 
with  ruin,  and  which  it  was  vainly  attempted  to  repair  by  again  dimi- 
nishing it,  and  exempting  the  cattle  of  the  poor  from  the  compulsory 
migration. 

On  the  accession  of  Charles  ITL  the  system  was  made  the  subject  of 
o£&cial  inquiry.  It  was  found  that  the  farmers  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  more  land  than  they  required  for  pasture,  and  had  broken  up 
and  sown  with  corn  a  portion  of  that  which  had  been  assigned  to 
them,  thereby  realising  krge  profits  at  the  low  rate  which  they  paid 
for  pasturage.  The  people  of  Foggia,  also,  were  found  to  have  in- 
duced their  friends  who  had  seats  at  the  local  board  to  give  them, 
at  a  low  price,  the  best  lots,  which  they  underlet  to  the  feuTQers  at 
a  high  rent.  To  check  these  evils,  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  par- 
tition of  that  part  of  the  pasturage  which  had  been  subject  to  annual 
distribution,  by  letting  the  land  on  lease  for  a  fixed  term  of  6  or 
more  years.  This  scheme  was  partially  carried  out  by  Ferdinand  I. 
But  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  and  the  events  which  followed 
struck  at  the  root  of  the  whole  system.  The  farms  held  under  the 
crown  were  declared,  by  a  law  of  1806,  to  be  heritable  fiefe  of  those 
who  were  in  possession ;  and  the  occupants  of  lands  which  had  been 
assigned  to  them  for  grazing  were  acknowledged  as  owners  of  such 
lands,  on  payment  of  a  fixed  rent  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
their  cattle ;  the  rents,  however,  as  well  as  the  feudal  charges  jpayable 
on  all  kinds  of  land,  were  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  holder.  In 
1817,  two  years  after  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand,  the  system  was 
partly  re-established.  The  land  was  taken  from  those  who  had  been 
settled  on  it  ten  years  before,  and  the  rents  and  charges  were  declared 
to  be  irredeemable.  The  compulsory  migration  is  now  at  an  end  ;  but 
the  farmers  and  breeders  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  voluntarily 
bring  down  their  flocks  to  a  great  extent.  The  administration  of  the 
pasturage  is  now  confided  entirely  to  the  Intendente  of  the  province. 
The  tolls  and  rents  paid  to  the  crown  and  other  owners  of  the  pasturage 
are  still  considerable,  and  are  said  to  amount  on  an  average  to  more 
than  80,0002.  per  annum.  By  a  recent  statistical  return  furnished  by 
the  Government,  the  territory  of  the  Tavdiere  consists  of  7,366,600 
imp.  acres,  situated  in  the  provinces  of  La  Capitanata,  Terra  di  Bari, 
BasiUcata,  and  Terra  di  Otranto ;  divided  into  6,600,000  imp.  acres 
of  pasturage  land,  and  1,865,610  of  arable ;  the  number  of  sheep  being 
about  800,000,  of  lambs  200,000  ;  the  rent  of  the  pasturage  land  being 
about  5^  lire,  and  of  the  arable  2^  an  imp.  acre  ;  the  total  revenue  to  the 
Government  from  the  TavoUere  being  1,963,520  Hre  (78,641?.  sterling). 

Such  is  briefly  the  history  of  the  Tavohere,  to  which  we  shall  only  add 
a  few  details  relating  to  the  constitution  of  the  flocks.    The  mandray  or 
the  general  flock,  is  under  the  care  of  a  massaro,  or  chief  shepherd^a*  sott^ 
maesaro,  or  under-shepherd,  and  a  copo-buttaro,  at  "\i»a.^  ^^axr^xfias:^.  ^^^sv^ 
fook  IB  subdivided  into  several  morre,  ewib.  morra  xjaA^^  VJcift  ^'«xfe  ^"^  ^ 
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shepherd,  a  daiiyman,  and  an  upper-dairyman,  who  has  charge  of  the 
cheese.  To  each  m(yrra  two  dogs  and  a  mule  are  attached,  the  latter  for 
carrymg  the  utensils  for  making  cheese,  and  the  baggage  of  the  shepherd. 
The  chief  shepherd,  the  head  dairyman,  and  the  upper  dairyman  receive, 
in  wages,  24  ducats  (3?.  18s.)  per  annum,  with  food,  consisting  of  bread, 
oil,  milk,  goats'  cheese,  and  salt,  and  a  dress  of  sheepskins,  a  coarse 
shirt,  breeches  of  the  coarsest  cloth,  and  sandals.  The  under-shep- 
herd  receives  18  ducats  (3?.)  per  annum  ;  and  the  under-dairyman  re- 
ceives 8  ducats  (IZ.  6s,  8<^.)  for  the  first  year,  which  is  increased  at  the 
rate  of  a  ducat  a  year,  \mtil  he  is  16  years  of  age,  when  he  becomes 
an  under-shepherd.  When  the  flocks  are  in  the  pastures,  all  these 
people  live  and  sleep  on  the  ground  under  a  tent  of  skins,  the  wives  in 
their  absence  attending  to  the  crops  in  the  moimtains,  or  supporting 
themselves  by  spinning. 

The  number  of  hve  stock  in  the  kingdom,  according  to  a  report  pub- 
lished, is  stated  to  be  as  follows : — sheep,  4,000,000  ;  goats,  600,000 ; 
mules  and  asses,  600,000 ;  oxen  and  cows,  300,000 ;  horses,  60,000 ; 
buflaloes,  40,000.  The  sheep  most  in  request  are  the  white  fine-woolled 
breed,  known  by  the  local  name  oipecore  gentiU.  They  are  shorn  twice 
a  year,  once  entirely  in  the  spring,  and  only  half  in  the  summer.  The 
wool  is  mostly  sold  and  exported ;  a  smaJl  quantity,  however,  is  now 
manufactured  into  cloth  at  Arpino  and  other  places  of  the  kingdom. 
From  the  milk  of  the  sheep  a  cheese  is  made  which  constitutes  the  food 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people,  and  is  a  more  immediate  source  of 

Erofit  to  the  farmer  than  the  wool.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  the 
reed  of  sheep  which  produced  the  deHcate  white  wool  of  antiquity  has 
long  since  disappeared,  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  milk  and 
cheese  than  to  the  wool.  The  horses,  which  had  formerly  great  celebrity 
in  Italy,  have  degenerated  in  the  last  century,  when  a  heavy  tax,  laid 
upon  their  exportation,  induced  the  other  states,  which  drew  their 
stocks  from  Naples,  to  turn  their  attention  to  breeding.  Still  some  of 
the  horses  of  Capitanata  and  Calabria  are  fine  animals,  and  are  remark- 
able for  that  compact  form  which  justifies  the  boast  of  the  Neapohtans 
that  the  Balbi  horses  in  the  Museum  are  the  type  of  the  existing  race. 
Mules  are  abundant  in  the  Abruzzi,  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  and  other  pro- 
vinces on  the  Adriatic.  Homed  cattle  have  hitherto  been  less  attended 
to  than  they  deserve,  except  on  the  farms  of  the  richer  nobles.  Cows' 
milk  is  seldom  made  into  butter,  except  for  the  supply  of  the  capital, 
olive- oil  being  used  in  its  stead  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom :  .the  milk 
is  used  in  making  cheese.  The  oxen  are  used  in  ploughing  and  for 
draught.  Buffaloes  are  also  used  for  draught  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  and 
part  of  Apuha,  and  their  milk  is  made  into  cheese.  The  swine  are 
generally  black,  and  in  the  warmer  regions  devoid  of  bristles,  as  in  and 
about  the  capital.  Many  districts  are  still  as  famous  for  hees  as  they 
were  in  classical  times. 

The  crops  throughout  the  kingdom  present  us  with  nearly  every  de- 
scription of  tree  and  plant  known  in  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones. 
The  com  produced  in  the  continental  provinces  is  estimated,  on  a  full 
j^ear's  average,  at  42,000,000  tomola,  which,  calculated  at  6  tomola  to 
tlie  quarter,  gives  8,400,000  English  quarters.    The  Yine  ia  oixim-^et^^ 
cultivation.      When  a.  vinejard  is  to  be  planted,  the  gto\m^\a  w^M-eiSi^ 
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prepared  for  two  years  previously ;  a  light  calcareous  or  argillaceous 
soilis,  if  possible,  selected ;  and  when  the  nature  of  the  ground  permits, 
a  gentle  elevation  is  preferred  to  a  level  surface.    The  mode  of  pro- 
pagation is  either  by  layers  or  by  cuttings.    In  the  third  year  the  plants 
begin  to  bear  fruit.    The  vintage  commences  at  the  end  of  September 
The  grapes  are  collected  in  a  vat  sunk  beneath  the  floor,  in  which  they 
are  generally  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  days  before  they  are  trodden 
out.    The  liquor  is  drawn  off  into  casks,  but  so  Httle  skill  is  exercised 
in  the  treatment  of  the  wine,  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  whole  pro- 
duce is  fit  only  to  be  converted  into  brandy,  in  which  form  it  is 
exported  to  foreign  coimtries.    The  Olive  flourishes  best  in  dry  and 
stony  districts,  and  in  plains  or  slopes  open  to  the  S.    On  the  hiUs  the 
produce  is  less,  but  the  quality  of  the   oil  is  superior.    There  are 
numberless  varieties.    That  of  Venafro,  known  by  the  local  name  of  the 
Sergia,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Lacinia 
of  Pliny.    There  are  three  modes  of  propagation,  by  slips,  by  shoots, 
and  by  grafting  runners  or  sHps  on  the  wild  oHve.    Propagation  by 
sHps  is  performed  in  winter,  and  in  10  years  the  slip  becomes  a  pro- 
fitable tree.    Shoots  require  many  years  oefore  they  become  productive. 
Grafting  by  sHps  is  performed  in  March  and  April,  and  is  the  most 
expeditious  mode  of  propagation,  the  fruit  being  produced  in  6  years. 
The  flowering  takes  place  in  June,  and  the  fmit  begins  to  ripen  in 
October,  when  it  is  fit  for  being  preserved  for  the  table.    If  required 
for  making  oil,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  tree,  where  it  soon  turns 
black,  and  reaches  maturity  in  December.    The  oil-miUs  of  the  present 
day  differ  very  Uttle  from  those  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
ruins  at  Pompeii  and  Stabise.    The  average  annual  exportation  from 
the  continental  provinces  is  about  31,800  tuns,  the  value  of  which,  at 
23Z.  the  tun,  would  be  731,400^.    The  exports  from  Sicily  are  said  to 
be  4200  tuns.    The  oil  of  Vico,  Sorrento,  Massa,  and  of  some  other 
places  near  Naples,  is  in  high  repute.    The  oil  of  Terra  d'Otranto,  how- 
ever, is  hy  far  the  most  important  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
That  province  and  the  Terra  di  Bari  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  culti- 
vation, about  two-thirds  of  each  being  covered  with  oHve-groimds. 
The  MtUheny-tree,  under  the  Aragonese  dynasty,  was  an  object  of 
general  cultivation ;  but  the  heavy  duty  imposed  on  silk  in  the  last 
cent.  (3  carlini  per  lb.)  discouraged  the  farmers  from  planting  them, 
and  it  has  only  been  in  recent  years  that  the  cultivation  has  been 
resumed.    The  raw  silk  of  the  provinces  of  Napoli,  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
the  two  Principati,  and  Calabria,  is  excellent,  and  finds  a  ready  market 
abroad.    The  Fig  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  eastern  provinces. 
The  Almond  is  a  very  profitable  tree,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  injured  by 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  whilst  in  flower.    The  Carouha  grows 
better  near  the  sea-shore,  and  is  a  striking  object  with  its  grotesque 
finit-pods,  which  form  an  important  article  as  the  food  of  horses.    The 
hazelnut  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avellino. 
The   Orange  and  the  Lemon  are  propagated  by  layers.     A  twig  is 
struck  in  a  pot  in  the  autumn,  and  is  separated  from  the  tree  its.  Mvj^ 
when  it  is  transplanted :  it  requires  6  or  ft  -j^^x^  \>^i<2rt^  -"^  >w^^sKjvaR»» 
productive.     The  Date-paJm  produces  imit,  \>v\\.  casxxv^V.  \i'b  ^eax^  ^ 
ripen  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.    T\ie  Tobcicco-iOwfa  Ss»  o^v^«^^ 
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in  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  on  the  table-land  behind  the  Capo  di  Leuca, 
where  it  is  considered  the  best  in  Italy.    The  Cotton-plant  is  culti- 
vated in  the  provinces  of  Naples,  Terra  cfi  Lavoro,  Bari,  Otranto,  Basili- 
cata,  and  Calabria.    It  is  said  to  thrive  best  in  the  Terra  d'Otranto 
and  the  Maremma  of  Basilicata,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  swampj. 
The  plant  begins  to  blossom  in  July,  and  towards  the  beginning  of 
October  the  capsules  begin  to  burst.    Bice  is  grown  in  the  marshy  dis- 
tricts beyond  Salerno  and  in  the  Adriatic  provinces,  but  its  cultivation 
is  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  localities.     The  Liqvorice-Tooi  is 
grown  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Calabrias,  from  whence  the  greater  part 
of  the  extract  called  liquorice-juice  is  brought  for  tha  French  and 
English  markets.    Saifron  grows  wild  in  the  pasture-grounds  about 
Aquila,  Taranto,  and  Cosenza.    Manna  is  produced  in  abundance  in  the 
three  Calabrias.    The  cHmate  of  the  Terra  di  Bari  and  of  Calabria  is  the 
best  suited  for  the  production  of  Currants.    The  small  island  of  Dino 
in  the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  and  the  still  smaller  Isola  CireUa,  a  few  miles 
further  S.,  are  particularly  celebrated  for  them. 

5.  Commerce  AND  Manupaotubbs. 

Naples,  before  its  annexation  to  the  ItaUan  kingdom,  had 
little  foreign  trade  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  population. 
The  average  value  of  the  exports  from  the  continental  provinces 
was  about  l,750,OOOZ.,  of  which  France  received  about  685,000?. ; 
Austria  435,000Z. ;  Sardmia,  210,000?. ;  Great  Britain,  185,000?. ;  the 
Papal  States,  103,000?. ;  Tuscany,  90,000?. ;  Sicily,  36,000?. ;  the  United 
States,  2600?.  The  average  imports  are  valued  at  2,400,000?.,  of 
which  Great  Britain  ftimishes,  in  round  numbers,  950,000?. ;  France, 
710,000?, ;  Austria,  236,000?. ;  Sardinia,  147,000?. ;  Sicily,  109,000?. ;  Tus- 
cany, 68,000?. ;  the  Papal  States,  43,000?. ;  the  United  States,  10,000?, 
The  principfiJ  British  imports,  in  the  order  of  amount,  are  cotton  manu-* 
factures,  cotton  twist,  iron,  coals,  woollens,  worsteds,  sugar,  cod-fish, 
pilchards,  tin,  and  hardware.  The  principal  exports  to  Great  Britain 
are  olive-oil,  silk,  liquorice,  brandy. 

Manufacturing  industry  had  made  considerable  progress  within  the 
last  30  years.  Naples  has  manuj&wtories  of  gloves,  soap,  perfumery, 
silks,  artificial  fiowers,  coral  ornaments,  earthenware,  hats,  and  carriages. 
Torre  dell'  Annunziata  and  Gragnano  are  celebrated  for  their  fabrication 
of  macoadX)ni.  In  the  Terra  di  Ijivoro,  S.  Maria  di  Capua  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  leather ;  Piedimonte  has  cotton  and  copper  mills, 
and  manufactories  of  paper,  cloths,  serges,  and  skins ;  Arpino  main- 
tains its  ancient  reputation  for  wooUen  cloths  made  of  Apulian  wool; 
and  Sora  produces  both  cloth  and  paper.  In  the  Principato  Citra  there 
are  several  cotton-nulls  near  Salerno,  set  in  motion  by  the  waters  of  the 
Imo  ;  Samo  has  a  factory  of  beet-root  sugar  ;  Cava,  manufactories  of 
linen,  cotton,  ropes,  and  cordage ;  Vietri  has  a  snudl  manufactory  of 
bottles  and  paper ;  and  Amalfi,  paper  and  maccaroni  mills,  the  i>ro- 
duce  of  whi<5i  is  exported  largely  to  the  Levant  and  South  America. 
In  the  Principato  UUra,  Avellino  has  a  local  celebrity  for  its  manufac- 
iure  of  hats;  and  Atripalda,  iron-foundries,  fulling  and  paper  mills. 
Ih  the  ^ast'licaia,  Mat&ra,  and  some  of  the  otlaftx  ttSbsi^  Vcs^ixa  Tgfto^M<» 
» Srood  deal  of  Jiquorice-juice.     In  Mdise^  Campobaaao,  K^ox^a.'Bxo^^ 
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lone,  and  Luoito  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  manufsksture  of  a  coarse 
hardware.  Agnone  has  copper-works ;  Colletorto  maintains  a  trade  in 
hats,  dressed  skins,  and  wax  oandles ;  and  Isemia  has  several  manu- 
factories of  woollens,  paper,  and  earthenware.  Abruzzo  Citra  is  known 
for  its  production  of  rice  and  saffron.  In  Ahruzzo  Ultra  11^  several 
towns  maintain  a  small  local  trade  in  skins,  hats,  and  paper.  The  Terra 
di  Bart  supplies  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  with  ^t  and  nitre.  In 
the  Terra  d^  O^mn^  Taranto  is  known  for  the  gloves  and  stockings  knit 
from  the  kma  peace^  the  silken  tuft  bj  which  the  pinna  marina^  a  bivalve 
shell,  attaches  itself  to  the  rocks.  Calabria  Citra  is  the  principal  seat 
of  the  manna  trade,  and  has  several  manu&ctories  of  liquorioe-juice. 
Calabria  Ultra  IL  shares  in  the  trade  of  manna,  and  has  a  considerable 
traffic  in  saffron ;  great  quantities  of  liquorice-juice  are  produced  about 
Cotrone ;  and  Catsuizaro  nas  manufactories  of  silk  tissues.  In  Calabria 
Ultra  /.,  Reggio  has  some  reputation  for  its  dried  fruits,  essential  oils 
of  citron,  lemon,  and  orange  nower,  and  its  silk  manufactures. 

6.  Fine  Arts.— (a.)  Ancdsztt  Architecture  and  Art. 

In  the  Handbook  for  Central  Italy  we  have  referred  to  the  styles 
of  architecture  of  ancient  Italy,  anterior  to  the  Roman  period.  These 
remarks  apply  equally  to  Southern  Italy.  In  the  Northern  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  we  find  not  only  examples  of  polygonal  constructions, 
buf  some  of  the  most  remarkable  remains  of  what  has  been  called  the 
Pelasgic  period  now  existinc^  in  Europe.  There  are  veiy  interesting 
examples  of  it  in  the  Cicolano  distnct ;  in  the  acropous  of  Atina ; 
and  in  that  of  Sora.  The  Fekugic  remains  of  perhaps  a  less  remote 
period  are  also  numerous ;  at  Norma,  Ferentino,  Segni,  and  Veroli 
the  walls  are  still  either  perfect  or  traceable  throughout  their  entire 
circuit.  All  these  remains,  however,  are  surpassed  by  the  acropolis  of 
Alatri,  the  best  example  of  this  ancient  mode  of  construction  which 
exists  in  Central  Italy.  Arpino,  in  addition  to  walls  of  great  extent, 
has  a  pointed  gateway  of  massive  polygonal  blocks  diffisring  from  every 
other  known  specimen  of  entrances  to  ancient  fortresses.  Of  Greek 
architecture  Naples  possesses  the  most  splendid  monuments  in  the 
world  in  the  temples  of  Psestum,  constructed  in  the  most  massive  style 
of  the  older  Doric,  and  which  are  coeval  with  the  earliest  Greek  coloniza- 
tion on  the  shores  of  Italy.  Of  Roman  architecture  there  are  remains 
in  everv  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  those  which  give  Naples  an  interest 
beyond  any  other  district  in  Europe  are  to  be  found  at  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum,  for  there  only  are  we  admitted  to  the  domestic  mode 
of  living  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  enabled  to  study  their  habits  and 
their  public  institutions.  At  Benevento  we  see  the  magnificent  arch 
raised  to  Trajan ;  and  at  S.  Maria  di  Capua  the  amphitheatre,  more 
ancient  and  more  complete  as  far  as  re^rds  its  substructions  than  the 
Coliseum  itself.  In  Painting,  Naples  is  especially  rich  in  specimens 
of  Roman  art,  obtained  from  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  Many  of 
these  bear  evidence  of  having  been  the  work  of  Greek  artists.  Of  j 
Mosaics,  Naples  has  also  some  fine  examples.  Thoug.h  intended  xsax^^  l 
as  pavements,  and  in  most  cases  coarBeVy  execwXift^  ^i^c^«^  >aaj^^  ^Oeva  ^^^^ 
general  character  as  the  paintines,  and  ^et©  e^d«u^3ts  ^Jcl^^^^^^^"^**^ 
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artists.  One  of  tlie  finest  yet  recovered  from  Pompeii  bears  the  name 
of  Dioscorides  of  Samos  in  Greek  characters,  and  the  Battle  of  Issus, 
one  of  the  grandest  known  works  in  this  branch  of  art,  was  probably 
the  production  of  Greek  hands.  The  Sculpture  in  the  Museum  is  of 
mixed  origin,  but  of  a  highly  interesting  character.  The  collection  con- 
tains some  noble  examples  of  pure  Greek  art,  and  a  large  number  of 
specimens  of  the  Eoman  period.  The  Terracotta  or  Italo-Greek  Va,8e8y 
found  in  the  tombs  of  the  ante-Homan  period,  bear  the  clearest  evidence 
of  Greek  origin.  All  the  most  beautiful  specimens  have  been  obtained 
from  the  sites  of  the  early  Greek  colonies  in  Magna  Grsecia ;  whilst 
many  of  them  bear  in  Greek  characters  the  names  of  the  artists  and 
of  the  personages  represented  upon  them.  The  collection  of  Bronzes 
found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  surpasses  all  others  that  exist  in 
this  branch  of  sculpture. 

(b.)  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Architecture. 

The  early  connection  of  Naples  with,  the  Eastern  empire  prepared 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  a  style  of  architecture  which  was  a  com- 
bination of  Roman  and  Byzantine.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  i»he 
Priory  of  S.  Nicola  at  Bari,  there  are  now  few  unmixed  specimens  of  that 
style  in  the  kingdom  ;  for  the  Normans-  engrafted  upon  it  the  Gothic 
style,  producing  that  singular  mixture  which  is  now  known  as  Gotho- 
Saracenic.  To  the  Norman  period  belongs  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  Venosa.  After  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Anjou  to  the 
throne,  Gothic  architecture  was  exclusively  patronised  by  the  sovereigns 
of  that  dynasty,  and  most  of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  the  capital  are  or 
were  originally  in  that  style.  Of  Castellated  architecture  the  Neapolitan 
provinces  have  more  examples  than  perhaps  any  nation  in  S.  Europe.  Our 
space  will  only  allow  us  to  mention  the  baronial  fortress  of  Melfi ;  Lucera 
and  Castel  del  Monte,  built  by  Frederick  11. ;  Avezzano,  the  stronghold 
of  the  Colonnas ;  Popoli,  of  the  Cantelmis ;  Isola  And  Sora,  of  the  Pic- 
colominis  ;  and  Castel  di  Sangro,  of  the  Coimts  of  the  Marsi.  I'he 
church  architecture  of  Naples  presents  scarcely  an  unaltered  specimen 
of  th|B  religious  edifices  of  the  14th,  I5th,  and  i6th  centuries.  Many  of 
the  earlier  churches,  which  in  their  original  state  must  have  been 
magnificent  examples  of  the  Suabian  and  Angevine  Gothic,  have  been 
barbarously  spoiled  by  modem  alterations,  and  by  an  excessive  passion 
for  tasteless  ornament  introduced  by  the.  Spaniards.  -Some  of  the  old 
palaces  also,  which  were  erected  in  the  pointed  style,  have  lost  nearly 
all  their  distinctive  features,  and  are  now  interesting  chiefly  as  marking 
the  passage  of  the  Gothic  into  the  style  of  the  Revival.  Maestro  Buonoy 
a  Venetian,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  the  earliest 
architect  of  whom  we  have  any  record  at  Naples.  He  was  employed 
l?y  the  Norman  king,  William  I.,  to  design  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo  and  the 
Castel  Capuano, 

(c.)  Sculpture. 

.    The  Neapolitan  sculptors  derived  their  earliest  instruction  from 

Bj^^ADthim^     The  few  bronze  doors  of  the  churches  still  preserved  were 

^^G  work  of  Byzantine  artists.  .  Those  at  Ama\^  da\,©  ixoTn.  \;>mi  -^^i^x 
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1000  ;  of  Monte  Casino,  made  at  Constantinople  on  the'  model  of  those 
of  Amalfi,  from  1066 ;  of  Atrani  from  i087 ;  of  Salerno  from  1099 ; 
of  Benevento,  also  made  at  Constantinople,  and  remarkable  for  their 
elaborate  reliefs,  from  1150;  and  those  of  Ravello  from  1179.  The 
churches  of  Naples  abound  in  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  14th,  16th, 
and  16th  centunes,  which  it  would  require  a  separate  volume  to  describe 
in  detail,  or  to  do  justice  to  their  merits  as  illustrating  the  revival  and 
progress  of  jsculpture., 

....  .  (d.),  PAINTINa. 

It  has  been  frequently  suggested  by  Italian  writers  on  the  Neapolitan 
school  of  painting,  that  the  antiques  and^  arabesques  which  have  been 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  must  have  had  an  im- 
portant influence  in  Ibrming  ihe  st^le  of  the  earher  masters.  If  thisr 
remark  had  been  restricted  to  the  artists  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
who  undoubtedly  studied  with  diligence  the  frescoes  and  om&ments 
brought  to  light  by  the  excavaition  of  the  Roman  tombs  at  Puteoli 
and  other  places  in  the  western  district,  its  accuracy  might  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  the  late  period  of  thei^e  excavations,  and  the  still  later 
Seriod  of  the  discovery  of  the  buned  cities;  appear  to  throw  great 
oubt*  upon  the  theory  as  applied  to  tHe  older  masters.  There  is. 
perhaps  more  reason  for  assuming  that  iJie  mosaics  which  the  By- 
zantine artists,  fr>om  a  very  early  period  of  the  connection  of  Naples 
with  the.  Eastehi  empire,  introoiiced  into  the  Lombard  and  early 
Gothic  churches,  were  the  source  of  that  large  infusion  of  Byzantine 
art  which  characterised  the  Neapolitan  school  in  the  iirst  stages  of  its 
development.  At  a  later  period,  on  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Aragon,  the  patronage  of  Flemish  painterb  by  Alfonso  I.  brought  the 
artists  of  Naples  into  intimate  association  with  the  masters  of  that 
school,  and  this  association  was  subsequently  strengthened  in  a  more 
direct  manner  by  the  connection  of  the  Netherlands  with  Spain,  while 
Naples  was  governed  by  the  Spanish  Viceroys. 


As  it  would  be  out  of  place,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  account  of  the  Neapolitan  school  of  painting,  we  shall,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  traveller,  confine  ourselves  to  a  chronological  hst  of 
the  most  celebrated  Neapolitan  artists,  in  the  three  branches  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  architecture.  For  those,  however,  who  desire  more 
detailed  infoimation  on  the  Neapolitan  school  of  painting;,  we  must 
refer  them  to  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  recently  published  work 
on  Italian  Painting,  *  Kugler's  Handbook  of  the  Italian  Schools,t  and 
Miss  Farquhar  s  useful  little  volume  on  ItaHan  Painters. J 


♦  History  of  Italian  Painting  from  the  2nd  to  the  16th  Century;  hy  Messrs. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle.   .2  vols.  8vo.     London,  1864. 

f  Handbook  of  Painting — the  Italian  Schools ;  by  Kugler.  Edited  by  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake,  P.R.A.     2  vols.  Bvo.  1855. 

X  Biographical  Catalogue  of  the  principal  Italian  Painters :  by  a  Lady.  1  voK 
12mo.  1855. 
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AECHITECTS. 

12d0.  Masuccio  1. 18  the  first  Neapolitan  architect  of  the  BeviTal.    He  is  1306 
supposed  to  have  been  thepnpil  of  a  Byzwatme  artist ;  or  more 
likely  of  the  school  of  Fuccia,  who  was  brought  to  iNapIes  by 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  to  complete  the  Castel  Capuano. 

1291.  Masuccio  IL    His  pupils  were : —  1388 

1.  Giaccmo  de  Sanctis •         •         •  1435 

2^  Antonio  Bamboccio,  also  called  Baboccio  (fi.  1420). 

3.  ANDREA  CICCIONE      .         .         .         .         .         .         .1455 

Pietro  and  Inpoiito  del  Donzello,  better  known  as  painters. 
Agnoio  Anielu>  del  Fiore,  a  pupil  of  Ciccioue, 
Antonio  Fiorentino  of  Cava. 
LmffiImpo(^,  1532). 
1478.  Giovanni  (Merliano)  da  Nola,  a  pupil   of  Aniello  del  Fiore,  1559 
celebrated  as  a  sculptor. 
Ferdinando  Manlio,  his  pupil. 

Coia  dell*  Amalrice  (fl.  1514-35),  who  was  also  a  punter. 
Batiista  Marchiroh,  of  Aquila  (fi.  1573). 
Dionisio  di  Bartolommeo  (fl.  1592). 
1675.   Ferdinando  Sanfelice, 

1718.   Carlo  Zoccoli •         •  1771 

1700.  Linca  Van viTELLi,  who  erected  the  royal  palace  of  Caserta.        .1773 
Domenico  Fontana  (fl.  1600),  his  son  Gtulio  Centre  (fl.  1620J, 
Carlo  Fontana  (1634-1714),  Cosimo  Fanmga  (1591-1673),  and 
Ferdinando  Fuga  (fl.  1740),  although  much  employed  at  Naples, 
where  they  erected  many  buildings,  were  not  Neapolitans. 

/  SCULPTORS. 

1230.  Masuccio  /.,  already  mentioned  as  an  arehitect,  seems  to  have  been  1306 

the  restorer  of  sculpture  in  Naples.    His  works  are  in  the  Minu- 

toli  chapel  (p.  106). 
Pietro  deyli  Stefani,  a  brother  of  Tommaso,  the  painter  (fl.  13th  cent.) 
1291.   Masuccio  IL    Some  fine  tombs  in  the  churches  of  Sta.  Cbiara,  S.  1388 

Domenico,  and  S.  Lorenzo  (pp.  113,  115,  123),  are  attributed  to 

him.    His  pupils  were : — 

1.  Antonio  Baboccio,  called  often  Bamboccio,  an  architect  as  well 
as  a  sculptor.  His  finest  works  are — the  Gothic  doorway  of  S. 
Giovanni  de*  Pappacoda,  and  the  tomb  of  Aldemoreseo  in  S. 
Lorenzo  (pp.  122,  124). 

2.  ANmtEA  CiccioNE,  whose  masterpiece  is  the  Tomb  of  Ladis-  1455 

lans  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Carbonara  (p.  121). 
Agnoio  AnieUo  del  Fiore,  Ciecume*s  pupil. 

Giuseppe  Santacsoce 1537 

1478.   GIOVANNI  MERLIANO,  called  also,  from  his  birthplace,  Gio-  1559 

vanni  da  Nola,  a  pupil  of  Aniello  del  Fiore,  and  perhaps  the 

best  Neapolitan  sculptor.    His  works  in  Naples  are  numerous ; 

but  his  masterpiece  is  the  monument  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo, 

in  the  ch.  of  S.  Giacomo  degli  Spagnuoii  (p.  120). 
Salvatore  deW  Aquila,  surnamed  I'Ariscoia  (fl.  15&  cent.),  whose 

best  works  are  at  Aquila  (p.  43). 
Silveatro  Salviati  dell*  Aquila  (fl.  1506),  whose  masterpiece  is  in 
tAe  ch,  ofS,  Bemar^BO,  at  Aquila  (p.  43). 
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Annibai^  Caccavello,  a  pupil  of  Merllano  (fl.  16th  cent.). 
Domenico  d'Auria  (fl.  1600). 
i^iima;*f/no  (ti.  16th. cent.). 
Dommidt  Aatonio  Vaccaro  (fl.  18th  cent.). 

PAINTERS. 

1230.   ToMMASo  DEGLi  Stefani,  a  contemporary  of  Cimabne,  and  the  1310 
founder  of  the  Neapolitan  school  of  painting.    The  illustrations 
of  the  Passion  in  the  Minntoli  chapel  in  the  Cathedral^  and  the 
Madonna  at  the  high  altar  in  Sta.  Maria  la  Nuova  (pp.  106, 
126),  are  his  best  works  extant. 

1260.   Filippo  Tesanro,  his  pupil.    The  Virgin  and  Child  with  several  1320 
Saints,  in  the  Museum^  is  the  only  painting  attributed  to  him. 
Maestro  Simone,  Tesauro's  pupil,  and  the  friend  and  assistant  of  1346 
GioUo  in  the  paintings  the  latter  executed  at  Naples.   A  painting 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Domenico 
(p.  116),  is  said  to  be  his  first  work  ;  but  his  best  paintings  are  in 
the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo  (p.  124).    His  pupils  were  : — 

1320.    1.  Gennaro  di  Cola,  to  whom  the  frescoes  in  the  Chapel  del  Croce-  1370 
fisso  in  the  ch.  of  the  Incoronata  (p.  123)  are  attributed. 
2.  Maestro  Stefanone,  whose  best  work  extant  is  a  Magdalen  on  a  1390 
gold  ground  in  the  Braucacci  chapel  in  S.  Domenico  (p.  116). 

1350.   3.  CoLANTONio  or  Nicola  Antonio  del  Fiore,  the  same,  according  1 444 
to  De  Dominici,  as  Nicola  di  Tommaso  del  Fiore,    He  appears 
to  have  painted  in  oil  as  early  as  1371.    His  masterpiece  is  the 
S.  Jerome  in  the  Museum.    His  pupils  were : — 
1.  Agnolo  Franco^  whose  best  frescoes  are  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Do-  1445 
menico(p.  116). 

1382.   2.  ANTONIO  SOLARIO,  called  lo  Zingaro,  a  travelling  tinker,  1455 
who,  having  fallen  in  love  with  Colantonio*s  daughter,  became 
an  artist  to  win  her  hand.    The  frescoes  illustrating  the  life  of  S. 
Benedict,  in  one  of  the  cloisters  at  S.  Severino  e  Sosio  (p.  133},  are 
considered  his  masterpiece.     His  most  eminent  pupils  were : — 
1.  Niccolodi  Vito  (fl.  1460). 

1430.   2.  Simone  Papa  the  elder^  who  imitated  the  style  of  Van  Eyck.  1488 
His  masterpiece  is  the  painting  of  S.  Jerome  and  S.  James  invok- 
ing the  protection  of  the  Archangel  Michael  for  two  Neapolitans. 

1405.    3.  Pietro  del  Donzelh 1470 

4.  Ippolito,  or  Polito  del   Donzello,  Pietro's  brother.    Their  best 
works  are  in  S.  Domenico  and  Sta.  Maria  la  Nuova  (pp.  1 16, 126). 
6.  Silvestro   Buono,  or  de*   Buoniy   whose  masterpiece  is   in  the  1484 

Basilica  of  Sta.  Restituta  (p.  107).     His  pupils  were : — 
1.  Bernardo   Tesaiiro  (fl.   1460-1480),  whose  fresco  of  the  Seven 
Sacraments  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Giovanni  dei  Pappacoda  (p.  122)  has 
nearly  disappeared. 

1475.   2.  Giovanni  Antonio  d* An\ato,  called  Amato  il  Vecchio,  whose  best  1555 
painting  is   in   the   ch.  of  Sanseverino  (p.    133).      His  pupils 
were : — 

1490.    1.   Giovan    Vincenzo   Corso,  who  studied  also  under   Perino  del  1545 
Vaya,  and  whose  masterpiece  is  the  Christ  Bearing  the  Cross,  in 
the  ch.  of  S.  Domenico  (p.  116). 

1505.    2.  Pietro  Negroni,  from  Calabria,  whose  master^lecA  vi  t\\fe 'Wt^:ck.  V^RRi 
and  ChiJd  with  Sf.  John,  in  the  Museum. 
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1506.   3.  Simone  Papa  the  younger,  whose  best  works  are  in  the  choir  of  1567 
the  ch.  of  Monte  Oliveto  (p.  131). 

1535.  4.  Giovanni  Antonio  (TAmato,  called  Amato  il  Giovane         •         •  1598 

1414.   Antonello  da  Messina,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  Van  1493-6 
Eyck  method  of  oil-painting  into  Italy. 
Cola  deW  Amatrice  (fl.  1514-35),  a  native  of  Amatrice  in  the 
Abruzzi,  who  resided  chiefly  at  Ascoli ;  two  of  his  good  works 
may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Lateran  at  Rome. 

1480.  ANDREA  SABBATINI,  called  from  his  birthplace  Andrea  di  1545 
Salerno,  a  pupil  of  Raphael,  and  the  founder  of  the  Neapolitan 
school  in  the  16tk  cent.  He  was  inspired  with  the  determmation 
of  becoming  a  painter,  by  Perugino'e  large  painting  of  tiie  Assump- 
tion in  the  cathedral  (p.  106).  He  cannot  be  studied  out  of 
Naples,  where  his  works  are  numerous.    His  best  pupils  were  i-^ 

1.  Francesco  Santafede  (fl.  1560). 

2.  Cesare  Turco. 

1509.  3.  Giooan  Filippo  Criscuolo,  whose  best  painting  is  in  the  ch.  of  1584 

Sta.  Maria  Donna  Regina. 
1520.   Francesco   Imparato,  Criscaolo*s    pupil,  who  studied  afterwards  1570 

under  Titian,  and  whose  best  pictures  are  in  the  Gesh  Nuoyo  and 

in  S.  Pietro  Martire. 
Polidoro  Caldara  da  Caravaggio  came  to  Naples  in  l.'i27,  and  took 

up  his  residence  in  the  house  of  his  friend  Andrea  di  Salerno, 

He  painted  at  Naples  many  works,  which  had  some  influence  on 

the  Neapolitan  school.    His  pupils  were : — 
1508.    1.  Giovan  Bernardo  Lama,  whose  best  painting  is  the  Deposition  1579 

from  the  Cross,  in  the  Museum. 
%  Marco  Cardisco,  called  Marco  Calahrese  (fl.  1542). 

3.  Francesco  Curia,  who  was  also  a  pupil  o£  Lionardo  da  Pistoia  .   1610 
1560.   Fabrizio  Santafede,  a  son  of  F)rancesco.    He  was  so  popular  an  1634 

artist  that  in  1647  the  populace  spared  a  house  merely  from  its 
having  frescoes  by  him.  His  masterpiece  is  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin  in  Sta.  Maria  la  Nuova. 

1568.    Giuseppe  Cesari,  called  the  Cavalier  d*Arpino,  from  his  fiither's  1640 
birtiiplace.    He  was  the  head  of  the  sd^ool  of  the  Idealistic     His 
pupils  were : — 
Jjuigi  Soderigo,  of  Messina,  and  his  nephew  Giovan  Bernardino 
Moderigo.    They  both  fl.  in  the  17th  cent. 

1558.   Belisario  Corenzio,  a  Greek  by  birth,  who  studied  under  Tin-  1643 
toretto.    He  was  the  leader  of  a  conspiracy  fbrmed  with  Carac- 
ciolo  and  Spagnoletto  to  prevent  foreign  painters  from  working  at 
Naples.    He  died  by  falling  from  a  scafiblding  whilst  painting 
in  the  ch.  of  Sanseverino  (p.  133). 

1580.   Giovan  Battista  Caracciolo,  a  pupil  of  Michelangelo  da  Cara-  1641 
vaggioj  and  afterwards  an  imitator  of  Annibale  Caracci,    The 
picture  of  S.  Carlo  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Agnello  is  one  of  his  best 
works. 

1588.  GIUSEPPE  RIBERA,  called  LO  Spagnoletto,  a  native  of  Xativa,  1656 
in  Spain,  or,  according  to  De  Dominici,  of  Gallipoli,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Terra  d'Otranto,  where  his  parents  had  settled.  He 
formed  his  style  chiefly  upon  the  works  of  Michelangelo  da  Cara- 
vaggio, and  became  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  school 
of  the  Naiuralisti.  The  Deposition  from  the  Cross  in  the  ch.  of 
'  S.  Martino  (p.  129)  is  considered  his  masterpiece. 
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Fraticesco  Fracanzano,  a  pupil  of  Riheray  who,  having  joined  in  an  1657 

attempt  of  rebellion  against  the  Spaniards,  was  executed  by  poison. 

His  masterpiece  is  the  Death  of  St  Joseph,  in  the  ch.  of  die  Os- 

pedale  de'  Pellegrini. 
Pompeo  delV  Aquita,  and  Marco  Mazzaroppi  of  S.  Germane,  were 

also  good  painters  of  the  16th  cent.,  whose  best  works  are  at 

Aquila,  and  at  Monte  Casino. 
1585.  Massimo  Stanzioni,  Caracciolo's  best  pupil,  called  the  Cruido  1656 

Beni  of  Naples  from  his  attempt  to  imitate  Gutdo,  with  whom  he 

was  intimate  whilst  in  Rome.    His  best  works  are  in  the  Certosa 

of  S.  Martino.    His  pupils  were : — 

1.  Francesco y  called  Pacecco  di  Bosa         •         .         •         •         .1654 
1618.  2.  Annella  di  Bosa,  his  niece,  who  was  murdered  by  her  husband  1649 

trough  jealousy  either  of  Stanzioni  or  of  her  superior  powers  as 
an  artist 
3.  Agostino  Beltrano,  who  fled  for  safety  to  France      •         •         •  1665 

1622.  4.  Bernardo  Cavallino     •         •         •         .         .         .         •         .1656 
5.  Domenico  Finoglia,  who  painted  in  the  Certosa  of  S.  Martino   •  1656 

1598.   6.  Andrea  Vdccaro,  who  at  first  imitated  Michelangelo  da  Cara-  1670 
vagaio,  and  in  his  later  works  Guido, 

1600.  Anielio  Falcone,  a  pupil  either  of  SpagnoUtto  or  of  Stanzioni,  or  1665 
perhaps  of  both.  He  and  his  pupils,  among  whom  was  Salvator 
Bosa,  formed  themselves  into  a  company  called  Compagnia  della 
Morte,  whose  object  was  to  murder  the  Spaniards.  After  Ma- 
saniello's  death,  Falcone  fled  for  safety  to  Paris,  whence  he  was 
allowed  to  return  through  Colbert's  intercession.  He  painted 
battle-pieces  chiefly.    His  pupils  were : — 

1615.   1.  SALVATOR  ROSA,  who  became  afterwards  a  pupil  of  Spagno-  1673 
lettd's.    His  first  master  was  his  brother-in-law  Fracanzano» 

1612.  2.  Domenico  Gargiulo,  called  Micco  Spadaro,     His  masterpieces  1679 

are  the  Insurrection  of  Masaniello>  and  the  Plague  of  1656,  in 
the  Museum. 

1613.  Mattia  Preti,  called  il  Cavalier  Calabrese,  a  pupil  of  Guercino.  1699 

He  was  bom  at  Tavema  in  Calabria,  and  died  at  Malta,  where 
he  had  been  made  a  Knight  of  St  John. 

1623.  Fi-ancesco  di  Maria,  &  ]pnp\[  of  Domenichino        .         •         •         .  1690 
1636.    Giovan  Battista  Beinaschi,  of  Turin,  who  settled  at  Naples,  and  1690 

belongs  to  the  Neapolitan  school. 

1632.  LucA  Giordano,  at  first  a  pupil  of  Spcuptoletto,  but  afterwards  he  1705 
worked  with  Pietro  da  Cortona  in  Rome.    He  imitated  with  ease 
the  style  of  any  artist,  and  had  such  a  rapidity  of  execution  that 
he  earned  the  nickname  of  Luca  fa  Presto,    His  paintings  are 
numerous  in  Naples. 

1662.    Paolo  de  Matteis,  from  Cilento,  Giordano's  best  pupil  •         .   1728 

1657.  Francesco  Solimena,  of  Nocera,  a  pupil  of  Francesco  di  Maria  1747 
and  of  Griacomo  del  Po,  and  the  competitor  of  L,  Giordano.  His 
earlier  works  are  the  best ;  he  became  tame  and  mannered  as  he 
advanced  in  years.  The  Conversion  of  S.  Paul  and  the  Fall  of 
Simon  Magus,  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Paolo  (p.  132),  are  his  best  paint- 
ings in  Naples.    His  pupils  were : — 

1674.  1.  Ono/rio  Avellino,  who  had  been  previously  a  pupil  of  Giordano   VlAX 

2.  Francesco  de  Mura  (fl.  1743). 

J6T6,   3.  Sebastiano  Conca,  from  Gaeta       •         •         .         •         \  ^      "*  r^^" 
They  all  preserved  the  faults  and  ex«Lg8^TOXfc^^<ft  ^5ft««^>»2^^^^^ 
Solimena. 
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1684.  Bernardo  de  Dominici,  a  pupil  of  Preti  and  of  the  German  Belch. 
He  painted  landscapes  and  bambocciate,  but  be  is  better  ki^own 
as  tne  historian  of  the  Neapolitan  school  of  art. 

7.  Books. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  Handbooks  for  Northern  and  Central  Italy  will 
be  found  a  list  of  works*  many  of  which  will  be  equally  useful  to  the  traveller 
in  the  southern  provinces.  We  shall  only  add  some  other  works  which  espe- 
cially regard  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Those  who  are  willing  to  devote  time  to  the  study  of  Neapolitan  history 
will  find  ample  materials  in  the  *  RaccoUa  di  tuUi  i  piu  rinonuiti  scrittori  delt 
Istoria  Gensraledel  Regno,*  Naples,  1769-77,  25  vols.  4to.  It  contains  Capece- 
latro,  Di  Costanzo,  Pontanus,  Porzio,  CoUenuccio,  Costo,  Parrino,  Giannone, 
and  many  anonymous  authors,  or  of  secondary  importance.    Of  Giannone's 

*  Sioria  Civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli  *  there  are  several  other  editions  ;  one  of 
the  best  is  that  published  by  Bettoni  at  Milan,  1831,  9  vols.  8vo. 

The  perusal  of  Colletta*8  * Storia  del  Reame  di  Napoli*  from  1734,  when  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  was  established,  to  1 825,  will  be  indispensable  to  those  who 
wish  to  know  something  of  modem  Neapolitan  history.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Florence  by  Le  Monnier,  1848,  2  vols.  12mo.  An  account  of  the 
events  from  1846  to  1853  will  be  found  in  RanalU's  *  htorie  Italiane,  Florence, 
1855,  4  vols.  12mo. 

In  the  last  century  Bernardo  di  Dominici,  himself  a  painter,  wrote  the 

*  Vite  de  Pittori,  Scultori,  ed  Architetii  Napolitani  f  an  indifferent  compila- 
tion, but  the  Only  one  on  the  subject.  The  original  edition  of  1742,  3  vols. 
4to.,  is  not  easily  found ;  and  a  reprint  at  Naples  in  1840  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

Giustiniani's  *  JDizionario  Geogrqfico,*  Naples,  1797-1805,  10  vols.  8vo.,  and 

*  XHziottario  de*  Monti,  Iioghiy  e  Fiumi,'  Naples,  1812,  3  vols.  8vo.,  with  all 
their  faults  and  omissions,  are  still  the  best  geographical  accounts  of  the  king- 
dom.   A  new  improved  edition  is  in  course  of  publication. 

The  *  Guida  di  Napoli,*  2  vols.  4to.,  published  by  the  government  at  the 
time  of  the  Scientific  Congress  held  at  Naples  in  1845,  contains  much  valuable 
information  with  regard  to  the  city  of  Naples  and  ita  neighbourhoods 

8.  Maps. 

Although  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  continental  dominions  was  under- 
taken many  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  General  Visconti,  very 
little  progress  has  been  made  as  regards  the  publication  of  ita  labours  since 
his  death,  tiie  latter  being  confined  to  maps  of  the  capital  and  its  vicinity, 
and  of  Gaeta:  ten  of  these  very  accurate  maps  alone  can  be  purchased ;  those 
particularly  of  the  environs  of  the  city,  of  the  islands  of  Isohia  and  Capri, 
of  Vesuvius,  and  of  the  environs  of  Gaeta,  are  beautifullv  executed.  The 
Italian  Government  is  now  engaged  in  a  general  survey  of  South  Italy,  on  a 
scale  of  soioQ,  but  no  part  of  it  has  been  yet  engraved.  A  large  map  in  several 
sheets  was  published  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  by  Antonio  Bizzi  Zannoni, 
and,  for  the  provinces,  it  was  long  the  only  one  that  had  any  daim  to  accuracy  ; 
but  it  is  very  deficient,  and  the  compilation  of  the  French  D^p6t  de  la 
Guerre,  by  Bacler  d'Alhe,  is  equally  so ;  indeed,  all  the  modem  map-makers 
have  copied  Zannoni's  in  their  works  on  Italy.  Two  veiy  good  general  maps, 
Bpaa  which  the  roads  are  well  laid  down,  have  \>eeiiK  tacfexiifiL-^  '^>3^A;\s^^^  Vj 
the  BojraJ Staff  Corpa  tit  Turin;  Carta  delle  Provinct*  M«ri4iiowiie  deW  ItaUa, 
m  4 sheets,  1861.)  and  Carta  Corografica  deW  Italia,  Superiore  c  C«uti>ak,^  €^^^\&, 
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1865.  The  first  includes  a  good  map  of  the  Island  of  Sicily,  the  second  of  that 
of  Sardinia.  These  maps  will  be  found  the  best  for  general  use.  The  coasts 
have  been  laid  down  with  more  accuracy  by  Captain  (now  Admiral)  W.  H. 
Smyth,  and  until  lately  have  ponstituted  its  onjy  maritime  surveys,  if  we 
except  some  additions  to  the  chart  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  by  the  Ufficio  Topo- 
grafico ;  since  1856,  M*  Daronde^u,  an  able  hydrographical  engin^^r  atta.ohe4 
to  the  French  D^pdt  de  \^  Marine,  ha«  continued  his  labours  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Italy,  as  fi^  as  Cape  Minerva.  His  survevs  of  the  Straits  of  Messina  and 
of  the  Ponza  and  I4pari  I8lan4s  fprm  most  valuable  documents  for  xuivigatoNt 
In  copsequenoe  pf  the  errors  he  discqyered  in  ali  previous  (^arts,  especially  of 
the  latter  interesting  volcanic  group.  A  publication  by  the  late  Cay.  Marzolla, 
of  the  topographical  department,  consisting  pf  fifteen  ipap^  of  the  provinces  of 
Ihe  kipgdom,  completed  in  1853,  wilt  ^  tl^e  post  useful  qiap-guide  to  1^9 
Neapolitau  provinpes.  The  detail^  fu^e  chiefly  derived  fi'om  Zauoooi's  maps, 
but  the  author  has  been  enabled  to  introduce  several  rectifipatiomi,  and,  what 
is  most  important  for  the  traveller,  the  mapy  roadfl  made  since  Zannoni's 
time ;  the  scale  is  jg^mj.  Besides  the  topographical  details,  very  useful  data 
on  the  statistics,  productions,  &c.,  of  each  province,  have  been  introduced  on 
their  respective  sheets. 


9.  Chronologioal  Ta^lbb. 


THB  NORMANS,  a.d.  104a-*ll94. 
!•  CoiD^TS  o?  4piei](44« 

1042.  William  Bras-de-Fer,  sop  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville,  proclaimed  Comes 
ApuUcB  by  the  Normans  assembled  at  Matera, 

1046.  Drogo         U^  brothers, 
1050.  Humphrey,  /**"*  "'^'««"' 

1067.  Robert  Guiscard,  eldest  son  of  Tancred  of  H(iuteville  by  his  2nd  wife, 
and  half-brother  of  William,  Drogp,  and  Hpipphre^. 

11.  DuKB8  OF  Apulia  and  Calabhia. 

1059.  Robert  Guiscard,  having  conquered  Galabrif^  a^m&es  the  ^tle  of  Dux 

ApulicB  et  Calabrice. 
1085.  Roger  Bursa,  2nd  son  of  Robert  by  his  2nd  wife  Sigelgaita. 
1111.  William,  eldest  son  of  Roger  Bursa. 
1127.  Roger,  2nd  son  of  Roger  the  "Great  Count  of  Sicily,"  and  nephew  of 

Robert  Guiscard. 

III.  K1KG8  Of  NaPL^  AinO  SlCQOiT. 

Fouttdfttion  of  the  Monarchy. 

1130.  Roger,  having  conquered  Amalfi  and  Naples,  is  proclaimed  King. 

1154.  William  I.  (The  Bad),  only  survivmg  wm  oi'Sjt^t, 

1166.  Wnijam  11.  (The  Good),  son  of  Wimaml. 

1190.  Tancred,  Count  of  Leece,  natural  sou  ot  ^U>gjw,  wol  Q.t  ^Kkb%'^»«8^  , 
1194.  WTi/iiam  11/.,  eldest  son  of  Tancred.  • 
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THE  SUABIANS,  1194—1266. 

House  of  Hohenstaufbn. 

1194.  Henry  I.  of  Naples,  and  VT.  Emperor  of  Germany,  onhr  son  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  by 
virtue  of  lus  marriage  with  Constance,  the  daughter  of  King  Roger. 

1197.  Constance  alone,  in  the  name  of  her  only  son  Frederick. 

1198.  Frederick  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  only  son  of  Henry  VI.   and 

Constance. 
1250.  Conrad,  second  son  of  Frederick  II. 
1254.  Manfred,  Prince  of  Taranto,  natural  son  of  Frederick  II.,  first  as  guardian 

of  Conradin,  only  son  of  Conrad,  and  afterwards  as  King,  on  the  false 

report  of  Conradin's  death ;  deposed  by  Urban  IV . ;  he  was  killed  at 

the  battle  of  Beneyento  in  1266. 

HOUSE  OF  ANJOU,  1266—1442. 

Kingdom  of  Naples. 

1266.  Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  Count  of  Proyence,  7th  son  of  Louis  VIII.  of  France 
by  Blanche  of  Castile,  and  brother  of  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis),  in  virtue 
of  an  investiture  by  Pope  Clement  IV.    He  lost  Sicily  in  1282. 

1285.  Charles  II.  the  Lame  (Carlo  il  Zoppo),  son  of  Charles  I. 

1309.  Robert  the  Wise,  third  son  of  Charles  II. 

1343.  Joanna  I.,  daughter  of  Charles  Duke  of  Calabria,  only  son  of  Robert 
the  Wise,  who  survived  him.  She  married  her  second  cousin  Andrew, 
a  son  of  Charles  King  of  Hungary,  who  was  murdered  at  Aversa  in 
1345. 

1381.  Charles  III.,  of  Durazzo,  sometimes  called  "Carlo  della  Pace,"  son  of 

-  Louis  Count  of  Gravina,  erandson  of  Charles  II.,  and  second  cousin 

of  Joanna  I.    He  married  Margaret,  his  first  cousin^  daughter  of 

Charles  of  Durazzo,  who  was  executed  for  the  murder  of  Andrew,  and 

granddaughter  of  Charles  II. 

1386.  Ladislaus,  son  of  Charles  III. 

1414.  Joanna  II.,  sister  of  Ladislaus.    The  Durazzo  line  ended  in  her. 

1435.  Renato  of  Anjou,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  succeeded  as  the  heir  of  Joanna  II. 
in  virtue  of  her  will  and  testament,  in  opposition  to  her  previous 
adoption  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon. 

HOUSE  OF  ARAGON. 
I.  Kings  of  Sicily,  1282 — 1496. 

1282.  Peter  I.,  King  of  Aragon,  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  the  husband  of 
Constance,  the  daughter  of  Manfred,  and  sole  heiress  of  the  house  of 
Hohenstaufen. 
1285.  James  I.  **  the  Just,"  son  of  Peter  III.,  abdicated  in  1291  in  favour  of  his 

brother,  on  becoming  King  of  Aragon  by  the  title  of  James  II. 
1291.  Interregnum  to  1296. 

2296,  Frederick  II,,  brother  of  James  the  Just,  died  near  "P^exmo  vo.  \^^1 . 
fSSZ  Peter  IL,  eldest  son  of  Frederick  II.,  who  \wA  \>eeu  aasocSaX^Vn^^ 
goremment  by  his  &ther  since  1321, 
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1342.  Louis,  son  of  Peter  IV. 

1355.  Frederick  III.,  younger  brother  of  Ix)ui8. 

1377.  Mary,  daughter  of  Frederick  III.,  and  Martin  of  Aragon  her  husband, 
son  of  Martin  I.,  King  of  Aragon. 

1402.  Martin  I.,  husband  of  Mary,  succeeding  on  her  death  without  issue. 

1409.  Martin  the  Elder  (Martin  I.  of  Aragon,  II.  of  Sicily),  father  of  the  last 
king,  so  that  Sicily  became  again  united  to  the  crown  of  Aragon. 

1412.  Ferdinand  the  Just,  King  of  Aragon  and*  Sicily,  second  son  of  Eleanor 
of  Aragon  and  of  John  I.  King  of  Castile,  and  brother  of  Henry  III. 
King  of  Castile. 

1416.  Alfonso  V.,  the  Magnanimous,  King  of  Aragon  and  Sicily,  son  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Just,  who,  having  conquered  Naples,  became 

II.  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

1442.  Alfoxiso  I.,  formerly  only  King  of  Sicily,  called  the  Magnanimous;  the 
heir  of  Joanna  ll.  by  her  first  adoption,  and  the  heir  of  the  house  of 
Hohenstaufen  by  the  female  line,  and  through  it  of  the  Norman  kings. 
He  entered  Naples  on  June  2ud,  1442,  and  expelled  Renato  d'Anjou 
from  the  kingdom.  At  his  death  Naples  and  Sicily  were  again 
diyided. 

III.  Kings  of  Sicily. 

1458.  John  II.,  King  of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  second  brother  of  Alfonso. 
1479.  Ferdinand  II.  (Ferdinand  the  Catholic),  son  of  John  II. 

lY.  Kings  of  Naples. 

1458.  Ferdinand  or  Ferrante  I.,  natural  son  of  Alfonso  I.,  legitimated  by  the 
Pope  in  1444. 

1494.  Alfonso  II.,  Duke  of  Calabria,  eldest  son  of  Ferdinand  I. 

1495.  Ferdinand  II.,  Duke  of  Calabria,  eldest  son  of  Alfonso  II.,  who  renounce 

the  kingdom  in  his  favour. 

1496.  Frederick  Prince  of  Altamura,  second  son  of  Ferdinand  I.,  brother  of 

Alfonso  II.,  and  uncle  of  the  last  king,  despoiled  of  his  kinjgdom  by 
Louis  XII.  of  France  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  died  at  Tours  in 
1554 ;  with  him  ended  the  Aragonese  dynasty. 

Pabtition  of  the  Kingdom,  1500—1504. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Granada,  signed  November  11, 1500,  and  confirmed  by  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  and  me  conclave  of  Cardinids  in  the  following  year, 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of  Spain  and  Louis  XII.  of  France  agreed  to 
divide  the  kingdom  of  Naples  between  them.    The  Treaty  provided 
that  the  King  of  France  should  possess  the  city  of  Naples,  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro^  the  three  Abruzzi,  and  half  the  revenue  produced  by  the 
Tavoliere  of  Apulia,  with  a  confirmation  of  the  title  of  Kine  of 
Naples  and  Jerusalem,  which  he  had  previously  assumed.    The  King 
of  Spain,  who  had  for  many  years  been  King  of  Sicily,  was  to  possess 
Calabria  and  Apulia,  and  the  rema.Vn\i\f^  Yka\i  o^  ^^  ^«^«c»&  ^"^  "^^fc 
Tavoliere,  with  the  title  of  Duke  oi  C«L\iXiT\«.  wv^  K\svsX\su  ^V't  v***^ 
session  of  the  provinces  not  men^oned  m  \\\<i  \x«ft.V3  «»«^^'^V^'*'C^ 
between  the  contracting  parties.     Hc»^Ai^'»  ^jwnaaKttRftO-  ^«^  '*^**' 
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1502,  and  in  little  more  than  eighteen  mouths  the  French  were  de- 
feated in  four  battles,  and  by  the  military  genius  of  Gonsalvo  de  Ck>r- 
dova  the  whole  kingdom  became^  like  Sicily,  a  Spani^  possession, 

1502,  GopsalYO  de  Cordova,  for  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 
— -tr-.  The  Du}^e  de  Nemours,  for  Louis  XIJ. 

THE  SPANISH  DOMINION,  1504--1707. 

^NOPOV  OF  NaPI^ES  and  SPOILT. 

1504.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  King  of  Spain,  son  of  John  II. 

Viceroys, 

1503.  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova. 

1507.  Don  John  of  Aragon,  Count  of  Jlibagorsa. 

1508.  Don  Antonio  Guevara,  High  Steward  of  Spain, 

1509.  Don  Baiviondo  de  Cardo^a• 

Spanish  Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Austria,  1516 — 1700. 

1515.  Joanna  III.  (Jos^i  of  Castile),  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  pro* 

claimed  queen  on  the  death  of  her  father,  and  abdicated  in  the  foI« 
lowing  year  in  favour  of  her  son. 

1516.  Charles  IV.,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  son  of  Joan  of  Castile 

and  the  Archduke  Philip  I.  of  Austria,  Puke  of  Burgundy,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  I. 

Viceroys* 

1523.  Don  Carlos  de  Lannoia  (Lannoy). 

1527.  Don  Hugo  de  Moncada. 

1528.  Philibert,  Prince  oi  Orange. 

1529.  Cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna,  Archbishop  of  Monreale. 
1532,  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  Marquis  de  Yillafranca, 
1554.  Cardinal  Pacecco. 

1554.  Philip  II.  of  Spsdn,  the  husband  of  Queen  Mary  of  England,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V,  by  Isabella  of  Portugali 

Viceroys 

1555-58.  Don  Fernando  Alvarez  de  Toledo  (the  celebrated  Duke  of  Alva), 

1558.  Don  Juan  Manrique?  de  Leon  (as  the  Kind's  Lieutenant). 

1559.  Cardinal  de  la  Cueva  (as  the  King's  Lieutenant). 
1559-71.  Don  Parasan  de  Rivera,  Duke  d*  Alcaic. 
1571-75.  Antoine  Perrenot,  Cardinal  de  Granvelle. 

1575-79.  Don  Inigo  Lopez  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Marquis  of  Mondejar. 
1579-82.  Don  Juan  de  Zuniga,  Prince  of  Pietrapersia. 
1582-86.  Don  Pedro  Giron,  Duke  d'Ossuna. 
1586-95,  DoD  Juan  de  Zuniga,  Count  de  Miranda. 
1595-99,  Hon  Euriquez  de  Guzman,  Count  d*0\vvax€%* 

PA  fiAjJIp  111,  of  Spain,  son  of  Philip  II.  by  \na  fouT^DL-wVift  Ki»fc  ot  Kuv 
trla,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximi^aTi  11. 
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1599-1601.  pon  Fernandez  Roiz  de  Cs^tro,  Count  de  Lemos. 

[1601-3.       Don  Francisco  de  Castro,  left   lieutenant  by  his  father, 

the  Viceroy,  at  his  death.] 
1603-10.      Don  Juan  Alfonso  Pimentel  d'Errera,  Count  de  Benevente. 
1610-16.      Don  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Castro,  Count  de  Lemos. 
1616-20.      Don  Pedro  Giron,  Duke  d'Ossuna. 
1620.  Cardinal  Borgia  (as  the  King*s  Lieutenant). 

1620-22.      Cardinal  Don  Antonio  Zapata  (as  the  King^s  Lieutenant). 

1621,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  son  of  Philip  UL  by  Mw^ret  of  Austria  sister  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinimd  1I< 

Viceroys, 

1622-29.  Don  Antonio  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  Duke  d'Alva  (grandson  of 

the  "Great  Duke "^. 
1629-31.  Don  Fernando  Afan  ae  Rivera,  Duke  d'Alcalh. 
1631-37.  Don  Manuel  de  Guzman,  Count  de  Monterey. 
1637-44.  Don  Ramiro  de  Guzman,  Duke  de  Medina  &  las  Torres. 
1644-46.  Don  Juan  Alfonso  Enriquez,  Admiral  of  Castile. 
1646-48.  Don  Rodriguez  Ponoe  de  Leon,  Duke  d'Arcos. 
1648.        Don  John  of  Austria,  natural  son  of  Philip  IV.  (from  January 

to  March). 
1648-53.  Don  Inigo  Valez  y  Tassis,  Coimt  d'Onate. 
1.553-59.  Don  Garcia  d'Avellana  y  Haro,  Count  de  Castrillo. 
1659-64.  Count  Peiiaranda. 

1665.  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  son  of  Philip  IV.  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  Anne 
of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III. 

Viceroys, 

1664-66.  Cardinal  Pascual  of  Aragon. 
1666-71.  Don  Pedro  Antonio  of  Aragon. 
1671.        Don  Federico  de  Toledo,  Marques  de  Villafhmoa. 
1672-75.  Don  Antonio  Alvarez,  Marques  d'Astorga. 
1675-83.  Don  Fernando  Faxardo,  Marques  de  los  Velez. 
1683-87.  Don  Caspar  de  Haro,  Marques  del  Carpio. 
1688-95.  Don  Francisco  Benavides,  Count  de  Sant'  Estev^. 
1695-1700.  Don  Luis  de  la  Cerda,  Duke  de  Medina  Cell. 

End  (if  the  Spanish,  or  elder  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  1700-1713. 

1700.  Philip  V.  of  Spwn,  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France, 
was  declared  heir  of  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  Naples,  and  Sicily  by  his 
grand-uncle  Charles,  the  late  King.  The  succession,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  claimed  by  Leopold  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  for  his  son  the 
Archduke  Charles,  as  the  heir  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  House  of 
Austria.    A  war  ensued,  and  lasted  for  11  years. 

Viceroys  during  the  War. 

1702.  Tfee  Marques  de  Vigl\eu^ 
-~.  The  Duke  d'Ascalona. 


•  •• 
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THE  GERMAN  DOMINION. 

Kings  of  the  House  of  Austria,  1707-1734. 

Kingdom  of  Naples:  afterwards  of  Napubs  and  Sicily. 

1707.  Charles  VI.,  Archduke  of  Austria,  second  son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I., 
by  his  third  wife  Eleonora  Magdalen  Teresa,  Princess  of  Palatine 
Newburgh  (afterwards  the  Emperor  Charles  VL).    Count  Daun  en- 
tered Naples  with  the  imperial  army,  July  7th,  1707. 
Daring  this  reign  Sicily  was  taken  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy  by  Philip  V.  of 

Spain  (in  1713).    It  was  restored  to  the  crown  of  Naples  in  1720  by  the  war  of 

the  Quadruple  Alliance,  the  island  of  SarcUnia  being  given  to  Victor  Amadeus 

in  exchange,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia. 

Viceroifs, 

1707.  Count  von  Martinitz. 

1708.  Count  Daun. 
^— .  Cardinal  Grimani. 
1710.  Count  Carlo  Borromeo. 

By  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  excluded  from 
Italy ;  Philip  was  confirmed  as  King  of  Spain,  by  the  title  of  Philip  V. ;  Naples 
was  made  over  to  the  German  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria ;  and  Sicily  was 
separated  from  Naples  and  given  to  Victor  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy. 

Viceroys, 
1715.  Count  Daun. 
1719.  Count  Gallas. 

.  Cardinal  Schrotembach. 

1721.  Prince  Borghese. 

.  Cardinal  Von  Althan. 

1728.  The  Bali  Portocarrero. 

1733.  Count  Von  Hslrrach. 

1734.  Giulio  Visconti,  Count  della  Pieve,  the  last  of  the  Viceroys. 

THE  SPANISH  BOURBONS,  1734. 

Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

Don  Carlos,  the  younger  son  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  by  his  second  wife 
Elisabetta  Famese,  of  the  house  of  Parma,  seized  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
subsequently  that  of  Sicily.  In  1734  he  was  crowned  at  Palermo;  in  1738 
his  title  was  acknowledged  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna;  in  1744  he  defeated  the 
Austrians  at  Velletri,  and  compelled  them  to  evacuate  the  kingdom ;  and  in 
1748  his  title  was  acknowledged  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  His  reign 
dates  from  the  coronation  at  Palermo,  and  he  may  therefore  be  described  as 
follows  :— 

1734.  Charles  of  Bourbon  VII.  of  Naples,  in  order  of  succession,  and  by  the  bull 

of  investiture  of  Pope  Clement  XII. ;  generally  called  Charles  III. 

by  the  Neapolitans,  as  he  succeeded  in  1759  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  by 

the  title  of  Charles  III.,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Ferdinand  VI., 

and  abdicated  the  throne  of  Naples  and  SicUy  m  favour  oi\A&  ^^t^^axil 

Ferdinand,  then  in  his  eighth  year. 
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1759.  Ferdinand  IV^  third  son  of  the  preceding,  by  the  Princess  Amelia  Wal- 
burga,    daughter  of  Frederick  Augustus  King  of  Poland.     By  his 
father's  act  of  abdication,  Ferdinand  was  proclaimed  King  of  Naples 
and  Sicily  by  the  title  of  Ferdinand  IV.     During  his  minority  (1759- 
1767)  the  kingdom  was  governed  by  a  Regency  presided  over  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  Tanncci. 
1799.  General  Championnet  enters  Naples  with  a  French  army  on  January  23,    , 
and  proclaims  the  Repuhklica  Partenopea, 
On  the  14th  of  June  of  the  same  year  Carcunal  Rufifo  takes  Naples,  and  re- 
establishes the  government  of  Ferdinand  IV. 

THE  FUBNCU  OCCUPATION. 
Kingdom  of  Napl^. 

1806.  Oh  the  14th  of  January,  a  French  army,  under  Massena,  took  possession 
of  Naples  and  proclaimed  King  Joseph  Bonaparte;  Ferdinand  IV. 
retiring  to  Sicily. 

1808.  A  decree  of  Napoleon,  of  July  15,  proclaimed  Joachim  Murat  King  of 
Naples,  instead  of  Joseph,  who  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 

THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  BOURBONS. 

KiNGPOM  OP  THE  TwO  SiCILIES. 

1815.  By  the  treaty  of  Ccualanza,  May  20,  1815,  Naples  was  restored  to  Fer- 

dinand, who,  by  the  proyisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  1816, 
assumed  the  title  of 

1816.  Ferdinand  I.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

1825.  Francis  I.,  son  of  Ferdinand  I.,  by  the  Archduchess  Maria  Carolina  of 

Austria,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
1830.  Ferdinand  II.,  son  of  Francis  I.,  by  his  second  wife  the  Infanta  Isabella 
of   Spain.      Married   1st,  in   1832,  the   Princess   Maria  Christina, 
daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel  King  of  Sardinia ;  she  died  in  1836  after 
giving  birth  to  Francis,  Duke  of  Calabria,  the  hereditary  Prince; 
2nd,  in  1837,  her  Imperial  Highness  Maria  Teresa  Isabella,  daughter 
of  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  by  whom  he  left  nine  children. 
Francis  II.  Duke  of  Calabria,  proclaimed  king  on  the  22nd  of  May  1859 ; 
married  to  Maria  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  in  January  1859. 

In  consequence  of  the  misrule  and  tyranny  of  the  three  last  kings  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  the  utmost  discontent  had  taken  possession  of  all  classes, 
and  had  attained  a  state  of  revolution  in  1859,  when  the  successes  of  the 
French  and  Sardinians  in  N.  Italy  against  the  Austrians,  the  separation  of 
Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany,  and  the  Roman  States,  and  their  willing  annexation 
to  the  new  Italian  kingdom,  and  the  refusal  of  Francis  II.  to  listen  to  any 
concessions,  led  to  his  downfall,  after  the  siege  of  Gaeta,  in  February  1860, 
since  which  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  has  been  annexed  to  the  dominions  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  forming  a  population  of  7,062,000.  This  great  event  was 
hastened  by  the  invasion  of  Sicily  by  General  Garibaldi,  who,  landing  with 
a  handful  of  brave  fellows  at  Marsala  on  the  11th  May,  1859,  in  a  short  period 
was  able  to  liberate  entirely  that  island  from  the  Royal  troops,  and,  traversing 
the  provinces  from  Reggio  at  the  head  of  bis  triumphant  band,  to  enter  Naples 
on  the  7th  September,  the  King  retiring  on  Capua,  and  ultimately  on  Gaeta, 
where,  after  a  brave  defence,  he  delivered  up  his  last  stronghold  to  the  ItaXisccL 
General,  CialdinL  Since  then,  the  ex-B.o^a\  YamA'j  YiacN^  \\n^\  va.  «:j^&  "^iX 
Jiome. 
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§  1. — Passports. 

The  regulations  being  the  same  in  the  Southern  provinces  as  elsewhere* 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  Britisli  subjects  furnished  with  Foreign-office 
passports  are  allowed  to  travel  without  hindrance.  The  principal  trouble 
to  the  British  traveller  will  be  when  embarkinsc  on  board  the  steamers  for 
the  Papal  States,  the  visa  of  the  Consul  of  that  country  being  necessary, 
since  the  inteiTuption  of  all  diplomatic  relations  between  the  Pope  and 
the  King  of  Italy,  by  the  Spanish  Consul ;  and  this,  for  a  very  trifling 
gratuity,  will  be  obtained  by  the  masters  of  the  principal  hotels. 

§  2.  Money. 

Since  the  annexation  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces  to  the  Italian  kingdom, 
the  decimal  system,  having  the  franc,  or  lira  Italiana,  for  its  unit,  has 
become  the  official  currency :  but  as  the  old  Bourbon  coinage  is  still 
met  with,  it  will  be  useful  that  the  traveller  should  be  acquainted  with 
its  divisions  and  relative  values.  In  the  shops  and  hotels  accounts  are 
made  out  in  francs  and  centimes. 

The  coinage  of  Naples  was  arranged  on  the  decimal  system.  By  a  law 
of  April  15,  1818,  silver  was  declared  to  be  the  basis  of  the  currency,  -and 
the  ducat  to  be  its  unit.  In  accordance  with  this  law,  four  silver  and  four 
copper  coins  were  issued  from  the  Mint — the  ducato  of  10  carlini,  the 
mezza-piastra  of  6  carlini,  the  tarl  of  2  carlini,  and  the  carlino  of  10  grani, 
in  silver  ;  the  mezzo-carlino  of  5  grani,  the  cinquina  of  2^,  the  grario,  and 
the  tomese  (the  mezzo-grano  of  Naples  and  the  mezzo-bajocco  of  Sicily). 
By  another  law  of  1818,  three  gold  coins  were  introduced  ;  the  oncia  nuova 
or  oncetta  of  3  ducats,  the  quintuplo  of  15  ducats,  and  the  decuplo  of  30 
ducats.  Before  this  law  was  enacted,  the  gold  coin  in  common  use  was  the 
pezza  of  1783,  containing  6  ducats,  which  was  superseded  by  a  decree  of  1826, 
/Ordering  the  coinage  of  a  new  oncia  of  6  ducats,  but  somewhat  less  in  value. 

Many  of  these  coins  had  disappeared  from  circulation.  'J'hc  ducat 
especially  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  exist,  the  scudo  of  1804,  con- 
taining 12  carlini,  having  taken  its  place.  The  importance,  however,  of 
such  a  coin  as  the  ducat  in  a  decimal  system  has  induced  the  Government 
and  bankers  frequently  to  retain  it  in  tbeir  calcu\at\oiis. 
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Gold  coins  occurred  only  In  small  quantities.  The  current  silver  coins 
were  the  piastra  or  sciidOf  the  mezza^iastray  the  tari,  and  the  car-- 
lino ;  and  the  copper  coinage  of  5,  3,  2,  1  centesimi  pieces.  Until 
the  introduction  of  the  metrical  system  under  the  present  Government, 
all  accounts  were  kept  in  ducats,  carlini,  and  grani.  The  Boman  scudc, 
and  the  Spanish  dollar,  called  by  the  Neapolitans  coUmnato,  are  worth  12} 
carlini  or  125  fgnm ;  the  gold  Napoleon  passes  for,  generally,  from  450 
to  460,  according  to  the  mte  of  exchange ;  the  English  sovereign  is,  at 
the  ordinary  exchange,  worth  572^  grani.  It  will  be  convenient  to  reckon 
it  in  round  numbers  at  580  grani,  and  consider  4d,  as  the  value  of  the 
carlino.  Since  Oct.  1,  1862,  the  copper  coinage  of  the  Bourbon  govern- 
ment  has  ceased  to  circulate,  being  replaced  by  that  on  the  Italian  system^ 
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§  3. — Weights  and  Measures. 

The  metrical  or  decimal  French  standard  is  now  the  official  one  of  the 
Italian  kingdom ;  still,  as  the  former  units  are  often  employed,  the  follow- 
ing are  their  relative  value  in  English  units. 

The  Neapolitan  mile  was  considerably  longer  than  that  of  the  other 
countries  of  Italy,  being  the  geographical  mile  of  2025  yards  of  60  to  a 
degree,  or  nearly  l^  English  mile.  The  post  of  8  miles  ss  9^  Eng- 
lish miles.  The  canna,  of  8  palmi,  83^  inches.  The  palmo,  10^))  inches. 
The  legal  Tooggia  or  land  measure  3  roods  and  12  perches  En^lisJi.  The 
caraffa  or  unit  of  liquid  measure.  The  harile  of  60  caraffe,  9A  imperial 
gallons.  The  botie  of  1 2  barile,  1 1 7/g  imperial  gallons.  The  tomdo  or  grain 
measure,  l^/iji  imperial  bushel.  The  trapesoj  or  unit  of  weight,  13^  Troy 
grains.  The  rotolo,  1{^  lb.  avoirdupois.  The  cantaio  or  cantajo^  of  IQO 
rotoli,  196  lbs.  The  Neapolitan  to»  i»  oi  1(3Q«:>  \a\o^c«CKm!»^Q\  ^KlKJb\ss^- 
avoirdupois,  or  35  lbs.  less  than  the  EngW&h.. 


xlft:  §4.   ROADS. -^§  5»   EAILROADS. 

§  4. — BOADS. 

The  post-road  from  Rome  to  Naples,  and  those  from  Naples  to  Bovine, 
to  Venafro,  and  to  Eboli,  were  the  only  roads  of  any  length  in  the  king- 
dom practicable  for  carriages  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
During  the  French  occupation  some  efforts  were  made,  for  military  pur- 
poses, to  remedy  this  defect ;  but  it  is  only  since  1815  that  most  of  the 
roads  we  shall  describe  have  been  constructed.  Many  other  roads  have 
been  since  opened,  which  greatly  improve  the  internal  communication  of 
the  kingdom,  and  connect  most  of  the  provincial  towns  of  any  importance 
with  the  capital. 

AU  these  roads  are  in  good  condition.  In  some  the  engineering  is  remark- 
able ;  and  many  of  the  viaducts,  bridges,  and  substructions  deservedly  rank 
'among  the  good  works  of  their  class  in  Italy.  The  roads  are  divided  into  " 
Oonsularf  Provincial,  and  Communal,  and  are  under  the  direction  of  a  ge- 
neral Board,  called  the  Direzione  Generate  de*  Ponti  e  Strade,  a  dependency 
of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works.  There  is  a  fourth  class  of  a  few 
secondary  roads  called  Cammini  de*  Siti  Beali,  which  lead  to  the  royal 
residences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital. 

With  regard  to  postal  arrangements,  the  roads  arc  divided  into  Cammini 
della  Regia  Postd,  and  Cammini  Traversi,  The  former  are  the  high  post- 
roads  of  Puglia,  Calabria,  Abruzzi,  Rome  by  Terracina,  and  Campobasso  ; 
they  are  supplied  with  regular  relays  of  post-horses,  and  the  post-office 
Couriers  run  along  them.  The  Cammini  Traversi  are  all  the  roads  branch- 
ing off  from  them,  on  which  there  are  no  relays  ;  although  the  postmasters 
at  the  last  stations  will  furnish  horses  to  proceed  by  them,  at  an  increased 
rate,  but  fixed  by  the  government. 

"  In  many  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  only  means  of  communication  ' 
from  town  to  town  is  by  bridle-paths,  a  kind  of  drove-road,  called  via 
naturahy  which  has  been  made  by  going  over  the  same  track  for  ages,  and 
is  practicable  for  carts  and  for  the  light  carriages  of  the  country.    But  tra-  . 
veiling  over  them  is  generally  slow  and  rough. 

§  5. — Railroads. 

Several  lines  are  now  open, — from  Naples  through  Portici,  Torre  del 
Greco,  Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  Pompeii,  Scafati,  Angri,  Pagani,  Nocera, 
Cava,  Vietri,  Salerno,  and  Eboli,  with  a  branch  from  Torre  dell*  Annun- 
ziata to  Castellammare,  to  be  continued,  passing  by  Potenza  to  Taranto ; 
from  Naples  to  Capua,  through  Casalnuovo,  Acerra,  Cancello,  Maddaloni, 
Caserta,  and  S,  Maria  di  Capua,  with  a  branch  from  Cancello  to  Nola, 
Samo,  and  Sanseverino,  Both  these  lines  have  trains  running  several 
times  during  the  day,  and  at  moderate  fares. 

1.  The  Portici  and  Salerno  line  was  the  first  railway  opened  in  Italy.  It 
was  constructed  by  a  French  company,  and  opened  in  1839  to  Portici, 
and  to  Vietri,  about  28  miles  from  Naples,  in  1860,  passing  through 
Salerno  and  Eboli :  it  will  form  the  first  part  of  the  great  line  from  Naples 
to  Taranto  and  the  Calabrias,  and  to  the  S.E.  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 

2.  The  Caserta  and  Capua  line  was  opened  in  December,  1843,  as  far  as 
Caserta,  and  was  extended  to  Capua  in  1846.     It  was  constructed  at  the 

expense  of  the  Government,     The  line  passes  imme^a»A;e\^  Va.  IxcyoXi  oi  ^^ 
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royal  palace  of  Caserta.  This  railway  extends  to  tlie  Papal  frontier  at 
Ceprano,  passing  near  Teano  and  by  San  Germano,  and  connects  Naples 
with  Home*;  it  was  opened  in  its  entire  extent  in  August,  1862. 

Four  other  lines  of  railway  are  projected,  some  of  which  are  in  progress. 

1.  Between  Isoletta,  by  Sora,  the  valleys  of  the  Liris  and  Roveto,  to  the 
Lake  of  Fucino,  and  from  there,  by  Avezzano,  Tagliacozzo,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Salto,  to  Bieti  and  Terni. 

2.  From  Naples  to  Benevento,  by  Santa  Haria  di  Capua,  and  by 
Ariano  and  Bo  vino  to  Foggia,  joining  the  Great  Adriatic  line  now  open 
from  Ancona  to  Briudisi. 

3.  From  Ancona  along  the  Adriatic  to  Otranto,  passing  by  San  Bene- 
detto, Pescara,  Termoli,  San  Severe,  Foggia,  Barletta,  Bari,  Brindisi,  and 
Lecce,  to  where  it  is  now  open ;  with  branch  lines  from  Bari  to  Taranto, 
and  from  Lecce  to  Otranto  and  Gallipoli,  in  progress. 

4.  From  Taranto  to  Keggib,  parallel  to  the  coast-line,  with  branches  to 
Cassano,  Cosenza,  and  Catanzaro ;  this,  with  the  rly.  from  Naples  to 
Taranto,  will  form  the  great  line  of  communication  between  Naples  and 
the  Calabrias. 

6.  From  Rieti  to  Pescara  on  the  Adriatic,  by  Aquila,  Popoli,  and  Chieti. 
6.  From  Naples  to  Campobasso  and  Termoli  on  the  Adriatic,  by  Bene* 
vento. 

§  6. — Posting. 

The  regulations  as  to  posting  will  be  shortly  the  same  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  Italian  kingdom.  Nearly  all  the  post-horse  sta,tions  have  ceased  to 
exist    See  Han&ook  of  N,  Italy, 

}  7. — Vettubini. 

The  remarks  which  we  have  made  on  the  subject  of  the  Eoman  vetturini 
in  the  Handbook  for  Central  Italy  apply  equally  to  those  of  Naples,  with 
this  exception,  that  the  vetturini  of  Naples  have  long  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  worst  in  Italy.  As;  however,  there  are  some  roads  unprovided 
with  public  conveyances,  the  traveller  to  a  certain  extent  is  dependent  on 
the  vetturino  for  his  means  of  transit  from  one  place  to  another,  unless 
he  can  content  himself  with  the  common  carriages  of  the  country.  In 
some  of  the  remoter  provinces,  and  especially  in  the  mountain  districts, 
he  will  find  it  diflBcult  to  procure  any  kind  of  carriage,  and  must  then 
obtain  horses,  one  of  which,  as  the  sumpter-horse,  will  carry  two  port- 
manteaus, and  enable  the  padrone,  who  generally  travels  on  foot,  to  get  a 
lift  occasionally.  In  many  of  the  provincial  towns  there  is  a  kind  of  open 
carriage  with  two  horses,  capable  of  travelling  from  5  to  7  m.  an  hour. 
The  price  is  from  4  to  5  piastres  a  day,  allowing  nothing  for  the  back  journey ; 
for  a  light  country  cart  with  two  horses,  in  which  6  m.  an  hour  may  be 
travelled,  3  piastres  for  the  first  day  and  2  piastres  for  the  second.  For 
three  horses  for  a  long  day's  journey,  two  for  the  travellers  and  one  for 
the  baggage,  the  usual  price  is  4  J  ducats  a  day.  All  engagements  with 
vetturini  should  be  drawn  up  in  writing  and  attested  by  some  per&oiiL  va. 
authority.  A  vetturino,  like  all  other  trave\\\ii%  caxx\»i«'i^,^'a>:^^'V  ^i^^Rs^^^^Rst 
wheel  on  crossing  the  bridge  at  Capua. 
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§  8. — Inns. 

in  addition  to  tbe  infonnation  respecting  inns  given  in  detail  in  onr 
aooonnts  of  the  different  towns,  we  may  here  observe,  as  a  general  rale,  that 
trayellers  should  mcJce  their  bargain  with  the  landlords  on  their  first 
arrival.  All  foreigners  make  it  a  rule  to  adopt  this  precaution,  and  for  this 
reason  they  not  only  pay  about  a  third  less  than  English  travellers,  but 
escape  the  annoyances  and  delays  of  disputed  bills.  The  principal  hotels 
in  the  capital  rank  among  the  best,  but  also  the  most  expensive.  Within  the 
last  few  years  the  landlords  have  lessened  one  source  d  cost,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  tables-d'hdte ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  they  will  still  further 
consult  their  own  interests  by  adopting  in  every  branch  of  their  establish* 
ments,  and  especially  in  the  charges  for  apartments,  a  scale  of  prices  which 
will  put  an  end  to  the  reproach  that  the  hotels  in  Naples  are  the  most 
expensive  in  Italy.  The  tnird-rate  inns  of  Naples  have  not  the  preten- 
nons  or  the  comforts  to  justify  high  prices ;  and  for  this  reason  they  are 
usually  frequented  by  foreigners,  who  are  lees  dependent  than  Englishmen 
on  comfortable  quarters  for  the  enjoyment  of  travelling.  There  is  perhaps 
no  city  in  Italy  which  offers  in  itself  more  inducements  than  Naples  to 
prolong  a  residence ;  and  we  trust  that  the  landlords  of  the  respectable 
hotels  will  in  future  insure  the  lengthened  sojourn  of  English  travellers, 
by  adopting  a  fixed  scale  of  charges  consistent  with  the  known  expenses 
of  life  at  Naples.  One  great  and  still  unremedied  drawback  of  the  hotels 
at  Naples  arises  from  most  of  those  frequented  by  foreigners  being  situated 
near  the  outlet  of  pestilential  sewers  in  the  sea,  the  frequent  source  of 
serious  maladies  amongst  our  countrymen. 

In  the  provinces  even  the  larger  towns  are  very  unequally  provided. 
In  some  the  inns  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  second  class  in  the 
capital ;  in  others  they  are  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name.  In  the  remote 
districts  the  osterie  are  as  bad  and  comfortless  as  they  were  in  the  time 
of  Montaigne,  except  that  the  wooden  shutters  have  been  replaced  by 
glazed  panels.  The  cookery  in  such  places  is  on  a  par  with  the  aocom* 
modation.  The  traveller  in  the  mountain  and  inland  districts  who  can 
make  his  own  omelet,  and  instruct  the  padrona  how  to  cook  a  dish  of  ham 
and  eggs,  will  find  these  commodities  in  the  highland  villages,  where  even 
milk  and  butter  are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  As  soon,  however,  as  English- 
men begin  to  diverge  from  the  beaten  track,  and  make  excursions  through 
the  beautiful  regions  to  which  their  attention  is  directed  in  the  following 
pages,  the  inconveniences  we  have  mentioned  may  gradually  disappear. 
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TRAVELLERS  IN  SOUTHERN  ITALY. 


ROUTES. 


Four  principal  roads  lead  from  the 
Koman  States  to  Naples: — ^by  Ce- 
prano, — by  Terracina, — ^by  Rieti, — 
by  Ancona.  They  all  join  before 
arriving  at  Capua. 

I.  The  first,  now  traversed  in  its 
entire  length  by  railway,  leaves  Rome 
by  the  Porta  Maggiore,  and,  passing 
by  Valmontone,  Frosinone,  Ceprano, 
and  San  Germano,  falls  into  the 
next  4  miles  before  reaching  Capua. 
It  follows  the  direction  of  the  ancient 
Via  Latina  from  the  31st  mile  near 
Valmontone,  passing  through  a  beau- 
tiful country:  the  rly.  affords  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  Montecasino, 
and  it  runs  so  near  the  Pelasgic  re- 
mains at  Segni,  Ferentino,  Alatri, 
and  Arpino,  and  the  falls  of  the 
Liris  at  Isola,  that  the  traveller  can 
easily  visit  them.  This  route  com- 
bines the  picturesque  sites  of  Fra- 

^  scati,  Albano,  and  Velletri,  and 
forms  the  most  frequented  line  of 
communication  between  Rome  and 
Southern  Italy. 

II.  The  second  leaves  Rome  by  the 
Gate  of  8.  Giovanni,  and,  passing 

through  Albano,  VeJIetri,  Terracina. 


and  Mola  di  Gaeta,  reaches  Capua, 
129  m.  from  Rome.  It  follows  in 
a  great  part  of  its  course  the  ancient 
Via,  Appia,  and  presents  perhaps 
more  objects  of  classical  and  histo- 
rical interest  than  any  of  the  others. 
As,  with  the  exception  of  the  pass  of 
Itri,  there  are  no  mountains  on  this 
route,  it  was  the  most  eligible  for  in- 
valids, especially  in  winter,  be  fore  the 
opening  of  the  railway.  It  is,  how- 
ever, objectionable  in  the  autumn, 
as  it  traverses  the  Pontine  Marshes ; 
and  care  should  be  taken  at  all  sea- 
sons by  travellers  in  delicate  health 
to  avoid  crossing  them  in  the 
night. 

III.  The  third  proceeds  through 
Rieti,  and  by  Civita  Ducale,  Antro- 
docco,  Aquiia,  Popoli  (to  be  replaced 
soon  by  rly.  to  here),  Sulmona,  Cas- 
tel  di  Sangro,  Isemia,  and  Venafro, 
falling  into  the  first  at  Caianiello, 
where  it  joins  the  line  of  railway 
between  Rome  and  Naples.  This 
route,  which  follows  the  Via  Solaria 
as  far  as  Antrodocco,  will  be  con- 
venient for  travellers  who  c^Ts^a  ^^svs^. 
Florence  \i^^«tv\^'^,  «sA^  ^^^  ^\^^.- 
ine  t\ie  M\^  o^  'tOTix^^K^^-^  "^IT^v 
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condition,  has  relays  of  post-horses 
the  whole  way  from  Antrodocco  to 
Caianiello,  and  passes  through  a 
country  often  presenting  scenery 
of  an  alpine  character.  But  the 
inns  on  it  are  very  bad,  and  the 
traveller  must  be  prepared  to  under- 
go a  great  deal  of  discomfort  in  this 
respect 

IV.  The  fourth  starts  from  Ancona, 
and,  following  the  coastof  the  Adriatic 
as  far  as  Pescara  by  rly .,  strikes  inland 
to  Poix)li,  where  it  joins  the  third.  It 
is  the  most  convenient  at  present  for 
persons  who  come  from  the  liomagna 
or  the  Marches,  or  who  have  reached 
Ancona  by  steamer  from  the  Ionian 
Islands  or  Trieste.  From  Pescara, 
the  road  is  in  good  condition  and  can 
be  posted  the  whole  way;  but  the 
inns  on  it  are  very  indifferent — indeed 
the  traveller  had  better  provide  him- 
self with  eatables  at  Ancona. 

V.  A  fifth  route  will  in  a  short 
tirne  be  entirely  performed  by  rly. ; 
commencing  from  Ancona,  passing 
by  Pescara  and  Foggia,  to  which  it  is 
at  present  open,  and,  after  traversing 
the  Apennines,  from  Foggia  to  Bene- 
vento  and  Naples.  Once  completed, 
this  will  be  the  most  convenient  and 
expeditious  line  of  route  between  the 
northern  and  southern  provinces  of 
the  kingdom,  as  it  will  lie  entirely 
through  the  Italian  territory. 


Vr.  'j'hcre  is  a  sixth  route  from 
Rome  to  Naples,  which  is  scarcely 
followed  but  by  some  artist  or  stray 
tourist  dis|X)sed  to  undergo  priva- 
tions and  discxDm  forts  for  the  sake 
of  the  fine  scenery  which  it  offers; 
especially  as  a  portion  of  it  can  only 
be  travelled  on  horseback.  It  leaves 
Rome  by  the  Porta  di  S.  Lorenzo,  fol- 
lows the  Via  Tiburtina  to  Tivoli,  and 
afterwards  the  Via  Valeria  to  Taglia- 
cozzo,  and  by  Avezzano,  Civitella 
di  Roveto,  Sora,  and  Isola,  it  joins  at 
the  Roccasecca  8tat.  the  rly.  on  the 
second  route,  passing  through  very 
wild  and  picturesque  scenery.  It  will 
afford  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
Lake  Fucino,  the  Claudian  Aqueduct, 
and  the  great  engineering  works  now 
in  progress  to  drnin  the  lake,  the 
source  of  the  Liris,  and  its  falls  at 
Isola ;  but  there  are  scarcely  any 
inns  on  it,  and  those  very  indifferent 
and  dirty. 

AVe  must,  however,  repeat  once  for 
all,  that  the  traveller  who  atten^pts 
to  follow  any  of  the  last  three  routes, 
and  especially  the  sixth,  must  be 
prepared  to  submit  to  discomfort, 
and  expect  few  of  the  conveniences 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  on 
the  great  hiuh  roads.  It  would  be 
advisable  that  before  starting  lie 
should  procure  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  some  of  the  resident  pro- 
prietors. 
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Bi-TLWAT  FROM  ROME  TO  )?APLE3,  BY 
VELLFTBI,  WITH  BXCHRSIONS  TO 
CORI  AND  NOBBA  ;  VALMOMTONK, 
SEGNI,  ANAGNI,  FERENTINO,  AND 
FROSTNONE,  WITH  EXCURSIONS  TO 
AZATBI,   VEROLJ,  AND   COLLEPARDO 'j 


CECCANO,  CEPRAKO,  ISOLCTTA,  8AK 
GERMAMO,  WITH  EXCURSIONS  TO 
MONTE  CASINO,  PONTECORVO,  AND 
AQUINO;  TEANO, CAPUA,  AND  CASERTA* 

Rome  to  KiL 

Cianipino 14 

Marino 18 

La  Cecdiina  (for  Albono  and  Larieda)    39 
Civ\ta  Lav\xii&  C^ox  vScetaacoA^  .     .     . 
Velletri •     - 
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Eonie  to  Eti. 

CapannMcki  (for  Anignl)      .     .     .    Jl 

RofCflHDca    .     .      .  : 132 

SinOenaaoa     .......  JKO 

Bocca  d'  EvAudTO HO 

Migngno       at 

Prraenjano ITl 

OalanisllodlVidRinD IBa 

Teano      '.    '.    '.    '.    '.    '.    '.    '.    '.  1»4 
StiBTBiiEsa      ........  24>t 

PiioiWro SOI 

Santa  Ua^a  ''.'.'.'.'.'.',  XM 
Cnwrta MB 

JInii-liilonI 234 

CancflLo MO 

Se2kil.^  162 Eng.  miles. 
This  fs  LOW  the  great  highway  be- 
tween Rome  and  Naples,  smce  the 
opening  of  ihe  riy.  in  the  spring  of 
1863.  The  through  train  for  Naples 
leaves  Borne  at  IDSO  i.h.,  performing 
the  jonrriL']'  in  about  T^  hrs. ;  fares. 
34  frs.  80  c,  as  fre.  40  c,  and  17  fra 
15  c.  There  are  two  additional  trains 
as  fkr  an  Ceprano  only,  stopping  at 
all  the  stations  in  the  PoutiGcal  teiri- 

By  this  ronte,  which  traverses  one 
of  the  most  interesting  regions  of 
Italf,  the  traveller  wilF  be  able  to 
-visit  many  of  the  moet  classical  sites 
of  Latium.  of  the  country  of  the 
Volsci  and  Heruici,  and  of  the  Cam- 
pania. Dating  a  great  portion  of 
lis  course,  the  riy.  fallows  the  tine 
of  the   andeut  Vm    Latiua*   to   Ihe 


EXw'i^v^' 


junction  of  the  latter  with  Ihe  Via 
Appia,  at  Capua.  From'  the  different 
stations  OD  the  line,  and  wliere  convey- 
ances can  generally  be  obtained,  Cori, 
Norba,  Segni,  Anagni,  Veroli,  Atatri, 
CoUerardo,  the  exiiuct  volcano  of 
Pofi,  Piperno,  Sonino,  and  even  Ter- 
racina,  within  the  Papal  territory, 
can  be  reached;  as  well  as  the  inte- 
resting towns  of  Sora,  Arpino,  Atina, 
Aquino,  Pontecorro,  and  (he  Volcanic 
district    of    Kocca    Monlina.    There 

Fregellimimi.  CnMa   d'  Opi,  or 

Aqotnum.  vtii.  Jjulno. 


m  Oipaa  tlie  Via  ^ppli  wu  cd 
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ue  few  eonntries  which  offer  indi  an 
Interest  or  which  can  be  now  more 
euilj  Tinted.  We  wonld,  however, 
advise  the  tonrist,  before  leaving  Rome, 
to  send  on  his  heai;  luKKage  to  Najiles, 
aa  it  will  save  hiio  trouble  and  anxiety, 
the  deposit  of  it  at  the  imaller  itatioos 
on  the  railway  being   attended  with 


Before  starting,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  English  and  Americaos  to  have  their 
pasaports  visM  by  the  Roman  police 
authorities,  the  charge  being  10  pauls. 

The  railway,  on  iiaitling  the  central 
station  at  the  Piazza  dei  Termini,  im- 
mediately paweB  on  the  1.  a  very  re- 
markable fragment  of  the  Servian 
Wall,  composed  of  huge  blocks  of 
Alban  peperino  (see  Bandbook  of  Borne, 
p.  83),  and  on  the  rt.  the  Church 
of  St.  Bibiaiia,  and  the  «o-cal!ed 
Temple  of  Minerra  Medica,  and  soon 
after  cnts  throDgh  the  City  Wall,  not 
far  tcom  the  Porta  Maggtore  and  the 
tomb  of  the  Baker  Earysacee ;  from 
here  it  mns  for  (ome  distance  along 
the  line  of  the  modem  aqueduct  of  the 
Acqua  Felice  and  the  arches  of  the 
Ctandlan  aad  Anio  Novas. 

On  a  fine  morning,  the  view  of  the 
Albao  Hills  before  us,  with  the  Via 
Appia  marked  by  its  line  of  ruined 
sepulchres  on  the  rt.,  and  the  verdaat 
Campagna,  is  particularly  grand  and 
beautiful.  The  railway  runs  parallel 
nearly  to  the  Appian  as  far  aa  the  first 
atatioD  out  of  Rome  ;  the  ruins  passed 
on  the  l.are  those  of  Koma  Vecchia  (see 
Mandbook  of  Rome). 

U  kil.  dampiMi  Stat.,  at  the  base  of 
the  Alban  Hills.  Here  tbe  branch  line 
to  Fragcati  strikes  off  to  the  L  ;  2^  m. 
farther  is 

4  kil.  Jfartno  Stat  The  town  of 
Marino  is  1)  m.  distant,  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  hills;  beyond  thia  station 
is  the  EO-called  Sol&tara  on  the  rt,  of 
theeiistenceof  which  the  traveller  will 
be  made  aware  by  the  fetid  emanations 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas ;  from 
here  the  line  assnmes  a.  mora  soatherlj 
direction,  crossing  the  high  road  and 

ine  of  the  Via  A""— 
-ia  of  Le  Frattochii 


'I  to  Albino,   and  gradually 
ag  the  iilli,  raiu   Ihrongh 


vineyards  and  olive-eroonds  along  their 
declivity,  cutting  throngh  numercnu 
currents  of  lava  descending  toward* 
Ihe  plain  from  the  extinct  volcanoes  of 
the  Alban  range.  Passing  along,  them 
are  lovely  peeps  of  Caelel  Gandolb, 
Tor  Savelti,  and  Albsno,  with  the 
Monte  Cbvo  towering  above  the  latter ; 
about  6  kil,  the  small  stream  iatuiing 
from  the  Emissarinm,  which  flows  from 
the  Lake  of  Albano,  is  crossed.  Soon 
sfter  we  reach 

1 1  kil.  La  Cecehtna  Stat.  From  here 
Albano  is  about  3,  and  I«riccia  2J  m. 
distant  There  is  en  omnibus  to  the 
former  on  the  arrival  of  the  trains;  by 
a  cross  road  up  the  Val  LaricuA  ue 
pedestrian  can  reach  the  latter.  A. 
good  road  of  18  m.  to  Porto  d'Auio, 
"  !  which  a  diligence  starts  every  day 
Snmmer,  in  correspondence  with  the 
rly  train  from  Rome.  Beyond  Lm 
Cecchina,  which  is  on  the  Altwn  Pepe- 
rino beds,  the  line  passes  throngh  some 
deep  cuttings,  crossing  the  strewn 
descending  from  the  Emissarinm  of 
Ihe  Lake  of  Nemi,  leaving  the  tower 
of  MoQte  GioTi,  the  site  of  Corioli,  on 
the  1.,  beyond  which  is  seen  Genzano. 
On  this  part  of  tbe  line  the  geologist 
will  observe  the  superposition  of  the 
last  dejections  of  the  Alban  volcanoet. 
which  have  furnished  the  Peperino,  so 
much  used  as  building-stone,  reposing 
on  the  red  tnffa,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Tarpeian  rock. 

4  kil.  Cimta  Lacinia  Stat.,  at  the  base 
of  the  hill  on  which  that  clasiical  vil- 
lage (Lanavium),  with  its  picturesque 
mediEeval  towers,  stands.  (See  Bmd- 
boai  of  Emvi).  The  rly.  cuts  through 
here  a  current  of  lava.  Between  Civlt* 
IjLvinia  and  Velletri  the  line  croste* 
Dumeroui  ravines  descending  from  tbe 
hills  on  the  1.,  and  passes  through 
a  country  richly  cultivated  in  vines, 
which  famishes  some  of  the  best  wine 
knOwn  under  the  name  of  Genzano; 
there  ia  a  road  from  the  Oiviia  Lavinia 
slat,  to  Genzano,  the  nearest  on  the 
rly.  to  that  pretty  town. 

9  kil.  Velletri  SUt.,  before  reaching 
which  the  t\-j.cTOB6eft».\ie  tM'mfc  V;  ■>. 
1  handsome  iioti  -viaAmA.     ^!^l«  Mnmi 
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is  close  to  the  town,  at  the  S.  base  of 
the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands. 

9  kil.   Velletri   Stat.   (Inns:  La 
Locanda  del  GallOf  near  la  Porta  Ro- 
niana,  the  best ;  La  Posta,  dirty),  the 
capital  of  a  Legation  and  the  see  of 
a  bishopric  conjointly  with  Ostia,  al- 
ways held  by  the  Cardinal  Dean  of  the 
Sacred  College.     Nearly  one-fifth  of 
the  population  of  the  province,  extend- 
ing from  Genzano  to  the  Neapolitan 
frontier,  is  within  the  walls  of  Velle- 
tri.    (12,000  Inhab.)    The  city  is  pic- 
turesquely placed  on  an  eminence  upon 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Monte  Arte- 
misio,  which  forms  the  N.  boundary  of 
the  Pontine  Marshes.    It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  Volscian  city  of    Velttrce, 
•whose  hostilities  with  Rome  date  from 
the  reign  of  Ancus  Martins.    It  was 
surrounded  with  a  foss  and  vallum  by 
Coriolanus,  and  was  so  frequently  in 
collision  with  the  Romans  that  they  at 
length,  after  the  close  of  the  great  Latin 
war  in  B.C.  338,  destroyed  its    walls 
and  transported  its  local  senators  to 
Rome,  where   they  are  said  to  have 
become  the  ancestors  of  the  distinct 
caste    called    the   Trasteverini.      The 
family  of  Augustus  was  originally  from 
Velitrse,  and  Suetonius  states  that  the 
house  in  which  the  emperor  was  born 
was  in  his  time  still  shown.     In  the 
sixth  century  Velletri  was  occupied  by 
Belisarius,  and  it  subsequently  suffered 
from    the    Lombard    invasion    which 
ruined  so  many  towns  on  the  Appian. 
In  1744  the  hills  on  the  N.  of  the  town 
were  the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which 
Charles  III.  of  Naples  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Austrian  army  under  Prince 
Lobkowitz,    which   secured  the  Two 
Sicilies  to  the  Spanish  branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon. 

Velletri  has  little  to  detun  the  tra- 
veller. Its  medieeval  walls  and  towers 
are  fast  falling  into  ruin.  The  lofty 
bell- tower,  in  the  principal  square,  of 
Santa  Maria  in  IVivio,  erected,  accord- 
ing to  the  inscription  on  it,  in  1353, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  an  ex-voto 
offering  for  the  deliverance  of  the  city 
from  the  plague  which  desolated  it  in 
L348,  during  its  siege  by  Nicola  Cae- 
isnl.  Lord  of  Fondi.    This  tower  is  in 


Rome  of  the  14th  cent.,  and  consists  of 
a  basement  story,  with  4  others  sepa- 
rated by  projecting  cornices,  sur- 
mounted by  an  8-sided  pyramidal  spire. 
From  this  piazza  to  the  cathedral  the 
street  traverses  nearly  the  whole  city. 
The  Palazzo  Lancellotti,  built  by  Mar- 
tin© Longhi,  is  celebrated  for  its  stair- 
case, its  fine  terraces  and  loggie,  from 
which  the  view  over  the  subjacent 
plain  and  the  Volscian  Mountains, 
embracing  Con,  Rocca  Massimo,  Cis- 
tema,  &rmoneta,  Terracina,  and 
Montefortino,  is  very  beautiful.  In 
the  Palazzo  Pubblico  is  preserved  an  in- 
scription called  the  Lapide  di  Lolcirio, 
referring  to  an  ancient  amphitheatre 
in  the  time  of  Valons  and  Valentinian. 
On  the  Palazzo  del  Commune  opposite, 
is  a  large  bas-relief  relative  to  the  re- 
turn of  Pins  IX.  from  Gaeta  in  1849. 

The  cathedral,  near  the  gate  leading 
to  the  rly.  stat.,  dedicated  to  St.  Cle- 
ment, rebuilt  in  1660,  has  a  picture  of 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  some 
legends  of  saints,  by  Giovanni  Palducci. 
The  columns.of  the  subterranean  chapel 
evidently  belonged  to  ancient  buildings. 
The  paintings  which  coveredthe  walls, 
many  of  which  were  attributed  to  the 
school  of  Perugino,  have  mostly  pe- 
rished. In  the  sacristy  is  a  lavamano, 
or  basin  for  ablution,  presented  by  Car- 
dinal della  Rovere,  afterwards  Julius 
II.,  when  bishop  of  Ostia  and  Velletri. 
Another  eminent  bishop  of  this  dio- 
cese was  Latino  Orsini,  better  known 
as  the  Cardinal  L-atinuiSf  one  of  the  most 
learned  prelates  of  the  13th  cent.,  who 
is  believed  by  some  writers  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  beautiful  hymn  "  Lies 
ircB,  Lies  ilia" 

The  ch.  of  Santa  Maria  delV  Orto  has 
a  picture  by  Gio  Battista  Eositi,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  and  Child  in  a 
temple,  sustained  hjf  angels  in  Roman 
costume !  It  is  praised  by  Lanzi  for  its 
colouring. 

Velletri  is  badly  built,  and  its  streets 
are  narrow  and  inconvenient.  The  hill 
on  which  it  stands  is  volcanic,  several 
eruptions  of  lava  being  seen  in  the 
numerous  quarries  in  its  outskirta  vilxvsK 
supply  ike  W\\^\i%  «tt^  ^w\»s|j^Nssvia 
for  t\ie  UJ^WTi. 


the  sfuae  style  as  many  of  those  in  I     TYLe-woxofcu  «te\i«»»taSs^^«»R>.^^ 
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ffracefUl  costume  adds  much  to  the  j 
dignity  of  their  persons.    The  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city,  as  of  all  the  hilly 
region  from  Geniano,  is  celebrated  for 
its  wines. 


EXCURSION  TO  CORI  AND  NORMA. 

No  traveller  who  takes  an  interest 
in  the  antiquities  of  Italy  will  grudge 
the  time  niecessary  to  make  an  excur- 
sion to  CoRi  and  Norma,  the  ancient 
Cora  and  Norba,  which  contain  some 
very  important  ruins.     Light  vehicles 
for  the  excursion  can  be  procured  at 
Velletri.      Cori  is  12  m.   from  Velle- 
tri,  by  a  good  road.      It  has  a  small 
Inn,  where  travellers  will  find  toler- 
able fare.     About  midway  from  Vel- 
letri   the    road    passes   a  small    lake 
called    Lago     di     Giulianello,    and     a 
little  farthet"  on  the   village    of   the 
same    name.    3   m.   before  Cori    the 
road    runs    at    the  foot  of  the  peak 
of  Rocca  Jfosstma,  on  the  summit   of 
which  is  perched  one  of  the  most  inac- 
cessible villages  in  Italy.   It  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ar- 
tena.   The  approach  to  Cori  is  through 
olive    plantj\tions,    and    commands   a 
magnificent  view  over  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  the  Volsci.     On 
the  1.  are  the  church  and  convent  of 
S,   Francesco,   with  a  fine    road  used 
as    the    public    promenade.     Cori    is 
situated    on  a  bold    hill,    presenting 
from    the  plain   the  appearance  of  a 
pyramid  crowned  by  the  niins  of  its 
ancient  temples.    Two  torrents,  flowing 
through  the  deep  ravines  which  bound 
the  hill  on  the  E.  and  W.,  unite  below 
its  W,  angle  under  the  name  of  the 
Fosso  de*  Ficchioniy  and  fall  into   the 
Teppia,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Pontine  Marshes.  The  to  wn  is  separated 
by  an  olive-prove  into  two  parts ;  the 
upper,  which  was  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Acropolis,  is  called  Cori  a  monte, 
the  lower  Cori  a  valle,    Cori  occupies 
the  site  and  preserves  the  name  of 
one  of  the    most    ancient    cities    in 
Italy.     Virgil  and  Diodorus  mention 
it  as  a  colony  of  Alba  Longa ;  whilst 
PJin^^  Btates  that  it  was  founded  by 
nardanus,  which  would  make  it  dtie  of 
r^e  oldest  settlements  in  Entope.     It 


was  one  of  the  30  cities  which  formed 
the   Latin   League  in  B.C.  493.    The 
walls    exhibit    constructions    of  four 
diflferent  periods;    1st,    the  irregular 
rough  masses  of  stone  put  together  in 
the    ordinary    Polygonal    style,    with 
smaller  stones,    apparently  from    the 
neighbouring  torrents,  filling  up   the 
interstices  of  the  larger  blocks;  2nd, 
polygonal  masses  of    Pelasgic  work- 
manship ;  3rd,  similar  polygonal  walls, 
the  stones  of  which  are  more  carefully 
cut,  and  adapted  with  ^reater.precision, 
marking  the  best  period  of  this  style 
of  construction ;    4th,  smaller    stones 
covering  the  older  work,  and  resem- 
bling the  style  of  the  time  of  S}lla. 
The  hill   appears  to  have  had  three 
circuits  of  walls ;  the    1st,   exhibiting 
the  most  ancient  style  of    masonry, 
is    seen    at    the    lower    part ;     the 
2nd,  near  the  ch.  of  Sant'  Oliva,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  road  to  the  cita- 
del ;  the  3rd,  surrounding  the  citadel, 
and    exhibiting   the   workmanship    of 
the  second  period.    The  ruins  of  these 
three    circuits    might,    according    to 
Nibby,  lead  to  the  conclusions — that 
the  most  ancient  city  was  situated  on 
the  lower  flanks  of  the  hill  between 
the  Piazza  Tassoni  and  the  Porta  Nin- 
fesina ;  that  the  acropolis  was  built  by 
the  Alban  colony  of  Latiims  Silvius; 
that  the  Romans  enlarged  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  citadel  in  the  4th  cent,  of 
Rome ;  and  that  the  city  was  restored 
and  the  temples  added  in  the  time  of 
Sylla.  Ascending  to  the  citadel,  the  first 
object  is  the  ruin  called,  but  without 
any  authority,  the  Temple  of  Hercules, 
A  portion  of  the  building  now  serves 
as  a  vestibule  to  the  ch.  of  S.  Pietro, 
which    contains    an    ancient     square 
marble  altar,  supporting  the  baptismal 
font,  with  rams'  heads  and  mutilated 
gorgons.    Beyond  the  adjoining  gar- 
den is  the  beautiful  tetrastyle  portico 
of  a  temple  of  the  Doric  order ;  the 
columns,  of  travertine,   retain  traces 
of  stucco ;  the  doorway  is  narrower  at 
the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  and  over 
it  the  inscription  : — m  manlius  m  f  l 

TURPILIUS  L  F  DUOMVIRES  DE  8ENATUS 
SENTENTIA  AEDEM  TACIENDAM  OOERA- 
VERUNT    El8T>E»<i\3¥i   P^OTikN^^^ — ^^- 

cords  its  coiisltucl\t)Ti\>^  \\ieT>>x\xmN\T^ 
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of  the  town.  The  columns  are  very 
graceful  and  carefully  ■worked,  and  the 
style  of  the  building  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Sibyl  at  Tivoli. 
Nibby  thinks  that  the  altar  in  the  ch. 
and  the  figure  of  Minerva  at  the  foot 
of  the  6teps  leading  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Senator  on  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  which 
vrsA  found  among  these  ruins,  show  that 
the  temple  was  dedicated  to  Minerva, 
and  not  to  Hercules,  fts  is  commonly 
supoosed.  In  the  descent  ft-om  the 
citadel  to  the  lower  town  masses  of 
the  ancient  wall  are  seen  on  each  side, 
and  fragments  of  capitals  and  columns 
built  into  the  walls  of  privite  houses. 
The  ch.  of  Sant*  Oliva  has  evidently 
been  erected  upon  ancient  foundations, 
supposed,  on  the  authority  of  an  in- 
scHption,  to  be  those  of  a  temple  to 
Esculapius  and  Hygeia.  In  the  Strada 
S.  Salvatore  is  a  house  built  between 
two  columns  of  the  portico  of  the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Polbtx,  The  piazza 
below  is  supposed  to  cover  the  steps 
leading  to  the  temple.  The  two  coluitms 
of  the  portico  resemble  in  material  those 
of  the  upper  temple,  but  they  are  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  of  beautiful  work- 
manship, and  of  far  superior  style  and 
execution.  The  inscription,  though 
mutilated,  is  sufficient  to  show  the  most 
important  facts:     .     .     .     m  castori 

POLLVCI   DEC    S    FAC        ,        .        .        .        M 

cAiiVivs  M  F  P  N.  In  the  Via  delle 
Colonnette  are  fragments  of  tesselated 
pavement  and  Doric  columns,  and  an 
inscription  relating  to  the  ancient  cis- 
terns lor  supplying  the  city  with  water. 
The  Piazza  Montagna  also  contains 
some  broken  columns  and  inscriptions. 
Below  the  Via  delle  Colonnette  is  the 
Pizzotonico,  marking  the  position  of 
an  ancient  Piscina ;  the  li^alls,  ap- 
parently Roman,  are  of  great  extent. 
On  the  W.  side  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  more  ancient  walls,  formed  of  huge 
blocks  of  limestone.  In  the  Casa  Vet- 
tori  arc  two  Doric  columns  the  remains 
of  some  temple. 

The  present  town  hais  4000  Inhab. 
A  great  portion  of  its  modern  walls 
were  erected  in  the  15th  cent,  by  La- 
dislaus  King  of  Naples.  It  16  well 
built  and  c/ean,  and  so  high  above  the 
marshes  as  to  be  free  from  mtilaria. 


Beyond  the  Porta  Ninfesina,  on  the 
road  to  Norba,  where  another  mass  of 
the  wall  is  well  preserved,  is  a  mag- 
nificent ancient  bndge  of  a  single  arehi 
called  Ponte  della  Catena,  spanning  the 
deep  ravine,  76  ft.  below  the  parapet. 
It  is  built  of  enormous  square  masses 
of  tufa,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able monuments  of  its  kind.  Its  pre- 
servation without  the  slightest  injury 
for  upwards  Of  20  centunefe  is  aston- 
ishing. 

There  is  a  bridle-road  of  4^  hour^ 
from  Cori  to  Segni,  crossing  the  N. 
shoulder  of  the  Volscian  range.  It 
passes  near  the  town  of  Roi'ca  Mas>itria. 

Another  bridle-road  of  5  m.  leads  froni 
Cori  to  Normal,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
NoRBA,  one  of  the  30  cities  which  formed 
the  Latin  League.  In  b.c.  492  it  be- 
came a  colony  of  the  Romans,  who 
established  it  as  a  check  to  the  in- 
roads of  the  warlike  Volscians,  During 
the  civil  wars  it  was  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  Lepidus,  the  general  of 
Sylla;  but  the  garrison  put  themselves 
and  the  inhab.  tO  the  sword,  and  sei 
fire  to  the  town,  which  was  never  re- 
built. The  ruins  are  upon  the  highest 
point  of  a  rocky  ridge,  N.  of  the 
modern  village,  and  may  be  seen 
from  the  hi«»h  road  between  Cisterna 
and  Torre  Tre  Ponti.  The  walls  are 
estimated  by  Sir  William  Cell  7000  ft. 
in  circuit,  and  the  blocks  as  varying 
from  3  to  10  ft.  in  lenjith.  They  ex- 
hibit fine  examples  of  Polygonal  con- 
struction. Fbur  gates  may  still  be 
traced,  of  one  of  which  there  are  coiisi- 
derable  remains.  Within  the  walls  is  a 
large  quadrilateral  enclosure  of  poly- 
gonal masonry,  containing  channels 
for  the  conveyance  of  water.  Wells 
and  reservoirs  are  found  near  itj 
with  remaiLS  of  a  temple.  The  Acro- 
polis, in  the  centre  of  the  town,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  surrounded  by  a 
triple  wall.  Subterranean  aqueducts, 
and  passages  leading  to  sallyports,  have 
been  found  under  its  site.  Below  the 
modern  village  are  the  ruins  of  Ninfa, 
a  town  of  the  middle  ages,  with  a  dis- 
mantled castle  and   moua«Lt.«.r^,    'VlV^fe. 
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in  the  lake,  gave  the  name  to  the 
modern  town,  A  road  from  here  falls 
into  the  post-road  at  the  4()th  m.  from 
Kome,  halfway  between  Cisterna  and 
Torre  Tre  Ponti.  The  best  road  from 
Cori  to  Norma  will  be  to  follow  that  from 
Cori  to  Sermoneta  as  far  as  the  mill  or 
Molo  di  Ninfa,  and  from  there  to  ascend 
to  the  modern  and  ancient  villages. 

Beturning  to  Velletri  the  rly.  cuns 
along  the  base  of  the  Monte  Artemisio, 
through  oak  woods,  and  then  across 
the  irregular  plain  that  intervenes  be- 
tween the  Alban  Hills,  and  the  Yolscian 
Mountains  on  the  rt.,  upon  which  the 
towns  of  Cori  and  Uocca  Massima  form 
very  picturesque  objects,  passing  on  rt. 
the  small  lake  and  town  of  Giulianello, 
and  afterwards  through  a  forest  of  oaks. 
In  clear  weather,  the  views  over  the 
Pontine  marshes  as  far  as  the  Circffian 
promontory,  which  from  here  appears 
as  an  island,  and  the  promontory  of 
Anxur  (Terracina),  are  very  fine. 

15  kil.  Valmontone  Stat.,  which  is 
2  miles  from  the  town  on  the  1., 
but  is  not  seen  from  the  line,  a^id 
about  the  same  distance  from  Monte 
Foriino  on  the  rt.  (2.500  Inhab. ; 
Inn:  Loc.  del  Principe  Doria,  outside 
the  town,  a  tolerable  Italian  osteria; 
omnibus  from  the  stat.  for  Pagliano 
and  Genazzano,  and  light  vehicles  for 
Palestrina,  m.  distant).  The  town 
(the  ancient  Tolerium  ?)  stands  on  a 
hill  (1106  ft.  above  the  sea)  of  vol- 
canic tufa,  surmounted  by  an  old  ba- 
ronial mansion,  and  surrounded  by 
the  ruins  of  walls  with  quadrangular 
towers  of  the  middle  ages.  Several 
antiquities  may  still  be  traced,  among 
which  are  the  remains  of  its  ancient 
walls,  composed  of  square  masses  of 
tufa,  a  sarcophagus  of  the  time  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus  with  bas-reliefs,  now 
used  as  a  cistern,  and  numerous  sepul- 
chral excavations  in  the  rocks  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Valmontone  was  a 
fief  of  the  Conti  family,  who  received 
it  from  Innocent  III.  On  the  extinc- 
tion of  their  line,  it  passed  to  the 
Sforzas,  the  Barberinis,  and  last  of  all 
to  the  Pamfilis.  Its  vast  palace,  built 
by  a  Prince  Pamfili  in  1 662,  commands 
a  beautiful  view.  After  many  years 
ofne^^lect,  it  has  within  the  last  few 


years  been  restored  and  re-occupied  by 
Prince  Doria  Pamfili,  whose  eldest  son 
bears  the  title  of  Prince  of  Valmontone. 
The  church,  built  in  the  17th  cent, 
by  the  Pamfilis,  from  the  designs  of 
Matteo  de'  Rossi,  contains  some  pic- 
tures by  Giro  Ferri,  Brandi,  and  other 
artists  of  the  17th  cent.  On  the  hills 
above  the  town  are  the  little  ch.  of  the 
Madonna  delle  Grazie,  of  the  llth,' 
and  the  convent  of  St.  Angelo,  dating 
from  the  13th  cent. 

The  pedestrian  or  the  artist  would  do 
well  to  visit  from  here  several  interesting 
places  lying  off  the  road,  as  Palestrina^ 
Cave,  Genazzano,  Olevano,  Paliano,  and 
others  whose  picturesque  beauty  and 
associations  with  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages  would  amply  repay  the  addi- 
tional time  devoted  to  such  an  excursion. 
They  will  be  found  described  in  the 
*' Excursions  from  Rome,"  Handbook 
for  Central  Italy, 

Monte  Fortino,  4  m.  S.  of  Valm<m- 
tone,  and  2  m.  on  rt.  of  the  rly.  stat., 
a  picturesquely  situated  town  of  2500 
Inhab.,  on  one  of  the  northern  spurs  of 
the  Volscian  Mountains,  is  supposed  to 
stand  on  the  site  of  £cetra,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  of  the  Volscians, 
the  only  ruins  of  which  that  are  now 
to  be  seen  are  some  rude  and  massive 
polygonal  walls  at  a  place  called  La 
Civita  and//  Piano  delta  Nebbia,  about  a 
mile  S.  W.  of  the  village.  They  consist  ^ 
of  blocks  of  limestone  with  smaller 
stones  filling  up  the  interstices  as  at. 
Cora  and  Norba,  and  probably  formed 
part  of  the  defences  of  the  citadel  of 
this  Volscian  stronghold. 

The  rly.  on  leaving  the  Valmontone 
Stat,  follows  the  Majorana  stream  to 
where  it  joins  the  Sacco.  At  the  3 1st 
ancient  m.  from  Rome  the  Sacco  is 
crossed  by  the  carriage-road,  near 
where  stood  the  Mutatio  Ad  Bivivm  on 
the  Via  Latina. 

2  m.  farther,  passing  on  the  1.  the 
ruined  Castle  of  Piombinara,  with  a 
high  square  tower,  we  arrive  at 

8  kil.  Segni  Stat.  A  carriage  may  be 
procured  here  for  Segni  or  Anagni,  b  m. 
on  1.,  but  it  will  be  better  to  write  before- 
hand either  to  the  innkeepers  at  these 
places,  or  to  Wie  c\etV  «X  \JtvfcTVj.%\aX« 
The  town  oi  ^©A,  t\ift  «wi\«QX  S^guvx 
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(there  is  a  tolerable  country  inn  kept 
by  Gaetanini),  is  3^  m.  distant  from 
the  station,  and  is  reached  by  a  road 
constantly  ascending.  Si^ia  is  a 
place  of  very  remote  antiquity,  having 
been  colonized  by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
a^  a  check  on  the  Volsci  and  Hemicu 
The  modem  town,  although  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  is  a  poor  place,  containing 
3500  Inhab. ;  it  stands  out  as  a  great 
spur  from  the  Volscian  Mountains, 
and  presents  a  very  striking  appear- 
ance, occupying  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
its  highest  point  being  2193  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  whole  summit  was  en- 
closed within  walls,  extensive  remains 
of  which,  in  the  most  massive  poly- 
gonal style,  may  be  traced  through 
the  greater  part  of  their  circuit.  The 
modern  town  occupies  the  lower  part 
of  this  summit.  Ascending  through 
its  streets,  just  above  the  last  houses 
stands  the  ch.  of  St.  Peter,  occupying 
the  site  of  an  ancient  temple,  the  cella 
of  which  is  included  in  the  modern 
edifice.  The  walls  are  built  in  regular 
courses  of  rectangular  blocks  of  tufa, 
but  rest  on  a  basement  of  two  stages  of 
polygonal  blocks  of  limestone.  Ad- 
joining the  ch.  is  a  well-preserved 
circular  reservoir  for  water,  evidently 
of  the  Roman,  period.  A  path  leads 
from  the  church  of  S.  Pietro,  along 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  to  an  ancient  gate, 
known  by  the  name  of  Porta  Saracinesca, 
a  very  remarkable  specimen  of  the 
polygonal  style,  generally  known  as 
Cyclopean.  The  two  sides  consist  of 
huge  blocks  converging  upwardly,  over 
which  the  roof  or  architrave  is  formed 
of  three  very  large  stones  stretching 
across.  Issuing  from  this  gate,  and 
turning  to  the  right,  the  walls  may  be 
traced  all  round  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
and  for  the  most  part  preserved  to  a 
considerable  height.  There  is  also  a 
second  or  advanced  line  of  wall,  and  in 
a  similar  style,  lower  down,  and  in 
front  ojf  Uie  principal  circuit,  through- 
out a  considerable  part  of  its  extent. 
Somewhat  below  the  ch.  is  another 
gate  in  the  line  of  walls,  and  three 
others  in  other  parts  of  the  circuit ; 
one,  the  Porta  in  Lucino,  is  not  inferior 
to  the  Porta  Saracinesca  in  the  massive 
style  of  its  construction,  but  it  is  seen 


to^  less  advantage,  being  choked  up 
with  earth  and  rubbish.  The  entire 
circuit  of  the  walls  of  Signia  is  about 
the  same  as  of  those  at  Norba. 

The  view  over  the  valley  of  the 
Sacco  from  Segni  is  very  fine. 

There  is  a  carriage-road  from  Segni 
to  Anagni  which  crosses  the  Sacco 
and  the  rly.  There  is  also  a  rough 
riding  or  bridle-path,  from  Segni 
across  the  mountains  to  Cori,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  long  circuit  by  Monte 
Fortino  and  Giulianello ;  it  will  take 
about  4^  hours,  and  commands  mag- 
nificent views,  winding  round  the  N. 
shoulder  of  the  Volscian  Mountains 
at  a  high  level,  and  passing  near  the 
picturesque  little  town  of  Rocca  Massima, 
probably  on  the  site  of  Artena,  The 
descent  from  the  brow  of  the  ridge  to 
Cori  is  long  and  steep,  but  the  view 
over  the  Pontine  Marshes,  from  Vel- 
letri  to  the  Circean  Promontory,  the 
Alban  Hills,  and  ancient  Latium,  is 
very  fine.  There  is  another  path,  more 
direct,  over  the  ridge,  instead  of  round 
the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  between 
Segni  and  Cori,  but  scarcely  passable, 
except  on  foot. 

From  the  Segni  Stat,  the  rly.  con- 
tinues parallel  to  the  Sacco,  passing 
several  mediaeval  towers,  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Garvignano  on  the  rt.,  for  about 
4  m.  until  reaching  the 

6  kil.  Capanaccio  Stat.,  the  nearest 
point  on  the  rly.  to  Ana^i  (4jm.);  anew 
road  constantly  ascendmg  to  the  town. 

At  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which 
Anagni  stands,  is  the  Osteria  di  Foutana, 
which  occupies  probably  the  site  of  the 
Compitum  Anagninum,  a  station  or  mi*- 
tatio  on  the  Via  Latina.  Near  this  are 
some  modem  waterworks  for  the  supply 
of  the  town.  From  here  the  modem 
road  ascends  (as  the  ancient  did),  pass- 
ing by  the  chapel  of  Santa  Maria  delle 
Grazie  to 

Anagni  (6000  Inhab.),  the  ancient 
Anagnia,  the  capital  of  the  Hemici^ 
described  by  Cicero  in  his  defence  of 
Milo  as  a  municipium  omatissimum ;  and 
by  Virgil  as  a  wealthy  city : — 

1  In  t\ift  mieiSVe  «.^^  Vc  ^^  '^^  WsssKvV^ 
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residence  of  several  popes  and  anti- 
popes,  and  the  seat  of  the  conclave 
which,  after  receiving  the  furious  letter 
of  Frederick  II.  calGng  the  cardinals 
the  sons  of  Belial,  elected  Innocent  IV. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Stephen  VII., 
Innocent  III.,  Gregory  IX.,  Alexander 
IV.,  and  Boniface  VIII.  The  latter, 
after  his  quarrel  with  the  Colonnas, 
against  whom  he  had  launched  the  most 
violent  anathemaSi,  was  involved  in  that 
memora.ble  quarrel  with  Philip  le  Bel 
in  which  the  French  clergy  obtained 
their  peculiar  privileges.  Philip  was 
little  calculated  to  submit  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Church,  and  Guillaume 
de  Nogaret,  who  had  demanded  that 
Boniface  should  be  arraigned  for  simony 
and  heresy,  collected  a  band  of  mer- 
cenaries, and  allied  himself  with  the 
forces  of  the  Colonnas.  The  gate  of 
Anagni  was  opened  to  them  by  trea- 
chery; the  French  and  their  allies 
entered  the  city  Sept.  7,  1303,  crying, 
Vive  le  roi  de  France^  et  nienre  Boniface  I 
At  the  first  alarm  the  pope  had  put 
on  his  robes,  and  was  sitting  in  his 
pontifical  chair  when  the  conspirators 
entered ;  his  age  and  venerable  appear- 
ance awed  the  boldest  of  their  party, 
and  no  one  ventured  to  lay  hand  upon 
his  person.  After  three  days  the  people 
recovered  from  their  first  surprise, 
drove  out  the  French,  and  set  the  Pope 
at  liberty.  Boniface,  hastening  to  Rome, 
put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Orsinis,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the 
Colonnas,  but  was  soon  after  found 
dead  in  his  bed.  Anagni  has  been 
a  bishop's  see  since  487. 

The  present  cathedral  was  com- 
menced in  1074,  on  the  site  of  an  older 
ch.;  and  though  it  has  been  greativ 
altered  in  modern  times,  retains  much 
that  is  interesting.  The  floor  of  the 
choir  is  a  fine  specimen  of  that  class  of 
mosaic  called  Opus  Alexandrinum,  and 
was  executed  in  1226  by  Giov.  Cosi- 
mati,  the  author  of  so  many  similar 
works  at  Rome,  and  by  his  sons 
Giacomo  and  Luca,  the  whole  at  the 
expense  of  Bishop  Alberto  and  the 
Canon  Orlando  Conti,  afterwards  Pope 
Alexander  IV,  There  is  also  here  a 
-^^  P^ch&l  candelabrum  in  white 
laarbJe   inlaid  with  mosaics,   bearing 


the  name  of  Vasaletto,  an  otherwise 
unknown  artist.  The  chapel  on  the  rt. 
of  the  high  altar  was  erected  by  a 
nephew  of  Boniface  VIII.,  and  con- 
tains the  sepulchral  monument  of  two 
bishops  of  the  Caetani  family,  in 
white  marble,  inlaid  with  mosaics,  and 
surmounted  by  a  Gothic  canopy — it 
most  probably  was  by  one  of  the 
CoMmatis  also.  Among  the  other 
members  of  the  same  great  baronial 
house  is  that  of  a  certain  Peter,  "  qui 
nutrivit  D.  Bonifacium,  Pap.  viii." 
But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
existing  cathedral  is  the  subterranean 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Magnus  which, 
is  covered  with  paintings  of  the  13th 
cent.,  relating  to  the  life  of  the  patron 
saint.  From  an  inscription  we  learn 
that  his  remains  were  removed  here 
in  1231,  the  chapel  having  been  con- 
structed for  their  reception,  and  the 
frescoes  executed  by  order  of  a  cer- 
tain Peter,  whose  monument  we  have 
seen  in  the  Caetani  chapel.  The  style 
of  these  paintings  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  those  at  Rome,  and  to  the 
mosaics  of  the  same  period. 

On  the  outside  of  the  ch.,  high  up 
near  the  roof,  is  a  sitting  statue  of  a 
Pope  on  a  throne  under  a  Gothic 
canopy,  which  has  in  front  the  Caetani 
shield  in  mosaic.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  it  represents  Boniface  VI II.,  who 
was  buried  in  St.  Peter's,  and  whose 
monument,  or  what  remains  of  it,  with 
his  recumbent  statue  by  Mino  da 
Fiesole,  is  now  in  the  subterranean  ch. 
of  the  Vatican  Basilica. 

There  is  a  tidy  c<»untry  inn  (Al- 
bergo  d' Italia),  kept  by  Giuei,  at 
Anagni,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town 
(beds  clean ;  tolerable  fare :  May,  1863). 
There  is  another,  kept  by  PampaneUo, 
which,  although  of  unpromising  ap- 
pearance outwardly,  has  some  clean 
bedrooms.  Opposite  to  it  is  a  large 
mediaeval  building  on  arches,  the  Muui- 
cipio  or  Town  Hall.     . 

There  are  some  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city,  among  which  are  massive  walls  of 
travertine  with  their  phalli,  reservoirs 
of  baths,  Roman  inscriptions,  &c.  &c. 

On  leaving  Wve  %\»X.  <5^  C^^'Wia.<s,<s,\si 
tlie  r\y .  foWovvs  \Vift\.\»s^  <i^  VJaa  tvn^x 
as  far  as 
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14  kil.  Sgitrgoh  Stat.  This  is  about 
7  kil.  from  Anagni,  but  the  road  bad. 
The  village  of  SgurgoIa>  with  a  pic- 
turesque mediseval  castle  and  walls,  is 
about  I  m.  on  rt.,  placed'  on  one  of 
the  Idst  spurs  of  the  Volscian  range. 
It  must  have  been  in  former  days  a 
place  of  sonife  im^ortanfcej  as  com- 
manding the  road  and  the  course  of 
the  Siicco. 

On  leaving  Sgurgola  Stat.,  the  rly. 
follows  close  to  the  base  ot  the  Volscian 
mountains  through  deep  cuttings  in  the 
limestone  rock  that  here  forms  a  low 
range  across  the  valley  of  the  Sacco, 
separating  the  Volcanic  deposits  of  the 
Roman  Cainpagna  from  ihe  tertiary 
basin,  that  extends  from  the  plain  of 
Ferentino  to  that  of  San  Germane. 
Farther  on  the  town  of  Morolo  is  seen 
on  the  rt. ;  we  enter  the  wide  plain 
below  Ferentino,  the  richest  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Tolero. 

10  kil.  Ferentino  (Stat,  in  the  valley, 
4  kil.  from  the  town,  which  is  situated 
on  a  hill  1360  ft.  above  the  sea;  car- 
riages in  correspondence  with  the 
rly.  trains;  Pop.  8000;  the  Hdtel  des 
Ktranqers^  clean  and  tolerable),  on  a 
hill,  the  ancient  Ferentinjim,  a  city  of 
the  Volscians,  which  afterwards  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Hernici.  In 
the  yedr  l*i23  a  congress  was  held  here 
between  Honorius  III.,  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II.,  and  Jean  de  Briehne,  titular 
King  of  Jerusalem,  at  which  the  mar- 
riage of  Frederic  with  lolanda,  the 
only  daughter  of  Jean,  was  arranged. 
Considerable  remains  of  its  massive  sO- 
called  Cyclopean  walls,  built  of  the  lime- 
stone of  the  hill,  still  exist,  trith  four 
gateways,  in  a  more  regular  style  of 
masonry  than  that  seen  in  many  of  the 
other  Pelasgic  cities.  The  walls  may  be 
traced  completely  round  the  hill ;  some 
of  their  blocks  are  polygcmal,  othei*s 
rectangular.  The  view  from  the  Sum- 
mit is  very  fine.  The  bishop's  palace, 
built  upon  ancient  foundations  of  a 
massive  character,  contains  several  in- 
scriptions recording  restorations  made 
by  Lollius  and  Hirtius.  The  Cathedral 
s  paved  with  fragments  of  ancient 
marbles  and  mosaics.  In  the  little  ch. 
of  S.  Giovanni  LVahgeJista  is  a  stone, 
now  used  as  a  baptismal  font,  bearing 


a  dedicatory  inscription  from  the  people 
of  Ferentinum  to  Cornelia  Salonina,  the 
wife  of  the  **  unconquered  "  Gallienus. 
The  Porta  del  Borgo  has  two  inscrip- 
tions, one  in  honour  of  Julia  Augusta, 
the  other  of  Marcus  Aurelius  An- 
toninus. Near  the  gate  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  is  an  inscription  with  t>i- 
lasters  and  pedimetit  hewn  in  the  solid 
rock,  recording  the  munificence  of 
Quiuctilius  Priscus  to  Ferentinum^  the 
erection  of  a  statue  in  the  Forum  by 
his  grateful  fellow- townsmen,  and  the 
liberal  donations  which  he  had  pro- 
vided for  distribution  on  his  birthday 
among  the  citizens,  the  inhabitdnts,  the 
married  women  and  the  boys.  These 
gifts  afford  a  curious  insight  into  the 
customs  of  ^oman  life.  There  are 
crustula  and  mulsum  (buns  and  methe- 
glin)  for  the  grov»rn-up  people,  with  the 
addition  of  sportufce  (pr'fesents  Of  money) 
for  the  Decurions,  and  nucum  sparsiones 
(scattering  of  nuts)  fOr  the  boyS.  The 
stone  is  called  by  the  country-people 
La  Fata,  The  view  over  the  Volscian 
mountains  from  Ferentino  is  very  fine, 
including  the  remarkable  peaks  of 
Monte  Cacumo  and  Monte  AcutOj  with 
the  towns  of  Marolb  and  Supino  at  thelt" 
base.  There  are  mineral  spriiigs,  fre- 
quented in  summer  for  their  medicinal 
virtues,  and  which  open  from  thcj 
limestone  rock,  near  the  town.  Fol- 
lovt'iiig  through  fields  of  com  and  vines 
for  6  m.,  the  citadel  of  Alatri  and  th6 
town  of  Veroli  forin  fiiie  objects  in  the 
landiscape  on  the  1.  frbm  this  part  of 
the  line. 

9  kil.  Frosinone  Stat.  (8000  Irihab. 
— Inns  :  Locanda  de  Mattery  at  the  f^ot 
of  the  hill,  tolerable;  Locanda  di  ifa- 
poli,  halfway  up  the  ascent  to  the 
town,  very  mdifferent.)  The  town  is 
also  on  a  hill  960  feet  ribove  the 
sea,  at  the  N.  base  of  which  runs  the 
Cosa,  descending:  from  the  motiutains 
of  the  Collq)ardo.  FrosinOiie,  the  Fru- 
sino  of  the  Volscians,  is  the  capital  of 
an  important  Delegation.  It  contains 
some  remains  of  a  Roniiln  amphitheatre. 
The  female  costumes  at  Frosinone  are 
highly  pictures<\ue,  and  «.t^  ^t<»i^^'^*Cs.^ 
made  \.\ic  svx\i^<ic\&  ^1  ^Va^l  ^z.^^^'^^^ 
artists.  Frusmo  -^^  ^^S^'^^'^^v^^i 
Romans   XX. c,  '^^^  «sA  ^^  m'e^^'^'^ 
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by  Plautus  in  the  *  Captives/  and  by 
other  Latin  writers — 

fert  concltus  inde 
Per  Juga  celsa  gradum,  duris  qua  rupibiu 

haeret 
Bellator  Frusino. 

SU.  Ital,  xn.  530. 

Carriages  from  the  station,  which 
is  2  m.  from  the  town,  on  tlie  arrival 
of  the  trains,  where  conveyances  will 
also  be  found  for  Alatri  and  Veroli. 

There  is  a  road  from  Frosinone  to 
Piperno  and  Sonino,  passing  through  a 
depression  in  the  Volsciau  range,  by 
Prossedi,  a  feudal  possession  of  the 
Gabriellis. 


EXCURSION  TO  ALATRI  AND 
COLLEPARDO. 

The  best  way  of  making  the  excur- 
sion will  be  to  hire  horses  or  a  calessa 
at  Ferentino,  which  is  about  7  m.  from 
Alatri,  or  at  the  Frosinone  Stat.  The 
road  to  Alatri  branches  off  on  the  1., 
3  m.  after  leaving  Ferentino, — that 
from  Frosinone  at  the  bottom  of  its  hill ; 
both  joining  at  the  Osteria  della  Ma- 
donnella.  In  coming  from  Naples  to 
Bome,  the  best  starting-point  will  be 
from  Frosinone.  The  ride  along  the 
plain  is  beautiful,  the  scenery  striking, 
and  the  country  highly  cultivated.  At 
Alatri  there  is  a  small  but  poor 
inn,  the  Locanda  Teresa ;  but  travellers 
should  endeavour  to  procure  letters  of 
recommendation  to  some  resident  in  the 
town.  In  recent  years  an  apothecary 
has  shown  great  civility  in  procuring 
proper  guides,  and  even  in  affording 
accommodation  at  his  own  house,  for 
which  a  suitable  remuneration  will  be 
expected  on  leaving. 

Alatri  ^10,000  Inhab.)  is  one 
of  the  flourishing  towns  of  the  pro- 
vince. It  has  been  the  see  of  a 
bishop  since  a.d.  551.  Its  anti- 
quity is  proved  by  its  ruins.  It  is 
one  of  the  five  Saturnian  cities,  the 
names  of  which  begin  with  the  first 
letter  of  the  alphabet, — Alatri,  Arpino, 
Anagni,  Arce, and Atina.  In  the  'Cap- 
tives '  of  Plautus  it  is  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Axeirfiov,  though  the 
Bllusion  is  by  BO  means  complimentary ; 
^rErgasilus,  the  parasite  and  epicure. 


in  announcing  to  Hegio,  the  father  of 
the  captives,  the  safety  of  his  son, 
swears  m  succession  by  Cora,  Prseneste, 
Signia,  Phrysinone,  and  Alatrium ;  and 
when  asked  by  his  host  why  he  swears 
by  foreign  cities,  he  replies  that  he  does 
so  because  .they  are  just  as  disagreeable 
as  the  dinner  he  had  threatened  to  give 
him.  This  remark  in  the  presence  of  a 
Roman  audience  shows  that  the  dramar 
tist  was  sure  that  it  would  gratify  the 

Prejudice  of  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
ressed.  There  may  also  have  been  a 
political  meaning,  as  all  these  cities  took 
the  part  of  Hannibal  against  Rome.  The 
citadel  of  Alatri  is  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  Pelasgic  construction  to  be 
found  in  Italy.  It  stands  on  the  crest 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is  built ; 
another  wall  of  a  similar  construction 
may  be  traced  round  the  hill  below  the 
present  town,  which  still  preserves  the 
ancient  gates,  which  are  very  remark- 
able from  their  antiposts.  The  Acropolis 
is  built  of  polygonsd  blocks  of  stupend- 
ous size,  put  together  without  cement. 
The  gateway  is  perfectly  preserved ;  its 
roof  is  formed  by  3  enormous  stones, 
resting  on  the  side  walls,  which  still 
show  the  channels  for  the  door.  The 
wall  seen  from  outside  this  gateway  is 
magnificent ;  and  the  lofty  bastion,  ex- 
tending into  the  neighbouring  garden, 
is  at  least  50  ft.  high,  and  composed  of 
only  15  courses.  The  walls  of  Alatri 
convey  a  better  idea  of  these  extra- 
ordinary fortifications  than  any  other 
polygonal  remains  in  Italy.  One  of 
the  gateways  is  formed  by  a  liutel  of  a 
single  block  of  stone,  about  10  ft.  long 
and  5  high  and  deep.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fortress,  in  the  Bishop's 
garden,  is  a  passage,  the  roof  of  which 
IS  of  long  flat  stones,  decreasing  in  size 
upwards,  as  the  roofs  of  many  cham- 
bers in  the  Etruscan  tombs.  It  was 
either  a  sewer  or  a  postern.  Above 
the  entrance  to  it  is  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting the  mystic  sign  of  the  phallus. 
Another  bas-relief  is  close  to  the  Porta 
San  Pietro,  the  principal  gate  of  the 
modem  toWn.  In  the  walls  near  the 
Porta  di  San  Francesco  is  a  sewer 
about  3  ft.  high,  constructed  in  the 
form  of  a  truiicateA.  wsaft,  «Jqc»1  1  it. 
wide  above  and.  \  ft.  «»X  xJaft^Mjwi.  ^\ci& 
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remarkable  remains  of  an  aqueduct, 
carrying  water  from  a  distance  of 
nearly  13  m.  to  Alatri,  have  been  lately 
discovered  near  the  town,  in  the  form 
of  a  gigantic  inverted  syphon,  in  tubes 
of  terracotta  about  15  inches  in  dia- 
meter, thus  famishing  a  supply  to  the 
most  elevated  point  of  the  citadel.  One 
of  the  branches  of  this  syphon  is  up- 
wards of  120  yards  long. 

Alatri  may  be  made  the  centre  of 
numerous  excursions  by  the  artistic 
traveller.  One  to  the  village  of  Fu- 
mone,  about  4  m.  W.,  will  well  repay 
the  fatigue  in  climbing  up  the  peak  on 
which  it  stands,  the  view  being  most 
extensive,  embracing,  it  is  said,  as 
many  as.40  towns  and  villages. 

Therfe  is  a  good  road  from  Alatri  to 
Subiaco,  passing  by  Vico,  Guarcino,  a 
very  primitive  place. 

Amongst  the  objects  of  interest  in 
the  town  of  Alatri  is  a  most  curious 
Latin  dedicatory  inscription,  now  iu 
one  of  the  passages  of  the  Palazzo 
Communale,  to  a  certain  Lucius  Beti- 
lienus  Varus,  who,  whilst  he  was 
censor  of  the  town,  executed  numerous 
public  works  for  its  benefit,  amongst 
others  the  remarkable  aqueduct 
above  referred  to:  from  the  vei-y 
primitive  style  and  spelling,  epigra- 
phists  refer  it  to  about  140  years 
before  our  era,  so  that  it  cannot  be  less 
than  2000  years  old. 

At  about  an  hour's  ride  from  Alatri 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  caverns 
iu  Italy,  called  the  Grotta  di  Collepardo. 
The  women  of  Collepardo  (1000  Inhab.) 
are  the  rivals  of  those  of  Alatri  in  beauty. 
The  bridle-road  is  rough,  but  the 
worst  part  of  it  may  be  avoided  by  going 
round  through  Vico,  which,  although 
longer,  is  more  a^eable.  The  entrance 
to  the  grotto  is  in  a  deep  valley, 
through  which  flows  the  Capo  Fiume, 
one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Cosa,  a  tributary  of  the  Sacco.  The 
descent  is  steep,  and  will  occupy 
half  an  hour.  The  cavern  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  Italy  ;  it  consists  of  two 
principal  chambers,  from  which  smaller 
ones  branch  off.  The  length  from  the 
entrance  to  the  furthest  extremity  is 


roof  and  sides  are  covered  with  magni- 
ficent stalactites  in  every  variety  of 
form ;  but  the  effect  is  injured  by  the 
smoke  of  the  hemp  torches  which  the 
guides  use  to  light  it  up.  To  see  the 
cavern  to  advantage,  the  tourist  would 
do  well  to  provide  himself  with  a  mag- 
nesium light. 

A  mile  from  Collepardo  is  a  plain 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  in  the 
midst  of  which  is  the  Pozzo  di  Antullo, 
the  most  curious  object  in  the  district, 
and  much  more  easy  of  access  than  the 
grotto.  It  is  an  enormous  pit  sunk  in 
the  limestone  of  the  plain,  about  4.50 
yards  in  circumference,  and  not  less 
than  200  ft.  deep.  Its  nearly  vertical 
sides  are  incrusted  with  stalactites,  and 
in  many  places  clothed  with  ivy  and 
other  creepers.  The  bottom  is  filled 
with  shrubs  and  trees  of  considerable 
size,  forming  a  perfect  jungle,  iu  which 
nestle  a  colony  of  wild  pigeons  and 
numerous  other  birds.  The  peasants 
of  the  vicinity  sometimes  descend  by 
means  of  cords,  to  convey  their  goats 
to  fatten  in  the  summer  season.  It  can 
only  have  been  formed  by  a  sudden 
sinking  of  the  calcareous  beds  at  the 
surface,  which  covered  an  extensive 
subterranean  cavern. 

3  m.  higher  up  the  valley  of  Collepar- 
do is  the  rich  Carthusian  Monastery 
or  Certosa  di  Trisulti,  founded  in 
1208  by  Innocent  III.,  and  finely  situ- 
ated among  woods,  backed  by  the 
mountain  crests  of  the  Cima  Rotonaria. 
The  ch.  contains  some  paintings  by 
Cav,  d'ArpinOf  and  by  a  modem  Neapo- 
litan artist,  Salci, 

A  good  carriage-road  leads  from 
Alatri  to  Veroli,  and  from  there  to  Ca- 
samari  and  to  Porino,  the  Papal  fron- 
tier Dogana  and  military  station,  from 
which  there  is  a  bridle-bath  only  to 
Castelluccio  and  Isola.  Veroli^  the  an- 
cient Verulce,  is  a  well-to-do  episcopal 
town  upon  an  elevation,  and  command- 
ing a  magnificent  view :  it  has  some  re- 
mains ot  polygonal  walls.  The  road 
from  Veroli  to  Casamari  is  very  good 
and  picturesque,  and  to  be  performed  in 
f  of  an  hour.  Casamari  is  celebrated 
for  its  Convent  o€  Cvs^fct^-sacoL  \SkRs^J«^, 


8)2 yards;  it  is  entirely  excavated  m\  tONv\i\c\i\^«X\aj(^<ft^^N^x^\^^^ 
the  secondary  limestone  rocks.     Tb.e \  Got^oic  Ci\i\xx<:Xi,  ct^Xft^  Vo^  ^-'^'^  ,>ii»S^« 
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the  Suabian  dynasty,  atid  remarkable 
for  its  pointed  architecture,  evidently 
of  German  origin.  The  fa9ade  has  a 
wheel- window  between  2  lancet-shaped 
ones,  like  those  in  thb  aisles,  into  each 
of  which  opened  2  pointed  doors,  now 
closed,  the  central  one  being  rounded 
or  Norman.  It  was  consecrated  in 
1217  by  Pope  Honorius  III.  It  con- 
sists of  nave,  separated  from  the 
aisles  by  6  pointed  arches,  of  short 
transepts,  and  a  choir,  in  which  stands 
the  modern  high  altar  with  its  taber- 
nacle, erected  in  the  reign  of  Clement 
XI.  Out  of  the  cloisters  opens  a  very 
elegant  chapterhouse,  in  the  purest 
Gothic  style,  supported  by  grouped 
small  columns,  forming  4  pilasters, 
with  a  handsome  groined  roof,  and 
4  windows,  each  having  a  central 
muUion.  The  adjoining  convent  is 
now  tenanted  by  38  Cistercian  monks, 
having  a  mitred  abbot  at  their  head,  of 
the  same  rule  as  those  of  Santa  Croce 
in  Gerusalemme,  at  Rome ;  about  I  m. 
from  the  convent  is  the  stat.  of  Porino, 
where  the  carriage-road  ends,  and 
about  which  are  some  extensive  Ro- 
man or  Greek  ruins  or  substructions, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  form 
part  of  the  villa  of  Cains  Marius,  frotn 
which  Casamari  is  supposed  to  derive 
its  name ;  the  site  of  th6  Cirrhseton 
of  Plutarch,  which,  from  inscriptions, 
appears  to  have  been  near  here.  Castel- 
'  luccio  is  4  m.  from  Porino  by  a  bridle- 
path, and  Isola  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
further  on.  Isola  is  a  very  pictur- 
esque and  thriving  place,  having  24 
manufactories  of  woollen  cloths  and 
paper.  Here  carriages  can  be  easily 
obtained  for/Sora,  J  an  hour  farther  on. 
Of  late  this  part  of  the  frontier  has 
been  infested  by  bands  of  political 
brigands,  and  will  be  far  from  safe  for 
the  tourist  as  long  as  this  iniquitous 
system  is  allowed  to  exist. 

Leaving  the  Frosinone  Stat.,  the  rly. 
continues  along  the  plain  through 
vineyards  to 

6  kil.  Ceccano  Stat.,  close  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  near  the  Sacco.    The  village 
on   the   opposite    bank  of   the   river, 
a//t/  on  the  declivity  of  .A  Uinestone 
AJ/J,  cdiatnahdiDg  tbd  Harrow   defile, 


is  reached  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge 
of  9  arches;  the  large  palace,  close  to  . 
the  river,  belongs  to  Sigr.   Berardi,  a 
rich  proprietor  of  the  locality.    Card. 
Antonelli  has  also  a  house  here. 

This  will  be  the  iiearest  point  to  the 
once  brigand  villages  of  Sonino,  S. 
Lorenzo.  Vallecorsa,  Prossedi,  Pipemo, 
Terracina,  &c.,  and  the  principal  site^ 
on  the  Volscian  mountains.  On  leaving 
Ceccano  the  rly.  crosses  for  3  tn,  a 
country  plantied  in  vines  and  oaks  to 

9  kil.  Pofi  Stat.  The  village  of  this 
name,  as  well  as  that  of  Arnara,  are 
seen  on  hills  to  the  1.,  the  eminence  on 
which  Pofi  stands,  is  an  extinct  vol- 
cano, offering  many  of  the  characters 
of  a  crater ;  beyond  Pofi  Stat.,  but  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  valley 
opens  leading  to  Valle  Corsa,  San  Lo- 
renzo, Pastena,  &c.,  of  late  a  favourite 
place  of  resort  of  political  brigands. 
The  village  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
on  i*t.,  overlooking  this  valley,  is  Cas- 
tro. The  line  of  rly.  from  here  to  the  • 
Italian  frontier  runs  through  cuttings 
in  the  tertiary  Pliocene  mans. 

12  kil.  Ceprano  Stat.,  the  last  in  the 
Papal  States.  Here  passports,  which 
were  taken  at  the  stat.  in  Rome,  are  re- 
delivered to  the  traveller.  On  returning 
from  Naples  luggage  is  visited,  which 
occasions  a  delay  of  nearly  an  hour, 
and  carriages  are  changed.  There  is 
a  very  fair  cafe'  and  buffet  (the  only 
place  on  the  way  where  a  tolerable 
repast  can  be  obtained)  at  the  stat., 
from  which  the  town  of  Ceprano  is 
about  1  m.  distant  ( Inn  :  Locanda 
Nuova).  Ceprano,  a  frontier  town  of 
the  Papal  States,  is  situated  on  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Liris,  which  about  a  mile 
lower  down  becomes,  after  its  junction 
with  the  Tolero,  the  Garigliano :  and  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  erected  by  Pius 
VI.,  on  foundations  of  Roman  times, 
on  it  is  an  inscription  which  records 
its  restoration  by  Antoninus  Pius.  It  is 
a  modern  copy  of  one  which  was 
discovered  on  the  spot.  In  the  middle 
ages  Ceprano  was  for  a  time  the 
residence  of  Pope  Pascal  II.  during 
his  contests  with  the  Emperor  Henry 
IV.  ;  in  1144  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
interview  between  "Po^e  L.ucvoi^W.'aw^ 
King  Roger  of  B»\c\\y  \  w^Q.  Va  \'ra 
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cardinals,  oa  his  return  from  the  Holy  ' 
Land  to  assume  the  Papacy.  When  | 
Cbartes  of  Anjoa  iuiaded  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  in  Ia6«,  the  Count  of  Caserta,  ' 
Sfaiifred's  brother-ill-law,  who  was  left 
at  Ceprano  to  defend  the  passage  tit 
the  Garigliano,  retired  at  the  approach 
of  Charles,  and  the  strong  fortress  of 
Rocca  d'Arce  was  also  treacherously  or 
cowardly  surrendered.  These  CTents 
are  immortalised  by  Dante  in  the 
lafemo  : 


Ctascnn  PuglieB 
The  1 


e  fu  buglardo 


.  '  along  the  plain  of  tha 
Garigliano  from  the  rly.  slat.,  exteud- 
iog  to  Honte  Casino,  on  one  side,  and 
np  the  valley  of  the  Lirig,  embracing 
the  piolurestjuely  situated  town  of  Hoc- 
ca  d'Arce,  with  the  distant  snow-capped 
peaks   of   the  Abruixl  Apenninee,  is 


Ibr  the  excursion ;  so  that  by  leaTisg 
Ceprano  at  bd  early  hour  the  traveller 
tan  visit  the  fills  of  the  Liris  at  Isola, 
the  ate  of  Cicero's  villa  at  Arpino, 
and  return  through  the  latter  and  reach 
ior  the  night  S.  Gerinano,  where  there 
is  better  accommodation,  or  even 
Naples, 

A  few  hnndred  yds.  beyond  the  Cep- 
lano  Slat.,  the  rly.  reaches  the  Llris, 
which  it  crosses  on  an  iron  bridge, 
leaving  the  height  of  Dpi  on  the  1. 
The  river  ntns  here  through  a  deep 
ravine  iu  the  tertiary  marls.  Sooa 
lifter  we  reach  the 

2  kil.  Isnletta  Sial.,  the  frontier  itat. 
of  Ihehingdotnof  Italy.  Hera  passports 
»re  examined  (no  visa  required  to 
those  of  British  subjects),  and  small 
parcels  opened,  the  larger  luggage  being 
searched  at  Naples, 

About  3  m.    from  Isoletta  c 


Inca 


Th 


and   h    C     d 


b    k    f   h     Ln 


n  a   j;    ppo        Cpra 

of  htiglilB  eiteiiding  along  t 

to  Isoletta,  at  a  place  called 


city  of  FregelliB,  colonized  by  the  Ro-  . 
macs  B.C.  92S.  Hnanibal  md  waste 
its  territory  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
habitants having  destroyed  the  bridges 
ovt^r  the  Lirls  to  impede  his  passage.  | 
Owing  to  a  revolt  against  Rome  it  was  I 
so  far  mined  by  the  ppiEtor  L.  Oplmius,  i 
B.C.  125,  that  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it 
was  a  mere  village. 

Travellers  who  dedre  to  go  on 
to  Naples  will  proceed  at  once  by 
railway.  Thosewho  wish  to  enjoy  beau- 
tiful scenery,  and  to  examine  the  re- 
mains of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
cities  of  the  Volsci,  are  recommended 
to  make  an  excursion  from  the  Isoletta 


t.  to  Isola  and  Arpino. 
There  are  excellent  earriage-roada  the 
vhoieway,  andshonrs  will  be  sufficient 


nithio  the  Italian  territory  — 
•1  m.  further  south  Pko  Paruese, 
remarkable  for  the  cooical  mountain 
upon  which  it  stands.  Close  bj  are 
some  ruins  supposed  to  be  those  of 
jWra(«rio  A'oia,  a  station  on  the  YiaLa- 
lifi,  and  a  Volscian  city,  where  Cicero 
tells  us  that  Antony  and  his  A'iends  con- 
ixicted  plots  against  him,  and  which 
.Tuvenal  mentions  as  a  quiet  and  cheap 
country  town,  like  Sora  and  Frusiuo. 
4  good  carriagd-road  ei  lends  from 
Isoletta  to  Itri  and  Oaeta,  passing 
below  Pico  and  by  Campo  di  Mele. 

8  kil.  Soccasecca  Stat.,  in  the  plain, 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Helpte.  A 
mail  diligence  leaves  here  daily  (br 
Sora,  and  vice  versi,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  early  trains  fmm  Noples  and  Home, 
passing  below  Arce,  from  which  it 
tbllows  the  I,  bank  of  the  Liris  throuirh 
Isolo.  This  conveyance  is  in  corres- 
pondence with  another  hv  the  valley  of 
the  llovelo,  to  the  Lake  nf  Fueino, 
kfeTiZiao,  Tagliacozzo,  &c.  (see  Rto. 
144). 

The  rly.  from  here  to  San  Germano 
passes  ihrongh  cuttings  in  the  I'leio- 
p.cne  marls,  gradually  opproachine  the. 
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plain  bounded  on  each  side  by  moun- 
tains. 

On  the  hills  on  the  1.  are  the  towns  of 
Rocca  Secca,  crowned  by  a  very  pictur- 
esque castle  in  ruins,  the  birthplace  of 'S'^. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Caprile.  The  plain 
below  Rocca  Secca  was  the  scene  of  the 
victory  of  Louis  of  Anjou  and  his  Flo- 
rentine allies  over  Ladislaus  King  of 
Naples.  The  young  Louis  crossed  the 
frontier  with  an  army  of  12,000  men, 
on  the  19th  May,  1411.  The  forces  of 
Ladislaus  were  drawn  up  at  Rocca 
Secca,  awaiting  the  attack.  Louis  led 
his  troops  in  person,  and  such  was  their 
impetuosity  tnat  the  army  of  Ladislaus 
was  totally  overthrown,  and  nearly  all 
the  barons  were  taken  prisoners.  Ladis- 
laus fled,  first  to  Rocca  Secca,  and 
from  there  to  San  Germano.  At  either 
place  he  might  easily  have  been  made 
prisoner,  if  the  conqueror  had  been  less 
anxious  for  pillage ;  but  the  soldiers 
were  so  desirous  to  obtain  money  that 
they  sold  even  their  arms  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Ladislaus,  on  hearing  of  this 
result,  observed:  "The  day  after  my 
defeat,  my  kingdom  and  my  person 
were  equally  in  the  power  of  my  ene- 
mies ;  the  next  day  my  person  was 
safe,  but  they  were  still,  if  they  chose, 
masters  of  my  kingdom ;  the  third  day 
all  the  fruits  of  their  victory  were  lost." 
Ladislaus  sent  money  to  the  invaders 
from  San  Germano.  His  troops  occu- 
pied the  defiles  of  the  road  to  Naples, 
and  Louis  retired  to  allow  Ladislaus,  in 
spite  of  his  defeat,  to  become  master  of 
the  Papal  States.  Farther  on,  Palaz- 
zuolo  and  Fiedimonte,  picturesquely 
placed  among  the  hills,  are  passed ;  and 
as  we  advance  the  most  prominent 
object  in  the  landscape  is  Monte  Casino, 
crowned  by  its  celebrated  monastery. 

5  kil.  Aquino  Stat. 

1  m.  on  the  i*t.  of  the  railway, 
but  scarcely-  seen  from  it  through 
the  trees,  is  the  town  of  Aquino, 
the  ancient  Aquinum,  the  birthplace 
of  Juvenal,  and  of  the  Emperor 
Pescennius  Niger,  a  municipal  town 
of  considerable  importance,  called  by 
Cicero  frequens  municipium,  Juvenal 
mentions  it : 

J^jgtf  vale  nosM  memor;  et  qnoties  te 
Bama  tao  reScI  properantem  reddet  Aquino  j 


Me  quoque  ad  Helvinam  Cererem,  vestramque 

Dianam 
Convelie,  a  Camls.  Sat,  lu.  316. 

The  plain  on  the  N.  of  the  modem 
town  abounds  in  ruins,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  are  a  deserted  church  of 
the  early  times  of  Christianity,  built 
upon  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Hercules, 
and  now  known  as  the  Vescovado,  In  the 
walls  are  many  fragments  of  Latin  in- 
scriptions.  The  front  is  approached  by 
the  steps  of  the  ancient  temple,  com- 
posed of  white  marble,  and  still   re- 
taining the  bases  of  its  columns,  which 
formed  a  portico  60  ft.   long.      The 
doorways  of  the  ch.  are  ornamented 
with  fragments  of  ancient  cornices  of 
great  beauty,  richly  carved  with  acan- 
thus-leaves.     The    interior    exhibits 
many  peculiarities.  The  nave  is  divided 
from   the '  south  aisle  by  four  round 
arches,  and  from  the  north  by  six.     In 
the  walls  of  the  nave  are  six  small 
round-headed  clerestory  windows.    Six 
round   windows    occur  in   the    south 
aisle,  and  a  lancet  one  over  the  altar. 
The    roof  has    disappeared,    and  the 
ground  inside  the  ch.,  which  has  been 
used  as  a  cemetery  in  recent  times,  is 
overgrown   with   bushes  and  encum- 
bered with  ruins.     Among  these  are 
two  stone  sarcophagi,  without  covers. 
In  the  wall  near  me  door  is  a  bas- 
relief,   with    a    sitting  figure    in   the 
middle,  numerously  attended.    All  the 
costumes   are   Roman.     Close   to  the 
ch.  is   a  Triumphal   Arch,  with  Co- 
rinthian columns,  through  which  there 
is  now  a  watercourse,  called  the  i?i- 
viera  della   Madonna  del  Fianto.     Be- 
yond   this,  a    narrow   lane    leads    to 
the    other   ruins,    passing    over    one 
of  the  few  remaining  portions  of  the 
Via  Latino;  the  pavement  is  almost 
perfect.    The  ancient  gateway  of  the 
city,  now  called  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  is 
square,  and  beautifully  built  of  mas- 
sive blocks.    The  roof  is  vaulted,  and 
springs    from   the    four    angles ;    the 
projecting  stones  to  receive  the  upper 
hinges  of  the   double  doors  are  still 
perfect.    In  a  line  beyond  this  gate- 
way are  some  fragments  of  the  city 
walls,  built  of  large  blocks  without 
cement,    the   xmns  oi   «k.  teai"^\'fe  d 
Diana,  of  a  Tlieatte,  anfli,  tsa^«t  qh. 
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of  a  Temple  of  Ceres,  now  called  S. 
Pietro.  The  Temple  of  Diana,  now 
the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria  Maddalena, 
is  very  massive.  Numerous  frag- 
ments of  Doric  columns,  triglyphs, 
and  portions  of  the  frieze  attest  its 
ancient  magnificence.  The  columns 
appear  to  nave  been  about  4  ft.  in 
diameter.  Numerous  inscriptions  are 
seen  in  the  walls  of  the  city,  many  of 
which  appear  to  be  sepulchral. 

About  3  m.  S.  of  Aquino  is  Ponte- 
coRVo,  the  capital  of  a  small  state  10  m. 
in  circuit,  with  7500  Inhab.,  which  un- 
til the  recent  political  changes  belonged 
to  the  Pope.  It  is  situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  Liris,  and,  united  to 
Aquino  and  Sora,  forms  the  see  of  a 
bishop.  It  was  founded  in  the  9th 
centy.  by  Rodoaldad' Aquino,  one  of  its 
early  counts.  It  fell  under  the  Normans 
in  the  11th  centy.,  and  in  the  12th  was 
sold  by  Robert  Count  of  Cajazzo  to  the 
monastery  of  Monte  Casino.  In  1389 
Boniface  IX.  took  it  from  the  monks 
and  gave  it  to  the  Tomacelli  family,  who 
held  it  till  1406,  when  it  was  restored 
to  the  monastery  by  Innocent  VII.  In 
1469,  the  army  of  Pius  II.  captured  it 
on  their  march  into  Naples  in  support 
of  John  Duke  of  Anjou.  It  was  seized 
in  1758  by  Charles  III.  Napoleon  be- 
stowed it  upon  Bemadotte,  with  the 
title  of  Prince.  It  was  restored  to 
the  Church,  with  Benevento,  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  It  now  forms  a 
part  of  the  Italian  province  of  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro.  In  the  11th  and  12th 
cents.  Pontecorvo  was  the  residence 
of  several  Greek  emigrants  from  Cala- 
bria, who  settled  here  and  at  Aquino, 
founded  monasteries,  and  introduced 
in  the  Church  ceremonies,  it  is  said,  the 
Greek  ritual.  It  has  a  medieval  castle, 
a  cathedral,  a  good  bridge,  and  a  small 
hospital.  Some  ruins  in  its  neighbour- 
hood have  been  supposed  to  be  those 
of  Tnteramna  Lirmas ;  but  that  ancient 
•  city  of  the  Volscians  is,  upon  better 
authority,  placed  at  Terame,  6  m.  farther 
E.,  near  Pignataro. 

A  cross  road  from  Pontecorvo  and 

Pico  to  San  Germano  joins  the  post  line 

below  the  town  of  Piedimonte ;  a  bridle 

road  leads  across  the  hills  from  this 

latter  village  to  Mina. 


San  Germano  is  not  seen  until  the 
road  turns  round  the  base  of  Monte 
Casino,  when  the  ruins  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, situated  close  to  the  road,  open 
upon  the  view. 

10  San  Germano  Stat.f  on  the  S.  and 
close  to  the  town  (7900  Inhab.— Inns: 
Alhergo  Seale,  rather  dirty;  and  Vilia 
Bapido,  improved  and  tolerable),  occu- 
pying a  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Casinum,  and  built  at  the  base  of  a 
rugged  bare  limestone  hill,  on  which 
stands  the  feudal  castle,  with  its  pic- 
turesque towers,  which  was  carried 
by  storm  by  the  army  of  Charles  of 
Anjou.  The  plain  in  front  of  the  town 
is  watered  by  the  Rapido,  the  ancient 
Vin%u8, 

Casinum,  a  town  of  Latium,  was 
colonised  by  the  Romans  B.C.  312,  and 
is  often  mentioned  during  the  2nd 
Punic  War.  Hannibal  on  one  occasion 
ravaged  its  territory,  but  did  not  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  town.  Its  most 
remarkable  ruins  are  passed  on  the  1. 
in  entering  the  modem  town  from  the 
Roman  side.  The  path  leading  to 
them  from  the  inn,  passing  above  the 
present  high  road,  was  one  of  the  an- 
cient streets.  In  many  places  the 
pavement  is  preserved,  and  exhibits 
marks  of  chariot  wheels.  The  first 
object  that  occurs  is  a  building  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Tomb,  which  stood 
on  the  Via  Latina,  now  converted 
into  a  ch.  called  the  Chiesa  del  Croci" 
Jisso,  It  stands  on  the  1.  of  the  path, 
above  the  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre. 
It  is  a  small  square  building,  with  four 
recesses  or  niches.  The  roof  is  arched 
as  a  cupola,  and,  like  the  walls,  is 
constructed  of  massive  blocks  of 
travertine.  The  entrance  door  has 
been  much  altered  to  suit  it  to  the 
existing  ch. 

Above  this  are  the  remains  of  the 
Theatre,  built  of  reticulated  masonry. 
It  is  entirely  ruined ;  but  one  chamber, 
apparently  connected  with  the  stage, 
still  exhibits  the  ancient  highly  polished 
white  stucco.  The  Amphitheatre,  below 
the  tomb,  is  still  an  imposing  ruin. 
Its  walls  were  coated  with.  re-tvcAsia^saL 
masonrv.      "^vi^   coNxassa^'e*   ^s^  ^^"^ 
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rest  against  the  mountain.  The  seats 
of  the  interior  have  disappeared,  and  the 
arena  has  been  converted  into  a  field. 
It  was  built  at  the  expense  of  Umidia 
Quadratilla,  a  lady  of  Casinum, 
mentioned  in  Pliny's  letters.  The  in- 
scription recording  this  fact  is  pre- 
served in  the  museum  of  Monte  Casmo. 
Vmidia,  C.  F,  QvadratHldy  Amphiihea' 
trvm  et  Tempivm.  Casinatibvs  sva.  pecv' 
nia,  fecit.  Nearly  opi)osite,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rapido,  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Villa  of  Varrot  of  which  he  has 
left  a  detailed  description.  M.  An- 
tony made  it  afterwards  the  scene 
of  his  orgies,  ais  we  learn  from  Cicero, 
who  adds :  Studiorum  enim  snorum  M, 
Varro  voluit  esse  illud,  non  libidinnnif 
diversorium,  Quas  in  Ula  villa  ante  dice- 
hantur  ?  qius  cogitabantvtr  ?  quoi  Uteris 
mandabantur  f  Jtira  populi  Romania  mO' 
numenta  majorum,  omnis  sapieniice  ratio, 
omnisque  doctrina. — Phil.  ii.  4i), 

Some  of  the  modem  churches  are 
built  with  materials  from  ancient  bulld- 
.  ings.  One  of  them  contains  1 2  marble 
Corinthian  columns;  and  outside  the 
door  of  another  is  a  colossal  vase, 
a  votive  offering  of  T.  Pomponius  to 
Hercules,  as  recorded  in  an  inscription 
now  almost  illegible. 

San  Germano  was  a  place  of  im- 
portance in  the  middle  a^es.  The 
Emperor  Otho  IV.  took  it  on  his 
invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
in  1210.  The  legates  of  Honorius  III. 
received  here  the  oath  of  Frederick  II. 
to  undertake  a  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land;  and  his  fiticcesfeori  Gregory  IX., 
concluded  in  it  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  same  emperor.  The  town  is  as 
well  known  for  its  foggy  climate  as 
Casinum  was  in  former  days. 

Nebulosi  rura  Casini. 

SiL.  Ital.  iv.  22T. 

The  MoNASTERT  OF  Monte  Ca&ino 

s  situated  on  the  lofty  hill  above  the 

town,  and  is  2^  m.  from  it.    The  road 

leading  to  it,  only  to  be  travelled  on 

horseback  or  on  a  Utter,  commences  at 

the  west  extremity  of  the  town  ;  horses 

and  donkeys   for   the  ascent  •will   be 

found  at  thie  rly.  station.    Travellers 

227^  rjsjt  it  and  return  to  San  Ger- 

jnano  in  4  bdnrs.    It  is  withoui  excep- 

ioa  the  grandest  mon^iic  establish- 


ment in  Europe.  Its  undoubted  anti- 
quity, its  interest  as  the  residence  of 
St.  Benedict  and  the  cradle  of  monach^ 
ism,  its  literary  treasures,  the  learn- 
ing and  accomplishments  of  the  breth- 
ren, all  combine  to  place  it  above 
the  rivalry  of  every  similar  institution. 
It  was  fouhded  by  St.  Benedict  in 
529.  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo ; 
a  fact  commemorated  by  Dante  : 

Quel  monte,  a  cui  C^Bino  h  nella  costa, 
Fu  frequentato  gi&  in  su  la  cinia 
Dalle  gente  iDgnnnata  e  mal  disposta. 

E  quel  sou  io  che  8U  vi  portal  prima 
I^  nume  di  Colni,  che  in  terra  addusse 
La  veritk  che  tanto  ci  subiiraa : 

E  tanta  grazia  sopra  me  rllusse 
Che  io  ritrassi  le  ville  circonstantt 
Dair  empio  culto,  che  il  mondo  sednsse. 

Far.  xxn. 

The  Monastery  is  a  massive  pile, 
more  like  a  palace  than  a  convent,  but 
without  much  architectural  pretension, 
although  its  great  extent  and  general 
simplicity  make  it  an  imposing  edifice. 
It  is  entered  by  a  low  rocky  passage,  said 
to  have  been  the  cell  of  the  founder. 
The  courts  to  which  this  leads  com- 
municate with  each  other  by  open 
arcades.  The  centre  one  is  supplied 
with  a  cistern  of  delicious  water,  and 
is  ornamented  with  statues  of  St. 
Benedict  and  his  sister  Sta.  Scolastica. 
A  handsome  flight  of  steps  leads  to 
the  upper  quadrangle,  in  which  the 
ch.  is  built.  In  a  cloister  which 
runs  round  it,  supported  by  granite 
columns  from  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
are  placed  marble  statues  of  the  prin- 
cipal benefactors  of  the  ch.  Over  the 
door  a  I^atin  inscription  records  the 
foundation  of  the  abbey,  and  its  sub- 
sequent vicissitudes  up  to  the  year 
1G49.  The  ch.  erected  by  St.  Bene- 
dict was  destroyed  towards  the  end  of 
the  6th  centy.  by  the  Longobards,  re- 
built in  the  8th  by  the  Abbot  Petro- 
naces,  burnt  by  the  Saracens  in  883, 
repaired  by  the  Abbot  Johannes,  and 
again  rebuilt  by  the  Abbot  Desiderius 
in  1065.  It  was  consecrated  in  748 
by  Pope  Zacharias,  and  again  in  1071 
by  Alexander  II.  It  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  1349,  and 
restored  m  1365  by  Urban  V.  In  1649 
it  fell  down  m  coiifeec\]aetic:ft  ot  ^la  Ti^%- 
ligence  of  the  N^otVyDCftb.  ^Ni^tv^  ^«avft 
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epairs.  Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  ( 
cent,  it  was  once  more  rebuilt  with 
greater  magnificence  than  ever,  in  its 
present  form..  It  was  completed  in 
1727,  and  on  the  19th  May  in  that  year 
it  was  consecrated  by  Benedict  Xlll. 
The  centre  door  is  oi  bronze,  and  con- 
tains, in  inlaid  silver  letters,  a  cata- 
logue of  all  the  tenures,  fieft,  and  other 
possessions  of  the  abbey  in  1066,  when 
the  door  was  manufactured  at  Con- 
stantinople, by  order  of  the  Abbot 
Desiderius,  who  afterwards  became 
Pop9  under  the  name  of  Victor  III. 

The  interior  of  the  Church  far  sur- 
passes in  elegance  and  in  costliness  of 
decoration  every  other  in  Italy,  scarcely 
surpassed  by  St.  Peter's  itself.  The 
floors  of  Florentine  mosaic,  the  profu- 
sion of  rich  marbles,  and  the  psuntings, 
give  it  an  unapproachable  superiority. 

On  each  side  of  the  high  altar  there 
is  a  handsome  mausoleum  ;  one  is  the 
work  of  Francesco  Sangallo,  erected  at 
the  expense  of  Clement  VII.  to  the 
memory  of  his  nephew  Pietro  de* 
Medici,  drowned  in  the  Garigliano 
p.  19) ;  the  other  to  Guidone  Fieramosca^ 
last  prince  of  Mignano.  The  high 
altar  is  rich  in  precious  marbles.  St. 
Benedict  and  Sta.  Scolastica  are  buried 
beneath  it.  The  subterranean  chapel 
contains  paintings  by  Marco  da  Siena 
and  Mazzaroppi,  which  have  suffered 
much  by  damp.  During  his  residence 
in  the  monastery,  Tasso  was  a  con- 
stant visitor  to  this  chapel.  The 
choir  of  the  ch.  is  of  walnut  wood. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  exquisite 
sculpture  of  its  flowers,  figures,  &c. 
Fifty  Corinthian  columns,  with  orna- 
mental bases,  divide  the  seats  from  each 
other.  The  panels  forming  the  backs, 
48  in  number,  are  carved  in  every  va- 
riety of  pattern,  with  flowers,  birds,  or 
foliage,  and  a  portrait  of  some  religious 
character  in  the  middle.  The  doors 
of  the  sacristy  and  those  opposite  to 
them  leading  to  the  convent  are 
superb.  The  chapels  on  each  side 
the  altar,  the  Cappella  dclV  Assunzione, 
and  that  of  the  Addolorata^  are  perfect 
specimens  of  Florentine  mosaic,  which 
is  lavished  equally  over  the  floor,  walls, 
and  altar.  On  the  space  over  the 
doors  is  a  fresco  by  Luca   Giordano^ 


representing  the  consecration  of  the 
ch.  by  Alexander  II.  The  Chapel  of 
the  SS.  Sacramento,  and  the  ceiling 
of  the  nave,  representing  the  miracles 
of  St.  Benedict  and  the  monastic 
virtues,  are  also  by  Giordano,  who 
has  inserted  his  name  with  the  date, 
1677.  The  chapel  of  S.  Gregory 
the  Great  contains  a  picture  of  the 
Saint,  by  Marco  Mazzaroppx,  whose 
principal  works  are  to  be  found  here. 
The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  over 
the  door  in  the  side  aisle,  is  also  by 
Mazzaroppi,  The  organ  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Italy.  The  Refectory  contains 
a  fine  painting  of  the  miracle  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  by  Bassano. 

The  Library  of  Monte  Casino  will 
always  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  the 
scholar^  as  the  sanctuary  in  which 
many  treasures  of  Greek  and  Latin 
literature  were  preserved  durine  the 
dark  ages.  Even  in  the  early  history 
of  the  monastery,  copies  of  tne  rarest 
classical  MSS.  were  made  by  the  monks. 
To  the  Abbot  Desiderius,  who  greatly 
encouraged  these  transcripts  in  the  1 1th 
cent.,  we  are  probably  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Idyls  of  Theo- 
critus and  the  Fasti  of  Ovid.  The 
library  contains  at  this  time  upwards 
of  10,000  vols.,  among  which  are  some 
cinque-cento  editions  of  great  rarity  and 
value.  The  oldest  MSS.  are : — a  trans- 
lation by  Kufus  of  Origen's  Commen- 
tai7  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, of  the  6th  cent. ;  a  Dante  of 
the  14th,  with  marginal  and  inter- 
linear notes ;  a  Virgil  of  the  14th 
copied  from  another  MS.  of  the  10th 
cent,  in  Lombard  characters,  which 
supplies  the  termination  of  many 
verses  incomplete  in  other  copies: 
original  MSS.  of  Leo  Ostiensis  and 
Ricardo  di  San  Germano;  and  the 
Vision  of  Frate  Alberico,  which  some 
suppose  to  have  given  Dante  the  idea 
of  the  Divina  Commedia. 

The  Archives.,  however,  contain  by 
far  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  trea- 
sures of  the  abbey.  They  comprise 
about  800  original  diplomas  and  char- 
ters of  emperors,  k\w^%,  ^nsJba!^,  ^so^ 
barons,  AaegviwiWi^  VvOdl  feC^  ^ynss^r.^^,  ^"t 
t\ie  lx>m\iaT^%,  m  %%\  %  wA jv.  ^'«^^'^;^, 
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relating  to  the*  monastery  from  the 
11th  cent.  Many  of  the  charters  have 
portraits  of  the  princes  by  whom  they 
were  granted.  The  seals  attached 
to  them  alone  would  be  a  curious 
study.  This  inestimable  collection  of 
the  political  and  religious  history  of 
the  middle  ages  has  been  carefully  ar- 
ranged and  copied  into  six  folio  vo- 
lumes. Among  the  numerous  letters  is 
the  correspondence  of  I>on  Erasmo  Gat- 
tola,  the  historian  of  the  abbey,  with 
Muratori,  Tiraboschi,  Mabillon,  Mont- 
faucon,  and  other  learned  men  of  his 
time.  At  the  end  of  an  Italian  version 
of  Boccaccio,  Be  Claris  Mulierihus,  are, 
the  letter  of  Mahomet  II.  to  Nicholas 
v.,  in  which  he  complains  of  the 
armaments  raised  against  him  by  the 
Pope,  and  promises  to  become  a  Christian 
as  soon  as  he  arrives  at  Rome  with  his 
army;  and  the  answer  of  the  Pope, 
declaring  that  he  is  not  to  be  duped  by 
the  pretended  promise  of  conversion. 
A  sella  halnearia  of  rosso  antico,  found 
at  Suio,  on  the  banks  of  the  Garigliano, 
is  preserved  here.  The  Tower,  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  hal)itation 
of  St.  Benedict,  contains  some  pictures 
by  L,  Giordano,  Novelli,  Spagnoletto,  &c., 
remains  of  the  great  collection,  which 
was  carried  off  to  enrich  the  gallery  at 
Naples.  The  cloisters  of  this  part  of 
the  building  have  been  converted  into 
a  gallery  of  inscriptions  and  antiquities, 
collected  chiefly  among  the  ruins  of 
Casinum. 

The  inmates  of  the  monasteiy  con- 
sisted in  1865  of  20  brethren  in  holy 
orders;  about  as  many  novices,  who 
are  not  necessarily  obliged  to  take  the 
monastic  vows ;  and  1 50  pupils,  receiv- 
ing a  general  education.  The  revenues 
of  the  establishment  were  formerly 
more  than  20,000/.  a  year;  they  now 
little  exceed  3000/.  Depending  on  the 
monastery  is  a  kind  of  reformatoiy 
for  boys,  who  are  instructed  in  matters 
connected  with  agriculture.  The  Abbot 
held  the  rank  of  lirst  baron  of  the  king- 
dom. But  though  the  high  and  palmy 
days  of  Monte  Casino  have  passed  away, 
the  hospitality  of  the  brethren  con- 
tJnuea  to  he  extended  to  strangers  with 
unseeded  kindness  and  courtesy. 
^reral  Jarge  and  comfortable  rooms 


are  set  apart  for  the  accommodation 
of  visitors,  and  a  cordial  welcome  is 
never  wanting.  The  view  from  the 
convent  is  singularly  fine.  The  plain 
of  the  Liris  as  far  as  the  frontier  of 
the  Roman  States,  including  the  towns 
of  Cepi-ano,  Aquino,  and  Arce,  the 
high  cultivation  of  the  country,  the 
picturesque  forms  of  the  distant 
moimtains,  combine  to  form  a  pano- 
rama of  the  highest  interest  and 
beauty. 

During  the  spring  a  few  days  may 
be  spent  very  agreeably  at  Son  Ger- 
mano,  from  which  several  excursions 
can  be  made ;  the  traveller  will  do 
well  to  avoid  sleeping  here  in  the 
summer  and  autumn.  A  road  of  4  m. 
leads  to  Pignataro,  near  which,  at 
Terame,  are  the  remains  of  IrUeramna 
Lirinas  (Rte,  141).  Another,  along  the 
Rapido,  passing  near  the  villages  of  S. 
Elia  and  Belmonte,  reaches  Atina  (11 
m.),  and  thence  descends  to  Sora  (12 
m.),  from  which  15  m.  more  will 
bring  us  back  to  Roccasecca  Stat. 
(Rte.  144).  Aquino  and  Pontecorvo 
are  within  short  distances  from  San 
Germano  since  the  rly.  has  been 
opened ;  and  the  pedestrian  may  ascend 
Monte  Caira,  a  mountain  4942  ft.  high, 
on  the  N.W.  of  Monte  Casino,  whose 
summit  commands  one  of  the  finest 
panoramas  in  Italy,  extending  from 
Monte  Cavo,  near  Albano,  to  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Camaldoli,  above  Naples. 

After  leaving  San  Germano,  the 
villages  of  Cervaro,  S.  VittorCf  and  S, 
Fietro'in-Fine,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  on 
the  1.,  are  passed. 

10  kil.  Bocca  cT  Evandro  Stat.,  3  m. 
from  the  town  of  this  name,  on  one  of 
the  declivities  of  the  Monte  di  Camino, 
or  Monte  della  Difesa,  overlooking  the 
Garigliano,  and  on  the  rt. :  good  roads 
to  R.  d*  Evandro  and  S.  Vittore.  At  this 
Stat,  coinmences  a  rapid  ascent ;  the 
hills  approach  each  other  and  the 
country  becomes  wilder;  the  rly.  con- 
tinuing to  ascend  the  valley  or  gorge, 
till,  issuing  from  the  pass  callra  La 
Gala  di  Mignano,  the  village  of  that  name 
opens  on  the  view ;  seen  from  the  dis- 
tance Mignano  has  a  striking  effect. 

7    kil.  MMfnano  ^\»X.    t>ife  V\W«.^%, 
which  stiU  retavna  som<i  ol  V\a  TstftdMKsi^. 
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Walls,  is  at  a  short  distance  on  the  rt : 
it  was  once  a  military  position  of  some 
importance,  commanding  the  narrow 
ravine  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Leav- 
ing Mignano,  the  line  ascends  rapidly 
through  some  very  deep  cuttings  in 
the  volcanic  tnffa,  the  production  of 
the  volcanoes  of  Roccamonfina,  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  distance  to 

7  kil.  Presenzano  Stat.,  before  reach- 
ing which  a  fine  view  opens  over  the 
plain  of  the  Voltumo.  The  village 
of  Presenzano  is  at  some  distance  on 
the  1.,  in  a  picturesque  situation  on 
the  declivity  of  one  of  the  limestone 
hills,  that  border  on  the  W.  the  plain 
of  the  Voltumo.  From  Presenzano 
Stat.,  the  rly.  descends  across  the  plain, 
having  the  volcanic  hills  of  Roccamon- 
fina,  covered  with  numerous  villages, 
on  the  rt.,  for  4  m.  to 

7  kil.  Caianiello  Vairano  Stat.,  at 
which  is  the  Taverna  di  Caianiello,  a 
country  inn.  The  carriage-road  from 
Ceprano  joins  here  that  from  the 
Abruzzi.  (Rte.  142.)  A  road  on  the  1., 
following  probably  a  branch  of  the  Via 
Latina,  leads  by  Pietra  Vairano,  after 
crossing  the  Voltumo,  to  Alife  and 
Piedimonte.  (Excursions  from  Naples.) 
Another,  following  the  direction  of  the 
Via  Latina,  of  which  traces  are  visible, 
passes  after  5  m.  through  Teano,  and  2  m. 
beyond  rejoins  the  Abruzzi  road.  To 
follow  this  branch  gives  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  Teano.  2  m.  before  reach- 
ing the  latter  town,  in  a  ravine  on  the 
rt.,  are  the  chalybeate  springs  called 
Acgua  delle  Caldarelk^  the  ancient  Aquw 
SinuessanoB,  of  which  Pliny  thus  records 
the  virtues: — Sterilitatem  fceminarum 
etvirorum  insaniam  abolere  produntur. 

6  kil.   Riardo  Stat.     The  town  of 
Riardo  upon  the  hills  on  the  1. 

6  kil.  Teano  Stat.,  in  the  plain  2)  m. 
E.  of  the  town. 

Teano  (5000  Inhab.),  the  ancient 
Teanum  Stdicinunif  according  to  Strabo 
the  most  important  city  oi  Campania 
next  to  Capua,  situated  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  Roccamonfina,  is  approached 
by  a  terrace  commanding  a  fine  view  over 
the  neighbouring  country.  It  was  at 
Teanum  that  most  of  the  Capuan  sena* 
tors,  whilst  waiting  in  confinement  their 
sentence  Srom  Rome,  were  put  to  death 


in  B.C.  211  by  the  Consul  Fulvius, 
against  the  opinion  of  his  colleague 
A.  Claudius.  During  the  war  between 
Antony  and  Octavian  the  commanders 
of  the  Legions  in  Italy  met  here 
with  a  view  to  reconcile  them.  The 
modern  town  is  the  residence  of  a 
bishop  of  the  united  dioceses  of  Teano 
and  Calvi.  The  streets  are  narrow. 
The  massive  remains  of  the  baronial 
castle  built  by  Marino  Marzano,  Duke 
of  Sessa,  the  partisan  of  John  of  Anjou 
in  the  15th  centy.,  are  of  immense 
extent;  the  stables  alone  are  capable 
of  containing  300  horses.  A  monu- 
ment in  the  cloisters  of  the  suppressed 
convent  is  supposed  to  bear  the  eflfigy 
of  this  rebellious  vassal  and  kins- 
man of  the  house  of  Aragon.  The 
cathedral  contains  many  columns  taken 
from  ancient  buildings,  and  a  sarco- 
phagus with  bas-reliefs  ;  in  front  of  the 
door  are  two  sphinxes  of  red  granite. 
Numerous  inscriptions,  built  into  the 
walls  of  this  and  other  buildings,  speak 
of  the  city  as  a  colony  of  Claudius, 
and  refer  to  the  baths,  to  several 
temples  of  Ceres,  Hercules  Victor, 
and  Juno  Populonia.  The  ancient 
theatre,  now  called  la  Madonna  della 
Grotta,  still  retains  several  of  its  sub- 
terranean vaults.  The  large  remains 
of  the  amphitheatre  are  close  to  the 
road  outside  the  town.  The  Ospizio 
of  the  monastery  of  S.  Antonio,  2  m, 
distant,  perched  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
commands  a  magnificent  prospect.  The 
great  volcanic  crater  of  Roccamonfina 
IS  seen  towering  in  the  distance  on  the 
N.W.  of  Teano.    (Rte.  141.) 

On  leaving  Teano,  the  railway,  follow- 
ing a  tortuous  direction,  passes  through 
a  very  fertile  region  of  olives,  vines, 
and  com,  leaving  on  the  rt.  the  Torre 
di  Francolesi,  before  reaching 

7  kil.  Sparanise  Stat.,  near  the  vil- 
lage, with  a  large  ch.  on  I.  This  is 
the  nearest  point  on  the  rly.  to  Mola 
and  Gaeta.  A  diligence  leaves  for 
Gaeta  and  Terracina  every  morning. 

[^Calvi  (2  m.  from  the  Sparanise  and 
Pignataro  Stations  on  the  railway), 
the  ancient  Calesy  containing  scarc^bj  ^ 
dozen  \io\xse%  'kcA^  ^\s«J\  voxw^  <5as}^^ 
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titles  of  coins  are  found  by  the  pea- 
sants in  the  neighbourhood.  The  best 
remains  existing  are  those  of  a  temple, 
a  ruined  arch  of  brickwork,  and  the 
theatre.  The  temple  is  interesting. 
Several  chambers  are  well  preserved, 
and  are  lined  with  reticulated  masonry. 
In  the  first  chamber  are  numerous 
fragments  of  bassi-relievi  in  stucco  on 
the  inner  wall ;  among  them  some  sit- 
ting figures,  a  tiipod,  and  palm-leaves 
may  be  traced.  The  ruin  is  now  called 
Sta,  Casta,  "  But  the  most  interesting, 
perhaps  I  should  say  the  most  pic- 
turesque, object,"  says  Mr.  Craven, 
"is  a  small  fountain  formed  of  a 
marble  slab,  bearing  on  its  surface  a 
verj'  well  executed  bas-relief  of  elegant 
design,  composed  of  festoons  of  vine- 
leaves  and  grapes  with  a  mask  in  the 
centre.  This  relic  is  placed  against 
the  base  of  a  steep  rock  covered  with 
creepers,  forming  one  side  of  a  singular 
little  volcanic  glen,  bearing  in  its  whole 
extension  the  marks  of  innumerable 
conduits,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  baths  or  thermae."  Some 
fine  specimens  of  Roman  gold  orna- 
ments have  been  recently  found  here. 

The  wines  of  Calvi  are  celebrated  by 
Horace — 

Cfficubum,  et  pnelo  domitam  Caleno 
Tu  bibes  uvara ;  mca  iiec  Falema) 
Temperant  vites,  neque  Formiaui 

Pocula  coUes. 
Od.  I.  XX.J 

6  kil.  Ftfjnataro  Stat.  From  this  stat. 
the  rly.  enters  the  great  plain  of  the 
Campagna  Felice,  across  which  it  runs 
until  reaching  the  Volturno,  spanned 
by  an  iron  bridge  of  7  arches,  outside 
the  fortifications  of  Capua.  There  are 
fine  views  over  the  insulated  group  of 
the  Pizzo  di  Salvatore  on  the  1.  on 
crossing  the  plain  before  reaching 

9  kil.  Capua  Stat.,  which  is  beyond 
the  gate  on  the  side  of  Naples. 

8  m.  Capua.  (10,000  Inhab.  Inns  : 
La  Posta^  very  dirty  and  ill  kept ; 
II  Belvedere,  bad  and  dirty.)  It 
does  not  stand  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Capua,  but  on  that  of  Casilinum,  well 
known  for  its  gallant  defence  against 
Hannibal.  The  position  of  ancient 
Capua  is  to  be  sought  at  Santa  Maria, 
fim*  Artber  on. 


m 


Modem  Capua  was  built  in  tha 
cent.,  and  is  the  see  of  an  arch 
It  stands  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Volt 
which  forms  so  extensive  a  curve 
surround  at  least  two  thirds  of  the 
Its  foi*tifications,  first  erected  in 
by  Fuccio  Fiorentino,  were  recons' 
ed  and  enlarged  by  Vauban  on 
modem  system.  The^  were  remi 
and  strengthened  with  earthworkf 
185.5,  under  the  direction  of  a  Ri 
officer.  In  1501  Capua  wag 
cherously  taken  and  sacked  bj 
Borgia,  when  5000  of  its  inhab.  perj 
ed  by  the  sword.  Near  the  numie: 
terrace  is  shown  from  which 
ladies,  to  avoid  dishonour,  threw 
selves  into  the  river.  Capua  now 
as  one  of  the  three  Neapolitan 
tary  stations  of  the  first  class.  On 
1st  of  Nov.  1860  it  was  taken  by 
Italian  army  from  Francis II.  after 
battle  of  the  Yoltumo ;  when  the  Kiiig^^ 
after  a  gallaut  deft^nce,  was  oblig^'  ' 
retire  on  the  Garigliauo  and  Gaeta. 
Gothic  cathedral  has  preserved 
granitf^  columns  of  unequal  size 
the  ruins  of  Casiiinunif  and  on 
high  altar  there  are  two  fine 
lumns  of  verde  antico.  In  the  subter* 
ranean  chapel,  which  is  of  the  Nonniia 
times,  are  a  Boman  tomb  with  bM- 
reliefs  and  a  Piet^,  and  an  Ehitombment 
by  Bottiglieri,  erroneously  attributed 
to  Bernini.  The  ch.  of  the  Amivnziaka 
is  supposed  to  Ih3  built  on  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  temple.  Under  an  arch  of  the 
Piazza  dei  Giudioi,  beside  the  churoli, 
are  preserved  some  ancient  inscrip- 
tions, probably  from  ancient  Capna, 
and  a  curious  bas-relief  of  Jupiter, 
Minerva,  and  Diana,  with  a  representa- 
tion of  a  tread-wheel,  with  men  inside 
working  it,  from  the  sepulchral  urn  of 
a  certain  Proseus,  a  Redemptor  or  con- 
tractor. It  was  from  the  Piazza  de* 
Giudici  that  Borgia,  while  receiving 
the  ransom  agreed  upon  for  peace,  gave 
the  signal  for  the  massacre.  In  t)ie 
ch.  of  S,  Angela  in  FormiSt  near 
Capua,  are  some  curious  early  freiiootti 
of  the  Last  Judgment. 

The  rly.  from  Capua  continues  acroes 
the  plain,  gradually  approaching  the 
hilly  group  of  MoiileT\^\ai.,vQd^hiou^h 
a  most  feruVe  co\xiiXi"s  \o 
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5  til.  Santa  iforfei  Stal.,  clow  to  Uii 
village  on  the  site  of  the  anoitni 
Capua,  ftlebrflle4  for  tlie  ruinH  of  ii; 
amphillie^(re. 

6  kil.  CaseHa  Staf.,  §t  the  gate  of  tlu 
rojal  ^alape,  and 

6   kil.   Madiialimi   Slut.,  where   1he 

C-rpaja  to   Beoeyeiito    apd  Canipo 
o   branch    oS   (Bteg.    14S.    Ui 
From   here    the   rlj,    tabea    a   mn 
soutberlj  direction  as  far  as 

6  kil.  Caacftlo  Slat,,  whfre  the  line 
to  Kola  and  SanEeverino  branchei  off 
op  1,  (p.  307). 

7  kil,  Aoerra  Sl»t,  passing  through 
the  most  (ertile  portioji  of  the  Caiii- 
pagna  Felice  lo 

3  kil.  Cujoifluoca  Stat.  On  leavi  nr; 
this,  the  hills  of  3.  Elmo  above  Napk'^, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  nity,  comf 
into  view,  «ilh  the  mouniain  of  Som- 
ma  OD  the  I.,  which  here  hides  tho 
cone  of  Vesuvius  iinlil  we  approach 
Naples. 

II  kil.  NapleaStM. 

AH  the  planes  between  Capna  and 
Naples  are  policed  iu  our  descnpljon  of 
the  environa  of  the  citj,  at  p.  353  et  a.-q. 

Napi.es.— The  Ki»l.  is  at  the  S-ii, 
extremity  of  the  city,  near  the  churoli 
of  il  Canniue.  Lof  gage  coming  fruni 
Rome,  if  not  exainiped  at  Isoletta,  is 
searched  here.  Hackatpy  cariiases  iu 
abundance  will  b«  found  on  the  arrival  of 
all  the  trains,  but,  as  they  are  for  the 
most  part  open  ones,  travellers  must 
be  particularly  careful  to  see  all  their 
luggage  carefully  placed  in  them,  and 
to  keep  it  sonatanllg  under  their  ei/t^ 
as  rpbheries  are  of  hourly  occurrence, 
especially  of  smaller  parcels,  bjfellons 
who  will  jump  up  behind  and  whip  off 
anythiue  withm  their  reath.  The  mres 
to  the  Cbiaja  or  Chiatamone,  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  luggage,  in  one- 
horse  vehicles,  1  fr.2Sc.to  Ifr.  SO  c 
those  with  2  horses  2  fr.  to  2  fr,  50  c, 
Familtes,  and  especially  ladies,  will  du 
well  to  write  beforehand  to  the  hoitl 
they  intend  going  la,  to  have  a  carriage 
and  lerr^t  sent  to  meet  them  at  ttm 
Stat. 

Hotels:  iJes  Efraujfera;  la  Gran  Biv- 
tagaa  ;  la  Vittoria ;  de  la  Ruaaie ;  do 
V Aagleterre ;  de  FAmeiique;  le  CeoceiU ; 


Omnibuses,  for  which  tha  trftveller 
pays  2  fr.  includiug  luggage;  but  as 
t^ey  take  often  a  circuitous  route, 
settiug  down  trf^rellers  on  the  way,  it 
wil!  be  better,  ftud  as  economical,  to 
take  a,  hncjuie^  of  private  oar|iage. 


EOtJTH  141. 

>    HApr.et    »¥  THE    CABBUO&- 


This  road,  formerly  the  great  high- 
way between  Borne  and  Haplei,  is 
HOW  comparatively  abandoned,  since 
the  opening  of  the  railway  by  Ceprano 
and  San  Germaoo.  The  post-horse  sta- 
tiouBon  it  bring  suppressed,  it  can  ODly 
now  be  iiavelled  over  by  vetturino 
from  Velletri  lo  Terracina,  from  which 
n  post  diligence  starts  for  Sparanise 
cm  the  rly.,  passing  by  Fondi,  Mola,  and 

S.  Agaia.  The  inns  are,  for  the  most 
pari,  doted,  so  that  the  traveller 
will  eiperiepce  in  convenience  iu  this 
respect.  As  regards  the  interest  of  the 
coQDtry  throng  which  it  passes,  the 
road  hj  lllB  PoMmfe  liUxiiaK.V.'^'CT*' 
c\na,  ani.  Wo\a.,  -jidAs.  va  -wsna  '"ia 
iltolj. 
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With  a  Vetturino  carriage,  which 
for  four  persons  ought  not  to  cost 
more  than  15  Napoleons,  exclusi've  of 
the  coachman's  buonamano,  the  journey 
can  be  performed  in  3  days,  by  em- 
ploying the  railway  between  Eome  and 
Villetri  on  one  hand,  and  from  Spara- 
nisi  or  Capua  to  Naples  on  the  other. 
Leaving  Kome  by  the  early  train, 
Terracina  can  be  easily  reach^  early 
enough  to  see  all  that  is  worthy  of 
being  visited  at  it.  On  the  second  day 
Mola,  with  time  to  make  an  excursion 
to  Gaeta,  can  be  made  the  resting- 
place  ;  and  Naples  early  in  the  after- 
noon on  the  third,  either  by  taking 
the  railway  at  Capua,  or  even  by  the 
carriage-road  through  Aversa  from  that 
town  to  the  capital. 

On  leaving  Rome  we  traverse  the 
Piazza  Trajano,  skirt  the  N.  side  of  the 
Coliseum,  and,  passing  St.  John  La- 
teran,  leave  the  city  by  the  Porta  di  San 
Giovanni,  and  enter  at  once  upon  the 
Campagna.  The  post-road  to  Albano, 
the  Via  Appia  Nova,  is  of  modem  con- 
struction ;  it  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
ancient  Via  Appia  (on  tne  rt.),  but  does 
not  join  it  until  it  reaches  Le  Frattochie 
11m,  from  the  city.* 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate 
the  effect  produced  by  the  first  two 
stages  of  this  route.  Classical  enthu- 
siasm is  not  exclusive,  for  even  the 
most  ordinary  mind  cannot  be  insensible 
to  the  impressions  excited  by  the  aspect 

*  The  stations  on  the  Via  Appia,  as  far  as 
Capua,  were — 

Ad  Nonam  or  M.  P.,  ix. 

Aricia,  vii.,  Laricda. 

Tree  Tabemas,  xvii.,  near  Cittema, 

Appii  Forum,  x.,  Foro  Ajppio, 

Ad  Medias,  ix.,  MescL. 

Tarracina,  xL,  Terracina, 

Fundi,  xiii,  Fondi. 

Formise,  xiii.,  near  Mola  di  Gaeta. 

Mintunue.  ix.,  near  Ponte  di  Garigliano. 

Sinuessa,  ix.,  JHondragone.  From  Sinuessa 
branched  off  the  Via  Domitiana  leading  to 
Naples,  constructed  by  Domitian.  passing 
by  Litemum,  xiv.  (Torre  di  Fatria),  Cumee, 
vi.  (Cttina),  Puteoli,  iiL  iPozguoli),  Neapolis, 
X.  (Naples). 

Pons  Campuius,  ix. 

Ad  Octayum,  ix. 

Cspas,  vJJJ.,  sta.  Maria  di  Capua,  3  m. 
bejroBd  the  modem  Capua,  the  CasUinum 

on  the  Via  Latins, 


of  the  desolate  Campagna.  As  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  the  plain  is  covered 
with  ruins,  pre-eminent  among  which 
are  the  long  lines  of  the  Claudian 
and  Anio  Novus  A(]|ueduct8,  spanning 
the  dreary  waste  with  their  gigantic 
arches.  These  ruins  appeal  more  power- 
fully to  the  imagination  than  any  other 
antiquities  of  Rome.  Their  construc- 
tion bespeaks  a  grandeur  of  conception 
and  of  puipose,  and  the  desolation  of 
the  scene  is  peculiarly  in  accordance 
with  the  reflections  suggested  by  them. 
The  details  of  the  route  from  Rome 
to  Nemi  are  described  in  the  Handbook 
of  Rome  (p.  389).  We  shall  therefore 
merely  mention  the  different  stages  of 
this  portion  of  the  journey,  and  resume 
our  narrative  at  Velletri. 

1  Albano.  Inns:  The  Hotel  de  la 
Poste,  now  good ;  and  de  Eussie,  fair. 

On  leaving  Albano  the  road  crosses 
the  gigantic  viaduct  which  spans  the 
valley  that  separates  it  from  Lariccia, 
and,  passing  the  piazza  of  the  latter 
town,  having  the  Chigi  Palace  on  the 
1.,  and  the  church  opposite,  traverses 
two  smaller  viaducts  before  reaching 
Genzano.  The  church  and  convent 
between  Lariccia  and  Genzano,  at  Gal- 
loro,  belongs  to  the  Collegio  Romano 
of  Rome,  to  whose  members  it  affords 
an  agreeable  country  residence  in 
summer. 

At  the  21st  m.  the  post-road  quits 
the  Appian,  and  makes  a  detour  of 
several  miles  to  pass  through  Velletri, 
but  it  rejoins  the  ancient  road 
2  miles  before  reaching  Cisterna, 
leaving  on  the  right  the  picturesque 
heights  of  Monte  Giovi,  the  ancient 
Corioli,  and  of  Civita  Lavinia,  the  pro- 
bable site  of  Zanuvium.  Velletri  is 
entered  bv  a  gateway  built  in  1573 
from  the  designs  of  Vignola. 

Velletri  (see  Rte.  140> 

The  carriage-road  on  leaving  Vel- 
letri descends  to  the  plain,  and 
2  m.  before  arriving  at  Cisterna  re- 
joins the  Via  Appia,  passing  through 
the  extremity  of  the  oak  forests  of 
Cisterna,  once  the  favourite  haunt  of 
the  notorious  biifgaiv^'Ba.TNsottft.  '^Vve^ 
form  a  ya\\iSL\Ae  "^tlVou  oi  «^'^«tsX  ^^XaXa 
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extending  to  the  mountains,  a  feudal ' 
possession  of  the  Caetani  family.  The 
forest  on  each  side  of  the  road  has 
been  cleared  for  a  few  hundred  yards, 
to  prevent  the  concealment  of  robbers. 
Juvenal's  description  of  the  bad  cha- 
racter of  the  Via  Appia  applies  in  so 
many  particulars  to  the  modern  route, 
that  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  invete- 
racy of  habit  which  Italy  afiFords  : — 

Interdum  et  ferro  subitus  grassator  agit  rem, 
Armato  quoties  tutas  custode  tenentur 
Et  Pomptiua  palus  et  Gallinoria  piuus. 

Sat.  m.  305. 

Before  reaching  Cistema  branches 
of  the  Fosso  delle  Cast  el  le,  one  of  the 
affluents  to  the  Astura,  are  crossed ;  and 
at  the  31st  m.  from  Rome  some  re- 
mains of  an  aqueduct  may  be  seen 
on  the  rt.,  traversing  the  valley. 

Cistema  (1 700  Inhab.—  Inn,  La  Posta, 
much  complained  of  for  its  want  of 
comfort  and  exorbitant  charges)  ought 
to  be  avoided  as  a  sleepiug-place  after 
the  middle  of  May,  since  many  persons 
who  have  passed  the  night  there  have 
been  attacked  with  fever  after  arriving 
at  Naples ;  indeed,  since  the  opening  cf 
the  riy.  to  Velletri,  there  will  be  no  neces- 
sity for  the  traveller  halting  here,  whiTC 
there  is  nothing  to  be  seen.  Cisterna 
stands  on  the  last  elevation  above  the 
Pontine  Marshes.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  called  Cisterna  Neronis,  a  name 
derived  perhaps  from  the  works  under- 
taken by  Nero  for  extending  the  canal 
of  the  marshes.  The  town  of  Uluhrce, 
whose  inhabitants  are  called  "little 
frogs"  by  Cicero,  is  believed  to  have 
stood  in  its  vicinity,  but  Cistema  is 
supposed  to  have  risen  from  the  ruins 
of  Tres  Tuberna;,  The  greater  part  of 
the  town  is  concealed  from  the  road  by 
the  large  mansion  of  the  Caetanis. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  piazza  is  a 
vast  store  for  grain  grown  in  the  adja- 
cent country.  Between  Cisterna  and 
Porto  d'Anzio  is  Campomorto,  the  scene 
of  the  victory  gained  in  1482  by 
Roberto  Malatesta  and  Girolamo  Riario, 
the  generals  of  Venice  and  the  Pope, 
over  the  armies  of  Naples  and  Ferrara, 
commanded  by  Alfonso  Duke  of  Oada- 
bria,  and  now  the  centre  of  one  of 
C^,  Italy. 2 


the  largest  cattle-farms  of  the  Roman 
States,  belonging  to  the  Hospital  of 
S.  Spirito.  There  is  a  good  view  of 
Norba  on  the  1.,  at  the  base  of  Monte 
Gorgoglione,  all  the  way  from  Cis- 
terna ;  and  farther  on  of  Sermoneta, 
an  interesflng  town  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Volscian  Mountains,  remarkable 
for  its  large  baronial  castle.  Sermo- 
neta was  a  feudal  possession  of  the 
Caetanis,  to  the  head  of  which  family 
it  gives  a  ducal  title.  It  can  be  most 
easily  visited  from  Torre  Tre  Ponti, 
from  which  it  is  5  m.  distant. 

\\  Torre  Tre  Ponti;  a  solitary  post- 
station,  marking  the  site  of  Trepontium, 
— the  Tripus  of  the  middle  ages,  i  a 
m.  beyond  this  the  Ninfa  is  crossed  by 
a  Roman  bridge,  bearing  on  each  para- 
pet inscriptions  recording  its  having 
been  repaired  by  Trajan. 

The  Pontine  Marshes,  Pomptinos  Pa- 
ludes,  properly  begin  here.  Their 
length,  from  Nettuno  to  Terracina,  is 
36  m. ;  their  breadth,  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea,  is  froi^  6  to  12  m. 
The  extent  of  land  recovered  by  the 
modern  drainage  may  be  estimated  as 
covering  at  least  13,000  acres.  Their 
least  accessible  swamps  are  now  almost 
entirely  tenanted  by  herds  of  buffaloes, 
wild  boars,  stags,  and  wild  fowl ;  and 
where  they  are  traversed  by  the  high 
road,  a  few  solitary  post-houses,  whose 
inhabitants  carry  in  their  livid  counte- 
nances the  fatsd  evidence  of  malaria, 
are  the  only  signs  they  give  that  man 
even  exists  witnin  their  limits.  Pliny 
states  that  24  cities  were  once  to  be 
found  here;  and  we  learn  from  Livy 
that  the  Pomptinus  Ager  was  cultivated 
and  portioned  out  to  the  Roman  people, 
Of  the  24  cities,  several  stood  upon  the 
mountains  and  on  the  ooastj  where  their 
ruins  are  still  traceable  ;  so  that  Pliny's 
statement  is  not  a  proof  that  the  plain 
was  inhabited.  There  is,  however,  no 
question  of  the  fact  that  Rome  drew 
her  supplies  of  grain  from  the  Volscian 
plain;  and  the  principal  plain  in  the 
territory  of  the  Volsci  oeing  the  mar&lu 
there  eati  \ie  \\\>\»i,  ^wJSv.  ^^wb^.  "^a» 
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"When  'this  district,"  says  Dr. 
Cramer,  "  was  occupied  by  flourishing 
cities,  and  an  active  and  industrious  po- 
pulation was  ever  ready  to  check  the 
increase  of  stagnation,  it  might  easily 
be  kept  under ;  but  after  the  ambition 
of  Rome,  and  her  system  of  universal 
dominion,  had  rendered  this  tract  of 
country  desolate,  these  wastes  and  fens 
naturally  increased,  and  in  process  of 
time  gained  so  much  ground,  as  to  ren- 
der any  attempt  to  remedy  the  evil 
only  temporary  and  inefficient.  The 
primary  cause  of  the  evil  must  doubt- 
less have  been  the  want  of  a  fall  in  the 
Pontine  plains,  for  the  rivers  which  rise 
in  the  chain  of  the  Volscian  mountains 
bounding  the  marshes  to  the  N.E.,  to 
carry  off  their  waters  into  the  sea, 
especially  as  they  are  apt  to  overflow 
in  the  rainy  season.  It  is  supposed 
that,  when  Appius  constructed  the 
road  named  after  him,  he  made  the  first 
attempt  to  drain  these  marshes;  but 
this  is  not  certain,  as  no  such  work  is 
mentioned  in  the  accounts  we  have  of 
the  formation  of  this  Roman  way.  But 
about  130  years  after,  there  is  a  posi- 
tive statement  of  that  object  having 
been  partly  effected  by  the  consul 
Corn.  Cethegus.  Julius  Caesar  was  the 
next  who  formed  the  design  of  ac- 
complishing the  arduous  task;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  actually 
began  it.  It  therefore  remained  for 
Augustus  to  carry  the  plan  into  execu- 
tion, which  must  have  been  attended 
with  success,  for  we  do  not  hear  of  any 
further  works  of  that  kind  becoming 
necessary  till  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and 
Nerva.  Inscriptions  are  extant  which 
testify  the  interest  which  they  took  in 
these  beneficial  projects.  The  last  un- 
dertaking of  this  nature,  before  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  was 
formed  under  the  reign  of  Theodoric 
the  Goth,  by  Csecilius  Decius,  and  ap- 
parently wifli  good  effect." 

Boniface  VIII.,  in  the  13th  cent., 
was  the  first  pope  who  attempted  to 
drain  the  marshes ;  Martin  Y .  and  Six- 
tos  v.  followed  his  example ;  but  no 
substantial  benefit  was  effected  until 
the  time  of  PJas  VL,  who  restored  the 
canal  of  Augustus  under  the  name  of  the 
^^^aJ'fa,  and  constructed  the  modern 


road.  The  expense  of  the  works  is 
said  to  have  been  1,622,000  scudi  (about 
337,916^.)  ;  and  the  annual  cost  of 
keeping  them  up  is  estimated  at  4000 
scudi  (844/.).  For  several  miles  of  this 
route,  the  road  of  Pius  VI.  is  con- 
structed on  the  Appian.  The  tall 
elms  on  each  side  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  an  avenue,  which  continues  for 
so  many  miles  in  a  perfectly  straight 
line  that  it  produces  a  wearisome  effect 
upon  the  traveller,  which  the  occasion  a 
picturesque  scenes  on  the  mountains 
on  the  1.  of  the  marshes  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  counteract.  The  road  for  a 
considerable  distance  skirts  the  great 
canal  called  the  Canale  delta  Botte,  the 
Decennovium  of  Procopius,  originally 
made  by  Augustus,  and  memorable  in 
the  journey  of  Horace,  who  embarked 
upon  it  and  proceeded  in  a  boat  to 
Terracina. 

About  midway  between  Torre  Tre 
Ponti  and  Bocca  di  Fiume,  the  spot 
still  called  Foro  Appio  marks  the  site 
of  Forum  Appii,  the  station  on  the 
Appian  Way  between  Tres  Tabernae 
and  Terracina.  There  is  a  small 
inn,  where  a  lunch  may  be  procured 
It  was  at  this  spot  that  Horace  em- 
barked in  the  evening  on  the  canal : — 

Inde  Forum  Appi, 
Differtum  nautis,  caaponibus  atque  malignis. 

Sat.  I.  v.  a 

It  has  a  higher  interest  for  the  Chris- 
tian traveller,  as  the  spot  where  St. 
Paul  fijTst  met  his  countrymen  from 
Rome.  "  And  so  we  went  towards 
Rome.  And  from  thence,  when  the 
brethren  heard  of  us,  they  came  to 
meet  us  as  far  as  Appii  Forum,  and 
the  Three  Taverns :  whom  when  Paul 
saw,  he  thanked  God,  and  took  cou- 
rage." Acts  xxviii.  The  road  follows 
the  canal  all  the  way  to  the  next 
station,  2  m.  before  reaching  which  a 
road  branches  off  on  the  I.  to 

l^Sezze  (6000  Inhab.),  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  among  the  moun- 
tains on  the  1.  of  the  road,  occupying 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Volscian  town  of 
Setia.  It  was  the  place  where,  from 
its  strong  posvVioiv,  t\ve  CwOaa^xiva.xi 
hostages  given aX  t\ve  <i^o%ft  oiVJ^i^  %^<i.wi\ 
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Panic  war  were  confined,  Theoldroa 
frora  Rome  to  Naples  passed  at  the  d." 
of  its  st«ep  hilt.    The  only  objects  t 

building  called  the  Temple  of  Saturr 
and  some  remains  of  the  ancle  u 
walls.  {Before  ascending  the  hill  t<i 
Seize,   Ibe  road    contiaues   ftlODg  ils 

P^pmto,  T  m.  further.  It  preserve,' 
the  name  of  rrineraam,  &niouS  for  its 
long  struggles  against  Rome;  bat  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  1  m.  tr> 
the  N.,  and  in  the  ^lain,  near  the  high 
road  leading  to  Frosinone.  Theplain  c" 
Pipemo  is  sitasted  in  the  midst  of  tin 
Volscian  Mountains,  the  pinnacles  sur 
roanding  it  being  crowned  with  thi 
pictaresque  castles  and  villages  of 
Rocca  uorga,  MacnZB,  Kocca  " 
and  Prosaedi.  3  m.  further  S. 
Cistercian  monastery  of  Fossam 
which  SL  Thomas  Aquinas  died, 
way  to  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  I2T4 ; 
according  to  Villaui,  of  poison  admi- 
nistered to  him  by  order  of  Charles  I. 
of  Anjou,  King  of  Naples.  Its  site  mny 
be  seen  from  the  high  road  In  the  valley 
through  which  descends  the  Amaseniis. 

5  m.  beyond  Fossanuova  is  Sonninr-, 
and  in  a  parallel  valley,  and  6  m.  from 
Proesedi,  San  Lorenzo— two  villagi^i 
celebrated  for  their  picturesqae  female 
costumes,  and  notorious  as  the  hesil' 
quarters  of  the  most  daring  bands  dI 
brigands  that  have  ini^ted  in  modern 
times  the  road  from  Rome  to  Naples.] 

Retaming  to  the  high-roed — 

1  Bocca  di  Fiame. 

1  Mtia ;  on  or  near  the  ute  of  the 

station  Ad  Medica,  between  Foram 
Appii  and  Tarracina.  On  each  side 
of  the  entrance  to  the  post-house  is 
an  ancient  milestone,  with  inscriptions 
of  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan  ; 
and  near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  large 
andeni  tomb,  on  a  huge  quadrangular 
base  eased  with  large  blocks  of  lime- 
stone brought  from  the  neighboaring 
Volician '"" 


which,  the  streams  of  the  Ufeate  and 
Amaseno,  the  ancient  Ufena  and  Ama- 
seu'is,  are  crossed  near  their  junction 
beyond  Mesa  at  the  68th  mile.  _  The 
AThasenia  is  uieutioned  by  Yirgil,  in 
describing  the  flight  of  Metabus  and 
Camilla  :— 


LMniu  obnndini 


The  inscription  relative  to  the  works  of 
Theodoric  on  these  marshes,  which  is 

E reserved  at  Terraoina,  was  discovered 
ere.  Midway  between  Ponte  Maj^ 
giore  and  Terracina  were  situated  in 
the  days  of  Horace  tlie  grove,  temple, 
and  fountain  of  Peronia, 

On,  mannsqiie  tna  Uvimnt,  Feronls.  lymphs ; 

but  the  traveller  will  not  find  any 
traces  of  the  locality.  A  fine  olive 
plantation  has  been  lately  made  on  the 
declivity  of  the  adjoining  mountain  by 
Count  Antanelli,and  fonns  a  remarkable 
object  from  Ponte  Maggiore  on  the  I. 
The  modem  road  leaves  the  line  of  the 
Appisn  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Ter- 
racina, the  latter  running  more  to  the 
I.,  and  nearer  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
A  fragment  of  it  may  be  seen  in  a 
stable  nearly  oppoute  to  the  iim. 

Tbrbacina  (9000  Inhab.— Jnn  .- 
La  Posta,  tolerable,  but  make  yonr 
liargfun  beforehand),  the  Anxur  of  the 
VoScianS,  the  TracAina  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Tarracma  of  the  Romans,  who 
it  one  of  their  naval  stationt. 
Its  Volscian  name  was  retained  by  the 
Latin  poets,  who  frequently  allude  to 
the  beauty  of  its  position : 


:■  turn  pnnsl  ti 


.  rephnns;  atque  i 
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On  entering  Terracina  the  traveller 
will  not  fail  to  recognise,  in  the  palm- 
trees,  the  orange-groves,  the  aloe,  the 
pomegranate,  and  the  prickly  pear,  his 
approach  to  the  bright  and  sunny  cli- 
mate of  the  South.  He  will  find  that 
Terracina  is  not  merely  the  frontier 
town  which  separates  the  States 
of  the  Church  from  the  Southern 
Provinces  of  the  Italian  Kingdom,  bnt 
the  point  where  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion may  be  drawn  between  the  phy- 
sical characters  of  the  two  territories. 

It  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  extreme  S.  point  of  the 
Volscian  mountains,  which  here  ad- 
vance so  precipitously  into  the  sea  as 
to  leave  scarcely  room  for  the  passage 
of  the  road.  It  is  the  frontier  town  of 
the  Papal  States,  and  passports  must  be 
viseed  by  the  police  before  quitting  it 
for  Naples. 

Its  bishopric,  now  united  to  that  of 
Piperno  and  Sezze,  dates  from  the  ear- 
liest ages  of  the  Church ;  the  first  bishop 
S.  Epafraditus,  said  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  St.  Peter's,  a.d.  46.  The 
high  road  passes  through  only  a  portion 
of  the  town,  which  is  situated  chiefly 
on  a  steep  elevation  above  it,  crowned 
by  an  ancient  monastery  ;  and  higher 
still  are  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of 
Theodoric.  Beyond  the  inn  is  a 
detached  mass  of  rock  rising  boldly 
above  the  road,  a  conspicuous  and  pic- 
turesque object,  which  forms  so  charac- 
teristic a  feature  in  the  scenery  of 
Terracina.  It  was  formerly  inhabited 
by  9  hermit,  whose  cell  may  be 
descried  about  half  up  its  side.  There 
are  few  peaces  which  present  so  many 
n^emoriais  of  the  nations  and  king- 
doms which  have  successively  exer- 
cised their  influence  on  the  destiny  of 
Italy.  The  ruins  which  we  find  here 
recall  the  Volscians,  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  and  the  Goths ;  whose  monu- 
ments still  exist  side  by  side  with  the 
works  of  the  modem  popes. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 

is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 

temple  of  Jupiter  Anx  ur.  The  beautiful 

^uted  marble  columns  were  taken  from 

Jf'^^^ocient  building,   together  with  a 

marbJe  vase  covered  with  bas-reliefs, 


and  a  fragment  of  mosaic.  In  the 
Piazza  is  the  iuscription  relating  to  the 
attempts  of  Theodoric  to  restore  the 
Appian  Way.  Above  the  town  are 
considerable  remains  of  Pelasgic  walls 
and  some  ancient  reservoirs  for  water ; 
but  the  most  conspicuous  and  pic- 
turesque ruins  are  those  of  the  Palace 
of  Theodoric  on  the  summit  of  the  pre- 
cipice. No  one  who  can  spare  a  couple 
of  hours  should  omit  visiting  this  ruined 
palace  of  the  Gothic  lawgiver.  Besides 
the  view,  which  is  very  beautiful,  and 
extends,  on  the  one  side,  over  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  Pontine  Marshes, 
and  on  the  other,  over  the  coast  as  far 
as  Ischia,  embracing  the  Ponza  islands, 
the  building  itself  is  extremely  in- 
teresting. Many  of  the  corridors  and 
chambers  are  perfect,  and  resemble  in 
their  arrangement  those  of  Nero's  Pa- 
lace in  Rome.  Near  the  path  leading 
to  it  are  ancient  quarries  on  the  side 
of  the  cliff,  where  there  are  several 
Roman  inscriptions,  left  by  the  work- 
men in  former  days.  The  ascent  ought 
not  to  be  attempted  without  a  guide, 
an  office  which  any  o^  the  numerous 
boys  who  are  always  hanging  about  the 
inn  will  readily  discharge  for  a  paul. 
The  ancient  Port  is  now  nearly  filled 
up  with  sand,  but  its-  massive  mole, 
and  the  dize  of  the  basin,  said  to  be 
upwards  of  3800  feet  in  circuit,  still 
attest  its  importance  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal naval  stations  of  the  Romans. 
The  rings  for  mooring  the  vessels  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  S.  angle  of  the  har- 
bour. The  palace  of  Pius  VI.  is  per- 
haps an  appropriate  memorial  of  the 
immense  efforts  made  by  that  pope  in 
draining  the  marshes.  It  commands 
one  of  the  finest  views  on  this  coast 
of  Italy.  A  new  pier  has  been  run 
out  beyond  the  ancient  port,  which 
affords  protection  from  westerly  winds 
to  the  small  vessels  frequenting  it. 

[The  noble  promontory  of  Circe,  the 
Promontorium  Circamm  of  the  ancients, 
now  Monte  CirceUo,  is  a  perpendicular 
mass  of  limestone,  almost  isolated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
It  may  \>e  eas\\y  'sV&VXftA.  from  Terra- 
cina. T\ie  d\sA»iie^  Xo  ^«ii'^^\<i,^\rj 
the  roaj^  ^\i\<i\x  T\>xja  <^^^  X»  ^^  ^«»*.-' 
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shore  is  10  m.  There  are  few  spots  in 
this  part  of  Italy  which  are  more  fa- 
mous in  ancient  poetr;  than  this  pro- 
montory, regarded  by  the  Romana  ea 
the  fabulous  island  of  Circe. 
IToilmtt  ClrcBB  rsdmtnr  lHWni  t«™. 


U9  Bi!  t«<:ta  f^Tonun. 


VlRO 


Onthesnaiinttoftheinonntain,which 
commands  one  of  tbe  most  striking 
prospects  in  Italy,  some  ruins  may  slill  be 
traced,  which  are  believed  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  a  Temple  of  the  Suo,  or,  more 
probably,  of  the  ancient  citadel.  The 
city  of  Circieii,  one  of  those  Captured 
by.  Coriolanus,  which  was  in  e«istence 
in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  was  the  scene 
of  the  exile  of  Lepidus,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  situated  either  at  Sun  Felice 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  proinoutory,  or 
in  the  Qcighhourhood  of  Ton^e  di  Paola 
on  the  W.  Ruins  are  still  visible  at 
both  places.  From  the  agreeable  posi- 
tion of  this  city  near  the  sea,  and  the 
ftcilicies  it  afforded  for  huntinff  the 
wild  boar,  it  was  the  frequent  residence 
of  many  eminent  Romans.  Polybius 
mentions  his  having  often  enjoyed  the 
hoar-hunt  in  its  neighbourhood.  It 
was  one  of  the  favourite  retreats  of 
Cicero,  of  Atticus,  and,  in  later  times, 
of  Tiberius  and  Domitian,  Among  the 
Roman  epicures 
oysters  ;— 


Lucrt 


Clrcii._ 

om.EuniplnD 


Ufort 


isit.    It  is  cele-^gaWat 


I  On  leaving  Terracina,  the  road, 
following  the  Appian,  shirts  the  base 
of  the  moDDtains,  which  advance  so 
precipitously  into  the  sea  that  there  ia 
raerply  roomfbrlheroad.  Thisnarrow 
pass  Is  the  LouIhIw,  where  a  battle  wa« 
fought  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Samnites,  B.C.  316;  in  the  second  Panic 
war,  it  was  the  stronghold  of  Fabins 
Maximas,  who  hrld  the  defile,  and 
prevented  the  passage  of  Haunibal  by 
the  Appian.  About  ^  m.  to  the  1.  on 
the  sliipe  of  the  hills  is  the  Retiro,  a 
convent  of  barefooted  friars,  supposed 
to  stand  on  the  site  of  a  villa 
where  the  Emperor  Galba  was  bom. 
The  lake  on  the  tt.,  called  Logo  di 
Fundi,  is  the  Z^fi'i  Fi'ndmia,  or  Amy- 
clanns.  The  latter  name  was  derived 
from  the  city  of  Amijclir,  which  stood 
on  the  plain  between  the  lake  and  the 
sea.  Its  foundation  was  ascribed  to 
a  band  of  Lacoiiians ;  who,  sccnrdine 
to  Pliny  and  Servius,  were  compelled 
to  abandon  it  hy  swarms  of  serpenta. 
Other  writers  refer  to  this  city  the 
legend  of  the  destruction  of  theLaco- 
niau  AmyclEe  in  consequence  of  the 
silence  imposed  by  taw  npon  th«  io- 
hab.  as  a  punishment  for  numerous 
false  alarms  of  invasion.  When  the 
enemy  at  length  came,  no  one  dared  to 
announce  their  approach.  Tbis  view  is 
ftvonred  by  the  epithet  of  tacita  Amy- 
da  applied  to  it  by  Virgil.  On  either 
side  of  the  road,  after  leaving  Ter- 
racina,  may  be  seen  the  remains  of 
nnmerous  Roman  tombF.  The  papal 
frontier  is  crossed  at  die  Torre  dell* 
EpitalEo. 

About  4m.  from  Terracina  we  reach 
the  tower  called  Tom  de'  Confni,  or 
La  Forlella,  from  the  arched  gate- 
way under  which  the  road  pOFSes,  a 
small  castle  with  bastions,  which  is 
the  frontier  station  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  Beyond  Portella,  on  the  1., 
is  the  village  of  Monticelfi,  upon  a 
height  above.  The  Nenpoliton  pro- 
vince of  the  Terra  di  Liiroro  is  here 
entered,  one  of  the  most  fertile  dis- 
tricts of  Southern  Italy.  Some  re- 
mains of  tombs  skirling  the  Appian 
"~ the  I.  befiwe  ^<viOTi^ 'iJm*. 
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IJ  m.  Fondi  (5500  Inhab.— Jnn; 
Locanda  Barbarossa,  very  indiflferent), 
a  dirty  and  miserable  town,  -which 
retains  the  nearly  unchanged  name  of 
Fundi,  celebrated  in  Horace's  Jonmey 
for  the  amusing  importance  assumed 
by  the  praetor : — 

Fnndos,  Aufidio  Lusco  praetore  libenier 
Linquimus,  insani  ridentes  prsemia  scribae, 
Prsetextam,  .et   latum   clavum,    prunaeque 
.  batillom.*  Sat,  i.  5.  34. 

The  family  of  Livia,  the  wife  of 
Augustus,  came  originally  from  Fundi. 

The    main    street   is   built   on   the 
Appian  Way,  and  some  portions  of  its 
pavement  have  been  preserved.    The 
polygonal  walls  may  also  be  traced  for 
a  considerable  distance,  especially  on 
the  rt.  of  the  gate  by  which  we  enter 
the  town.   The  principal  ch.,  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary,  is  in  the   Italian  Gothic 
style,  with  some  round  almost  Norman 
arches.   The  interior  is  sadly  neglected, 
and  has  an  old  fresco  and  some  speci- 
mens of  Gothic  mouldings.    The  cell 
in  the  Dominican  convent  in  which 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  taught  theology 
is  now  converted  into  a  chapel.     An 
orange  tree  which  he  planted,  and  a 
well  called  after  him,  are  also  shown. 
The  general  appearance  of  Fondi,  and 
the  wild  costume  and  sinister  counte- 
nances of  the  inhabitants,  confirm  the 
ill  repute  it  has  borne  for  centuries,  as 
the  robbers' -nest  of  the  frontier.     No 
two  towns  in  Italy  have  contributed  so 
many  "  heroes"  to  the  army  of  brigands 
as  Fondi  and  Itri.    In  the  16th  cent. 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  bestowed  the 
estate  of  Fondi,  with  the  title  of  Count, 
on  Prosper©  Oolonna.    The  widow  of 
his  kinsman  Vespasiano  Colonna  was 
the  Countess  Giulia   Gonzaga,  whose 
beauty  was  so  remarkable  that  its  fame 
had  reached  even  to  the  Turkish  court. 
In  1534,  while  she  was   residing  in 
the  castle,   Heyradin  Barbarossa,  the 
brother  of  the   famous  pirate  Aruch 
Barbarossa,   the    usurper   of  Algiers, 
landed  on  the  coast  during  the  night, 
and  attempted  to  carry  her  off  in  order 
to  present  her  to  Soleiman  II.  The  cla- 
mour of  the  Turks  roused  the  countess 
in  time  to  allow  her  to  escape.    She 
Jumped  from  the  window  of  her  bed- 
JtH?jti,  and  fted  naked,  in  the  dead  of 


the  night,  to  the  mountains,  where  she 
concealed  herself.  Barbarossa,  disap- 
pointed of  his  prize,  sacked  and  de- 
stroyed the  town,  and  carried  off  many 
prisoners.  An  inscription  in  the  church 
records  the  event.  The  Turks  again 
sacked  the  town  in  1594. 

The  CcBcvbus  ager,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated wine  countries  of  the  Romans, 
seems  to  have  been  the  low  hilly  tract 
from  Fondi  to  Sperlonga,  and  border- 
ing on  the  Sinus  Amyclanus, 

Cscubum,  et  preelo  domitam  Caleno 
Tu  bibes  uvam.    Mea  nee  Falernaa 
Temperant  vites,  neque  Formiani 
Pocula  colles. 

HoR.  Od.  1.  20. 

The  range  of  hills,  the  Monte  Calvi 
and  M.  Furca,  extending  from  Fondi 
to  the  sea,  produces  good  wine  even 
in  our  days.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  are  some  interesting  Roman 
ruins,  a  house  built  on  a  terrace  of 
polygonal  construction,  and  below  it 
a  mass  of  reticulated  masonry,  still 
bearing  the  name  of  Varonianus,  its 
supposed  owner. 

On  leaving  Fondi  the  road  for  4 
m.  traverses  the  plain,  ascending  gra- 
dually to  the  foot  of  the  pass  leading  to 
Itri,  winding  up  the  mountains  amidst 
scenes  of  a  lonely  aspect,  which  seem, 
both  by  the  natural  foi-mation  of  the 
country  and  by  the  facilities  of  escape 
from  one  frontier  to  the  other,peculiarly 
fitted  to  be  the  haunt  of  the  brigandis 
of  both  states.  During  the  16th  cent, 
this  pass  was  the  head-quarters  of  Marco 
Sciarra,  the  captain  of  banditti  who 
immortalised  himself  by  the  compli- 
ment he  paid  to  Tasso.  It  is  related  by 
Manso,  that  Sciarra,  hearing  that  Tasso 
was  on  a  visit  at  Mola  di  Gaeta,  sent  to 
offer  him,  not  only  a  free  passage,  but 
protection  by  the  way ;  assuring  him, 
that  he  and  his  followers  would  be 
p7'oud  to  execute  his  orders.  Near  the 
foot  of  the  pass  is  a  fort  command- 
ing the  road,  and  along  the  ascent 
stations  for  the  gendarmeria,  by  whom 
the  road  is  now  well  guarded,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  this  kind.  From 
the  summit  of  the  pass  a  descent  of 
1  m.  leads  to 
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1  Itri  (5600  Iiiliab.)»  a  miserable 
town  picturesquely  placed  on  a  lofty 
hill,  and  surmounted  by  a  ruined 
castle.  It  enjoys  the  pre-eminence 
of  being  the  birthplace  of  Michele 
Pezza,  better  known  as  Fra  Diavolo, 
a  nickname  he  earned  by  escaping 
pursuit  for  two  years,  whilst  under 
sentence  of  decapitation,  prior  to 
his  employment  as  a  political  agent. 
In  1799  he,  with  his  band,  held  the 
passes  from  Portella  to  Mola  di  Gaeta, 
and  his  career  was  one  continued  series 
of  wholesale  murders.  Both  he  and 
Maminone^  another  chief  of  brigands, 
notwithstanding  their  atrocities,  were 
loaded  with  honours  by  the  Royal 
family  of  Naples  during  the  struggle 
of  1799.  In  1806,  Fra  Diavolo,  hav- 
ing landed  from  Sicily  at  Sperlonga, 
was  encountered  by  a  French  detach- 
ment, and  defeated.  In  the  hope  of 
finding  a  way  of  escape  to  Sicily,  he 
remained  with  a  small  band  for  two 
months,  wandering  by  night  from  forest 
to  forest  to  evade  his  pursuers.  At 
length,  wounded  and  alone,  and  worn 
out  by  want  and  fatigue,  he  went  dis- 
guised to  seek  repose  and  buy  oint- 
ments at  Baronisi,  a  village  near  Sa- 
lerno, where,  suspicion  being  raised,  he 
was  arrested,  recognised,  and  con- 
demned to  death. 

A  post  or  good  carriage-road  leads 
from  Itri  to  Gaeta  on  one  hand,  and  to 
Sora  on  the  other,  made  by  the  late 
government  to  connect  the  great  mili- 
tary station  at  the  former  with  the 
interior  ;  between  Itri  and  Sora  (about 
45  m.),  it  passes  by  Capo  di  Mele  16 
m.,S.  Giovanni  Incarico  ll,Colle  Fon- 
tana  11,  to  Sora  15  ;  crossing  the  rly. 
near  to  Isoletta,  and  sending  off  a 
branch  from  near  Pico  Famose,  to 
Ponte  Corvo  and  San  Germano. 

[About  8  m.  from  Itri,  by  a  moun- 
tain path,  is  Sperlonga,  a  fishing  village 
on  a  sandy  headland.  It  was  anciently 
called  Spelunca  from  the  numerous 
natural  caverns  in  the  rock.  It  was 
in  one  of  these  caverns  that  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius,  who  had  here  a  villa, 
was  saved  by  the  physical  strength  of 
Sejanus  from  the  death  which  the  fall 


of  the  rocks  at  the  entrance  inflicted  on 
his  courtiers.  This  cavern  is^m.  from 
the  village,  and  has  still  remains  of  seats, 
divisions,  and  ornaments  in  stucco.  The 
path  that  leads  to  it  by  the  water-side  is 
bordered  with  Roman  remains.  Bar- 
barossa  made  Sperlonga  a  resting-place 
for  a  night  previous  to  his  attacking 
Fondi.  The  best  way  of  visiting  Sper- 
longa will  be  in  a  boat  from  Gaeta,  a 
distance  of  10  m.] 

On  leaving  Itri  the  road  descends 
the  hill  amidst  vineyards  and  forest 
trees.  As  it  approaches  the  coast  the 
scenery  increases  in  beauty,  and  clas- 
sical interest  becomes  more  absorbing. 
Shortly  before  reaching  Mola  the  road 
opens  upon  the  lovely  bay  of  Gaeta, 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  its  headland,  co- 
vered with  bright  battlements  and 
villas.  In  the  distance  are  Ischia  and 
Procida ;  and  further  still  we  may  de- 
scry the  blue  mountains  which  form  the 
E.  curve  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  the 
well-known  outline  of  Vesuvius.  As 
we  advance,  a  massive  circular  tower, 
in  the  midst  of  the  vineyard  on  the 
rt.,  and  overhung  by  a  carrouba 
tree,  is  a  picturesque  object  in  the 
landscape,  and  would  probably  be 
selected  by  the  artist  as  a  striking 
feature  in  every  view  of  the  bay  from 
this  road,  even  if  it  did  not  possess  a 
higher  interest  as  the  Tomb  of  Cicero. 
This  massive  sepulchre  too  closely  re- 
sembles the  other  buildings  of  the  same 
kind  on  the  Appian  to  leave  any  doubt  as 
to  its  real  destination;  it  consists  of  two 
stories  resting  upon  an  immense  square 
base,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  small  lan- 
tern with  windows.  On  the  hill  above 
the  road  some  vestiges  of  foundations 
may  still  be  traced  which  probably  mark 
the  site  of  the  temple  dedicated  by 
Cicero  to  Apollo;  and  on  the  shore, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  considerable 
remains  still  exist  to  denote  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Formian  villa.  The  inter- 
vening space  is  now  covered  with  wood 
and  vineyards ;  and  the  locality  an- 
swers so  well  to  the  description  of 
Plutarch,  that  classical  enthusiasm  may 
be  pardoned  for  accepting  the  ttaditifiKi^ 
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turion  overtook  the  litter  in  which  the 
great  orator  was  escaping  to  the  sea-side, 
and  where  the  champion  of  freedom 
fell  beneath  the  sword  of  the  tribune 
whose  life  he  had  saved  by  his  defence. 
In  spite  of  the  apparent  probabilities 
in  favour  of  this  ouilding,  antiquaries 
have  suggested  that  tl\e  square  ruins 
on  the  nill  above  the  road  are  more 
probably  the  remains  of  the  tomb.  Tra- 
dition, however,  often  a  better  authority, 
has  given  this  tower  the  name  of  Totre 
di  Cicerone, 

The  suburb  of  Castellone  di  Gaeta 
is  supposed  to  mark  tlie  site  of  Formice^ 
the  capital  of  the  Losstrygones,  and 
the  well  known  scene  of  the  inhos- 
pitable reception  of  Ulysses.  Some 
portions  of  its  ancient  walls  and  a  gate- 
way may  still  be  traced.  The  wealthy 
family  of  Mamurra,  who  was  himself  a 
native  of  Formige,  had  engrossed  so 
great  a  part  of  the  locality,  that  Ho- 
race (who  slept  there  at  the  house  of 
Murena,  the  brother  of  Licinia,  whom 
Mecsenas  married)  calls  it  the  "city  of 
the  Mamurrae  " —  Urbs  Mamurrarum : — 

In  Mamurrarum  lassi  delude  nrbe  manemus, 
Mureua  prsebente  domum,  Capirone  ^ulinam. 

Sat.  I.  5.  37. 

The  line  of  coast  from  Castellone 
to  Mola  was  lined  until  lately  with 
remains  of  extensive  substructions, 
terraces,  vaulted  passages,  baths,  and 
grottoes,  which  appear  to  have  be- 
longed to  different  Roman  villas. 
The  greater  part  have  been  destroyed 
in  transforming  the  Villa  Caposele  into 
the  modern  royal  villa,  the  only  portion 
now  visible  being  included  in  tFie  gar- 
dens below  the  Albergo  diCicerone,con- 
sisting  of  a  large  hall  and  about  a  dozen 
of  smaller  rooms.  The  Formian  Villa 
of  Cicero  occupied  probably  the  site 
extending  from  the  royal  villa  to  the 
gardens  of  the  inn,  at  the  base  of  which 
is  the  little  port  erected  by  King  Fer- 
dinand II. 

6  m,  Mola  di  Gaeta.  (8000  Inhab. — 
Inn:  Albergo  della  Fosta,  in  the  town 
below  and  on  the  sea-shore.) 

^-^^  Jhrmian    V^kt  of  Ctcerc-^The 
Vii2sm  the  grounds  of  the  FiUa  Capo- 


sele were  until  lately  the  chief  objects 
of  interest  at  Mola.  Below  the  terrace 
of  the  inn,  which  commands  a  beautiful 
prospect,  the  gardens  are  filled  with 
masses  of  reticulated  masonry,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  baths  of 
the  Formian  Villa,  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  great  orator,  the  scene  of 
his  political  conferences  with  Pompey, 
and  the  calm  retreat  in  which  he  en- 
joyed the  society  of  Scipio  and  Laelius. 
It  is  consolatory  to  find  that,  however 
much  doubt  may  have  been  raised  as 
to  the  precise  purposes  of  these  ruins, 
the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years  has 
not  altered  the  majestic  mountains 
which  surround  the  bay ;  the  sea  still 
washes  the  bright  beach  upon  which 
the  illustrious  philosopher  loved  to 
ramble;  the 

Temperatffi  dulce  Formi»  litus 

is  as  mild  and  lovely  as  when  Martial 
celebrated  it ;  and  the  Etesian  breezes 
during  the  summer  season  are  still  as 
grateful  as  when  Plutarch  wrote  his 
description  of  the  spot.  Independently 
of  these  associations,  the  bay  of  Gaeta 
recalls  the  well-known  descriptions  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace.  Local  at- 
tachment has  reconciled  the  scenery  of 
Mola  with  that  mentioned  in  the 
Odyssey,  and  even  the  fountain  of  Ar- 
tacia,  where  Ulysses  met  the  daughter 
of  Antiphates  king  of  the  Lcestrygones, 
is  identified  with  one  still  flowing.  The 
wine  of  the  neighbourhood,  so  cele- 
brated by  Horace,  has  not  lost  its  re- 
putation. 

Quanquam  nee  Calabrce  mella  ferunt  apes. 
Nee  Lffistrygonia  Bacehus  in  amphora 
LangueBeit  mihi. 

HOK.  Od.  ni.  16. 
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EXCURSIdK  TO  GAETA  AKD  THE  ISLANDS 
OF  PONZA,  PALMABOLA,  &C. 

A  pleasant  excursion  of  4  m.  along 
the  shores  of  the  bay,  which  abound 
everywhere  with  the  ruins  of  Roman 
villas,  brings  us  to  Gaeta,  the  ancient 
Caieta,  Before  reaching  it  a  long 
village,  called  the  Borgo,  extending 
along  the  beach,  is  traversed.  The 
town  of  Gaeta  stands  at  the  base  of 
a  rounded  hill,  crowned  by  the  tomb 
of  Munatius  Plancus,  now  a  fortress, 
and  on  a  projecting  headland,  which 
advances  into  the  sea  and  forms  the 
N.  end  of  the  extensive  bay  anciently 
called  the  Sinus  Caietanus,  and  still 
known  as  the  Golfo  di  Gaeta.  The  W. 
side  of  the  bay  was  studded  with  Roman 
villas.  Scipio  Africanus  and  Lselius 
were  in  the  habit  of  retiring  there 
and  amusing  their  leisure  with  picking 
up  shells  on  the  beach.  The  port  and 
promontory,  to  which  Virgil  has  given 
an  immortal  interest  as  the  burial  place 
of  the  nurse  of  iEneas,  are  picturesque 
objects  from  all  parts  of  the  surround- 
ing countiy : 

Tu  quoque  littoribns  nostria,  ^nela  nutrix, 
^ternam  moriens  famam.  Caieta,  dedisti ; 
Et  nunc  servat  honos  sedem  tuus. 

jEn.  VII.  1. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Gaeta  was  one  of  the  three  Greek  mu- 
nicipalities which  became  the  refhge 
of  the  civilization  of  Rome.  Amalfl, 
Gaeta,  and  Naples  subsequently  ad- 
vanced to  independence  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  too  enfeebled 
to  offer  opposition  to  the  change. 
Their  chiei  magistrate  bore  the  title 
of  doge,  duca,  or  ipata;  their  wealthy 
merchants  had  ships  and  settlements  in 
the  great  ports  of  the  Levant.  The 
bluff  promontory  of  Gaeta,  united  to 
the  main  land  by  a  low  and  narrow 
isthmus,  strengthened  by  walls,  and 
backed  by  the  defiles  of  the  Csecuban 
mountains,  gave  to  this  ancient  settle- 
ment that  natural  strength  which  has 
made  it  in  our  own  times  the  key- 
fortress  of  the  kingdom.  The  city 
consequently  surYived  the  inyasions  of 


the  Lombards  and  the  Saracens,  and 
did  not  lose  its  liberty  until  the  12th 
cent.,  when  it  was  absorbed,  along 
with  the  other  free  cities  of  Southern 
Italy,  in  the  Norman  conquest.  The 
position  of  Gaeta  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful, and  its  rich  orange,  lemon,  and 
citron  groves  give  it  a  peculiarly  south- 
am  character.  It  is  the  chief  city  of 
a  district,  and  the  see  of  a  bishopric. 
It  has  1.5,000  Inhab.,  including  the  gar- 
rison. The  Cathedral  contains  the  stan- 
dard presented  by  Pius  V.  to  Don  John 
of  Austria,  the  commander  of  the  Chris- 
tian army  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 
In  front  of  it  is  a  curious  pillar 
having  on  its  four  sides  mediaeval 
reliefs  of  histories  of  Our  Lord. 
The  celebrated  column  with  12  faces, 
on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
the  12  winds  in  Greek  and  Latin,  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  monuments  in 
the  town.  On  the  highest  point  of  the 
promontory  is  the  circular  building 
which  forms  so  conspicuous  an  object 
in  the  landscape.  It  is  shown  by  the 
inscription  on  it  to  be  the  tomb  of  L. 
Munatius  l^lancus,  and  is  now  called  the 
ToiTe  d*  Orlando.  The  other  antiquities 
of  Gaeta  are  the  remains  of  the  am- 
phitheatre and  theatre,  the  vestiges  of 
a  temple,  and  the  villas  of  Scaurus  and 
Hadrian.  The  beauty  of  the  women 
is  very  striking. 

The  Citadel  of  Gaeta  has  always 
been  one  of  the  strongest  positions  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  castle 
was  enlarged  by  Alfonso  of  Amgon  in 
1440.  During  the  invasion  of  Naples 
by  the  French  army  of  Louis  Xll. 
in  1501,  Gaeta  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render by  the  distressed  circumstances 
of  Frederick  of  Aragon.  In  the  war 
which  arose  out  of  the  partition  treaty  of 
Granada,  it  was  the  last  stronghold  of 
the  French,  and  was  besieged  and  cap- 
tured by  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova,  after  the 
battle  of  the Garigliano,in  1504.  Charles 
V.  built  anothercastle  and  strengthened 
the  fortifications  by  the  addition  of  im- 
portant outworks.  In  1734  it  was 
besieged  by  the  Spaniards  under  the 
Duke  di  Liria  and  Charles  III..,  and 
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Swiss  General  Tschudy,  surrendered 
at  discretion  to  the  army  of  General 
Key ;  an  event  so  disgraceful  that  it 
was  regarded  as  an  act  of  treachery, 
for  the  garrison  contained  4000  soldiers, 
70  cannon,  12  mortars,  20,000  muskets, 
and  supplies  for  a  year.  After  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  fortifica- 
tions were  again  strengthened,  and  the 
citadel  was  enabled  to  sustain  the  me- 
morable siege  of  1806,  which  is  well 
known  from  the  operations  of  our 
navy  on  the  coast  in  support  of  the 
besieged.  At  the  approach  of  the 
French  army  under  Massena,  the 
feeble  regency  of  Naples  engaged  to 
give  up  all  the  fortresses  of  the  king- 
dom. The  citadel  of  Gaeta  was  com- 
manded by  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Philip* 
stadt,  who  answered  the  summons  of 
the  regency  by  saying  that  he  should 
disobey  their  commands  for  the  higher 
commands  of  honour  and  of  war.  The 
prince,  assisted  by  the  English  fleet 
upon  the  coast,  gallantly  held  out  until 
the  fall  of  Scilla  in  July  1806 ;  and  on 
the  18th  of  that  month,  after  ten  days* 
continued  firing,  the  fortress  honourably 
capitulated.  The  palace  of  the  governor 
was  the  residence  of  Pius  IX.  in  1850, 
after  his  flight  from  Rome,  and  had 
since  been  much  enlarged  by  Fer- 
dinand II.  In  the  tower  of  the  citadel 
lies  buried  the  Constable  de  Bourbon, 
who  was  killed  at  the  capture  of  Rome 
in  1527.  The  military  defences  of 
Gaeta  had  been  immensely  strength- 
ened and  extended  of  late  years,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  strongest  places  in 
Italy.  It  formed  the  favourite  residence 
of  the  sovereign.  An  extensive  line 
of  batteries  along  the  shore  encircle 
not  only  the  old  castle  but  the  adjoin- 
ing hill,  and  a  magnificent  Gothic 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Francis, 
was  erected.  The  royal  residence  was 
at  the  junction  of  the  hill  of  Munatius 
Plancus  and  the  fortress  or  castle; 
along  the  former  roads  have  been 
carried  in  dififerent  directions,  and  the 
Roman  tomb,  formerly  of  difficult  ac- 
cess, can  now  be  reached  in  a  carriage. 
In  1860  Gaeta  again  underwent  a 
liiemorable  siege.  King  Francis  II., 
after  being  obliged  to  abandon  his 
capital  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and 


making  an  unsuccessful  stand  to  main- 
tain himself  on  the  lines  of  the  Vol- 
turno  and  Garigliano,  was  at  last 
(in  November)  forced  to  shut  himself 
up  in  this  his  last  stronghold,  with  a 
considerable  army.  After  a  siege  of 
several  weeks  Gaeta  surrendered  to 
the  Italian  army,  commanded  by 
General  Cialdini;  the  last  Bourbon 
king  taking  refuge  on  board  a  French 
man-of-war,  by  which  he  was  conveyed 
to  Civita  Vecchia.  At  the  time  of  the 
surrender  fFeb.  23,  1861)  800  pieces 
of  cannon  formed  the  defences  of  this 
celebrated  fortress. 

About  30  miles  S.W.  of  Gaeta  are 
the  islands  of  Ponza,  Palmarola  and 
Zannone,  with  some  smaller  rocks. 
They  belong  to  the  district  of  Gaeta, 
and  have  2250  Inhab. ;  Ponza,  Pon- 
tkiy  12  m.  in  circumference,  is  the 
largest.  It  received  the  thanks  of  the 
senate  for  its  devotion  to  Rome  in  the 
second  Punic  war.  Tiberius  banished 
to  this  island  his  nephew  Nero,  the 
eldest  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrip- 

fina,  who  put  an  end  to  his  life  here, 
t  is  also  interesting  as  the  spot  on 
which  many  of  the  early  Christians 
sufibred  martyrdom  during  the  reigns 
of  Tiberius  and  Caligula.  It  gives 
name  to  the  naval  victory  of  June 
14th,  1300,  in  which  the  fleet  of  Fre- 
derick of  Sicily,  under  Corrado  Doria, 
was  defeated  by  that  of  Robert  Duke 
of  Calabria,  under  Ruggiero  di  Loria. 
Palmarola,  5  m.  from  Ponza,  is  the 
ancient  Palmaria ;  and  Zannone,  6  m. 
from  Ponza,  and  12  m.  from  Capo  Cir- 
cello,  Sinonia,  Ponza  figures  in  our 
naval  history  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  spirited  achievements  of  the  last 
war.  The  island  was  occupied  by  the 
French,  and,  its  possession  being  con- 
sidered important  to  our  operations, 
Capt.,  afterwards  Admiral  Sir  Chs.  Na- 
pier, having  under  his  orders  the  Thames 
and  the  Furieuse,  ran  under  the  small 
mole,  which  was  bristling  with  cannon, 
and  captured  the  island  without  the  loss 
of  a  man,  before  the  enemy  could  recover 
from  the  panic  produced  by  so  unex- 
pected an  mtrusion.  For  this  gallant 
achievement  Sir  Charles  had  the  title 
of  Count  of  T?ouz«^  cofoieTift^  Tjc^oa.  \«2eel 
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by  Ferdinand  I.  These  islands,  highly 
interesting  to  the  geologist,  have  been 
described  by  Brocchi,  the  celebrated 
Italian  geologist,  and  by  Mr.  Powlett 
Scrope.  Zannone,  the  island  nearest  to 
Gaeta,  is  composed  chiefly  of  limestone 
covered  with  trachyte;  the  limestone 
being  converted  into  dolomite  at  the 
point  of  contact.  The  other  islands 
are  entirely  volcanic,  although  no  trace 
of  a  crater  has  yet  been  discovered. 
Ponza  is  composed  of  prismatic  tra- 
chyte, accompanied  by  a  semi-vitreous 
conglomerate,  enclosing  fragments  con- 
verted into  obsidian,  pearlstone  or  pitch- 
stone  porphyry.  On  this  conglomerate 
the  trachyte,  which  forms  the  great 
mass  of  the  island,  rests. 

25  m.  S.  of  Gaeta,  and  about  mid- 
way between  Ponza  and  Ischia,  are  the 
islands  of  Ventotene  and  San  Stefanoy 
with  750  souls.  At  San  Stefano  was 
an  ergastolo  or  prison  for  state  cri- 
minals during  the  Bourbon  government. 
Ventotene,  the  ancient  Fandataria,  is 
the  island  to  which  three  princesses  of 
imperial  Rome  were  exiled.  Julia,  the 
only  daughter  of  Augustus,  the  beautiful 
wife  of  Marcellus,  Agrippa,  and  Tiberius, 
was  banished  by  her  father  to  this  island, 
on  account  of  her  dissolute  life.  Her 
daughter,  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Ger- 
manicus,  was  sent  also  to  this  island 
by  Tiberius,  and  allowed  to  perish  by 
hunger.  Octavia,  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius  and  Messalina,  and 
the  divorced  wife  of  Nero,  was  banished 
to  Pandataria  by  the  Empress  Poppsea, 
who  compelled  her  to  commit  suicide 
by  opening  her  veins,  and  then  ordered 
her  to  be  beheaded,  and  her  head  car- 
ried to  Rome,  that  she  might  behold 
the  features  of  her  rival  in  death. 


Leaving  Mola  di  Gaeta  for  Naples, 
the  road  enters  the  plain  of  the  Gari- 
gliano,  across  which  the  drive  is  beau- 
tiful. 3  m.  from  Mola  on  the  rt.  is  the 
picturesque  headland  of  Scauro,  with 
Its  little  fishing  port.  The  bridge  over 
the  stream  which  the  road  crosses  near 


Mola  was  the  last  point  at  which  the 
French  ineffectually  attempted  to  rally 
after  their  rout  on  the  banks  of  the 
Garigliano  in  1503. 

[Two  m.  beyond  Mola  a  bridle  path 
of  18  m.  branches  off  on  the  1.  to  San 
Germano.  Leaving  Castelonorato  and 
Spigno  on  hills  to  the  1.  it  crosses  the 
Ausente,  a  tributary  of  the  Garigliano, 
and  reaches  a  secluded  plain  where  this 
small  stream  rises.  Here  several  re- 
mains of  buildings,  and  broken  marble 
pillars  and  capitals,  scattered  among 
vineyards  and  thickets  of  myrtle,  are 
supposed  to  point  out  the  site  of  Ausona, 
a  city  destroyed  during  the  second 
Samnite  war  by  the  Romans,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Livy's  account,  put  all  its 
inhabitants  to  the  sword — ntUlus  modtis 
c<Bdihus  fuit.  In  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria  del 
Piano,  supposed  to  stand  on  a  temple  of 
Hercules,  there  are  some  tombs  of  the 
1 5th  cent.  Along  the  path,  for  the 
last  5  m.,  are  considerable  remains  of 
an  old  Roman  road  which  connected 
the  Via  Appia  and  the  Via  Latina  be- 
tween FormioB  and  Casinum,  A  gentle 
ascent,  from  which  there  is  a  mag- 
nificent view  over  the  bay  of  Gaeta, 
leads  to  Fratte  (3000  Inhab.),  a  village 
on  the  ridge  of  hills.  In  its  principal 
ch.  there  are  two  ancient  sarcophagi, 
and  a  large  marble  pedestal  with  an 
inscription  showing  that  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  Hercules.  Leaving  Rocca 
Guglielma  on  an  apparently  inaccessible 
rock  on  the  1.  and  passing  under  the 
dreary  village  of  Castelnuovo,  the  path 
descends  to  San  Giorgio,  beyond  which 
the  Liris  is  crossed  by  a  ferry-boat. 
Half  a  mile  on  the  1.  of  the  path,  near 
the  river,  at  a  spot  called  7'eramef  are 
several  ruins  supposed  to  belong  to 
Interamna  Lirinasy  an  ancient  city  of  the 
Volscians.  Passing  next  through  the 
village  of  Pignataro,  where  several 
antiquities  have  been  found,  4  m. 
further  the  road  reaches  S.  Germano 
(Rte.  140).] 


On  the  1.  of  the  road,  before  reach- 
ing the  bridge  over  the  Garigliano,  a 
long  line  of  arches  of  an  ac^ueduat  %s^«fe. 
seen  %\ie\.QiY\\xi^«jtxQs»'Osv'ii.T^'^ 
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and  the  amphitlieatre  which  mark  the 
site  of  the  dtj  of  Mintubns;  horh 
close  to  the  post-houBe.  The  pl^n  in 
they  St     '   "  '  '     ' 

well  c 
heHlthy,  repli 
Marius  concealed  himself  among  the 
TOSheS  from  the  pursuilofSylla;  and  the 
memorable  exclamation  of  the  mightj 
Boman,  Homo  I  aiuks  occidere  Caiwn 
Mariiml  will  not  Ml  to  command 
Teipect  for  the  mioB  of  Minturoie  as 
long  aaoneslone  remains  upon  another. 
The  town  of  TKKtto  (6«00  Inhab.), 
which  is  seen  on  a  hill  on  the  1.  ^  m.  off 
the  road,  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of 
HinturnEe. 

The  Battle  of  the  Garigliano,  which 
has  given  great  interest  1o  this  plain, 
was  fought  Dec.  27,  i  S03,  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  river,  a  short  distance 
ahove  the  point  where  it  ia  crossed  by 
the  present  road.  The  pasitiou  of  (he 
French  was  not  (a.r  from  the  road. 
They  occupied  thu  rt.  bank  of  the  river, 
which  is  near  the  heights  beluw 
Traetto,  and  less  marshy  than  the 
).,  among  whose  swamps  the  Spanish 
army  uader  Gonsalvo  da,  Cordova  re- 
mained encamped  for  fi  fly  days,  eiposed 
to  all  the  miseries  of  the  nduy  season, 
awaiting  the  attack  with  a  coustancy  of 
purpose  which  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  impatience  of  the  French,  npon 
whom  the  climate  bad  begun  to  exer- 
cise its  fatal  inSoence.  The  French 
made  some  show  of  an  attack  by  carry- 
ing a  bridge  across  the  river  from  their 
positioo,  but  it  was  productive  of  no 
important  result,  enoepl  one  of  the 
moat  chivalrous  exploits  of  the  Chev. 
Bayard,  who  is  said  to  have  delfended 
it  single-handed  against  2U0  Spanish 
cavalry,  GonsaWo  at  last  threw  a 
bridge  across  the  river  at  Suio,  and 
surprised  the  French  in  their  position, 
who,  alieady  worn  out  with  sickness, 
fled  across  the  plain  to  the  bridge  of 
Mola,  and  Gonsalvo  at  the  close  of 
ths  day  was  master  of  the  king.lom. 
Piatro  de'  Medici,  who,  after  being 
exp;!lBd  fiora  Florence,  had  bucome 
a  follower  of  the  French  camp,  at  the 
j?/»/  rout  of  the  army  emtiarlied  at  the 
iBoalb  of  tbe  Garigliano  with  four 
jue^s  of  eanaon,   which  he  hoped  to 


carry  to  Gaeta,  but  the  crowd  of  fugi- 
tives who  rushed  into  the  boat  was  so 
great  that  it  sunk,  and  he  and  all  on 
board  perished. 

1  Fonie  di  Oarigliaao :  a  post  station. 
The  river  Garigliano  is  crossed  by  a  sus- 
pension bridge,  erected  in  1S32,  A  loll 
of  2  carliDi()i(f.]ia  paid  for  each  horse  in 
passing  it.  The  Garigliano  is  one  of 
the  important  rivers  of  Soalhem  Italy. 
As  the  ancient  Ziris,  it  separated  La- 
tium  from  Campania  ;  and  its  sluggish 
stream  was  noticed  by  many   of  the 

Non  TDTA,  qus  Tirli  quIdA 

Before  crossing  the  river,  the  modern 
road  quits  the  Apptan,  which  may  be 
traced  along  the  sea  shore  to  Mondro- 
gone  (3000  Inhab.),  marking  the  site  of 
Sinaesaa,  mentioned  in  the  journey  of 
Horace,  who  there  met  Virgil  and  his 
other  friends  ;— 

PlollUB,  et  y»r1ua  anaEBHB,  Vlrgiiiusque 


Farther  on  the  sea-shore,  at  a  place 
called  La  Pasta,  are  remains  of  an  arch, 
supposed  to  mark  the  site  where  the 
Via  Ihtnitiana  leading  to  Pozzuoll 
branched  ofT  from  tbe  Appian,  and 
where  an  arch  was  erected  to  Domitian. 

The  road  from  Garigliano  to  Sant' 
Agata  passes  over  a  rich  plain  for  G  m. 
nntil  the  ascent  over  the  hills  of  Sant" 
AgaiB :  during  this  part  of  the  road  the 
traveller  will  have  some  magnificent 
peeps  up  (be  plain  of  the  Liris,  backed 
by  the  snowy  range  of  the  Central 
Apennines.  As  we  ascend  towardaSant'  " 
Agata  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  Felice  arc  met  for  the  fiist  time 
—the  hills  to  the  rt  are  of  limestone, 
and  extend  to  the  sea-shore,  ending  in 
the  rocky  promoutorj  of  Mondragone. 

8  m.  Siml'  Ajata,  situated  near  the 
summit  of  the  i;>ttsa.  ilnna :  La  PMta, 
and  the  Casa  Si«Wa\  \,vni  \uiaw*  'W- 
I  loneiug  to  tbe  same  ^TO'jTiWnv  ■,  n'i^eii 
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Cas^  Nnova,  from  the  windows  of 
which  there  is  a  fine  view  over  the  tnwn 
of  SesEa  and  the  hills  of  Hocca  Monfina, 
will  be  best  suited  for  families.) 

[Half  a  mile  from  Saat'  Agata,  from 
which  it  is  approached  b;  a  long  high 
viaduct,  and  prettily  situated  among 
the  hilla,  is  Sessa  (18,000  Inhab.^ 
wMch  stands  on  the  site  of  Sueasa 
AuroBca,  and  coDtBiDB  nuuif  ancient 
remuus,  particularly  the  rains  of  a 
bridge,  still  called  Ponte  AanttKo,  aod 
of  an  amphitheatre.  The  cathedral 
coDtiuna  inscriptions,  a  mosuc  pave- 
ment, a  good  ambo  resting  on  columns, 
and  other  antique  fcwnents ;  in 
the  ch.  of  S.  Benedetto  there  are  ex- 
tensive TRults,  supposed  to  be  the  re. 
mains  of  a  Koniau  reservoir ;  and  in 
the  monastery  of  S.  Giovanni  there  is 
a  cryplo-portkaa,  remarkable  for  the 
large  size  of  the  stones  with  which  it 
is  built.  The  bill  on  which  Sessa  is 
situated  is  a  mass  of  volcanic  tu^  in 
which  have  been  discovered  painted 
chambers,  erroneously  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  a  dty  covered  by  a 
volcanic  eruption.  Sant'  Agata  will 
be  the  best  place  from  which  to 
visit  the  valcauic  group  of  bills  of 
Jfocca  Monfina,  lying  about  5  m.  from 
it,  nearly  midway  between  this  road 
and  that  from  Saa  German o.  The 
innkeeper  at  Sant'  Agata  will  fVirnish 
guidesaad  donkeys  to  visit  this  interest- 
ing vulcanic  region;  the  ascent  will  he 
about  6  m.,  during  which  Sessa  can  be 
visited,  as  it  lies  on  the  line  of  road, 
and  if  the  traveller  prefers  he  can  de- 
scend loTeanoon  the  opposite  decliviiy 
of  the  ran^,  still  4  m.  fanber.  The 
detached  hills,  which  appear  to  have 
originally  formed  the  outer  edge  or  en- 
circling riigeot  lis  gnMeleiiatioticralei; 
enclose  a  space  nearly  9  m.  in  circumfer- 
ence. Within  this  spacearetwo  smaller 
cones,  the  highest  of  which,  colled 
Sfontaifnn  di  6'iinlii  Cnice,  atlains  an  ele- 
vation of  3200  ft.,  or  about  JOU  ft.  lower 
thau  VcBUvins.  The  igneous  rocks  oi 
Rocca  Moufiua  are  remarkable  for  their  , 
lai^  and  perfect  crystals  of  leucite.  , 
On  the  summit  of  one  of  its  Ug^eet 


narrow  ridges,  called  La  Serra  or  Xa 
Cortinella,  some  fragments  of  ancient 
trails  built  of  lava,  and  massive  sub- 
structians,  probably  of  a  temple,  are 
traceable,  which  Imve  been  idenlifled 
with  Auruncd,  tbe  capital  of  the  Jm- 
ranci,  who  occupied  this  small  volcanic 
district.  In  B.C.  337  tbe  Aurunci, 
lidng  hard  pressed  by  the  Sedicini, 
abandoned  Aurunca,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  their  enemies,  and  took 
refuge  at  Sessa,  which  was  hence  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet  Aurunca.] 

Leaving  Sant'  Agata,  we  pass  through 
the  village  of  Cascono,  situated  on  a 
saddle-back  of  secondary  limestone 
upon  the  ridge  of  Monte  Massico,  ex- 
tending &om  the  hills  of  Sessa  in  a 
S.  direction  to  Mondragone,  and  pre- 
serving tbe  name  of  a  tract  which  the 
Latin  poets  have  made  familiar  by  their 


X  veleria  pocnla  Mus^d, 


Hob.  Od.  1. 1. 
The  Fii!emv$  Ager  is  considered  to 
1>e  the  tract  extending  fVom  the  Massic 
liills  to  the  Voltumo,  and  including 
therefore  the  neighbourhood  of  Mon- 
(Iragone,  near  which  was  the  /innfiniiHa 
Aijei-,  in  which  the  choicest  Falernian 
sras  produced. 

Before  reaching  Cascano  a  road  on 
the  I.  leads  to  Teano.  On  descending 
IWim  tbe  heighle  of  La  Montagna 
Spaceata,  the  view  over  the  plain  of 
the  VoUuruo  and  the  Campania  Felice 
is  magnificent,  A  beautiful  drive  across 
•i  fertile  plain  leads  to  Francolisi,  a 
picturesque  castle.  Near  this  the  road 
crosses  the  Barumt.  the  Piger  Sivo  of 
statins,  which  has  its  origin  in  the 
miueral  springs  neu*  Teano )  and  S  m. 
farther  is  the  post  station  of 

I  Spanmise.  The  village  of  Sparanise 
is  at  a  short  distance  OD  tbe  1.  Agood 
road  of  13  m.  branches  off  on  ihe  rt.  to 
JMondragone  from  this  post  station; 
close  to  which  iht;  railway  from  Cspna 
>.  Germaiio  crosses.  4  miles  ftau 
Sparauiae,!'.  Lo  S'piiTVrmecAQ,'iift.  '^'j^^ 
roai  ^wim^wae'CmwiJ^'^"t'*«"**JS 
Sau  GeTtaMio  ?^*  NsMi  '^"*-    ^ 
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traveller  can  proceed  from  the  station 
at  Sparanise  to  Naples  in  2J  hours 
(see  p.  21).]  Before  reaching  Capua 
we  cross  the  Voltumo  {Vultumus) 
upon  a  bridge  rebuilt  by  Frederic  II., 
Wnose  statue  is  placed  near  the  gate 
of  the  city.  This  river  is  often 
mentioned  by  the  Boman  poets  for 
the  rapidity  of  its  current.  As 
Capua  is  a  fortified  town,  the  formality 
of  having  the  passports  visaed,  even 
though  the  traveller  be  merely  passing 
through  it,  is  required.  A  toll  of  4 
ducats  is  exacted  for  a  close  carriage, 
and  of  2  for  an  open  one. 

There  are  two  roads  from  Capua  to 
Naples ;  one  through  Santa  Maria  di 
Capua,  the  other  through  Aversa. 
The  road  through  Santa  Maria  is  3 
m;  longer,  but  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  ruins  of  An- 
cient Capua  {Excur,  from  Naples). 
There  is  also  the  railroad  through 
Caserta,  which  will  be  the  most  expedi- 
tious mode  of  reaching  Naples.  The 
railway  station  at  Capua  is  immedi- 
ately outside  the  gate  leading  to  the 
capital. 

The  country  by  the  Aversa  route  to 
Naples  is  a  continued  vineyard.  It  is 
marked  by  its  extraordinary  fertility, 
and  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
in  Europe.  2  m.  beyond  Capua  the 
road  skirts  the  village  of  S.  Tammaro. 

9  m.  Aversa  (18,000  Inhab.),  founded 
by  the  Normans  in  1030.  It  has  ac- 
quired celebrity  for  its  lunatic  asylum, 
the  Maddalena,  established  by  Murat, 
and  capable  of  containing  500  persons. 
This  institution  was  one  of  the 
earliest  to  throw  aside  restraints,  and 
to  rely  on  moral  influences  founded  on 
the  basis  of  occupation  and  amusement 
for  the  cure.  The  suppressed  Celestiue 
convent  of  San  Pietro  a  Maiella  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  mediaeval  castle 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
Andrew  of  Hungary,  the  husband  of 
Queen  Joanna  I.,  by  whose  supposed 
connivance  he  wlw  called  out  of  his  bed 
to  receive  pretended  tidings  of  great 
urgency  from  the  capital,  and  strangled 
hy  the  consjpirators  in  the  garden  of  the 
caarent. 


[About  2  miles  E.  of  Aversa  is  the 
village  of  S,  Elpidio,  where  some  ruins 
still  mark  the  site  of  the  Oscan  city 
of  Atella,  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Roman  literature  for  the  satirical  farces 
called  the  Fahuks  Atellance,  which  were 
represented  in  the  Oscan  language 
on  the  Roman  stage  long  after 
Latin  was  the  prevailing  idiom.  These 
farces  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
prototypes  of  the  performances  in  the 
theatre  of  San  Carlino  which  are 
so  popular  in  Naples  at  the  present 
day ;  and  the  Neapolitan  Pulcinella  is 
regarded  as  the  lineal  descendant  of 
the  Oscan  Maccus,  so  well  known  by 
the  Pompeii  paintings.  The  pedigree 
of  the  immortal  Punch  may  therefore 
date  from  an  antiquity  more  remote 
than  Rome  itself.] 

The  wine  of  Aversa,  called  the 
Asprino, — 

Quel  d'  Aversa  acMo  Asprino 
Che  non  so  s'  b  agresto,  o  vino. 

Sedi— 

is  often  prepared  and  sold  as  cham- 
pagne in  Italy  and  in  the  Levant. 

On  leaving  Aversa  the  road  con- 
tinues to  run  through  a  highly  fertile 
countiy,  but  it  is  so  flat  that  it  com- 
mands no  view  of  the  bay,  and  Na- 
ples is  not  seen  until  we  are  close  upon 
the  barrier.  At  Capo  di  Chinoy  whence 
the  road  is  carried  down  a  deep  cutting 
in  the  tufa  hill,  the  road  from  Casei'ta 
falls  into  this. 

(For  Hotels  at  Naples  see  p.  23.) 
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TERNI  TO  MAPLES,  BT  AQUILA. 

Posts.  Miles. 

TernltoRietl 16 

Rietito  avitaDucale  ....  5 

Civita  Dacale  to  Antrodoco    .    .    IJ  12 

Antrodoco  to  Vigliano  ....    1  8 

Vigliano  to  Aquila 1  8 


About 


49 


Post  or  Cofutdar  Boad  of  fke  Abrutzi. 

Posts. 
Aquila  to  Civita  Retenga  .    .    .    li 
Civita  Retenga  to  Popoli   .    .    .    li 

PopoU  to  Solmona 1 

Solmona  to  Rocca  YalloscuTa     .    1 
(An  extra  horse  for  every  pair, 
but  not  vice  versa.) 
Rocca  Valloscura  to  Roocarasa   .    1 
(An  extra  horse  for  every  pair, 
but  not  vice  vena.) 
Roccaraso  to  Castel  di  Sangro     .    Of 
Castel  dl  Sangro  to  Vaiidra     .    .    l| 
(An  extra  horse  from  Vandra 
to  CJastel  di  Sangro.) 
Piano  di  Foroli  to  isemia  ...    1 
(An  extra  horse  from  Plauo  di 
Foroli  to  Isernia.) 

Jscmia  to  Venafro 1| 

(An  extra  horse  from  Venafro 
to  Isemia  for  every  pair,  but 
not  vice  versa.) 
Venafro  to  Caianiello  Vairano    .    li 

Posts    .    .  ]2i  =:  104 
Caianiello  to  Naples,  by  railway 
(see  p.  21) 79  kil.   =     49 

About  202 


Railway  projected  from  Temi  to 
Aquila,  and  open  from  Caianiello  to 
Naples, 


Travellers  fit)m  Florence,  who  are 
desirous  of  proceeding  to  Naples  with- 
out passing  through  Rome,  may^  quit 
the  post-road  or  rly.  at  Term,  and 
proceed  by  Rieti  to  Aquila,  where 
they  will  fall  into  the  high  roaid  of  the 
Abruzzi.  The  postmaster  of  Temi  will 
supply  horses  to  Rieti. 

With  the  exception  of  a  short  space 
near  Antrodoco,  the  road  is  excellent. 

After  reaching  Papigno  {Handbook 
for  Cent,  Italy,  Kte.  107),  the  road 
immediately  ascends  the  steep  hill 
above  the  Falls,  so  that  travellers  who 
wish  to  visit  them,  en  route,  may  quit 
their  carriage  at  Papigno,  and  rejoin  it 
again  at  the  summit.  Thence  the  road 
proceeds  for  about  2  m.  along  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Velino,  {passing  the  village 
of  Pie  di  Luco,  and  its  small  lake,  the 
ancient  Locus  Vclinus,  with  its  water- 
lilies  and  picturesque  banks.  The  villa 
of  Axius,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  stood  near  it.  The  road 
crosses  to  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Velino, 
close  to  its  junction  with  the  Turano. 
From  the  rich  cultivation  of  the  plain 
and  the  fine  scenery  of  the  valleys  the 
drive  into  Rieti  is  very  interesting. 

16  Rieti  (13,200  Inhab. — Inns:  La 
Campana,  in  the  Piazza,  indifferent ;  La 
Posta,  in  the  Corso,  wretched),  the  an- 
cient Peate,  Its  chief  branches  of  in- 
dustry are  agriculture  and  grazing,  and 
it  supplies  Rome  with  large  quantities 
of  cattle.  The  Cathedral,  originally  a 
Gothic  building,  dates  from  1456 ;  in 
the  chapel  of  S.  Bai'bara  the  statue  of 
the  saint  is  by  Bernini,  and  the  monu- 
ment to  Isabella  Alfani  is  by  Thorwald- 
sen.  One  of  the  columns  of  the  sub- 
terranean ch.  is  a  Roman  milliarium.  In 
the  street  leading  to  Porta  Accarana 
is  an  ancient  statue,  without  hands  and 
head,  called  Marbo  Cibocco,  and  said, 
without  any  authority,  to  have  once 
represented  Cicero. 

Peate  was  one  of  the  most  important 
Sabine  towns,  and  in  antiquity  equalled 
by  few  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  since  it  i* 
said  to  have  been  the   firet  «aaj(.  < 
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1  from  STiea,  \he  LatiQ 


Cocltul 


It  was  celebrated  fot  its  mules,  and 
still  more  for  its  asses,  which  some- 
times fetched  the  price  of  60,000  ses- 
terces, about  iSil.  The  Tsltey  of  the 
Velinus,  ia  which  it  is  sitiiatea,  was  so 
ileliKhtt\tl  aa  to  merit  the  appellation 
of  Tempe ;  and  for  their  dewy  fresh- 
ness, its  meadows  were  called  Hosea 
rur«  Velmi.  Rieti  ia  esposed  to  inun- 
dstioas  caused  by  the  violent  stonns 
which  occnr  in  the  Apennines  and  cause 
the  Velino  and  Turano  to  oTcrflow  their 


KXCmtBIOH  TO  LEONiaSA,  » 


Rieti  is  conveniently  situated  for 
exploring  the  aboriginal  cities  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Travellers  who  feel 
disposed  to  visit  them  would  do  well 
to  obtain  letters  of  introduction  at  Rieti, 
for  (hey  must  be  wholly  dependent  on 
the  hospitality  of  (he  resident  pro- 
After  crossing  the  plain  of  ffieti,  a 
bridlepath  skirting  Mwie  Termmith, 
called  also  the  Moutagna  di  Leonesss 
(6998  ft.},  after  passing  (^antalice, 
reaches  Vedutri.  On  the  1.  are  Mwro 
Ytcahio,  identified  with  Morrubl-nn,  and 
Falatzo  with  Falatium.  From  Vedutri 
the  path  winds  up  the  mouni^a,  al 
each  turning  ofleriog  magnificent  views 
of  the  beech  forests  that  stretch  away 
over  the  declivities  of  the  Termiuillo, 
of  the  vale  of  Rieti  with  its  lakes,  the 
gorge  of  Terni,  the  hills  of  Rpolelo, 
and  a  long  line  of  country  westward. 

>  After  passmg  through  apark-like  wood, 
a  long  descent  over  Irarren  slopes  of 
rock  leads  to 

Zeonesaa,    16    m.    from    Rieti,   built 

fboat  IiS2  uader   the   palrouagB   of 

i'lvderick  II.     It  is  sanroaaiei  by  vil- 

Mge^aod shut  oat  irom  lie  rest  of  the 


world  by  an  amphitheatre  of  moun- 
""'""  scarcely  passable  in  wiuter.  It 
tered  by  a  picturesque  Gothic 
Arch  combining  strikingly  with  the 
mountain  ridge  above,  and  a  ruined 
castle  on  one  of  its  crags.  The  chs. 
of  S.  Pietro  degli  Agostiniani,  and  Santa 
Maria  fmri  deUa  Porta,  have  handsome 
Gothic  doorways.  From  Leonessa  the 
path  follows  one  of  the  streams  that 

to  Caacia,  8  m.,  which  i 
polis-like  hill  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  place  of  some  importance,  and 
to  have  preserved  the  name  of  the 
Casci  or  aborigines ;  6  m.  further,  is 

Norcia,  the  ancient  Sursia,  celebrated 
for  the  coldnSsa  of  its  climate, — 
Qui  Tiberim  Fabatiniquo  bibuol,  quos  fri- 
gldamlsit 

It  was  ao  episcopal  see  in  the  early 
ages  of  ChriEtianity,  and  St.  Eutychius, 
one  of  the  reputed  disciples  of  St.  Paul, 
is  said  to  have  been  its  first  bishop. 
It  retains  portions  of  its  Etruscan 
wall,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  St, 
Benedict,  of  Sta.  Scolastica,  and  of 
Vespasia  PoUa,  the  mother  of  the  Em- 
peror Vespasian.  In  the  time  of  Sae- 
tonius  the  monuments  of  her  tWily 
were  still  eiis^g  at  Vfspasia,  6  m. 
from  Nursia.  Noreia  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  an  earthquake  ia 
18S7.  A  carriage-road  in  progress  from 
Ascoli  to  Noreia  is  completed  fiom 
the  latttr  to  Spoleto  (see  Hunibook  of 
Central  Uahj,  Rte.  99). 

Instead  of  returning  by  the  same 
route,  the  traveller  may  proceed  to 
Aquila  through 

Amalrice,  which  is  reached  by  a 
bridle-path  of  12  m.  from  Noreia,  and  is 
situated  near  ihe  head  waters  of  the 
Tronto.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  was  once  of  considerable  im- 
portance. It  is  now  a  forlorn  place, 
wasted  by  earthquakes  and  liissensiona, 
which  scattered  its  population  into  46 
villages  by  which  it  is  encircled.  There 
are  some  interesting  chs.  with  paint- 
ings, mostly  retouched,  by  Cola  deW 
Armtnee.  The  chs.  ot  S.  hjpiSitto 
and    Saa    Francesco  liwt   'Xj&M.'tiS.'iL 
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Gothic  doorways.  From  Amatrice,  a 
path  of  6  m.  leads  to  Civita  Reale,  and 
2  m.  from  it,  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
and  close  to  the  source  of  the  Velino,  is 

Collicelli,  a  hamlet  near  the  site  of 
Falacrinum,  Vespasian' s  birthplace .  On 
the  hill  above  the  ch.  of  S.  Silvestro  in 
Falacrino  are  some  ruins  supposed  to  be 
of  the  house  of  the  Flavian  family,  in 
which  Vespasian  was  born,  and  which 
he  preserved  in  its  original  state,  and 
often  visited.  Locum  incunabuhrum 
assidue  frequentavit,  manente  villa  qualis 
fuerat  olim,  ne  quid  scilicet  octdorum 
consuetudini  deperit'et, — Suet,  viii.  2. 
There  are  traces  of  an  old  winding 
ascent  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  path 
reaches  next  Montereale  (7  m.),  from 
which  a  new  road  of  10  m.  joins  the 
road  from  Antrodoco  to  Aquila,  near 
Coppito,  half  a  mile  from  Aquila. 

San  VittorinOj  about  3  m.  from  Aquila, 
on  this  road,  is  a  hamlet  on  the  banks 
of  the  Aterno,  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  Amitemnm,  a  powerful  Sabine 
city  of  great  antiquity,  which  assisted 
Tumus  against  iEueas : 

Una   ingens    Amitema  cohors,  prisciqne 

Qairites, 
Ereti  manus  omnis,  oliviferseqne  Mntuscse : 
Qui    NDmentum  urbem,   qui  Rosea   rura 

Velini, 
Qui  Tetricffi  horreutes  rupes,  montemqno 

Severura, 
Casperiamquo  colunt.    .  .  . 

^n.  VTT.  YIO. 

On  the  hill  is  a  square  tower  with 
old  inscriptions,  and  a  sculptured  lion 
built  into  its  walls.  Below  it  is  a  ch. 
in  which  S.  Victorinus,  an  early  bishop 
of  Amitemum,  is  buried.  His  mar- 
tyrdom^ is  represented  on  some  bas- 
reliefs  in  the  wall ;  a  tablet  bears  the 
date  1174 ;  and  there  is  a  subterranean 
ch.  used  as  a  place  of  worship  and 
burial  by  the  early  Christians.  This 
hill  seems  to  have  been  the  Acropolis 
of  Amiternum,  for  terraces  may  be 
traced  down  to  the  plain.  At  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  behind  the  village,  are  some 
polygonal  walls,  and  in  the  plain  are 
the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  con- 
structed of  brick,  in  the  style  of 
imperial  times.  The  river  runs  com- 
pletely through  the  ancient  theatre, 
which  18  easily  traced;  foandationB- 
of  other  edidces  are  visible  in  various 


parts  of  the  plain,  and  even  in  the 
bed  of  the  nver.  Amitemum  was 
the  birthplace  of  Sallust  the  historian. 


From  Kieti  the  road  ascends  the 
valley  of  the  Velino  as  ftir  as  Antrodoco, 
and  in  picturesque  beauty  is  hardly  to 
be  surpassed.  At  a  mile  from  the 
road,  on  the  rt.,  the  Salto  foils  into  the 
Velino.  At  Casotto  di  Napoli,  a  ruined 
house  between  Hieti  and  CittaDucale, 
is  a  hill  called  Lesta,  retaining  traces 
of  ancient  fortifications  and  polvgonal 
walls :  it  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site 
of  Lista,  the  capital  of  the  Aborigines. 
An  ancient  fountain  still  exists  near  the 
entrance  gate.  About  half-way  between 
Rieti  and  Citta  Ducale  was  the  line 
of  boundary  between  the  States  of  the 
Church  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

5  m.  Citta  Ducale  (2100  Inhab.), 
formerly  the  frontier  town  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  built  in  1308  by  Robert 
Duke  of  Calabria,  was  once  a  place  of 
considerable  strength,  and  its  ruined 
walls  still  make  it  a  picturesque  object. 
It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  district. 

The  country  between  Citta  Ducale 
and  Antrodoco,  which  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful, follows  the  valley  of  the  Velino : 
the  lower  hills  are  covered  with  vines 
and  olives,  while  the  higher  ridges  are 
clothed  with  forests.  The  gaseous 
emanations  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
from  the  pools  which  occur  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  some  bubbling  up 
with  violence,  form  the  AqucBCutiliije,  the 
modern  Bagni  di  Fatemo  (4  ni.),  which 
were  much  resorted  to  by  the  Romans 
for  their  medicinal  properties.  Vespa- 
sian visited  them  every  year,  and  it  was 
while  residing  here  that  his  death  took 
place,  in  a.d.  79.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  pools  is  the  Pozzo  di  Latignano, 
the  ancient  Locus  Cutilice^  situated  on 
the  1.  of  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which.  %tAXid&  XJcifc  -s^^^:^  ^1  ^  a\.«rtN»  , 
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its  Yiolent  action  is  strong  enough  to 
turn  a  mill ;  and  some  masses  of  incrus- 
tations of  carbonate  of  lime  and  vege- 
table substances  become  occasionally 
detached,  and  assume  the  appearance 
of  the  floating  island  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  Varro 
called  the  Cutilian  Lake  the  Umbilicus 
Italice,  because  he  supposed  it  to  be 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula. 
From  this  circumstance  some  writers 
confounded  it  with  the  Amsanctus  of 
Virgil,  misled  by  the  "  Est  locus  ItalicB 
medio**  (Rte.  148.)  Not  far  distant,  but 
nearer  Rieti,are  ruins  of  a  large  building 
supposed  to  be  the  palace  of  Vespasian. 
Near  the  road,  and  running  parallel  to 
it  for  some  distance,  are  remains  of  the 
Via  Solaria* 

The  Velino  is  crossed  beyond  Bor- 
ghetto  shortly  before 

8  m.  Antrodoco.  {Inn :  small  and 
poor,  outside  the  gates.)  Nothing  can 
surpass  its  romantic  position.  It  is 
situated  upon  the  Velino,  at  the  point 
where  the  river  emerges  from  its  deep 
glen  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Calvo,  to 
puraue  a  W.  course  towards  Rieti. 
Where  the  two  valleys  joiii,  there 
is  a  deep  glen  or  defile,  called  the 
Fasso  di  Antrodoco^  and  formed  by  the 
flanks  of  Monte  Calvo,  which  begin  to 
close  in  upon  the  Naples  road  at  Rocca 
di  Como ;  so  that  the  town  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  three  glens,  and 
forms  a  striking  object  from  whatever 
quarter  it  is  seen.  Its  ancient  name 
Interocrea  (between  mountains)  was 
derived  from  this  position.    Above  the 

•  The  Via  Salabia  traversed  the  Sahxna  and 
teiminated  at  Hadria.  It  derived  its  name 
f^om  its  being  the  road  by  which  the  salt  made 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  chiefly  about 
Ostia,  was  carried  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.    The  stations  on  it  were — 

Eretum,  M.  P.    xviil.  Grotta  Marozza. 

Vicus  Novus,        xiv.  near  Osteria  Nuova, 

Reate,  xvi.  Rieti. 

Cutiliae,  viiL  Bagni  di  Patemo. 

Interocrea,  vi.  Antrodoco. 

Falacrinum,  xvi.  near  CoMtccBi.  (?) 

Yicus  Badies,         ix.  near  Jllica.  (?) 

Ad  Gentesimnm,      x.  Fresunco.  (?) 

AsculumPicenum,xii.  Ascdi. 

Oastruni  Truentium,    near  the  mouth  of  tlie 

Tronto. 
Castrnm  Norum,  xij.  near  Gitdia  Nvwa, 
Ostia  AtemJ,  rescara. 

SseMa,  xvl.  Atri. 


town,  overlooking  the  river,  rises  a 
ruined  castle  of  the  Vitelli  family,  but 
from  the  height  of  the  surrounding 
mountains  the  view  from  it  is  circum- 
scribed. The  Monte  Calm,  a  spur  from 
the  mass  of  the  Terminillo  Grande, 
rising  behind  the  town  on  the  E.  and 
N.,  is  sometimes  ascended  for  the  sake 
of  the  prospect.  It  commands  the  plains 
of  Aquila  and  the  country  as  far  as 
Rome. 

From  Antrodoco  an  interesting  walk 
or  ride  up  the  valley  of  the  Velino,  as 
far  as  Sigillo  (6  m.),  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  some  imposing  speci- 
mens of  ancient  engineering.  The  Via 
Salaria  was  carried  through  this  narrow 
defile,  supported  on  terraces  rising  from 
the  river's  edge,  and  at  times  carried 
along  the  brink  of  precipices  to  admit 
its  passage.  The  most  striking  of  these 
cuts  is  about  100  ft.  high,  and  had,  till 
recently,  a  tablet  with  an  inscription 
stating  that  the  substruction  was  raised 
during  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

The  narrow  pass,  through  which  the 
road  to  Aquila  proceeds,  has  on  several 
occasions  ,been  the  scene  of  hostile  en- 
gagements with  the  armies  which  have 
invaded  Naples.  In  1798  a  handful  of 
peasants  held  it  so  as  to  repel  a  column 
of  the  French  army  ;  in  1821  the  Nea- 
politans under  Gen.  Pepe  allowed  the 
Austrian  army  to  pass  with  scarcely 
any  opposition.  The  road  is  extremely 
beautiful;  the  land  is  rich  and  well 
watered,  and  the  hills  are  luxuriantly 
wooded.  One  of  the  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  the  road  is  the  number  of 
ruined  castles :  beyond  the  Madonna 
della  Grotta  is  one  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, much  resembling  those  of  the 
Tyrol;  and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
glen  is  another  of  great  size,  clothed 
with  ivy,  and  forming  a  very  pic- 
tures(jue  termination  to  the  valley  on 
the  side  of  Aquila.  The  road  crosses 
the  Atemo  beyond  Coppito,  where 
another  (3  m.)  branches  off  on  the  1. 
to  S.  Vittorino  and  Amatrice. 

17  m.  Aquila  (12,100  Inhab.— Inn : 
Locanda  del  Sokf  large,  but  badly  fur- 
nished and  wretched),  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  as  a  barrier 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  popes, 
is  the  capital  oi  KXwxmbk)  \S\Xt^  \\.^ 
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the  seat  of  a  bishopric  and  of  the 
tribunals  of  the  province.  It  is  well 
built,  with  good  streets  and  a  large 
number  of  handsome  palaces  and  chs. 
The  lower  classes  have  emigrated  in 
considerable  numbers  in  recent  years. 
In  1706  the  city  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake ;  2000  persons  perished 
in  one  ch.,  a  great  part  of  the  cit^  was 
overthrown,  and  from  its  effects  it  has 
never  recovered. 

Aquila  is  full  of  interest;  and  its 
antiquities  and  chs.  will  repay  a  visit. 
St,  Bernardino  da  Siena^  the  principal  ch., 
has  a  faQade  erected  in  J  527,  by  Cola 
deli*  Amatricey  as  stated  upon  the  inscrip- 
tion over  it.  It  is  composed  of  three 
orders,  the  lower  being  Doric.  The 
workmanship  is  unusually  elaborate, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  heaviness,  it  is  im- 
posing. Over  the  principal  door,  which 
IS  Corinthian,  are  bas-reliefs  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  some  kneeling  saints,  one  of 
which  is  the  portrait  of  Girolamo  da 
Norcia,  a  great  benefactor  of  the  ch., 
and  who  erected  the  fountain  in  the 
adjoining  piazza.  In  the  interior,  the 
roof  and  its  compartments  are  hand- 
some ;  the  marbles  are  from  the  moun- 
tains in  the  nei^bourhood.  The 
monument  of  San  Bernardino  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  art  after  the  Revival. 
It  is  a  large  urn  of  white  marble, 
wrought  with  elegant  arabesques  and 
decorated  with  statues  and  other 
sculptures  in  high  relief.  It  was 
executed  in  1505  by  Silvestro  Salmati 
delV  Aquila,  at  the  expense  of  Gia- 
como  Notar  Nanni,  a  merchant, 
and  it  cost  20,000  gold  ducats.  It 
formerly  enclosed  a  silver  chest  con- 
taining the  ashes  of  the  saint,  exe- 
cuted in  1505,  by  Silvestro  di  Ariscula, 
and  his  scholar  Salvertone,  both  art- 
ists of  Aquila,  and  by  order  of  Louis 
XI.;  but  the  French  in  1799  broke 
open  the  monument  and  carried  it  off. 
Near  the  altar  is  a  monument  to  a 
Contessa  di  Montorio.  It  represents  a 
mother  and  her  infant  in  a  recumbent 
posture,  and  was  the  work  of  Silvestro 
Aquilano  (a.d.  1496),  to  be  ranked 
with  the  great  Tuscan  sculptors  of  the 
15th  centy.  This  ch.  contains  in  the 
1st  chapel  on  rt.  a  fine  work  by  Luoa 
delta  nAbiaf  representing  the  Corona- 
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tion  of  the  Virgin,  and  Resurrection 
of  Our  Lord  ;  it  was  brought  from 
Florence  by  Oliva  Vetusti,  to  decorate 
the  chapel  of  her  family  The  style  may 
be  compared  to  RaphaeFs  first  manner 
in  painting :  the  figures  are  white  on  a 
blue  ground.  The  choir-books  are  of 
great  beauty :  they  were  for  the  most 
part  written  by  a  friar,  Beato  Filippo 
deir  Aquila,  in  1456,  and  admirably 
illuminated  by  Michel  Angelo  Peru- 
gino.  Near  the  altar  is  a  large  pic- 
ture of  the  Crucifixion,  by  Enter, 

Sta,  Maria  di  Collemaggio  is  encrusted 
with  white  and  red  marble.  The  fa* 
9ade  alone  of  the  original  Gothic 
building  remsdns.  The  porch  is  ex- 
tremely rich.  The  central  doorway  is 
rounded,  consisting  of  four  bands,  three 
of  which  are  spiral,  the  other  being 
composed  of  small  figures  of  saints  or 
angels.  The  canopied  niches  are  of 
gi'eat  variety ;  the  twisted  pillars  are 
richly  cai^ved.  The  niches  were  once 
filled  with  statues,  of  which  only  seven 
now  remain.  The  two  lateral  door- 
ways have  two  columns  on  each  side, 
elaborately  twisted,  but  partly  con- 
cealed by  plaster.  The  three  rose 
windows,  though  now  blocked  up,  are 
still  extremely  beautiful.  Above  the 
porch  a  balcony  runs  along  the  front 
of  the  building,  from  which  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  reads,  on  every  29th  of 
August,  the  bull  in  favour  of  Aquila, 
gi*anted  by  Celestin  V.,  who  was  con- 
secrated pope  in  this  ch.  in  1294,  and 
was  afterwards  buried  in  it.  The  in- 
terior  of  the  ch.  has  a  rich  roof,  and 
the  floor  contains  several  monuments  to 
members  of  the  order  of  the  Celestins. 
The  monument  of  Celestin  V.,  by 
Girolamo  da  Vicenza,  erected  in  1517, 
is  of  marble  and  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  arabesques.  The  choir  is 
Gothic  altered  into  a  classic  style. 
The  body  of  the  building  was  greatly 
injured  by  the  earthquake  of  1 703.  In 
this  ch.  are  preserved  some  remark- 
able paintings  by  Enter,  the  pupil  of 
Rubens.  He  was  a  Celestin  monk, 
and  has  left  here  some  interesting 
works,  as  they  contain  portraits^  waSL 
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of  Celestin  V.  in  the  presence  of 
Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  and  his  son 
Charles  Martel ;  the  defeat  of  Braccio 
at  the  siege  of  Aquila;  and  the  life 
and  miracles  of  Celestin  V. 

Many  of  the  other  churches  and 
public  buildings  exhibit  fragments  of 
Gothic  architecture.  The  Madonna  del 
Soccorso  has  over  one  of  its  altars  a  fine 
altarpiece  by  an  unknown  artist  of  the 
ISthcenty.;  San  Giuseppe ^  a  good  Gothic 
tomb  of  a  member  of  the  Camporeschi 
family,  who  were  Lords  of  Aquila, 
under  the  Angevin  dynasty — it  was 
erected  in  1432.  Santa  Maria  di 
Paganica  has  a  fine  doorway,  with  rich 
carving,  and  a  ruined  rose  window. 
San  Silcestro  has  a  window  and  door- 
way, with  old  Gothic  side  windows 
closed  up,  and  a  picture  of  the  Baptism 
of  Constantine,  considered  one  of  the 
best  works  of  art  in  the  city.  Inside 
the  Gothic  doorway  there  are  some 
frescoes  by  the  school  of  Giotto.  San 
Domenico  has  a  handsome  window.  S. 
Maria  di  Soccorso  has  a  simple  but  very 
pretty  fa9ade ;  II  Vasto  has  a  splendid 
Gothic  window ;  San  Marco  has  two 
Gothic  doors ;  and  Santa  Giusta  has  the 
richest  window  in  Aquila ;  the  bands 
rest  on  figures  in  different  attitudes,  and 
of  very  grotesque  forms.  Behind  this 
ch.  is  an  old  Gothic  house  with  a  room 
painted  in  fresco  ;  over  the  entrance  is 
an  inscription  with  the  date  1462,  and 
a  quaint  Latin  distich  alluding  to  the 
name  and  arms  of  the  proprietor.  In 
the  Strada  Romana  is  a  curious  old 
house  with  Gothic  windows,  porches, 
&c. 

The  Palazzo  Torres  contains  a  pic- 
ture gallery,  among  which  are  : — a 
Magdalen  by  Annibale  Caracci ;  a  St. 
John  by  Guercino  ;  a  Magdalen  by 
Paolo  Veronese ;  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Catherine  by  Baroccio ;  the  Democritus 
of  Guido  ;  Christ  with  the  Cup  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto ;  an  admirable  portrait 
of  Card.  Torres,  by  Domenichino.  But 
the  chefs-d*ceuvre  of  the  gallery  are 
the  Stoning  of  Stephen,  on  copper,  by 
J)omenichino,  and  the  Last  Supper  by 
Titianf  on  marble. 

^  TIte  J^a/azzo  Dragonetti  has  also  some 
pajBtings,  among  which  are  several  by 


Pompeo  dell*  Aquila,  a  native  artist  of 
the  16th  cent. 

The  Citadel,  built  in  1534  by  the 
Spanish  engineer  Pirro  Luigi  Scriva, 
is  one  of  the  most  massive  and  im- 
posing fortresses  of  the  16th  cent,  in 
Italy,  though  useless  against  modem 
artillery.  It  is  a  regular  square  flanked 
by  low  round  towers;  its  curtains  are 
24  ft.  in  thickness,  and  the  fosse  which 
surrounds  it  is  70  ft.  broad  and  40  ft. 
deep.  Over  the  gateway  are  the  arms 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  The  walls, 
built  with  extraordinary  strength,  have 
been  unaffected  by  any  of  tne  earth- 
quakes from  which  the  city  has  suf- 
fered. A  portion  of  the  fortress  is  now 
used  as  a  prison,  and  a  small  garrison 
is  maintained  in  it. 

The  old  Palazzo  del  Governo,  built  also 
in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  by  Battista 
Marchirolo,  was  the  residence  of  his 
natural  daughter  Margaret  of  Austria, 
who,  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
Ottavio  Farnese,  was  made  Governor 
of  this  province.  It  is  a  large  building, 
with  a  lofty  tower  ;  but  a  portion  of  it 
was  thrown  down  by  the  earthquake  of 
1703. 

The  siege  of  Aquila  and  the  death  of 
Braccio  Fortebraccio  da  Montone  are 
among  the  most  interesting  passages  in 
Italian  history.  The  battle,  which 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  that  con- 
dottiere,  the  rival  of  Sforza  and  per- 
haps the  most  complete  specimen  of 
the  Italian  chivalry  of  the  15th  cent., 
was  fought  between  the  city  of  Aquila 
and  the  hill  of  San  Lorenzo,  June  2, 
1424.  The  combined  armies  of  Joanna 
II.  of  Naples,  Martin  V.,  and  Filippo 
Maria  Duke  of  Milan,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Jacopo  Caldora,  were  three 
or  four  times  superior  in  strength 
to  that  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  com- 
manded by  Braccio ;  and  yet  the  battle 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  decided 
in  Braccio's  favour,  if  his  signals  had 
not  been  misunderstood  by  his  reserve. 
In  the  fight  Braccio  was  wounded  and 
thrown  From  his  horse ;  his  followers 
fied,  panic-struck  at  the  sight,  and  the 
day  was  lost.  Braccio  was  carried  Into 
the  tent  of  Caldora,  where  he  tiras 
treated  "wii^i  aW  coTvs\3iewXvotL  •,  but  he 
neitlier  spoke  ailet  W  feU,  uw  uq.>C\^^^ 
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even  his  own  followers  whom  Caldora 
summoned  to  attend  him.  The  sur- 
geons declared  ^at  his  wound  was  not 
mortal ;  but  he,  determined  not  to  sur- 
vive his  defeat,  died  on  the  5th  June, 
after  passing  three  days  without  food, 
and  without  uttering  a  word.  The 
astrologers  had  predicted  that  neither 
Sforza  nor  Braccio  would  long  survive 
each  other,  and  the  death  of  Sforza  by- 
drowning  in  the  Pescara  is  supposed 
to  have  caused  Braccio  to  believe  that 
His  own  days  were  numbered.  His 
body  was  taken  to  Rome  by  Lodovico 
Colonna,  where  Martin  V.  refused  it 
Uie  rites  of  burial  as  of  an  excommu- 
nicated person ;  and  it  still  remains 
unburied  in  the  church  of  San  Fran- 
cesco, Perugia,  (Jiandb,  for  Central 
Italy,  Rte.  107.) 

From  Aquila  a  new  road  has  been 
constructed,  through  the  passes  of 
Monte  San  Franco,  to Teramo  (Rte.  143). 
There  is  a  diligence  three  times  a  week 
between  Aquila  and  Popoli,  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  direct  line  from  the 
latter  to  Naples ;  there  is  also  a  regular 
diligence  of  4  places,  which  leaves 
Naples  every  Tues ,  Thurs.,  and  Sat. 
at  midday  for  Teramo,  as  well  as  a 
vettura  corriera  taking  1  passenger. 
The  excursion  to  Amitemum  (3  m.)  can 
be  made  most  conveniently  from  Aquila. 

A  wild  pass  over  the  mountains  leads 
from  Aquila  to  the  Lake  of  Celano  by 
Rocca  di  Cagno^  Bocca  di  Mezzo,  and 
Ovindoli.    (Rte.  144.) 

In  the  Abruzzi  the  traveller  will  see  in 
their  homes  the  zampognari,  or  pifferart, 
the  bagpipers  who  so  regularly  visit 
Rome  and  Naples  every  Christmas  that 
the  season  would  seem  wanting  in  one 
of  its  ancient  customs  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Romans  and  Neapolitans  if  they  did  not 
come  to  greet  it  with  their  carols  and 
their  hymns.  During  the  rest  of  the 
year  they  live  chiefly  on  the  profits 
realized  by  their  six  weeks*  visit  to 
Rome.  Their  dress  at  home  is  quite 
as  picturesque  as  it  is  at  Rome ;  pointed 
hats,  plush  or  sheepskin  breeches,  and 
short  cloaks,  colourless  from  exposure 
and  wear ;  a  costume  which  the  pencil 
of  Penry  Williams  ha^  made  faixuWar 
to  the  British  public. 


EXCURSION  TO  THE  CICOIiAKO  DISTRICT, 
AND  TO  THE  CASTLE  OF  PETRELLA. 

The  traveller  desirous  of  investi- 
gating the  early  antiquities  of  Italy, 
may,  while  in  this  neighbourhood, 
visit  the  Cicolano  District,  lying  be- 
tween Rieti  and  Tagliacozzo,  on  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Salto.  The  excur- 
sion must  be  made  on  horseback,  and 
can  be  undertaken  either  from  Rieti, 
from  Civita  Ducale,  or  from  Aquila. 
There  are  few  parts  of  Italy  so  little 
known.  The  country  presents  an 
almost  unvarying  succession  of  deep  ra- 
vines descending  from  the  central  ridge 
of  the  Apennines,  lying  between  steep 
hills  of  moderate  elevation  and  pro- 
fusely wooded.  Upon  these  hills,  scat- 
tered over  a  considerable  tract,  are  the 
remains  of  a  series  of  ancient  towns, 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnas- 
sus  as  being  the  sites  of  the  Aho- 
rigineSf  entirely  ruined  and  deserted 
when  he  wrote.  Martelli,  a  local  an- 
tiquary, was  the  first  who  proved  the 
accuracy  of  the  descriptions  of  Diony- 
sius, and  Mr.  DodweU  and  Mr.  Kep- 
pel  Craven  subsequently  confirmed 
his  observations.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  determine  the  position  of 
these  towns  from  the  ancient  names ; 
but  Torano,  near  Sani^  Anatolia,  at 
the  N.  base  of  Monte  Velino,  which 
possesses  vestiges  of  Cyclopean  walls, 
IS  considered  to  be  the  Tiora  of  Diony- 
sius, where  St.  Anatolia  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom under  the  emperor  Decius.  The 
sites  of  the  other  towns  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  are  still  undetermined,  and 
will  probably  never  be  ascertained 
with  accuracy;  but  the  traveller  will 
derive  sufficient  interest  in  finding  a 
cluster  of  cities  whose  massive  walls 
and  other  ruins  mark  the  position  of 
the  aboriginal  settlements  precisely  as 
they  are  described  by  that  historian. 
The  district  is  now  inhabited  by  shep- 
herds, whose  villages  are  scattered  over 
the  valley  of   the   S«]kl<(^.    'Y\sr.  >$^^- 

U  to  V\ifem  \\i^\.  ^ft  Wv^'^'K^  ^^^"^^^ 
for  \io^^v\a3i:Al  \  ^X  ^'^^  ^'s^'^'t^^'^ 
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desirable  that  he  should  provide  him- 
self with  recommendations  to  some  of 
them. 

In  this  district,  about  3  m.  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Salto,  is  the  village  of  Pe- 
trella,  once  a  feudal  possession  of  the 
Colonna  family.  In  the  castle,  now  in 
ruins,  was  perpetrated  towards  the  close 
of  the  16th  cent,  the  murder  of  Fran- 
cesco Cenci,  at  the  instance  of  his  wife 
and  daughter,  a  crime  that  has  been 
rendered  celebrated  by  the  poetry  of 
Shelley,  and  in  the  person  of  Beatrice 
by  the  pencil  of  Guido. 

"  That  savage  rock,  the  castle  of  Petrella, 
'Tia  safely  wall'd,  and  moated  round  about : 
Its  dungeons  under  ground,  and  its  thick 

towers, 
Never  told  tales ;  though  they  have  heard 

and  seen 
What  might  make  dumb  things  speak." 

The  story  has  been  told  by  Keppel 
Craven  in  his  Travels  through  the 
Abruzzi,  and  more  accurately  still,  as 
derived  from  a  cotemporary  MS.,  in 
an  article  of  the  'Quarterly  Review' 
(April,  1858).  Francesco  Cenci,  the 
victim,  was  a  Koman  noble,  the  son 
of  a  Treasurer  or  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance of  Pius  v.,  who  had  amassed,  as 
such  functionaries  were  wont  to  do,  a 
colossal  fortulie — a  man  of  debauched 
and  most  dissolutel  habits  :  he  had 
been  twice  married,  having  several 
children  by  his  first  wife,  two  of  whom 
were  murdered  in  their  youth ;  of  3 
who  survived,  Beatrice  was  the  eldest, 
and  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  Guido's 
lovely  portrait  now  in  the  Barberini 
gallery  at  Rome.  Subjected  to  every 
species  of  ignominy  and  insult,  Beatrice 
and  her  stepmother  Lucrezia,  unable 
to  bear  up  against  it,  were  determined 
to  rid  themselves  and  society  of  such  a 
monster — for  which  purpose,  aided  by 
a  certain  Monsignore  Guerra,  who  be- 
came enamoured  with  Beatrice,  they 
employed  two  paid  assassins  to  waylay 
Francesco  on  his  annual  journey  to  the 
Castle  of  Petrella,  his  usual  summer 
residence.  This  part  of  their  design 
havrng  been  thwarted,  the  two  women 
resolved  to  have  the  murder  perpetrated  I 
J^  ^^  T^^'r-den  of  his  iniquities.  On 
^^  September,  1599,  Lucrezia  and  her 


stepdaughter  having  previously  drug- 
ged with  opium  the  unfortunate  wretch, 
it  was  Beatrice  who  introduced  the 
murderers  into  her  parent's  room,  who 
instigated  them,  when  faltering,  to  the 
act,  who  virtually  assisted  in  it,  and  who 
emboldened,  by  her  threats  and  persua- 
sion, the  assassins  to  their  parricidal 
act,  effected  nearly  in  the  same  way  as 
Jael  slew  Sisera  of  old.  The  closing 
scene  is  described  in  an  almost  cotem- 
porary document  as  follows: — "jffen- 
trarono  (the  assassins  Martino  and 
Olimpio)),  resoluti  aspettati  dalle  Donne, 
onde  porta  su  un  occhio  del  donniente  una 
frezza,  Valtro  con  un  Martello  gliela  con- 
ficcb  in  testaf  e  una  altra  conficcarono  nel 
collo,  onde  quella  misera  anima  fu  rapita 
del  Diavolo  {coma  si  crede)"  The 
crime  having  been  discovered,  and  one 
of  the  murderers  having  confessed 
his  guilt,  the  stepmother  Lucrezia,  with 
Beatrice  and  her  brothers,  after  being 
tortured,  confessed  also  their  partici- 
pation in  the  murder — were  tried  and 
convicted:  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  two  women  had  instigated 
to,  and  participated  in,  the  tragedy, 
were,  however,  such  as  to  offer  some 
extenuation  for  such  an  atrocious  act, 
and,  although  no  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained of  their  guilt,  yet  many  of  the 
leading  families  of  Rome,  with  whom 
they  were  allied,  made  great  efforts  to 
obtain  their  pardon  from  the  reigning 
Pontiff  Clement  VIII.  Whilst  all  was 
uncertainty  as  to  their  fate,  a  nearly 
similar  crime,  the  murder  of  a  princess, 
Santa  Croce,  by  her  son,  decided  theirs. 
Beatrice  and  Lucrezia  were  ordered  to 
be  beheaded ;  Giacomo  Cenci,  the  elder 
brother,  to  be  quartered;  whilst  the 
younger,  Bernardo,  then  only  15  years 
of  age,  was  pardoned  at  the  intercession 
of  the  celebrated  lawyer  Farinacci, 
but  on  the  cruel  condition  of  being 
seated  on  the  scaffold  when  the  rest  of 
his  family  suffered  their  sentence.  This 
inhuman  exhibition  took  place  in  front 
of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  at  Rome,  on 
the  nth  of  September,  1599.  The 
Castle  of  Petrella  is  now  a  picturesque 
ruin.  The  Cenci  family  still  exist  at 
at  Rome,  having  takeii  t\ie  «dditional 
name  of  BologneUi  iot  a.  fe\jA«»iViitvenX- 
ance ;  they  ate  \otAb  oi  Ww^wo,  VJti^ 
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ancient  Varia,  on  the  road  from  Tivoli 
Subiaco  (see  Handbook  of  Rome, Environs), 
The  large  possessions  of  the  Oencis, 
which  were  confiscated  on  the  con- 
demnation of  the  murderers  of  Fran- 
cesco, were  restored  by  a  decision  of 
the  courts  of  law  in  the  reign  of  Paul 
v.,  and  have  not  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  family  the  Bor^eses,  as  is  very 
generally  believed  at  Kome. 

From  Petrella  the  traveller  may 
proceed  to  Antrodoco,  to  Citta  Du- 
cale,  or  to  Rieti.  The  last  route  will 
be  the  easiest,  following  the  Salto 
torrent  and  the  projected  line  of  rly. 
from  Tagliacozzo  to  Rieti. 

The  other  towns  of  the  Cicolano 
District,  all  upon  eminences  on  either 
side  of  the  Salto,  are  Pendenga,  CapO' 
dossOf  Mercato,  and  Fesce  Bosceano,  on 
the  left  bank :  Mercatelli,  Fanb,  Offaga, 
and  Comervano,  on  the  right. 

The  projected  rly.  from  Rieti'  to 
Tagliacozzo  and  Sora  will  pass  through 
this  district. 


The  road  from  Aquila  to  Naples  is 
a  branch  of  one  of  the  four  great  post- 
roads  of  the  kingdom,  called  the  Con- 
sular Road  of  the  Abruzzi.  The  dis- 
tance to  the  capital  is  16}  posts; 
128 J  m. 

On  leaving  Aquila,  the  road  de- 
scends the  valley  of  the  Atemo.  At 
the  5th  m.,  on  a  hill  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  is  Fossa,  which  marks 
the  site  of  Hveia,  a  city  of  the  Vestini, 
From  the  high  ground  the  view  towards 
Aquila  is  extremely  fine.  The  nu- 
merous villages  scattered  over  the 
valley,  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the 
windings  of  the  river,  and  the  snowy 
mountains  in  the  distance,  combine  to 
form  a  scene  of  peculiar  interest. 

IJ  Civita  ReterigOy  a  village  with 
an  old  castle  on  the  hill,  is  uie  half- 
way house  of  the  vetturini.  It  is  at 
the  112th  m.  from  Naples,  and  is 
15  m.  from  Aquila.  About  5  m.  east 
is  the  town  of  Capestrano,  the  birth- 
place of  S.  Giovanni  da  Capestrano,  the 
Franciscan   who   headed    the    cnijsade 


wards  joined  the  army  of  John  Hun- 
yades  against  the  Turks,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  in  1456. 
He  died  soon  afterwards  at  Villach,  and 
was  canonized  in  1690  by  Alexander 
VIII.  In  the  church  of  Capestrano  is 
buried  Alfonso  Piccolomini,  Duke  of 
Amalfi,  who  was  murdered  near  Sol- 
mona  by  Carlo  Sanframondi,  Count  of 
Celano,  in  1498,  two  years  after  his 
marriage  with  the  beautiful  Joanna  of 
Aragon.  Beyond  Navelli  the  road 
enters  on  a  cheerless  elevated  plain,  and 
is  carried  by  skilful  windings  down  the 
mountains  that  form  the  N.  boundary 
of  the  valley  of  Solmona.  The  view  of 
this  valley,  encircled  by  mountains  and 
diversified  by  the  richest  vegetation,  is 
very  striking. 

I J  PopoU  (6100  Inhab.— Inn:  La 
Posta,  tolerable),  a  dirty  town  situateelFat 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  at  the  junction 
of  the  roads  from  Aquila,  Solmona,  and 
Chieti,  and  1  m.  below  the  union  of 
the  Atemo  with  the  Gizio.  The  ruined 
castle  of  the  Cantelmis,  dukes  of  Popoli, 
is  finely  placed  on  an  eminence  above 
the  town,  and  adds  greatly  to  its  pic- 
turesque appearance.  The  ch.  and 
many  of  the  houses  exhibit  the  same 
peculiarities  of  architecture  as  those  of 
Aquila  and  Solmona ;  the  most  con- 
spicuous is  the  dilapidated  Cantelmo 
palace,  with  its  finely  arched  Gothic 
windows  and  armorial  shields.  A  rail- 
way is  projected  to  connect  Popoli 
with  Pescara  and  Ancona  on  one  hand, 
and  with  Naples  on  the  other,  by  Foggia 
and  Benevento. 

A  circular  tower,  without  door  or 
window,  over  the  bridge  of  the  Ater- 
no,  has  an  inscription  with  the  words 
Pestal  Restal — but  its  history  is  un- 
known. 

A  good  road  alonff  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Gizio  leads  to  Solmona.  1  m.  be- 
yond Popoli  are  the  ruins  of  //  Giar- 
dino,  a  vula  of  the  Cantelmis.  . 

[About  2  m.  farther  a  mountain  road 
(T6    m.)  branches  off   on   the  rt.   to 
Avezzano  and  thft  lAk&  "^-ojiYCka,   ^Siv. 
passes  \)7  Bajatvo  ^tA  S.  "Pdviw^  \«»t 


wh\c\i,  m  an  eVc^aX^^  ^'iwiL,  'W'^  "^ 
against  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia,  after- 1  ttuhs    o«    \\i^  wv^veoX  Cot^'<v.>.>w^>  ^•^^ 
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capita]  of  the  Feligni,  the  seat,  during 
the  Social  Tar,  of  the  allied  proTincee, 
who  changed  Its  name  to  ttalka,  and 
ereoied  in  it  a  spacious  Forum  and 
Senate-house.  The  Gothic  ch.  of  S. 
Pelino  is  built  of  materials  taken  from 
the  ruins,  tome  of  which  exhibit  in- 
scriptions. The  Via  Valeria  may  be 
traced  near  it,  bordered  in  mauj' 
places  by  the  ruins  of  ancient  tombs. 

1  m,  further,  at  Baiaao,  are  remains  of 

2  ancient  aqueducts  conslruclcd  to  con- 
Tej  the  waters  of  the  Atemo  and  the 
Sagittario  to  Corfinium.  From  Baiano 
the  road  ascends  through  fine  scenery 
and  oak  forests  to  Conaao  Sicoli,  where 
the  valley  of  the  Atemo  opens  towards 
Aquila.  Hence  a  narrow  glen,  which 
was  traversed  by  the  Via  Valeria,  leads 
by  La  Porchetta  to  the  summit  of  the 
Porca  Caruso,  the  ancient  Mons  liaeita, 
^  mountain  pass,  tlirough  which  the 
N.E.  wind  blows  sometimes  in  winter 
so  violently  as  to  render  the  pass  Im- 
practicable. A  descent  leads  hy  Colle 
Armele  to  the  shores  of  the  lake 
of  Fucino,  from  which  a  level  road  of 
fi  m.  to  Aveinano.    (Kte.  Ul.)] 


1  of  a  district,   i 
Bishop,   occupies  the  site  and  retains 
th«  name  of  the  birthplace  of  Ovid. 
Sulmo   mlU  pilrit  «st.   gelMLa   ubenlmua 

The  position  of  the  town,  in  the 
centre  of  the  basin  watered  by  the  Gizio, 
and  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  is 
so  hiehly  pieluresgue,  that  the  traveller 
will  ha^^  wonder  that  Ovid  was  so 
much  attached  to  it,  and  found  it  too 
&r  away  from  the  scene  of  his  exile : 


The  earthquaiflB  of  1803  and  1804 
destroyed  many  public  building.  It 
ahounds  in  cnnons  fragments  of  Gothic 
architecture,  but  the  streets  and  houses 
have  a  ruined  and  unfinished  appear- 
ance.  Tie  J'alazto  del  Coimme,  or  Town 
ffall,  ie  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the 
eiaqueceuto  $tjle.    The  three  doora  are 


richly  carved,  and  one  has  a  pointed 


more  nohly  worked ;  they  are 
inserted  in  a  square  frame  elaborately 
carved,  and  show  the  combinalioo  of 
the  Gothic  and  classic  styles.  Over 
the  rt.-hand  window  is  the  date  1522. 
The  house  of  Baron  Tabassi  has  an 
elaborate  window  with  the  inscription; 
"  Mastro  Petri  da  Como  fece  questa 
Porta,  i.D.  1448."  In  the  principal 
street  is  the  Cuncelleria,  in  front  of 
which  is  a  wretched  statue  of  Ovid  in 
clerical  robes,  holding  a  book  inscribed 
S,  M.  P.  F.  This  street  is  divided 
from  the  public  square  by  an  aqueduct 
with  pointed  arches,  built  in  1400. 
Near  it  is  the  fine  doorway  of  the  ch. 
of  S.  fVancesco  (f  Asaisi,  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake.  It  consists  of  round 
arches  resting  upon  six  columns,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  this  style 
in  Italy.  The  ch,  in  its  original  state 
must  havebeen  a  noble  structure,  as  it  is 
shown  by  the  rose  window  and  doorway 
of  the  other  front.  Another  rose  win- 
dow and  doorway  of  Italian  Gothic 
may  be  seen  at  Saata  Jl{<a-ia  delta  Ton^, 
The  interior  has  a  nave  with  pointed 
arches,  resiins  ou  five  low  massive 
columns,  with  capitals  of  different 
styles,  greatly  resembling  our  old 
English  churches.  The  square  marble 
pulpit  is  Gothic,  resting  on  columns. 
The  Cathedral  retains  fimgments  of  its 
ori^aJ  Gothic  architecture.  Out- 
side the  gate  towards  Popoli  ia  the 
ch.  of  San  Paafilio,  with  a   beautiful 


thoroughly  Byzantine,  of  the  8 
gih  cenly.  The  Namiata  is  an  hospital 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
the  foundlings  of  the  Abruzzi.  Sol- 
mona  is  celebrated  for  its  sugarplums 
(Confetti  di  Solmoaa),  A  great  deal 
of  the  parchment  used  by  bookbinders 
at  Rome  and  elsewhere  was  formerly 
manufactured  in  this  neighbourhood.  . 

2  m,  from  the  town,  at  the  base  of 
the  barren  ridge  of  the  Morrone,  is  the 
luppcessed  Honastery  of  S.  Fiei'ii  Cele- 
itino,  one  oi  (lie  n)»B\  ■mB,(5ii*.iii:-&'.  te- 
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materials    taken    from   the    ruins  of 
Corfinium.      It  was  founded    as    the 
chief  seat  of  the  order  of  the  Celestins, 
in  honour  of  Pietro  da  Morrone.     The 
French  Government  suppressed  it,  and 
it  is  now  used  as  a  house  of  industry  for 
the  juvenile  paupers  of  the  metropolis. 
The  domestic  arrangements  of  the  mo- 
nastery are  probably  more  complete  than 
those  of  any  other  similar  building  in 
the  world.     The  ch.  retains  most  of 
its  marbles  and  decorations.     In  a  dark 
recess  is  a  remarkable  monument  of 
the  Cantelmo  family,  by  Silvestro  Sal- 
viati.      In     front    of  _tne    monastery 
are  some  springs,  the  Fonti  d*Amore ; 
and  on  the   slopes  of  the  hill  ruins 
of  reticulated    brickwork   are   shown 
as  the  Stanze  d*   Ovidto,  the  remains, 
possibly,  of  one  of  the  poefs  villas. 
Higher  up  the  hill,  above  these  ruins, 
is    a    small   stone    hut,    placed    on  a 
projecting  ledge,   which   has  acquired 
peculiar    sanctity    as     the    Hermitage 
of    S.    Pietro    da    Morrone,      It    was 
from     this     retreat,     in     1294,     that 
this  venerable  man  was  dragged,  at 
the  age  of  76,  to  fill  the  papal  throne, 
under  the  name  of  Celestm  V.,  a  dig- 
nity he  abdicated  five  months   after- 
wards.   Here  the  archbishop  and  the 
two  bishops,  who  had   been  sent   by 
the  conclave  to  annoimce  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Papal  chair,  fell  upon  their 
knees  before  the  hermit,  and  so  asto- 
nished him  with  the   news,   that  he 
sought  to   escape  from  his  new  and 
unexpected  honours  by  flight.    It  was 
here  also  that  Charles  II.  and  his  son 
Charles  Martel  came  to  conduct  the 
new  Pope  to  his  coronation,  and  held 
the  bridle  of  his  mule  as  he  made  his 
entry  into  the  city  of  Aquila,  where 
his    consecration    took    place    in   the 
presence  of  a  vast  multitude  that  had 
assembled  to  see  the  ceremony. 

The  memory  of  Ovid  naturally  gives 
great  interest  to  everything  connected 
with  Solmona.  When  its  inhabitants 
revolted  against  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  he 
suspended  the  sentence  of  fire  and 
sword  in  honour  of  the  poet ;  proving, 
says  his  historian  Panormita,  that  he 
was  more  generous  than  Alexander, 
who  spared  nothing  at  Thebes  but  the 
Jbonse  of  Pindar.  Scarcely  any  vestiges 
fS,  Itait/,2 


of  the  ancient  city  remain ;  but  the 
cold  and  abundant  streams  which  the 
poet  described  among  the  characteris- 
tics of  his  native  valley,  stiU  form  its 
remarkable  feature. 

Pars  me  Sulmo  tenet  Peligni  tertia  ruris ; 
Parva,  sed  irrigpiis  ora  salubris  aquis. 

ATMyr.  II.  16. 

A  post-office  courier  daily  from  Sol- 
mona to  Naples,  taking  one  passenger ; 
and  a  Government  diligence  3  times  a 
week,  with  6  places,  passes  through  it : 
both  from  Pescara. 


EXCURSION  TO  THE  LAKE  OF  SCANNO. 

[Travellers  may  devote  a  day  to  an 
excursion  to  the  Lake  of  Scanno.  It 
cannot  be  less  than  15  m.  from  Sulmona, 
a  great  part  of  which  must  be  performed 
on  foot.  The  path  ascends  the  course 
of  the  SaggittartOf  a  bright  mountain 
stream,  called  also  Acqua  delta  Foce^ 
from  the  peculiar  defiles  through  which 
it  passes  near  Anversa.  This  gorge, 
through  the  whole  of  which  eagles  and 
ravens  abound,  is  in  every  respect  one 
of  the  most  singular  in  the  chain  of 
the  Apennines.  The  village  of  An- 
versa,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  on 
the  rt.,  with  its  shattered  castle  com- 
manding the  entrance  of  the  pass,  and 
the  hamlet  of  Castro  di  Valva  hanging 
almost  over  the  vale  from  a  precipi- 
tous rock  on  the  opposite  side  of  me 
torrent,  add  greatly  to  its  picturescjue 
character.  At  its  extremity,  near  Villa 
L^o,  the  Sagittario  is  seen  bursting 
forth  from  the  high  mass  of  rock 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  glen. 
Here,  at  a  spot  called  the  Stretti  di 
S,  Luigiy  the  pass  becomes  of  such 
fearful  height  and  narrowness  as  to  be 
totally  impassable  in  rainy  or  stormy 
weather.  Into  this  chasm  the  stream 
emerges  through  subterranean  com-  j 
munications  from  the  lake,  which  i&  \ 
abo\it  1  m.  ^vsXasiX..     Ki\sx\«»:"i^css%^^ 
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"The  Lago  di  Scanno,"  says  Mr.  Lear, 
"is  really  one  of  the  most  perfectly 
beautiful  spots  in  nature,  and  the  more 
for  being  in  so  desert  a  place.  Its  dark 
waters  slumber  below  bare  mountains 
of  great  height,  and  their  general  effect 
might  recall  Wastwater  in  Cumber- 
land, but  that  every  craggy  hill  was  of 
wilder  and  grander  form,  and  that  the 
golden  hues  of  an  Italian  September 
evening  gave  it  a  brilliancy  rarely 
known  in  our  own  North.  At  the  up- 
per end  of  the  lake,  which  may  be  1^  m. 
in  length,  an  avenue  of  beautiful  oaks, 
dipping  their  branches  into  the  water, 
shade  the  rocky  path,  and  lead  to  a 
solitary  chapel,  the  only  building  in 
sight,  save  a  hermitage  on  the  moun- 
tain beyond.'*  A  path  of  1^  m.  along 
the  Sagittario  leads  to  the  town  of 
Scanno  (3000  Inhab.),  situated  in  a  nar- 
row valley  of  little  interest.  It  has  a 
local  reputation  for  the  beauty  of  its 
women,  and  for  the  Greek  character 
of  their  costume.] 


Resuming  the  post-road  from  Sol- 
mona  to  Naples  by  Rocca  Valloscura, 
a  straight  road  leads  to  the  base  of  the 
lofty  range  of  mountains  which  bound 
the  plain  on  the  south.     In  this  extre- 
mity of  the  valley  the  country  is  rich 
and    highly    cultivated,    interspersed 
with  cottages  and  hedge-rows  which 
recall    some    of  the  beautiful  home- 
scenes  of  England.     The  ascent  begins 
under  the   town  of  Pettorano,  where 
there  is  a  tolerable  country  inn,  and 
continues  with  little  intermission  for 
.5  m.    At  Pettorano  the  last  view  over 
the  valley  of  the  Gizio  and  the  plain 
of  Solmona  is  one  of  those  rare  pros- 
pects  which  are  never  forgotten   by 
the  traveller;  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
Tcenes  of  its  kind  in  Italy.    The  whole 
>lain,  13  m.  long,  is  spread  out  like  a 
nap  at  the  foot  of  the  pass,  and  the 
listant  prospect  is  boimded  by  a  long 
,    *ine  of  snowy  mountains,  above  which 
the  Oran  Sasso  d' Italia  is  conspicuous. 
Tbe  GIzio  rises  in  the  ravine  below 
I'ettorano.      A    wild    deBle,    2   m.    in 
reo^^^  brings  us  to 


1  Rocca  Valloscura,    (1120  Inhab. — 
Inn:  La  Posta,  tolerable.)      This  vil- 
lage well  deserves  its  name,  for  it  is 
placed  in  a  deep  precipitous  ravine  in 
one  of  the  most  desolate  quarters  of  the 
pass.     The  ascent  which  follows  is  very 
steep,  and  the  country  is  wilder  and 
more  dreary  than  that  already  passed. 
It  is,  however,  a  perfect  picture  of  this 
peculiar  class  of  scenery:    the  rocks 
in  the  deep  ravines  below  the  road  are 
often   so   curiously  broken   that  they 
have  all  the  appearance  of  Pelasgic 
walls.     At  2  m.  from  Valloscura  we 
enter  on   the    Piano    di    Ginqiiemigliay 
which  forms  the  summit  of  the  pass. 
This  plain,  which,  at  the  82nd  m.  from 
Naples,  is  4298  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  is  enclosed  by  much  higher 
mountains,  is  perhaps  the  most  wintry 
spot  in  Italy.      The  sudden  falls  of 
snow,  and  the  stormy  winds  to  which 
it  is  exposed,  make  it  dangerous  and 
often  impassable  in  winter,  and  some- 
times even  late  in  the  spring.     Heavy 
falls    of    snow   have    been   known   to 
take  place  even  in  June.     In  February, 
1528,  300  Venetian  soldiers   perished 
in    crossing  it ;    and    a    similar    fate 
awaited  600  Germans  under  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  March,  1529.     A  double 
line  of  high  posts  marks  the  direction 
of  the  road  through  it.    In  June  and 
September  it  is  one  of  the  principal  sta- 
tions of  the  shepherds  on  their  annual 
migration  to  Apulia.      In   the  spring 
they  bring  their  flocks  from  the  plains 
of  the  Tavoliere  to  the  mountain  val- 
leys  above   Aquila,  where   they  take 
up  their  summer  quarters,  and  towards 
the  middle  of  autumn  they  return  to 
Apulia  for  the  winter.     At  the  S.  ex- 
tremity the  road  is  carried  through  a 
narrow  pass,  offering  one  of  the  finest 
views  on  the  whole  journey,  to 

8  m.  Roccarasa  (1450  Inhab.),  a  pic- 
turesque place,  which  is  the  highest 
inhabited  village  in  South  Italy:  the 
Casa  Angeloni  is  4370  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  From  here  a  road 
branches  off  on  the  1.  to  Palena  and 
Lanciano.     (Rte.  143.) 

A  long  and  steep  descent  leads  down 
from  Roccaraso  to  the  valley  of  the 
Sangro.  The  moMidstms  we  \>o\6ieT  m 
their  forms  than,  those  ^^xe^^-^  ^^^^^, 
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and  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
oaks,  among  which  bears  are  bred  and 
hunted.  The  views  over  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Sangro  and  the  mountain- 
tract  beyond  Isernia,  with  the  snowy 
range  of  the  Matese  in  the  distance, 
are  very  fine. 


f  Castel  di  Sangro  (5100  Inhab. — 
Inn :  La  Fosta,  clean ;  the  best  on  this 
road:  the  landlord  supplies  horses),  a 
curious  old  town  at  the  base  of  a  rocky 
hill  at  the  extremity  of  a  plain  6  m.  long 
and  2  broad,  through  which  the  Sangro 
(Sams)  winds  its  course.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  ruins  of  the  feudal 
castle  of  the  Counts  of  the  Marsi.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  remarkable  for  their 
architecture.  They  generally  have  coats 
of  arms  over  the  doors,  a  common  prac- 
tice in  the  Abruzzi.  One  near  the  inn 
bears  the  date  of  1374.  A  diligence  3 
times  a  week  branches  off  here  for 
Ortona  on  the  Adriatic,  passing  through 
Lanciano. 


EXCURSION  TO  BABREA,  ALFIDENA^  AND 
LA  META. 

[The    traveller    fond   of   mountain 
scenery    may    make    an    interesting 
excursion     from    Castel     di    Sangro 
to  S.    Germane;    but  he   should  not 
undertake  it  without  securing  a  good 
guide   and  letters   of  introduction  to 
some  resident  proprietor  at  Alfedena 
and  Picinisco.    The  best  way  of  ob- 
taining them  is  by  applying  to  the 
local  authorities  at  Castel  di  Sangro. 
From  this  town  a  path  of  6  m.  leads 
along  the  plain  of  the  Sangro  to  the 
village    of    Scontrone,    placed    on    its 
1.  bank,  in  the  midst  of  pine-forests. 
Prom  here  the  path  ascends  the  river 
through  a  romantic  valley,  which  gets 
wilder  and  narrower  as  it  approaches 
Barrca  (1500  Inhab.),  placed  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain  overhanging  the  deep 
ravine  through  which  the  Ssuigro  flows. 
This  river  rises  near  the  village  of 
Gioia^  one  of  the  coldest  spots  in  Italy, 
from  under  the  group  of  mountains 
wAieli  enclose  the  Lake  Fucino  on  the 


S.E.;  it  runs  below  the  villages  of  Pes- 1  the  fadgae  oi  xXift 


casseroli  and  Opi,  in  an  upper  valley 
shut  in  on  the  N.  by  the  M&nte  Greco  or 
Cimazza  (7875  ft.),  and  on  the  S.  by 
the  mountain  on  which  stands  B^rrea, 
which  from  this  circumstance  derived 
its  name  (harrier).     From  this  upper 
basin  the  Sangro  has  found  its  way  to 
the  lower  valley  through  a  very  deep 
gorge   cut  through  the   sides  of  the 
mountains.     This  gorge  is  so  narrow 
as  to  be  spanned  by  an  old  Gothic 
bridge  of  a  single  arch  nearly  1 50  ft. 
in  height.     From  Barrea  we  retrace 
our  steps  southwards,  following  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  river,  to  Alfedena  (2100 
Inhab.),  a  convenient  sleeping-place  for 
the  first  evening.     It  stands  opposite 
Scontrone,  on  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Torto, 
a   small  stream  which  runs  through 
the  town,  and  through  a  narrow  cleft 
in  the  rock  precipitates  itself  into  a 
dark  and  deep  chasm.   In  the  parapet  of 
the  bridge  over  it  is  encrusted  an  old 
Oscan    inscription.      Alfedena  retains 
nearly  the  name  but  not  the  site  of 
Aufidena,  a  city  of  the  Caraceni^  the  most 
northern  tribe  of  the  Samnites,  which 
was  taken  by  storm  by  the  consul  Cn. 
Fulvius,  B.C.  238.    On  a  hill  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  river  are  some  remains  of 
polygonal  walls.  From  Alfedena  a  moun- 
tain-path of  nearly  18  m.,  great  part  of 
which  is  to  be  walked,  crosses  a  high 
ridge  of  the  mountain  of  Za  Meta  by  the 
Passo  del  Monaco,    During  the  ascent 
the  views  of  the  stupendous  rocks  and 
frightful  precipices  of  La  Meta,  which 
on  this  side  rails  almost  perpendicu- 
larly, are  really  magnificent.  The  path 
traversing  the  high  valley  (4795  ft.), 
in  which  is  the   source  of  La  Melfa, 
near  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  del 
Canneto,  descends  to  Picinisco  (1200  In- 
hab.), the  2nd  night's  rest,  situated  on 
a  lower  slope  of  La  Miele.  The  easiest 
way   of  ascending  this    mountain  is 
from  Picinisco,  where  good  guides  can 
be  hired.     July  and  August  are  the 
best  months  to  undertake  it.    The  time 
required  is  about  12   hours;    but  the 
view  from  its^highest  summit  (7480  ft. 
high),  extending  from  the  Monte  Cortwo 
in  the  AbnizzV  \»  V^aa  Mwle  .NikMsrtsft 
near  PcBstam,  mA  itoxsv  ^^  K^f^ScvR.  "^^ 
the  MediteTWiea»,  ^XJ^^  '^'J^'^w^ 
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of  S.  Maria  del  Canneto,  in  August,  is 
the  scene  of  a  Festa  to  "which  thousands 
of  peasants,  in  their  picturesque  cos- 
tumes, flock  from  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces. From  Picinisco  a  good  path  of 
6  m.  leads  to  Atina,  from  which  there 
are  roads  to  Sora  and  San  Germano. 
(Rte.  144.)] 


From  Castel  di  Sangro  the  high  road, 
after  a  tedious  ascent,  passes  through 

RionerOf  a  poor  village,  beyond  which 
the  road  commands,  on  the  rt.,  the  small 
plain  of  the  Voltumo,  with  those  wind- 
ings from  which  the  river  is  supposed 
to  derive  its  name. 

[A  path  of  nearly  5  m.  leads  from 
Rionero  to  the  source  of  this  river  and 
Castellone,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Lombard  monastery  ofS.  Vincenzo  a 
VoUumo,  so  famous  in  the  middle  ages 
as  to  have  been  visited  by  Charle- 
magne, and  in  later  times  celebrated 
for  its  archives  and  collection  of 
chronicles.  It  was  suppressed  and 
destroyed  at  the  French  invasion,  when 
its  collections  were  transferred  to 
Monte  Casino.  The  walk  from  Rio- 
nero to  its  ruins,  and  back  to  rejoin  the 
high  road  at  the  Tavema  di  Vandra 
near  the  62nd  m.  from  Naples,  will  not 
take,  for  a  good  pedestrian,  more  than 
6  hours,  and  the  tourist  who  can  afford 
the  time  will  be  highly  repaid  by  the 
beauty  and  singularity  of  the  scenery.J 

A  descent  of  4  m.  brings  us  to  the 
post-station  called 

1 J  Piano  di  ForoH,  on  leaving  which 
the  road  passes  the  Taverna  di  vandra, 
a  miserable  osteria,  and  then  rapidly 
descends  into  the  vajley  of  the  Vandra, 
from  whence  it  ascends  a  high  mountain 
called  U  Macerone,  the  last  spur  of  the 
Apennines.    At  the  cottage  of  the  gen- 
darmes at  its  base  the  view,  looking 
back  over  the  mountains  of  Roccarasa 
and  the  valley  of  the  Vandra,  and  S. 
over  the  district  of  Isemia  and  the 
snowy  peaks  of  Matese  in  the  distance, 
Js  heaatiful   bejond  description.      On 
tite  I,  built  on  a  high  precipitous  rock, 
IS  Miranda,  with  a  large  baronial  castle. 


1  Isemia  (8000  Inhab. — Inns:  Lo- 
canda  Stefano  and  La  Posta ;  both  very 
bad),  the  ancient  ^sernut,  a  city  of 
Samnium.  Its  commanding  position, 
and  the  massive  remains  of  its  poly- 
gonal walls,  which  still  exist  as  the 
foundation  of  the  modem  ones  in 
nearly  their  whole  circuit,  afford  a 
proof  of  the  military  skill  which  the 
Roman  historians  ascribe  to  the  Sam- 
nites.  During  the  Social  War,  after 
the  fall  of  Corfinium  and  Bovianum, 
it  became  for  a  time  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Italian  allies.  The  high  road 
passes  outside  the  E.  wall,  between  the 
city  and  a  deep  valley  watered  by  the 
Fiume  del  Cavaliere.  In  the  lower 
part  of  this'  bottom  is  a  rocky  mound, 
with  an  old  circular  ch.  dedicated  to  SS. 
Cosma  and  Damiano,  now  used  as  the 
public  cemetery.  The  fame  of  these 
saints  in  the  cure  of  disease  was  so^reat, 
that  people  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom formerly  crowded  to  their  shrine 
at  Iscrnia,  during  the  September  fair,  to 
purchase  masses  for  their  restoration  to 
health,  or  to  make  ex  voto  offerings  for 
benefits  received.  Red  wax  models  of 
different  parts  of  the  human  body 
affected  by  disease  were  exposed  for 
sale  to  those  who  came  in  search  of 
health.  Many  of  these  offerings  were 
of  such  a  character  that  Sir  William 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  who 
in  the  last  cent,  investigated  the  origin 
of  the  ceremony,  believed  it  a  rem- 
nant of  the  worship  of  Priapus.  In 
1780  the  government,  to  suppress  the 
scandal,  prohibited  the  sale  or  presenta- 
tion of  the  objectionable  class  of  ex  voto 
offerings;  but  the  practice  had  taken 
so  firm  a  hold  on  the  public  mind  that 
when  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  visited 
the  town  10  years  later,  he  was  able  to 
procure  specimens  of  the  forbidden 
emblems.  The  fair  is  now  remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  display  of  costumes  of 
the  inhab.  of  the  Abruzzi  and  Terra  di 
Lavoro.  Below  the  ch.  is  a  precipi- 
tous hill  covered  with  an  ilex  grove, 
among  which  is  the  monastery  of  the 
Capuccini,  remarkable  for  the  pictur- 
esque beauty  of  the  site. 

The  modem  town  has  manufactories 
of  woollens,  papet,  miSl  ft«i\k«t»L^^T^,Vi 
1  the  see  of  a  \As\io^,  wA  XKft  c^j^^^i  \firw\i 
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of  a  district.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one 
long  and  narrow  street,  running  along 
the  crest  of  the  hill.  In  the  middle 
of  the  town  is  a  fine  old  fountain,  with 
6  rows  of  arches  supported  on  short 
columns  of  white  marble  of  different 
designs.  Near  the  ch.,  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  of  1804,  is  an  old  tower, 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  gateway 
of  Norman  times,  at  the  base  of  which, 
on  each  angle,  are  4  mutilated  statues. 
In  the  adjacent  street  are  foundations 
of  massive  buildings,  and  a  rudely 
sculptured  lion,  apparently  as  ancient 
as  the  Samnites  themselves.  Among 
the  inscriptions  discovered  in  the  town 
is  one  in  honour  of  Septimius  Pater- 
culus,  prsefect  of  the  Pannonian  cohort 
in  Britain^  and  of  the  Spanish  cohort  in 
Cappadocia,  and  Flamen  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan :  another  is  in  honour  of  Fabius 
Maximus,  instavratori  moenivm  pvbli- 
corvm.  The  anticjuities  appear  to  have 
been  destroyed  m  the  middle  ages, 
when  the  city  was  fortified,  as  many 
semicircular  towers  and  walls  of  that 
period  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  fre- 
quent earthquakes  have  also  contributed 
to  their  destruction.  The  great  cu- 
riosity of  Isemia  is  the  ancient  aque- 
duct, hewn  in  the  solid  rock.  It  begins 
at  the  bridge  on  the  Solmona  side, 
where  the  water  enters  the  channel.  It 
is  long,  and  has  six  airholes  or  spira- 
coli,  the  deepest  of  which  is  said  to  be  96 
palms  (82  J  feet).  It  supplies  the  foun- 
tains and  manufactories  with  water. 

From  Isernia  a  road  leads  by 
Boiano  and  S.  Giuliano,  from  which 
branch  off  the  high  road  from  Naples 
to  Campobasso,  and  that  to  Lucera 
and  Foggia.     (Rte.  145.) 

A  rapid  descent  from  Isernia  brings 
us  to  the  valley  of  the  Volturno,  along 
an  excellent  road.  At  the  50th  m.  from 
Naples  we  pass  under  the  hamlet  of 
Macchia ;  and  the  village  of  Montaquila 
is  seen  on  a  hill  above  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Volturno,  which  is  crossed,  at  the 
47th  m.,  by  a  fine  bridge,  where,  leaving 
the  town  of  Monteroduni  2  m.  on  the 
1.,  we  enter  the  province  of  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro.  The  approach  to  Venafro 
is  extremely  beautiful;  a  rich  succes- 
sion of  groves  and  highly  cultivated 
glades,  surrounded  by  hills  covered  with 


fine  oaks,  recall  in  many  parts  Tsome 
of  the  finest  combinations  of  English 
scenery. 

i|  Venafro  (3500  Inhab.  Inn;  Lo- 
canda  Maccarriy  with  tolerable  beds, 
but  nothing  to  eatj  there  is  a  fair 
caf(^  adjoining),  the  ancient  Yenafrum, 
is  beautifully  situated  at  the  W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  of  the  Volturno, 
3  m.  from  the  river,  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  lofty  mountain  of  Santa  Croce, 
upon  which,  about  half  way  up  its 
side,  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  tower.  At 
the  base  of  the  mountain  rise  the  copious 
springs  which  form  the  Fiume  di  San 
Benedetto.  Another  spring  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood retains  the  name  of  the  Fms 
Papiria.  The  slopes  of  the  hills  are 
still  covered  with  olive-groves,  as  in 
the  days  of  Horace : — 

insuper  addes 

Pressa  Venafranae  quod  bacca  remisit  olivae. 

Sat.  II.  4,  68. 


viridique  certat 

Bacca  Venafro. 
Od.  II.  6. 

Its  antiquities  have  nearly  all  dis- 
appeared, and  the  only  vestiges  now 
remaining  are  some  fragments  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  amphitheatre,  a  small 
portion  of  the  polygonal  walls,  and 
some  inscribed  stones.  The  modem 
town,  placed  below  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient, is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  is 
highly  picturesque  at  a  distance.  The 
feudal  castle  of  the  Caracciolo  family, 
occupying  a  commanding  position  above 
it,  had  formerly  fresco  portraits  of  the 
horses  for  whose  breed  the  family  were 
famous ;  but  it  has  lost  all  its  grandeur, 
and  is  now  hardly  worth  a  visit.  Many 
of  the  inscriptions  recording  the  names 
of  the  personages  to  whom  the  horses 
were  presented  or  sold  are  curious; 
one  is  dated  1 524.  Venafro  was  twice 
desolated  by  the  plague  in  the  last  cent. 
A  road  from  Venafro  to  S.  Germano 
has  lately  been  opened  across  the 
Monte  SambucarOt  passing  by  Cepagna 
and  S.  Pietro  in  Fine, 

After  Venafro,  the  road  is  perfectly      j 
level.     At    the    point    where  it    ap-      \ 
proaches    the    Volturno,    «.    \j»ivL^, 
called    llie  "^OTiX.^    ^^•aJv^,  \^isy.^%    \» 
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abounds  with  majestic  oaks  and  is 
ftill  of  wild  boars.  The  road 'pro- 
ceeds at  a  little  distance  from  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  river,  passing  on  the  rt. 
the  villages  of  Cepagna,  Vallecupa, 
Bocca  Pipirozza,  Sesto,  and  Presen- 
zano.  The  hills  are  finely  wooded: 
the  high  cultivation  of  the  plains 
gives  great  variety  to  the  landscape. 

Leaving  Presenzano  upon  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill  on  the  rt.,  the  road 
soon  reaches  the 


li  Caianiello  Vairano'^ 
Stat.,  where  this  road  falls 
into  that  from  Home  by 
Ceprano  at  the  Quadrivium, 
and  from  which  the  rlwy. 
is  open  to  Naples  (79  kil.= 
49  m.),  in  3  hours,  by 

Kil. 

Riardo     . 

Teano 


Sparanise 
Pignataro 
Capua 
Santa  Maria 
Caserta    . 
Maddaloni 
Cancello  . 
Acerra     . 
Casal  Nuovo 
Naples    .     , 


6 

6 

7 

6 
10 

5 

6 

6 

6 

7 

3 
11 

79  J 


Rte.  140. 


BOUTE  143. 

ANCONA  TO  PESCARA,  BT  THE  SHORES 
OP  THE  ADRIATIC,  AND  FROM  PES- 
CARA TO   NAPLES,    BY   POPOLI. 


Ancona  to  Osimo. 
Lorcto 


» 


Porto  Recanati 
Potenza  Picena 
Civita  Nuova   . 
S.  Elpidio     .    . 
Porto  S.  Giorgio 
Pedaso     .    . 
Marano   .    . 
Grottamare  . 
San  Benedetto 
Giuiia  Nova 
Mutignano  . 
Monte  Silvano 
Pescara   .    . 


Kil. 

15 

24 

28 

37 

43 

49 

58 

69 

11 

80 

85 

108 

127 

139 

146 


Railway  146  kil.  =  90i^  m.  3  trains 
daily,  in  5  hours. 

Leaving  Ancona,  the  rly.  passes 
by  Osimo  and  Loreto  {Handbk.  for 
Central  Italy,  Rte.  88),  both  the  sta- 
tions being  at  some  distance  from  these 
towns,  and  reaches 

4  kil.  Porto diliecanati (3000  Inhab.), 
a  small  town  on  the  cx>ast ;  thence  to 
Civita  Nuova,  where  it  crosses  the 
Chienti ;  from  Porto  di  Civita  Nuova 
a  very  good  road  of  13  m.  to  Macerata 
(diligence  daily  in  32  hrs.  to  Rome). 
(See  Handbook  of  Central  Italy,  Rte. 
88.) 

6  kil.  Porto  di  S,  Elpidio  Stat.,  4  m. 
beyond  which  is 

9  kil.  Porto  di  Fermo  or  di  San 
Qiorgio     Stat,     (thfire    are    3     Inns 
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here ;  the  Lione  good  in  1857),  prettily 
situated  on  the  Adriatic,  and  much 
frequented  during  the  villeggiatura 
season.  It  is  the  Castrum  Firmanum  of 
Pliny.  The  scenery  in  its  neighbour- 
hood is  fine.  From  this  stat.  there 
is  a  good  road  of  about  5  m.  to  Fermo. 

[Fermo  (18,990  Inhab.),  Firmum 
Ptcenum,  an  archbishop's  see,  and 
capital  of  a  district  which  con- 
tains 110,482  Inhab.  It  is  situated 
on  a  hill  commanding  a  great  extent 
of  interesting  country.  During  the 
Social  War  Pompey  took  refuge 
here  after  his  defeat  by  Judalicius 
and  Afranius,  the  latter  of  whom  he 
eventually  defeated  under  its  walls. 
It  was  occupied  by  Caesar  on  his 
march  from  Rimini.  It  was  taken  and 
retaken  by  Belisarius  and  Totila.  The 
cathedral  is  dedicated  to  Sta.  Maria 
Assunta.  One  of  the  churches  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Juno.  The  college  was  founded 
in  1632,  by  Urban  VIII.  The 
neighbourhood  abounds  with  charm- 
ing scenery.  "At  Fermo  are  still 
shown  the  ruins  of  the  house  of 
Oliverotto,  one  of  the  model  tyrants 
of  Machiavel  in  his  Prince.  Oli- 
verotto declared  himself  prince  of 
Fermo,  after  having  massacred  his 
uncle,  who  had  brought  him  up,  and 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
at  a  banquet ;  his  reign  did  not  exceed 
a  year,  as  he  was  waylaid  and  strangled 
at  Sinigallia,  with  Vitellozzo,  his  tutor 
in  crime  and  in  war,  a  victim  worthy 
of  his  more  dexterous  rival  Cesar 
Borgia."  The  citadel  of  Fermo  was 
one  of  the  last  strongholds  which 
Francesco  Sforza  possessed  in  the 
March  of  Ancona,  during  his  struggle 
with  the  pope  and  other  Italian  princes 
in  the  15th  cent.J 

PJetween  Porto  di  S.  Giorgio  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Tronto  the  rly.  runs  near 
the  sea,  having  the  ridge  of  hills 
covered  with  villages  on  the  rt.,  pass- 
ing by 

11  kil.  Pedaso  Stat.,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Aso,  descending  from  the  hills  of 
yiontaJto. 


8  kil.  Marano  Stat.,  and  3  kil.  Grot- 
tamare  Stat.,  at  the  pretty  village  of 
Grottamare. 

[5  m.  inland  from  here  is  Eipa- 
transone,  5000  Inhab.,  situated  on 
a  hill  surrounded  by  walls;  it  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Etruscan  city  of  Cupra  Montana.  Pius 
V.  in  1571  gave  it  the  title  of  city;  it 
has  a  cathedral  dedicated  to  S.  Gregory 
the  Great.  In  the  hill  beneath  the 
town  is  a  remarkable  cavern.  Good 
roads  of  7  m.  connect  Ripatransone 
with  Montalto,  the  birthplace  of  Sex- 
tus  v.,  and  Offida.^ 

5  kil.  S.  Benedetto  Stat.,  the  nearest 
stat.  on  the  rly.  to  Ascoli.  2  m.  farther 
is 

Porto  di  Ascoli,  the  former  Papal 
frontier,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tronto.  From  here  a  road  20  m.  to 
the  rt.  leads  to 

[Ascoli,  Asculnm  Ptcenum,  the  capital 
of  a  province  with  9 1 ,9 1 6  Inhab.  It  occu- 
pies a  beautiful  position  on  the  Tronto, 
close  to  the  former  Neapolitan  frontier; 
it  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and,  although 
a  dull  and  dilapidated  place,  it  has 
12,000  Inhab.  It  was  the  first  city 
which  declared  against  Rome  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Social  War.  It 
sustained  a  memorable  siege  by  Pom- 
pey, who  compelled  it  to  surrender  and 
beheaded  its  principal  inhabitants.  Dur- 
ing the  Gothic  wars  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Totila.  Its  cathedral  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Constantine, 
on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Hercules. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Nicholas  IV. 
The  fortress  was  built  from  the  de- 
signs of  Antonio  Sangallo,  and  several 
of  the  public  buildings  were  designed 
by  Cola  dell*  Amatrice,  whose  I*ast 
Supper,  painted  for  the  oratory  of  the 
Corpus  Domini,  gained  for  him  a  dis- 
tinguished name  throughout  the  pro- 
vince. From  Ascoli  a  carriage-road 
will  soon  be  opened  to  Spoleto,  pass- 
ing by  Arquata  and  Norcia:  it  crosses 
the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines 
(see  Handbook  of  CeutroX   I\.ci\.\^,  ^^iw^.. 
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by  Civitella  del  Tronto  from  Ascoli 
to  Teramo,  22  m.] 

The  Tronto  (Thientus),  once  the 
boundary  of  the  rapal  and  Neapolitan 
States ;  on  its  S.  bank  is  Martin  SicurOf 
upon  the  site  of  the  Boman  station  of 
(fast rum  Truentium,  (Inn:  Locanda  Ce- 
sarini,)  The  Tronto  is  1  m.  beyond 
Porto  di  Ascoli. 

Between  the  Trojito  and  Pescara  the 
rly.  Qrosses  a  plain  extending  from 
the  Apennines  to  the  sea,  and  vary- 
ing from  several  m.  to  only  .J  m,  m 
breadth.  It  is  highly  cultivated,  and 
enjoys  a  mild  temperature,  but  has 
little  to  interest  the  traveller. 

23  kil.  Giulia  Nuova  (5050  Inhab. 
—  Inn  :  small  but  tolerable).  The 
town,  on  a  hill  1  m.  from  the  shore, 
was  built  in  the  15th  cent,  by 
Giulio  Acquaviva,  Duke  of  Atri,  who 
removed  thither,  as  a  healthier  spot, 
the  remaining  inhabitants  of  Castrum 
Novum,  which  was  then  called  San 
Flaviano,  from  the  body.. of  a  saint  .of 
that  name  brought  .there  from  By-r 
zantium  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
ruins  of  S.  Flaviano  are  below  Giulia 
JSfuova  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tordino 
{JBatinus), 

The  plain  near  them  was  the  sciene 
of  the  battle,  fought  July  27,  1460, 
between  the  armies  of  John  Duke 
of  Anjou,  commanded  by  Niccolo  Pic- 
cinino,  and  of  the  Milanese  allies  of 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon,  commanded 
b^  Alessandro  Sforza  and  Federigo 
di  Montefeltro.  This  battle,  one  of 
the  most  sanguinary  conflicts  in  Ita- 
lian history,  lasted  7  hours,  during 
ithe  last  3  of  which  by  torchlight. 
When  the  generals  of  each  army  re- 
called their  men,  neither  was  in  a 
position  to  pursue  the  other,  or  to  do 
more  than  retire  from  th^  scene  of 
earnage»  leaving  all  the  Wggage  on 
the  field.  At  daybreak;  the  ravine 
near  the  castle  was  filled  with  the  dead 
and  dying ;  and  a  local  chronicler  re- 
cords that  there  was  not  a  foot  of 
ground  near  it  which  was  not  covered 
with  "  bodies,  blood,  and  armour," 


EXCURSION  TO  TERAMO,  CIVITELLA  DEL 
TRONTO,  AND  THE  GRAN  8ASSO. 

[From  Giulia  Nuova  a  road  of  14  m. 
leads  along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tordino, 
through  a  well-cultivated  country  to 

Teramo  (8600  Inhab. — Inn:  toler- 
able), the  ancient  Interamna,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  I., 
and  a  bishop's  see,  situated  just  above 
the  junction  of  the  Tordino  and 
the  Vezzola,  and  the  residence  of 
many  rich  families.  The  Gothic  Ca- 
thedral, once  remarkable,  has  been  sadly 
modernised.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
remains  of.  an  ancient  amphitheatre, 
ruins  of  temples,  baths,  and  aqueducts ; 
many  statues  have  also  been  found  here. 
The  hills  above  the  town  command 
fine  views  of  the  G^an  Sasso  d' Italia. 

From  Teramo  commences  the  great 
post- road  of  the  Abruzzi,  for  that 
from  Aquila  to  PopoJi  is  a  secondary 
branch.  The  distance  from. Teramo 
to  Naples  is  2lf  posts.  The  mail 
courier  travels  it  daily,  performing  the 
journey  in  38  hours. 

A  bridle  mountain  path  of  14  m. 
leads  from  Teramo  by  Gampli  to 

Civitella  del  Tronto  (1800  Inhab.), 
placed  on  a  hill  near  the  Saliuello.  Its 
castle  is  built  on  a  rock  of  travertine. 
From  the  town  to  the  spa-shore,  rounded 
masses  of  breccia,  containing  fossil 
shells,  mixed  with  pebbles,  occur.  In 
1557  the  Duke  de  Guise,  who  com- 
manded the  army  of  Henry  II.  leagued 
with  Paul  IV- against  .Philip  II.,  laid 
siege  to  Civitella,  which  was  defended 
with  great  bravery  by  its  garrison.  The 
inhab.,  even  the  women,  joined  the 
garrison  in  the  defence.  After  three 
weeks,  the  Duke  de  Guise^  mortified  at 
the  Pope's  failure  to  provide  him  with 
reinforcements,  and  unwilling  to  risk  a 
battle  with  the  Duke  of  Alva,  lyho.at 
the  head  of  22,000  men  was  advancing 
from  Giulia  Nuova  to  meet  him",  raised 
the  siege,  and  retreated  towards  Rome. 

A  new  road  (41  m.)  has>  been 
opened  from  Teramo  to  Aquua.  It 
I  follows  the  tl.  \>«ttV  oi  \K^  Nosassi^i, 
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passing  by  Mordorw,  and  near  Sena- 
ricia  (200  Inhab.)>  which  was  for  many 
centuries  the  smallest  republic  in  the 
world;  it  then  traverses  the  narrow 
valley  of  Tottea,  and  by  the  wild 
passes  of  Monte  San  Franco  passes  into 
the  valley  of  the  Atemo. 

The  Ascent  of  the  Gran  Sasso 
D*  Itaua,  called  also  the  Monte  Corno, 
is  most  conveniently  made  from  Te- 
ramo ;  but  travellers  who  undertake 
it  must  be  prepared  to  find  scarcely 
any  accommodation.  In  fact,  it  should 
not  be  attempted  without  procuring 
letters  of  introduction  at  Teramo  for 
some  of  the  proprietors  residing  at 
Montorio  or  Isola.  The  middle  of 
July  will  be  the  best  time  for  the 
ascent.  On  leaving  Teramo  the  new 
road  is  followed  as  far  as  Montorio; 
whence,  after  crossing  the  Vomano, 
a  mountain  path  will  lead  by  Tos- 
siccia  to  Isola,  where  mules  and  guides 
must  be  obtained,  and  where  the  night 
is  spent.  Isola  (800  Inhab.)  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  Gran  Sasso  on  a  penin- 
sula nearly  surrounded  by  .two  small 
streams,  the,  Maone  ^and  the  Buzzo. 
The  pyramid  ot.  Monte  Corno,  broken 
into  tremendous  precipices,  rises  im- 
mediately above  it,  and  is  scarcely 
ever  lost  sight  of,  during  the  whole 
ascent.  A  wild  pajth  of  nearly  8  m., 
but  which  will  take  about  4  hours, 
leads  from  Isola  to  ^rdpiefy'ay  ja  rocky 
ridge  surrounded  by  rich  pastures, 
where  the  ijxules^  are  left.  The.^urist 
ought  to  be  at  this,  spot  by  sun- 
rise ;  the  rest  of  the  ascent  must  be 
made  On  foot.  The  scenery,  of  the 
ascent  is  perfectly  Alpine  in  its  cha- 
racter, presenting  a  magnificent  variety 
of  wood-crowned  hills,  torrents,  water- 
falls, and  precipitous  ravines,,  which 
constitute  some  of  the  most  striking 
scenes  in  Italy.  The  height  of  Monte 
Corno  is  10^154  Eng.  ft.  Chamois  are 
sometimes  seen  in  the  upper  ranges. 

About.6  m.  S.E.  from  isola  is  Castellt, 
a  small  village  that  acquired  some  cele- 
brity for  a  manufactory  of  the  so-called 
Abruzzi  earthenware,  which  was  carried 
to  such  perfection  as.  to  be  placed  on  a 
level  with  that.oT.Faenzs^  The  wt 
is  now  lost,  but  some  of  the  specimens 


in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  are  re- 
markable for  correctness  of  design  and 
vivacity  of  colour. 


After  leaving  GiuliaNova  the  Tordino 
is  crossed  by  the  rly.,  and  2  m.  farther 
is  Monte  Fagano,  where  there  are  three 
tn7is  with  fair  accommodation.  About 
2  m.  farther  S.  the  Vomano,  a  broad 
stream,  very  formidable  when  swollen 
by  the  winter  torrents  descending  from 
the  Gran  Sasso,  is  crossed.  3  m. 
beyond  the  Vomano  is 

19  kil.  Mutignano  Stat.,  from  which  a 
road  of  6  m.  branches  off  to 

[Atri  (10,100  Inhab.:  no  /n».,  but 
the  traveller  will  find  quarters  at  the 
house  of  a  caffetiere),  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  on  a  commanding  eminence 
inland,  with  an  extensive  and  most 
striking  view.  There  are  few  cities 
in  this  part  of  Italy  which  have 
such  high  claims  to  antiquity  as  Hadria 
Picena,  Its  coins,  of  which  there  is,  or 
was,  a  complete  series  in  the  local  col- 
lection of  the  Sorricchio  family,  are 
amongst  the  heaviest  specimens  known, 
expeeding  in  weight  the  oldest  Roman 
asses,  and  have  been  assigned  to  a  very 
remote  antiquity,  some  referring  them 
to  the  Etruscan,  others  to  the  Greek 
settlers^  and  others  to  the  Eoman 
Colony  established  there  about  282 
B.C.  The  family  of.  Hadrian  came 
originally  from  this  city,  though  the 
Emperor  was  bom  in  Spain.  Nume- 
rous remains  of  public  edifices,  baths, 
and  walls  attest  the  size  and  conse- 
quence of  the  city.  It  had  a  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Piomba  {Matrinus).  In 
the  neighbourhood,  are  several  subter-  . 
ranean  chambers,  regularly  distributed, 
and  resembling. those  at  Syracuse.  The 
apse  of  .the  cathedral,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  Gothic  buildings  in  the  Abruzzi, 
IS  covered  with  frescoes  of  the  15th 
cent,  on  the  walls  and  roof  of  the 
choir — t]be.  history  of  the  Virgin  on 
the  walls,  the  Evangelists  and  Virtues 
on  the  rooC.    T\ie^  .."ax^  Vj  ^^isSJ«?t<ss!^. 

Luca  d'  Atri,    'IV^  XsyJ^^YoaRS.'i  w«^  \SNft 
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high  altar,  and  font,  are  hy  a  Milanese 
sculptor,  Pooh  di  Gariis,  o/ A.D.  1503.] 

Farther  S.  is  12  kil.  Montesikano 
Stat,,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Salino,  or 
Piomha.  From  her^  a  road  leads 
inland  to 

[CiviTA  Santangelo  (7300  Inhab.), 
4  m.  inland,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Angulus  of  the  Vestini."} 

After  crossing  the  Salino  Maggiore, 
Salinas,  a  road  of  15  m.  branches  off  to 

[CiviTA  DI  Penne,  Pinna  (11,000 
Inhab.),  situated  on  a  hill.  It  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  Vcstini,  and  during 
the  Social  War  resisted  the  Roman 
army  that  besieged  it.  It  still  exhibits 
remains  of  ancient  buildings.  It  is  now 
the  chief  town  of  the  district.] 

The  road,  before  reaching  Pescara, 
skirts  a  low  range  of  hills  on  the  rt. 
covered  with  villas,  which  form  the 
commune  of  Castellamare  (4000  In- 
hab.), and  are  frequented  during  the 
bathing  season. 

7  kil.  Pescara  Stat.  (1450  Inhab. 
— Inn:  La  Posta;  very  bad),  the 
ancient  Atemum,  is  a  fortified  town 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  a  miserable  place,  si- 
tuated in  an  unhealthy  plain,  afflicted 
with  malaria.  It  owes  its  importance 
wholly  to  its  being  a  military  station. 
The  fortress  was  built  by  Charles  V. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Pescara,  Sforza 
di  Cotigijola,  the  celebrated  condottiere^ 
then  in  the  service  of  Joanna  II., 
perished  while  leading  his  army  across 
the  river  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1424. 
On  that  day  he  marched  out  of  Ortona 
with  his  victorious  army  on  his  way  to 
Aquila.  It  is  related  that  he  received 
many  warnings  by  dreams  and  by  the 
predictionsx>f  astrologers  against  setting 
out,  and  that  his  attendants  considered 
as  an  evil  omen  the  accidental  fall  of 
his  standard-bearer  when  leaving  Or- 
tona, by  which  the  banner  was  torn. 
But  Sforza  declared  that  if  such  omens 
frightened  others,  thej  would  not 
^S^Aten  him.       The  fortress  of  Pe- 


scara was  occupied  by  the  troops  of 
Braccio  di  Montone,  and,  all  the  ordi- 
nary fords  having  been  impeded  by 
the  garrison,  Sforza  determined  to  cross 
the  broad  but  insecure  mouth  of  the 
stream.  Stormy  weather  increased  the 
dangers  of  the  passage.  While  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  river,  direct- 
ing the  troops,  Sforza  saw  his  favourite 
page,  Mangone,  carried  out  of  his  depth; 
m  endeavouring  to  save  him,  the  hind 
legs  of  his  horse  slipped,  and  the  weight 
of  his  heavy  armour  prevented  his 
making  any  effort  to  save  himself. 
He  instantly  disappeared,  but  his  iron- 
girt  hands  were  twice  seen  above  the 
waves,  as  if  imploring  assistance.  The 
horse  rose  again,  but  Sforza's  body  was 
never  found. 


route  from  pescara  to  popoli. 

A  line  of  rly.  is  projected  from 
Pescara  to  Rieti  and  Terni,  to  pass  by 
Chieti,  Popoli,  Aquila,  the  valleys  of 
the  Pescara,  Aterno,  and  Velino :  when 
completed  it  will  form  the  most  direct 
line  of  communication  between  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  pro- 
vinces of  Central  Italy. 

On  leaving  Pescara  the  road  follows 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  river,  which  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  is  called  Aterno, 
the  ancient  Atemus,  but  below  Popoli 
assumed  the  name  of  Pescara  in  the 
7th  centy.  Cicero  and  Livy  state  that 
during  the  2nd  Punic  war  it  was  re- 
ported, among  other  prodigies,  that  the 
Atemus  had  flowed  with  blood:  Se- 
natui  nunciatum  est  Atemum  flumen  san^ 
guine  fluxisse.  The  prodigy  is  seen 
sometimes  in  our  days,  when  there  is 
a  sudden  and  heavy  rain  after  a  long 
drought  in  the  upper  valleys  of  Castel- 
vecchio  and  Subecquo,  abounding  in 
deeply  coloured  ferruginous  sand.  The 
Pescara  is  the  boun&ry  between  the 
provinces  of  Abruzzo  Citra  and  Abruzzo: 
Ultra  I. 

Osteria  di  Carahba,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  Chieti.  Close  by  it  on  the  1.  an 
ascent  of  2  m,  \eaAa  \o 
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1  Chieti  (20,200  Inhab.  — Inn: 
Aquiki  d'OrOj  tolerable),  the  capital  of 
the  Abruzzo  Citra,  the  ancient  Teate 
Marrucinorum : 

Co!  nobile  uomen 
Marrucina  domiis,  clarnmqae  Teate  ferebat 

SiL.  Ital.  XVII.  457. 

It  Stands  on  a  hill  commanding  a  fine 
view,  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
the  residence  of  many  rich  families. 
The  Abbate  Galiani,  who,  as  Neapoli- 
tan Secretary  of  Embassy,  shone  among 
the  "beaux  esprits"  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XVI.,  was  a  native  of  Chieti. 
The  order  of  the  Theatins  took  their 
name  from  this  place,  their  founder, 
Paul  IV.,  having  been  its  archbishop. 
Of  the  many  remains  of  Teate,  the 
most  remarkable  are — seven  large 
halls,  part,  perhaps,  of  some  Thermae, 
near  the  Tintona,  ruins  of  a  gateway, 
and  of  a  large  theatre  near  the  Porta 
Jieale,  and  several  inscriptions  built 
into  the  walls  of  the  cathedral,  some 
of  which  refer  to  the  Asinian  family, 
to  which  Asinius  Pollio,  the  friend  of 
Horace  and  of  Virgil,  belonged.  The 
churches  of  S.  Paolo  and  of  Sta.  Maria 
del  Tricaglio  (a  tribus  calUbus)  stand  on 
the  foundations  of  temples  of  Hercules 
and  of  Diana  Trivia.  From  Chieti 
there  is  a  road  of  16  m.  to  Lanciano. 

About  7  m.  from  Chieti,  on  road  to 
Popoli,  is  Santa  Maria  di  Arbona, 
which  contains  an  elegant  tabernacle 
and  Paschal  candelabrum  of  the  13th 
cent. 

Returning  to  the  high  road,  12  m. 
from  the  Osteria  di  Carabba,  we  cross 
the  Orta,  a  mountain  stream,  and  1  m. 
beyond,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Pescara, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  monastery,  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Trinity ,  and  called  San 
Clemenfe,  near  the  village  of  Torre  de' 
Passeri.  It  was  founded  by  the  em- 
peror Louis  II.  in  the  8th  cent,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  body  of 
St.  Clement,  which  he  obtained  from 
Adrian  II.  in  866.  The  portal  sculp- 
tures are  of  great  interest ;  the  am  bo 
and  Paschal  candelabrum  at  the  high 
altar  are  of  the  loth  cent.  Remains  of 
the  church  and  monastery,  some  bas- 
reliefs,  and  the  bronze  gates  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  the  possessions  of 


the  establishment,  still  attest  the  extent 
and  wealth  of  the  foundation. 

[The  tourist  fond  of  wild  scenery- 
may  follow  here  a  path  on  the  1.  whicn 
by  S.  Valentino  leads  to  Roccamorice 
(4  m.),  situated  on  one  of  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Majella,  About  3  m.  from 
the  latter  place,  at  a  spot  called  For- 
nelli,  fine  large  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
strontian  are  found.  From  Roccamo- 
rice the  path  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Orfenta  to  the  Piano  del  Molino,  where 
it  is  abruptly  closed  by  the  peaks  of 
Monte  Cavalh,  Monte  Mucchia,  and 
Monte  Amaro,  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Maiella  group  (8956  ft.).  Here  the 
Orfenta  has  its  origin  from  a  beautiful 
double  waterfall  descending  from  the 
stupendous  buttresses  of  Monte  Cavallo 
and  Monte  Mucchia.  Another  path 
descends  from  the  Piano  del  Molino 
through  Caramanico  to  Salle,  whose 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  those  of  Musel- 
laro  and  Bolognano,  villages  near  it, 
have  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
naanufacturing  the  best  strings  for  mu- 
sical instruments.  From  Salle  the 
tourist  may  either  rejoin  the  high  road 
below  ToccOy  or,  crossing  the  ridge  of 
the  Morrone,  whose  highest  peak  is 
6862  ft.,  descend  to  Solmona  (Rte.  142) 
through  the  long  and  narrow  gorge  of 
Valle  di  Mala  Cupa,  covered  with  thick 
forests  in  which  tiie  Santolina  Alpina 
grows  most  luxuriantly.  The  excursion 
by  S.  Valentino  and  Roccamorice  to  the 
waterfalls  of  the  Orfenta,  and  thence 
through  Caramanico  and  Salle  to  Tocco, 
will  occupy  a  little  more  than  5  hours, 
and  therefore,  by  starting  early  from 
Chieti,  it  will  be  possible  to  accom- 
plish it  and  reach  Popoli  in  the  even- 
ing. But  if  it  is  prolonged  by  crossing 
the  Morrone  and  descending  to  Sol- 
mona, it  will  take  at  least  8  hours,  as 
most  of  the  excursion  must  .be  made 
on  foot.J 

1  Turri,  post  station.     Half  way  be- 
tween Turri  and  Popoli  is  the  village  of 

Tocco  (4000  Inhab.),  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  cliff  overhanging  the  road 
on  the  \.    Vx  ^«& \Jii^\s«^^'M5.^  ^^  ^-w:^^ 
di  Tocco,  ».\wr5<s\  o^  ^^  vlSJcl^^s^  -» 
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from  whom    the   Princes  of  Monte- 
mil  etto  descend. 

The  valley  beyond  this  contracts  into 
a  narrow  gorge  about  3  m.  long,  called 
Intermonti,  whose  .^t^ep  limest(Hie  sides 
appear  to  have  been  cut  through  by 
the  iPescara  forcing  its  way  between 
them. 

4j-  pi.  PopoLi,  situated  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  pass,  where,  the  Aterno  by 
a  sudden  bend  changes  its  direction  to 
the  N.E.,  and  becomes  the  Pescara. 
Here  this  route  falls  into  that  from 
Aquila  to  Naples,  Rte,  142, 

From  Pescara  the  rly,  runs  along  the 
shore  in  a  S.E.  direction  to 

9  kil.  Francavilla  Stat,  X^iSOO  Inhab.). 
The  town  is  placed  on  a  hill  between 
the  Alento  and  the  Faro. 

13  kil.  Ortona  (11,860  Inhab.) 
occupies  the  site  and  retains  the 
name  of  Orton,  a  naval  arsenal  of 
the  Frentani,  Placed  on  a  jpromon- 
tory  projecting  into  the  sea,  it  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  of  the 
Adriatic,  the  Maiella  Mountains,  and 
the  distant  Gran  Sasso.  Its  port 
has  been  blocked  up,  but  it  still  ex- 
ports great  quantity  of  wines,  which 
are  the  best  in  this  part  of  Ital^. 
Ortona  was  the  favourite  winter  resi- 
dence of  Margaret  of  Austria,  widow  of 
Alessandro  de*  Medici  and  of  Ottavio 
Famese.  Sh^  di^d  there  in  a  magni- 
ficent palace  she  had  erected,  and  which 
still  exists,  but  in  a  dilapidated  state. 

[A  public  conveyance  starts  from 
Ortona  3  times  a  week,  by  Lanciano, 
Casoli,  and  Palena,  for  Roccaraso 
(p.  50),  where  it  corresponds  with  the 
diligence  and  malleposte  from  Teramo 
and  Aquila  to  Naples  (May,  1861). 

This  road  quits  the  coast,  and  pro- 
ceeds inland  to 

^  7  m,   Lanciano,  Arucanum  (13,900 

Inhab.),  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
the  chief  town  of  the  most  populous 
district  of  Abruzzo  Citra.  The  neigh- 
hourhig  courtly,  a£  well  as  all  the 
shares  of  this  mqimtainous  province, 
^s  fertile,   and  has    extensiye    olive- 


grounds  and  vineyards,  producing  a 
species  of  malmsey  {Mahasia),  Lan- 
ciano is  built  on  three  hills,  tvo  of 
which  are  connected  by  a  remarkable 
bridge  referred  to  the  3rd  cent.,  and 
called  the  Bridge  of  Diocletian.  The 
cathedral,  called  S,  Maria  del  Fonte,  is 
built  upon  this  bridge.  The  Ch.  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore  has  a  i^ue  Gothic 
fayade,  with  2  superb  wheel  windows. 
The  house  of  Ajajou  endeavoured  to 
increase  the  prosperity  of  Lanciano, 
and  conferred  on  it  the  privilege 
of  coining  money.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  was  famous  fior  its  fair,  which 
lasted  29  days.  It  was  at  the  siege 
of  Lanciano  in  1423  that  Braccio  and 
Sforza  first  measured  arms  together. 

The  nearest  stat.  on  the  rly.  to  Lan- 
ciano is  Fossacesia,  on  the  road  to 
which,  upon  a  woody  eminence  over- 
looking the  sea,  stands  the  ruined  ch. 
of  S.  Giovarmi  di  Venerea  with  import- 
ant sculptures  of  the  12th  cent. 

6  kil.  S,  Vito  Stat, 
9  kil.  Fassacesia  Stat. 

9  kil.  Torino  di  Sangro  Stat.,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Sangro.  From  here, 
after  crossing  the  Osente  and  Asinello 
streams,  leaving  on  the  1.  the  Tower 
and  Cape  della  Penna,  the  rly.  reaches 

20  kil.  Vasto  Stat. 

[A  new  .  road,  called  la  Frentana, 
47  m.,  has  been  opened  from  Ortona 
by  Lanciano  to  Koccarasa,  where  it 
joins  the  high  post  road  (Rte.  142). 
I'he  portion  that  is  finished  starts  from 
Roccarasa,  and,  skirting  the  S.  flank 
of  the  Maiella,  reaches  Palena  (12  m.), 
and  4  m.  farther  Taranta ;  whence,  by 
a  long  gallery  through  Monte  Ciiicolo, 
it  passes  near  Lama,  2  m.  off.  From 
the  latter  place  a  via  naturale  leads  to 
Casoli  (8  m.),  and  thence  to  Lanciano 
(14  m).] 

Vasto  d'Ammone  (11,490  Inhab. 
Inn:  indifferent),  the  ancient  Histo^ 
nium,  on  a  hill  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  sea.  Numerous  ruins  of  ancient 
edifices  attest  its  former  grandeur  and 
extent.  .  In  ^e  P^aaaa.  tKoxe  u  on  in- 
scription recotdmg  thaX  1j.  N^^x\\x% 
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Padens  had  at  thirteen  years  of  age 
bonae  away  the  prize  of  Latin  poetry 
in  the  contests  Aeld  at  Bome  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus^  .  Jacopo 
Caldora,  the :  le^^er  of  ^  the  combined 
armies  of  Joanna  II.,  Martin  V.,  and 
Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  built  a  palace* 
of  which  there  are  large  remains.  Vasto 
is  still  a  place  of  some  importance;  its 
oliYe-grounds  are  rich.  The  Palaoe  of 
the  d'Avaloa  family,  formerly  its  feudal 
lords,  which  was  enlarged  by  the  Mar- 
chese  di  Pescara,  the  conqueror  of 
Francis  |.,  is  said  to  be  sUll  in  the 
same  state  and  with  the  same  furni- 
ture and  pictures  as  when  the  hero's 
wife,  yittoria  Colonna,  inhabited  it. 
BoUi  Vasto  and  Qrtona  suffered  much 
in  the  14th  centy.  from  the  **  Free  Com- 
panions "  of  Fra  Monreale. 

The  line  of  rly.  fron)  heretoFoggia, 
Bari,  and  Brindisi,  is  described  under 
Rtes.  148,  149. 


ROXn^E  144. 

NAPLES  TO  ROME,  BY  8.  GERMANO, 
SORA,  AVEZZANO,  TAGLIAOOZZO, 
AND    TIVOLI. 

When  the  projected  rly.  from  Iso- 
letta  will  be  open,  the  whole  of  this 
route  as  far  as  Avezzano  can  be 
performed  by  rail. 

The  scenery  of  this  route  is  Yery 
beautiful ;  the  way  of  seeing  it.  to  the 
best  advanti^e  will  be  to  follow  it  i^rom 
Naples  to  Rome,  going  up  the  valley 
of  the  Liris.  The  inns  are.  execrable, 
indeed,  in  most  places  there  are  none ;  it 
will  therefore  be  useful  to  get  letters  of 
introduction  to  the  resident  proprie- 
tors before  leaving  Naples.  The  mail 
diligence  leaves  the  Roccasecca  Stat. 
on  the  rlv.  at  1*30  p.m.,  taking  pas- 
sengers who  leave  Naples  at  10*10  A.M., 
and  arrives  at  Avezzano  in  about 
16  hrs.,  returning  from  the  latter  place 
at  5  P.M.,  by  which  Naples  is  reached 
in  20  hrs.  This  will  be  the  quickest 
mode  df  reaching  the  shores  of  the 
lake  of  Fucino.  The  traveller  may 
start  by  the  early  morning  train, 
which  will  give  hmi  time  to  visit 
the  Amphitheatre  at  Santa  Maria 
{Excursions  from  Naples),  and  pro- 
ceed by  the  next  train  to  Capua, 
from  which  he  win  reach  S.  Ger- 
mano  at  I  p.m.  On  the  ekme  day 
he  can  visit  Montecasino,  leave  S. 
Germano  at  1  p.m.  on  the  next,  and 
go  on  to  Sora,  by  taking  the  rly.  to 
Roccasecca.  On  the  3rd  day  visit 
Arpino,  the  falls  of  the  Liris,  the 
island  of  S.  Paolo,  the  lake  of  Posta, 
and  return  to  Sora.  The  4th  day  ascend 
Uie  valley  of  the  Roveto,  visit  the  Falls 
of  Morino  or  Civita  d'Antino,  see  the 
entrance  of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct  be- 
low Capistrello,  and  the  Cunicoli  under 
Monte  Salviano,  and  sleep  at  Avezzano. 
On  the  6th  day  visit  Celano  and  Albe," 
and  reach  Tagliacozzo. 

At  the  latter  place  horses  must  be 
procured  to  proceed  to  Tvv<i\\.    'WiR. 

as  far  "«&  ^t«k  ox   K^j'Kt'i^toRi^  ^^^C^ 
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Starting  from  Naph 
through 

CasalnuoYO  .     .    I 

js,  the 

rly.  passes 

:il.  11) 

Acerra    .     .     • 

.       4 

Cancello .     •     . 

.       7 

Maddaloni    .     . 

.       6 

Caserta   .     •     . 

6 

St.  Maria  di  Capua 

.       6 

Capua     .     •     . 

,       5 

Pignataro     •     .     . 

.     10 

Sparanise      •     •     . 
Teano      .     .     .     , 

,        6 

.       7 

'Rte.140. 

Biardo     .     .     •     . 

.        6 

Caianello 

6 

Presenzano   .     . 

.       7 

Migiiano .      •      .     < 

.       8 

Rocca  d'Evandro     . 

7 

San  Gerinano     .     . 

.     10 

Aquino    .      •     .     , 

14 

Roccasecca  .     .     . 

5j 

Leaving  Roccasecca  Stat., 

10  kil.  Arce  (1500  Inhab.)  is  on  the 
carriage- road  from  Ceprano  to  Isola, 
upon  the  slope  of  a  hill  crowned  by  a 
mediaeval  fortress  called  Rocca  d'Arce. 

The  position  of  liocca  d*  Arce,  still 
occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient 
ArXf  is  very  striking.  It  has  remains 
of  polygonal  walls,  and  is  a  picturesque 
object  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country.  It  was  strongly  fortified 
during  .the  middle  ages,  when  it  was 
considered  impregnable.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Arcanum^  near  which 
was  the  villa  of  Quintus  Cicero,  men- 
tioned by  his  brother  in  his  letters  to 
Atticus,  and  in  the  dialogues  De  Le- 
gibus :  locum  (Estate  umbrosiorem  vidi 
nunquam.  Many  inscriptions  have  been 
discovered  in  which  the  names  of  the 
family  of  Cicero  occur.  Some  ruins  on 
the  east  are  called  rAja  di  Cicerone^ 
or  Cicero's  Bam,  and  a  ruined  aqueduct 
is  supposed  to  be  that  which  Quintus 
employed  the  architects  Messidius  and  I 
Philoxenus  to  construct. 

From  Arce  we  proceed  parallel  to  the 
'wnk  of  the  Liris ;  but  the  river  is  sel-. 
lorn  visible  from  the  road.  Soon  after 
crossing  a  sulphurous  stream,  we  see  on 
a  hill  on  the  rt.  the  village  of  Fontana, 
and  on  the  1.  beyond  the  frontier 
Monte  S.  Giovanni,  known  for  its 
ojoce  vast  and  wealthy  moDasteiji 
At  the  4th  m,  from  Arce  a  road  of  4 


m.  branches  off  on  the  rt.  to  Arpino. 
Close  to  the  road,  a  few  miles  before 
reaching  Isola,  the  Liris  forms  a  series 
of  rapids,  called  La  Natrella,  close 
to  the  small  island  of  San  Paolo.  Near 
it  is  a  ruined^  arch,  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  bridge  which  here  crossed  the 
river. 

10  kil.  Tsola  (4800  Inhab.  *-7nn; 
small,  but  clean),  remarkable  for  the 
Falls  of  the  Liris.  It  is  a  very  thriv- 
ing place,  built  on  a  small  island 
surrounded  by  two  branches  of  the 
river,  at  the  foot  of  an  elevated  plat- 
form on  which  stands  the  old  feudal 
castle  of  the  former  dukes  of  Sora. 
The  river  is  divided  by  this  mass  of 
rock  into  two  branches,  which  msh 
down  from  the  platform  on  either  side 
of  the  castle,  forming  the  principal  cas- 
cades. The  first  fall  is  perpendicular, 
and  is  nearly  100  feet  high ;  the  second 
is  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  where 
the  main  branch  of  the  river  rushes 
down  an  inclined  plane,  many  hundred 
feet  in  length,  forming  a  majestic  com- 
bination of  cascade  and  cataract.  At 
the  foot  of  the  fall  is  a  cloth  manufac- 
tory, through  which  the  water  is  car- 
ried to  turn  the  mills. 

The  finest  view  of  Isola  and  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Liris  as  far  as  Sora 
is  from  the  hill  of  S.  Giovenale,  facing 
the  town  on  the  rt.  of  the  road. 

Isola  has  several  cloth,  linen,  and 
paper  mills,  which  supply  the  northern 
provinces  of  the  kingdom.  The  tra- 
veller cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  women  of 
Isola,  Sora,  and  Arpino.  They  are 
amongst  the  handsomest  in  Italy. 
Their  costume  is  perfectly  Greek. 
They  wear  sandals  pointed  at  the  toe, 
red  petticoats,  and  blue  and  red  striped 
aprons,  behind  as  well  as  in  front,  pre- 
cisely in  the  manner  of  the  modern 
Greeks.  The  pitchers  which  they 
carry  on  their  heads  are  quite  classical 
in  their  forms.  From  Isola  the  tra- 
veller may  cross  into  the  Roman 
States,  and  visit  Casamari  (4  m.)  (Rte. 
140).  After  leaving  Isola  the  road 
ascends  a  gentle  slope,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  the  Cartiera  del  Fibreno,  the 
paper  manufactory  of  Hons.  Lefebvre, 
created     Count    oi   ^BaXzoT^xto,    t\i^ 
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machineiy  of  which  is  driven  by 
the  Fibreno,  which  here  falls  into  the 
Liris.  In  the  gardens  of  this  gentle- 
man are  the  Cascatelle,  or  little  falls, 
of  the  two  rivers.  Those  of  the 
Fibreno,  although  coming  from  the 
manufactory,  are  very  fine,  and  would 
be  considered  striking  in  any  other 
place;  but  those  of  the  Liris  are  so 
beautiful  as  to  monopolise  admiration. 
The  inclined  surface  of  rock  down 
which  the  river  rushes  is  broken  trans- 
versely in  five  or  six  places,  and  at 
each  of  these  a  separate  cascade 
is  formed.  The  Fibrenus  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  as  remarkable  for  the 
coldness  of  its  waters.  It  abounds  with 
delicious  trout. 

About  a  mile  beyond  this  is  the 
monastery  of  S.  Domenico  Abate,  on,the 
Isola  8.  Paolo,  an  island  formed  by  the 
Fibreno  shortly  before  its  falling  into 
the  Liris,  and  identified  with  the  Insula 
ArpinaSf  Cicero*s  birthplace,  the  scene 
of  his  dialogues  J)e  Legibus,  and  the 
spot  where  he  composed  his  orations 
for  Plancius  and  Scaurus.  The  ch.  was 
built  from  the  ruins  of  Cicero's  Arpine 
villa ;  in  its  walls,  seen  from  the  front 
garden  of  the  monastery,  are  several 
fragments  of  Doric  ornaments,  tri- 
glyphs,  and  bas-reliefs.  The  subterra- 
nean ch.,  said  to  date  from  1030,  is 
curious  for  its  architecture,  approach- 
ing that  of  the  early  Saxon  style  in 
England ;  it  is  the  place  where  S.  Do- 
menico Abate  died.  The  low  columns, 
of  granite  and  marble,  with  capitals  of 
different  orders,  were  also  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  Cicero's  villa.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  10  minutes'  walk  is  an  inscrip- 
tion, placed,  it  is  said,  many  years  ago 
by  an  English  traveller,  and  now  almost 
illegible,  stating  that  it  marks  the  exact 
site  of  the  villa,  but  no  remains  of  foun- 
dations are  now  visible.  Cicero  was 
very  fond  of  this  island,  and  in  one  of 
his  dialop:ues  he  reminds  Atticus  that 
his  ancestors  had  lived  there  for  many 
generations,  and  that  his  father  had 
rebuilt  the  villa:— jK^ro  vero,  cum  licet 
plures  dies  abesse,  prossertim  hoc  tempore 
anni,  et  amcenitatem  hanc  et  salubritatem 
sequor;  raro  autem  licet,  .  .  ffcec  est  mea 
et  hujus  fratris  mei  germani  patria ;  hie 
enim  orti  stupe  antiquissima ;  hie  sacra, 


hie  genus,  hie  majorum  multa  vestigia. 
Quid  plura  f  hanc  vides  villajn,  ut  nunc 
quidem  est,  lautius  cedificatampatrisnostri 
studio ;  qui  cum  esset  infirma  valetudine, 
hie  fere  Oitatem  egit  in  Uteris.  Sed  hoe 
ipso  in  loco  cum  amis  viveret,  et  aniiquo 
more  parva  esset  villa,  ut  ilia  Curiana  in 
Sabinis,  me  scito  esse  natum ;  quare  mest 
nescio  quid,  et  latet  in  animo  ac  sensu  meo, 
quo  me  plus  hie  locus  fortasse  delectet,  - 
De  Leg.  ii.  1.  In  the  reply  of  Atticus 
we  have  a  description  of  the  site  as 
complete  and  graphic  as  if  it  had 
been  written  yesterday: — Sed  ventum 
in  insulam  est,  hac  vero  nihil  est  amamiiis, 
etenim  hoc  quasi  rostro  funditur  Fibreni^, 
et  divisus  cequaliter  in  duas  partes,  latera 
hcec  adluit,  rapideque  dihpsus  cito  in  unum 
confiuit,  et  tantum  complectitur  quod  satis 
sit  modicce  palestrce  loci ;  quo  effecto,  tan- 
quam  id  habuerit,  operis  ac  muneris,  ut 
hanc  nobis  efficeret  sedem  ad  disputandum, 
statim  prcBcipitat  in  Lirim,  et  quasi  in 
familiam  patriciam  venerit,  amittit  nomen 
obscurius,  Lirimque  multo  gelidioremfacit ; 
nee  enim  aliud  hoc  frigidius  flumen  attigi, 
quum  ad  multa  adcesserim  ut  vix  pede 
tcntare  id  possim.  We  learn  from  his 
letters  to  Atticus  that  Cicero  had  here 
a  library  which  he  called  Amalthea,  in 
imitation  of  the  name  by  which  the 
great  library  of  Atticus  in  Epinis  was 
designated.  Martial  tells  us  that  the 
island  afterwards  became  the  property 
of  Silius  Italicus: — 

Siliiis  Arpino  tandem  guccurrlt  agello ; 
Silius  et  vatem  non  minus  ipse  tulit. 

Up.  XI.  49. 

Some  antiquaries  have  placed  Cicero's 
villa  at  Camello,  another  small  island 
1  m.  hiffher  up  the  stream  ;  but  the 
unmistakeable  description  of  its  situa- 
tion given  by  himself,  the  local  inspec- 
tion of  the  place  showing  that    the 
Fibreno  falls  into  the    Liris  shortly 
(statim)  after  forming  the  island  of  San    j 
Paolo,  the  remains  found  on  the  spot,    ] 
and  the  tradition  connected  with  it,-   1 
leave  no  doubt  whatever  on  the  sub- 
ject.     The  great  interest  that  every 
classical    traveller    must    necessarily 
attach  to  a  spot  so  full  of  associations 
with  the  great  Roman  orator  5Lv\d^\^'»«- 
man.  V\\\  >aft  <3v«  «:^<Ki^  Ivs^  \s»:^>ss\st 
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Above  the  island,  crossing  the  Liris 
at  an  oblique  angle,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  bridge,  called  the  FonU  di  Ci' 
cerone.  Only  one  of  its  three  arches 
is  now  standing.  After  seeing  the 
convent  .of  S.  E)omenico,  travellers, 
before  going  to  Sora,.may  visit  Arpino. 
A  road  to  it  (4  m.)  turns  ofiT  soon  after 
passing  the  p9.per-milU  on  the  Fibreno, 
and  another  iower  down  from  Carnello, 
The  vievfr  of  the  fertile  and  varied 
country  which  it  commands,  as  it 
winds  gradually  up  the  mountain,  are 
very  beautiful. 

[Arpino,  9  kil.  from  Isola  (13,450 
Inhab.)»  the  Volscian  city  of  Arpinum, 
the  birthplace  of  Cicero  and  Cuius 
Marius,  two  of  the  most  illustrious 
names  in  Roman  history.  Its  situation 
on  two  hills  is  so  beautiful  that  we 
are  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the 
partiality  of  Cicero»  who,  in  one  of 
nis  letters .  to  Atticus,  applies  to  it 
affectionately  the  description  which 
Homer  makes  Ulysses  give  of  his  be- 
loved Ithaca.  The  ch.  of  San  Michele 
is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Temple  of 
the  Muses,  and  nine  niches  in  its  walls 
are  supposed  to  have  contained  their 
statues.  The  Palazzo  Castello  is.  the 
reputed  site  of  the  house  of  Marius, 
and  the  Strada  della  Cortina  is  pointed 
out  by  local  tradition  as  the  site  of 
that  of  Cicero,  though  there  is  no 
authority  for  supposing  that  he  had 
any  dwelling  here,  except  his  native 
house  at  S.  Paolo.  The  Palazzo  del 
Comme  is  decorated  with  statues  of 
Cicero  and  Marius ;  the  College  is 
called  the  CoUegio  Tttlliano;  the  armo- 
rial shield  of  the  town  consists  of  the 
simple  letters  M.  T,  C. ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants still  show,  their  veneration  for 
the  great  orator  by  frequently  giving 
their  sons  the  Christian  names  of  Marco 
rolUo.  The  town  has  thriving  manu- 
stories  of  paper,  ribbons,  and  cloth, 
any  inscriptions,,  preserved  in  the 
.idls  of  the  chs.  and  other  buildings 
iiow  that  the  ancient  city  was  also 
cemarkable  for  its  wooUen  manufac- 
turers and  fullers.  The"  ch*  of  -S', 
Jfarta  eft  Civita  ocoupies  the  site  of  a 
^oipJe  dedicated  to.tdercui^  Zanarim, 
C7jcero1s    father,     according    to    Dion 


Cassius,  was  a  fuller,  and  the  name 
Tullius  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
these  inscriptions,  as  is  that  of  Fufidius, 
which  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in 
Cicero's  letters.  Another  inscription 
in  the  possession  of  the  Vito  family 
records  the  name  of  Tittis  EgnatiuSf  the 
friend  whom  Cicero  recommends  to 
P.  Servilius  Isauricus  as  the  generous 
companion  of  his  exile,  who  hs^  shared 
with  him  all  the  pains,  the  difficulties, 
and  the  dangers  which  he  had  under- 
gone during  that  most  unfortunate  pe- 
riod of  his  life.  Modem  Arpino  was 
the  birthplace  of  Giuseppe  Cesar ij  the 
painter,  better  known  as  the  Cav.  d* 
Arpino,  whose  house  is  still  shown. 
The  towB  has  a  theatre,  but  no  good 
inn, 

Jhe  ancient  citadel  stands  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  above  the  town,  and 
is  still  called  CivitaVecchia.  The  ascent 
is  steep,  but  the  ruins  will  amply  repay 
the  troubljB.  The  Cyclopean  walls  are 
not  so  perfect  as  those  pf'Alatri,  as 
they  were  built  upon  and  fortified  iu 
the  middle  ages,  but  enough  remains 
to  mark  the  strength  and  extent  of  the 
massive  fortress.  The  finest  relic  to 
be  seen  here  is  the  pointed  gateway 
called  the  Porta  delV  Ai^go.  It  is  con- 
structed of  enormous  polygonal  blocks 
of  stone,  without  cement,  gradually 
convefging  upwards;  and  is  unique 
as  a  gate,  although  in  its  general  form 
and  structure  it  bears  some  similarity  to 
those  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns  and  to 
certain  pointed  archways  in  the  Etrus- 
can sepulchres  of  Cervetri.  JNear  it 
are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  cloacce, 
of  massive  blocks,  and  in  the  same 
polygonal  style.  Some  portions  of  an 
ancient  pavement,  retaining  the  marks 
of  chariot-wheelSj  are  also  visible.  The 
large  square  tower  in  the  citadel  is  said 
to  have  been  for  spme  time  the  resi- 
dence of  King  Ladislaus.  Lower  down 
is  a  fine  Roman  arch,  now  used  as  one 
of  the  entrances  to  the  modern  town. 
Of  the  history  of  Arpinum  we  know 
little  more  than  that  it  was  one  of  the 
five  Saturnian  cities ; .  that  about  .B.c. 
302  its  citizens  obtained  the  Roman 
franchise,  and  later,  BwC.  188,  were  enr 
rolled  m  tW  Cwtvft\aaski  (S^\i^  ^M 
obtained  iVie  li^^X.  oi  «\ifiaa.\E,^\  «sA 
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that  M.  P.  Cato  and  pompey  said  it 
deserved  the  eten>al  gratitude  of  Rome 
for  having  given  her  two  saviours.  In 
the  15th  centy.,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  between  Ferdinand  I.  and 
John  of  Anjou,  Arpino  embraced  the 
Angevin  cause,  and  was  attacked  and 
captured  by  prsini,  the  general  of  Pius 
II.,  who  favoured  the  claims  of  Ferdi- 
nand. The  Pope,  on  hearing  that 
Arpino  had  fallen,  gave  orders  that  it 
should  be  spared  on  account  of  Cicero 
and  Marius,  "  Farce  Arpmatihus  oh  Caii 
Marii  et  Marci  TaUii  memoriam,"'\ 

If  the  traveller  visits  Arpino  from 
Ceprano,  on  his  way  to  Naples,  he 
may  rejoin  the  rly.  at  the  stats,  of 
Roccasecca  or  A.quinp. 

On  returning  to  ^e  high  road  below 
Carnello,  we  follow  the  Liris  to  the 
gate  of 

SoRA,  9  kil.  from  Isola  (12,300  In- 
hab. — Inn  small  but  clean;,  the  chief 
town  of  a  district,  placed  in  a  flat 
but  not  unpleasant  position,  and  half 
surrounded  by  the  Liris,  which  makes 
a. bend  round  the  city.  The  houses 
are  large,  and  the  streets  wide  and 
well  paved.  On  a  rocky  hill  im- 
mediately behind  it,  closipg  as  it 
were  the  entrance  of  the  upper  valley, 
are  the  remains  of  the  Cyclopean  walls 
of  the  ancient  citadel,  and  the  ruins  of 
the  feudal  castle,  which  was  the  strong- 
hold successively  of  the  Cantclmi,  the 
TomaceUi,  the  Buoncompagni,  and 
other  powerful  families.  Sora,  which 
gives  a  ducal  title. to  the  latter  family, 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  was  the 
birthplace  of  Cardinal  Baronius.  In 
1229  it  iras  taken  and  burnt,  down  by 
Frederick  II.  In  front  of  the  cathedral 
there  are  several  ancient  inscriptions 
and  fragments  of  sepulchral  monuments. 
The  ancient  Sora  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Volsci,  who  revolted 
against  the  Roman  settlers  and  admitted 
the  Samnites,  who  were  in  turn  expelled 
by  the  Romans.  It  was  one  of  the 
refractory  colonies  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  an4  many  years  afterwards  it  'w^ 
recolonized  by  order  of  Augustug. 
Juvenal  represents  it  as  one  oi  those 


might  reside  with  comfort  in  that  age 
of  corruption : — 

Si  potes  avelli  Circensibus,  optima  Soras, 
Aut  FabrateriaB  domus,  aut  Frusinono  paratur, 
Quantl  nunc  tenebras  unum  conducis  in  annum. 
\       '  Sat,  m.  223. 


EXCURSION  TO  THE  LAKE  OF  LA  POSTA 
AND  TO  ATINA. 

From  Sora  a  road  across  the  moun- 
tains leads  by  Atina  to  S.  Germano,  and 
may  be  followed  by  travellers  on  their 
return,  instead  of  passing  again  through 
Isola  and  Arce.    4  m.  from  Sora  the 
road  passes  on  the  1.  the  small  lake 
of  La  Fosta,  from  which  the  Fihrenus 
takes  its  origin.    This  beautiful  sheet 
of  water  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on 
the  slopes  of  which  are  the  villages 
of  La  Posta,  Vicalvi,  and  Alvito,  is  of 
great  depth,  and  so  clear  that  the  co- 
pious springs  which  supply  it  may  be 
seen  bubbling  up  from  the  bottom.    It 
abounds  with  wild  fowl  and  delicious 
trout.     8  m.  beyond  it,  after  a  consi- 
derable ascent  through  a  picturesque 
country,  we  reach  Atina,  which  retains 
its  ancient  name  and  position  on  a  hill, 
1300  ft.  high,  near  the  Melfa  torrent. 
The  view  from  it,  embracing  the  Castle 
of  Sora  and  the  plain  of  the  Melfa,  is 
very  striking;  but  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion and  the  lofty  and  bleak  Apennines, 
which  bound  the  horizon  on  all  sides, 
and  especially  towards  the  S.,  give  the 
place  a  wild  and  desolate  aspect,  and  a 
dreary  and  inhospitable  character  to  the 
landscape.    Virgil  speaks  of  Atina  as 
a  powerful  city,  "  Atina  potens"  long 
before  the   foundation  of  Rome,  and 
Cicero  represents  it  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  cities  of  Italy  in  his  day. 
Some  of  the  streets  retain  traces  of  their 
ancient  pavement.    Its  polygonal  walls, 
detached  portions  of  which  are  stiU 
visible,  enclosed  the  whole  summit  of 
the  hill,  part  only  of  which  is  now 
occupied,  and  on  the  highest  point, 
where  probably  the  citadel  stood,  they 
are  better  preserved  and  of  much  larger 
blocks.      There  is  also  a  gateway  of 
Roman  architecture,  caiW-^L  "VXv^i.  Vw\.o» 


country  towns  in  which  an  honest  man\  BtruclioiiS  oi  X^o  Xam^^'e*^  ^5jS>.  xsssss^s 
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rous  sepulchral  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions. 2  m.  from  Atina  the- road  is 
carried  through  the  pass  of  Cancello, 
1682  ft.  high.  At  the  4th  m.  it  skirts 
the  village  of  Belmonte,  placed  on  a 
barren  hill ;  on  the  rt.  lower  down  it 
crosses  the  Eapido  under  the  pictur- 
esque village  of  St.  Elia,  and  after  the 
11th  m.  reaches  S.  Germano.  The 
scenery  on  coming  down  towards  S. 
Elia  is  very  beautiful.  From  Atina 
&  bridle-road  leads  to  Ficinisco,  (lite. 
142,  p.  52.) 


The  road  from  Sora  to  Capistrello 
traverses  the  Val  di  Koveto  in  a  N.W. 
direction,  ascending  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Liris.  The  word  Roveto  signifies  a 
thicket,  and  is  well  applied  here,  for 
the  valley  is  one  continued  forest  of 
oaks.  The  road  passes  at  10  kil.  from 
Sora,  below,  Balsorano  (3000  Inhab.),  a 
town  placed  on  the  slope  of  a  rocky  hill 
crowned  by  a  baronial  castle  of  the 
PiccoJominis.  Numerous  villages  are 
scattered  over  the  lower  hills  on  each 
side  of  the  valley,  which  is  narrow  and 
bounded  on  either  side  by  lofty  moun- 
tains. Those  on  the  formerly  Papal 
frontier  are  covered  with  dense  forests, 
which  abound  with  wolves,  and  with 
the  lynx,  called  by  the  peasantry  gatto- 
pardo. 

About  7  m.  beyond  Balsorano  we 
leave,  nearly  2  m.  off  the  road,  on  a 
mountain  on  the  rt, 

\^Civita  Antino    (1800    Inhab.),    the 
Antinum  of   the   Marsi.      It   has  re- 
mains   of   polygonal    walls,    and    an 
ancient   gateway,    called  Porta   Cam- 
panilet  still  an  entrance  to  the  village. 
There  is   no  inn,  but  the   hospitable 
house  of  the  Ferranti  family  has  for 
many   years    liberally    and    cordially 
Teceived  travellers.     In  the  vestibule 
f  their  house  are  preserved  some  Latin 
ascriptions :   one  cut  upon  the  rock 
between  Antino  and  S.  Luco,  to  Varia 
ilontana,  by  her  surviving  parents,  is 
very  touching :  others,  relative  to  the 
College  of  Dendrophori,  are  interest- 

About  8  m.  beyond  Bolsor&no,  and 


on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at 
the  junction  of  a  stream  called  Lo 
Schioppo,  below  the  village  of  Morino, 
the  Falls  of  the  Romito  are  visible. 
A  path  of  4  m.  ascending  along  the 
stream  leads  to  them.  They  are  situ- 
ated in  a  fine  natural  amphitheatre, 
formed  by  Monte  Crepacore  and  Monte 
Campovano.  The  principal  waterfall, 
called  Lo  Schioppo^  springs  from  the 
edge  of  the  rock  with  great  force,  at 
a  greater  height  than  that  of  Temi, 
and  in  falling  forms  such  a  cui*ve  as  to 
admit  of  passing  behind  it.  About  4 
m.  farther  on  we  reach 

20  kil.  Civitella  Roveto  (2200  Inhab.), 
standing  upon  a  height  on  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Liris,  between  two  of  its  small 
tributaries.  3  m.  beyond,  the  valley 
contracts  into  a  defile,  on  the  1. 
of  which  is  the  village  of  Canistro  on 
the  top  of  a  high  and  thickly  wooded 
hill,  and  further  on  Fesco  Canalc, 
situated  on  a  projecting  rock  which 
almost  closes  up  the  valley.  The  road, 
after  passing  through  a  narrow  gorge, 
reaches 

6  kil.  Capistrello  (1400  Inhab.),  perched 
on  a  height  above  the  river  at  the 
junction  of  the  valley  of  Roveto  with 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Liris.  In  as- 
cending to  it  the  road  passes  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Emissary,  formed  by 
Claudius,  for  draining  the  /wcmo,  and 
of  which  we  shall  speak  in  describing 
that  lake.  This  will  be  the  best  point 
for  examining  the  construction  of  this 
magnificent  work.  From  Capistrello 
the  road  is  carried  through  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  Campi  Falentini,  along 
the  line  of  the  Emissary,  passing  by 
some  of  its  Cunicoli  or  air-shafts. 
Tagliacozzo,  to  which  a  direct  road 
branches  off,  is  seen  at  a  distance  on 
the  1.  On  ascending  Monte  Salviano, 
which  is  covered  with  the  wild  sage 
(^salvia),  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  lake  is  ob- 
tained, backed  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  amongst  which  the  Velino 
on  the  N.  and  the  lofty  range  of  the 
Maiella  on  the  E.  are  seen  rising  ma- 
jestically above  the  others.  The  whole 
scenery  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
some  of  the  finest  landscapes  of 
Switzerland.    In  des<»Tidiiig,  the  road 
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proceeds   along    the  plain    bordering 
tiie  lake  for  2  m.   * 

li  kil,  Avezzano  (4700  Inhab. — Inn 
small  and  dirty),  the  chief  town  of  a 
district,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  co- 
vered with  almond-trees  and  vineyards, 
at  a  distance  of  about  1  m.  from  the 
lake.  The  ch.  of  S.  Bartolommeo 
once  contained  an  inscription  record- 
ing the  thanks  of  the  Senate  and 
people  of  Bome  to  Trajan  for  the 
land  which  he  had  reclaimed  from 
the  inundations  o^  the  lake.  The 
baronial  castle,  built  by  Virgilio  Or- 
sini  iq,  1499,  enlarged  and  decorated 
by  M.  A.  Colonna,  the  hero  of  Lepanto, 
in  1673,  and  now  the  property  of  the 
Barberini  family,  is  a  conspicuous  ob- 
ject from  the  shores  of  the  lake.  It 
contains  some  Roman  inscriptions  dis- 
covered in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Ldgo  di  Fiicino  {Fuciniis),  called 
also   Logo  di  Celano,  had  before   the 
late    draining   operations   an   area  of 
nearly    39,5J0    acres,    and   35   m.    in 
circumference.      It    was    subject    to 
rises  and  falls  which  were  difficult  to 
explain;   and  hence  its  depth  to  con- 
siderable variations.    In  recent  times  it 
had  risen  21  feet  above  its  mean  level, 
whilst  in  1835  it  had  decreased  by  19 J 
feet,  thus  giving  the  immense  difference 
of  40^  feet  in  the  vertical  mass  of  its 
waters  during  i  of  a  centy.    There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  in  ancient  times 
these  variations  were  still  more  con- 
siderable :  it  is  impossible  to  attribute 
them  to  rainfalls   or  droughts;   they 
have    more    probably  been   produced 
by   the   intermittence   of  subaqueous 
springs,  or  extensive  natural  Artesian 
fountains.      In   1853  its  deepest  part 
was  found  to  be  53  ft.  near   S.  Bene- 
detto on  the  eastern  shore.    Being  2210 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  frost  is 
not  uncommon  along  the  shores,  and  the 
lake  itself  is  known  to  have  been  frozen 
overinll67, 1229, 1595, 1683, 172H,and 
1864.  It  is  well  stocked  with  carp,  pike, 
tench,  and  barbel.     Its  scenery  is  fine, 
especially  towards  the  S.  angle  and  on 
the  E.  shore,  where  the  lofty  mountains 
which  overlook  it  offer  good  subjects 
for  the   pencil  of  the   artist.     These 
mountains   abound   with    lynxes    and 
wild  boars;  the  banks  of  the  lake  with 


vipers,  and  the  lake  itself  with  water- 
snakes.  The  ancient  Marsi,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  district,  were  celebrated 
by  the  Komau  poets  for  their  skill  in 
charming  serpents ;  and  some  of  their 
descendants  at  the  present  day  will 
be  found  all  over  the  kingdom  earning 
a  livelihood  by  the  exhibition  of  their 
art: — 

Quin  et  Mamibia  venit  de  genie  sacerdos, 
Fronde  super  galeam  et  felici  comptus  oUva, 
Archippi  regis  missu,  fortissimus  Umbro : 
Vipereo  generi  et  graviter  spirantibus  hydris 
Spargere  qui  somnos  cantuque  mauuque  sole- 
bat, 
Mulcebatme  iras,  et  m&i'sus  arte  levdbat. 
Sed  non  Bardaniae  medicari  cuspidis  ictum 
Evaluit :  neque  eum  juvgre  in  vulnera  cantus 
Somniferi,  et  Marsis  quaesitse  in  montibus 

herbae. 
Te  nemus  Angitice,  vitrea  te  Fncinus  W/ida, 
Te  liquid!  flevere  lacus. 

ViKG.  JFn,  VII.  Y50. 

The  history  of  the  attempts  made  to 
relieve  the  towns  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake  from  the  destructive  inundations 
to  which   they   had    been    subject  is 
given    at    gieat    length    by    ancient 
writers.     The  absence  of  any  visible 
outlet  for  the  abundant  streams  which 
flow  into  it  led  to  the  belief  that  its 
waters    were    discharged    by    unseen 
channels  ;  and  hence  any  unusual  in- 
undation in  the  valleys  of  the  Velino 
or  the  Tiber    was  attributed  to   this 
cause.      The  Marsi   petitioned  Julius 
Caesar  to  devise  some  means  of  carrying 
off  the  superabundant  waters ;  but  no- 
thing was  attempted  until  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  who  undertook  to  consti*uct 
(a.d.  54)  an  emissary  at  his  own  cost, 
provided  the  Marsi  gave  to  him   the 
land  reclaimed  by  the  drainage.    The 
result  of  this  arrangement  was  the  emis- 
sary which  conveys  the  waters  into  the^ 
Liris   by  a  tunnel    6123    yards   long, 
cut  through  the  Monte  Saltiano,  almost 
in  a  direct  line  to  Capistrello,  and  upon 
which  30,000  men  were  employed  for 
eleven  years.     It  was  about  13  ft.  in 
height  and  6  in  breadth,  and  its  upper 
end,  nearest  the  lake,  at  the  spot  called 
the  TncUe,  was  about  15  ft.  below  the 
bottom  of  the  deepest  part  of  the  lake  ; 
its  general  fall  is  about  1 1  in  810.     It 
is  in  part  cut  through  a  solid  calcare- 
I  ous  rock,  and  in.  ^oct  vVawi.^  ^Vsssfefc 
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from  which,  no  doubt,  the  works  were 
conducted  and  ventilation  established 
within.  The  brickwork  lining  of  parts 
of  the  emissary  and  some  walls  about 
the  entrance  and  the  cunicoli  and  stair- 
cases remain  in  a  fair  state  of  preserva- 
tion; and  in  those  parts  where  it  has 
been  carried  through  the  solid  rock  the 
distances  carved  by  the  Roman  work- 
men are  still  to  be  seen  sharply  cut. 

The  naumachia  and  gladiatorial 
games  which  took  place  in  honour  of 
the  event,  in  the  presence  of  Claudius 
and  Agrippina,  are  described  by  Sue- 
tonius and  Tacitus;  but  when  the 
waters  were  let  into  the  passage,  they 
met  with  an  obstruction  which  caused 
them  to  regurgitate  with  such  im- 
petuosity that  the  bridge  of  boats,  on 
which  the  emperor  and  his  court  were 
assembled,  was  nearly  destroyed.  Ta- 
citus, after  recording  the  heroic  bravery 
of  the  malefactors  who  manned  the 
fleet  for  this  cruel  display,  describes 
the  panic  caused  by  this  accident, 
and  the  accusations  heaped  by  Agrip- 
pina upon  Narcissus,  the  director  of  the 
works,  who  recriminated  by  an  attack 
on  her  character  and  ambition.  It  is 
believed  that  at  a  subsequent  period 
Claudius  completed  this  magnificent 
work,  which  Plinjr  ranks  among  his 
greatest  undertakings.  Trajan  ap- 
pears, from  an  inscription  that  formerly 
existed  at  Avezzano,  to  have  re- 
covered some  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  town,  and  Hadrian 
also  made  an  attempt  to  drain  the  lake. 
In  1240  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  or- 
dered the  emissary  to  be  re-opened,  but 
the  work  was  stopped  by  his  death.  In 
the  last  cent,  the  Abbate  LoUi  examined 
its  course,and  induced  king  Ferdinand  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  subject  and  at- 
tempt to  repair  the  emissary  in  1786,  but 
the  war  that  soon  broke  out  put  an  end 
to  it.  The  work  was  resumed  in  1826, 
and  was  much  advanced  in  1831,  es- 
pecially on  the  side  of  Capistrello,  when 
It  was  suspended. 

In  1852  the  Neapolitan  government 

granted  in  perpetuity  all  the  land  that 

might  be  reclaimed  by  draining  the  lake 

to  a  Company,  whp  invited  Mr.  C.  Hut- 

/tao  Gregory,  an  English  enaneert  ,to 

prepare  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the 


emissary.  Mr.  Gregory  in  1854  recom- 
mended the  enlargement  of  the  emis- 
sary to  an  oval  section  about.  14  ft. 
wide  and  20  ft.  high,  straightening  it 
in  parts  where  it  is  crooked,  and  reduc- 
ing the  bottom  to  a  uniform  inclina- 
tion. His  plans  embraced  a  complete 
system  of  sluices  at  the  upper  end  to 
regulate  the  entrance  of  the  water 
from  the  canal  which  was  proposed  to 
be  cut  to  the  deepest  part  of  the  lake. 
The  estimate  for  the  whole  of  these 
works  was  217,000Z.  Mr.  Gregoiy 
expected  that  they  would  require  18 
months  to  construct;  that  18  months 
more  were  to.  be  allowed  for  drawing  off 
the  water,  and,  that  about  30,000  acres 
of  land  would  be  reclaimed.  Since 
then  the  draining  has  been  undertaken 
by  a  company,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
Prince  Torioniaj  and  is  now  progressing 
according  to  the  plans  of  the  late  emi- 
nent French  engineer,  M.  de  Montricher, 
who  brought  the  waters  of  the  Durance 
to  Marseilles.  The  operations,  which 
were  completed  in  August  1862,  con- 
sist in  widening  the  emissary  and  in 
preventing  its  future  deterioration  by 
extensive  arching  in  masonry  through 
the  strata  of  clay  and  loose  gravel  in 
which  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is 
excavated,  and  in  forming  a  large 
basin  where  the  emissary  leaves  the 
lake  so  as  to  regulate  the  discharge  of 
its  waters.  Instead  of  sinuous  direction, 
the  present  emissary  follows  a  straight 
one,  with  an  increased  section  of  220 
sq.  metres,  instead  of  150  as  in  that  of 
Claudius ;  with  a  fall  for  the  water  of  1  f 
in  1000.* 

*  The  total  length  of  the  new  Emissarium  is 
6196  yards  (5640  metres),  4700  yards  of  which 
have  been  completely  restored,  and  widened  to 
an  nnifonn  section  of  215  ft. ;  1496  yards  (1360 
metres)  remain  to  be  restored  and  widened, 
which  can  scarcely  be  accomplitihed  before  the 
end  of  1866.  The  level  of  the  entrance  to  the 
emissary  is  below  that  of  the  deepest  part  of 
the  lake ;  and  as  the  latter  is  near  to  its  eastern 
shores,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  a  canal  of 
some  miles  in  length  to  reach  it.  The  works 
already  completed  have  had  for  result  to  lower  the 
level  of  the  lake  by  19  ft.,  and  to  lay  bare  a  zone  of 
shore  in  some  places  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
breadth.  It  is  calculated  that,  when  the  new- 
works  will  have  been  completed  (in  Jan.  1866), 
so  great  a  fall  in  the  waters  will  he  effected  as  to 
lay  bare  from  50QQ  to  6000  hectares  (13,000 
imperial  EattgViah  actea)  a.^«i.\\sX)Vafet  cvj\\Kn^\:\q\\.. 
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From  Avezzano  there  are  roads  to 
Celano,  Magliano,  and  Tagliacozzo ;  to 
the  latter  place  we  shall  proceed  after 
visiting  those  towns  near  the  lake 
which  deserve  more  particular  notice. 

6  m.  Celano  (6500  Inhab. — /«n,  a 
common  tavern),  the  most  important 
town  on  the  lake,  is  beautifully  situated 
on  a  hill  about  4  m.  from  its  N.E. 
angle.  The  views  in  its  neighbourhood 
are  extremely  interesting.  The  Piazza, 
or  market-place,  is  itself  a  picture.  Its 
Castle  is  a  fine  and  striking  specimen 
of  the  mediaeval  military  architecture 
in  Italy.  It  was  built  about  1450  by 
one  of  the  three  husbands  of  the 
Countess  Covella,  and  was  till  very 
recently  in  good  preservation.  The 
interior  of  this  building,  with  its  carved 
doorways  and  windows,  chapel,  &c., 
well  deserves  a  visit.  In  the  ch.  of 
the  Convento  di  Vaile  Verde,  below 
the  town,  is  the  chapel  of  the  Picco- 
lomini,  which  was  painted  by  QiuHo 
liomano,  Celano  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  Beato  Tommaso  di  Celano,  who 
died  in  1253,  and  is  considered  by 
some  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
Requiem  of  *  Dies  TrtB,  dies  ilia,' 

The  Contado  of  Celano  is  noted  in 
Italian  history  for  the  misfortunes  of 
the  Countess  Covella,  and  for  the  cruel 
and  unnatural  warfare  waged  against 
her  by  her  son  Ruggierotto.  She 
was  the  last  descendant  of  the  Counts 
Ruggieri,  of  Norman  extraction,  who 
held  a  considerable  tract  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  Her  son,  desirous 
of  possessing  himself  of  his  mother's 
lands,  join^  the  Anjou  party,  and 
prevailed  upon  their  captain,  Piccinino, 
to  support  him  in  wrestinff  the  Con- 
tado from  her.  After  seizing  Celano, 
they  besieged  the  Castle  of  Gaeliano, 
in  which  the  Countess  had  shut  herself 
up  in  the  hope  of  holding  out  until  she 
should  receive  aid  from  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon.  But,  after  a  few  days,  the 
fortress  was  carried  by  storm.  Picci- 
nino seized  the  treasures  on  his  own 
account,  and  consigned  the  strongholds 
of  the  Contado  to  Ruggierotto,  who 
threw  his  mother  into  prison.  Napoleone 
Orsinl,  who,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
and  Pius  II.,  (festrojed  the  remnants  of 


the  French  party  in  the  Abruzzi,  de- 
feated Ruggierotto,  who  set  his  mother 
at  liberty  to  plead  his  cause  with  Pope 
Pius  II.,  who  claimed  the  Contado 
himself.  But  Ferdinand,  to  avoid  a 
quarrel,  granted  it,  in  1463,  to  Antonio 
Piccolomini,  Duke  of  Amalfi,  the 
pope's  nephew  and  his  own  son-in-law, 
as  a  dower  of  his  natural  daughter, 
Mary  of  Aragon. 

There  is  a  road  (18  m.)  practicable 
for  carriages  from  Avezzano  and  Ce- 
lano to  Popoli,  whence  the  traveller 
may  proceed  to  Rieti  or  Ancona 
(Rtes.  142,  143).  It  will  take  about  6 
hrs.,  and  proceeds  through  CoU*  Ar- 
mele,  situated  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  ancient  Cerfennia  stood,  and 
through  the  pass  called  Forca  Caruso, 
Goriano-Sicoli,  and  Bajano.  (Rte.  142.) 

A  bridle-road  leads  from  Celano  to 
Aquila  (23  m.).  It  crosses  the  cold 
pass  of  Ovvndoli  to  Rocca  di  Mezzo,  situ- 
ated in  a  dreary  plain,  and  the  only 
place  which  affords  the  least  accom- 
modation. Between  Rocca  di  Cagno 
and  Aquila  we  pass  the  mediaeval 
Castle  of  Ocra,  From  Celano,  descend- 
ing to  and  following  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  lake,  we  reach 

San  Benedetto,  the  site  of  Marruvium, 
the  capital  of  the  Marsi — 

Marruvium,  veteris  celebratum  nomine  Marsi, 
Urbibus  est  illls  caput. 

SiL.  Ital.  vin.  507. 

It  was  a  flourishing  town  under  the 
empire;  in  the  middle  ages  it  was 
called  Marsica,  and  was  the  birthplace 
of  Leo  Ostiensis  and  Boniface  IV. ; 
but  now  it  is  a  miserable  hamlet 
near  the  banks  of  the  Giovenco,  the 
ancient  Pitonius,  a  stream  flowing 
into  the  lake  fh)m  the  valley  of  Or- 
tona  a'  Afarsi.  Numerous  remains, 
especially  inscriptions,  have  been 
found  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
during  the  long  drought  of  1752  con- 
siderable ruins,  now  covered  with 
water,  were  exposed,  from  which 
statues  of  Nero,  Agrippina,  Claudius, 
and  Hadrian  were  obtained  and  carried 
to  NiEiples.  East  of  it,  about  2  hours' 
walk  from  the  lake,  is 
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by  the  Giovenco,  and  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  still  called  Vescovo  de*  Marsi, 
Its  chief  object  of  interest  is  the  old 
house,  perched  on  a  crag  jutting  over 
the  ravine,  in  which  Cardinal  Mazzarin 
was  born  on  July  14,  1602.  From  S. 
Benedetto  the  path  follows  the  shore 
in  a  S.E.  direction  to 

OrtucchiOf  formerly  near  the  shore, 
and  exposed  to  constant  injury  from 
the  rising  of  the  waters.  It  has  a 
picturesque  old  castle  with  a  draw- 
bridge well  preserved.  Beyond  the 
mountain  of  San  Niccolo,  also  in  the 
S.E.  angle,  the  town  of  Archippe,  said 
by  Pliny  to  have  been  swallowed 
up  by  the  lake,  is  supposed  to  have 
stood.  Farther  on  the  mountains 
come  so  near  the  shore  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  proceed  by  land.  On  a 
promontory,  about  4  m.  further, 
stands 

Trasacco  ( 1 400  Inhab.),  supposed  to  be 
a  corruption  of  trans  aquasy  and  its 
abbey,  dedicated  to  St.  Cesidius,  to  have 
been  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  palace  of 
Claudius ;  it  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain 
abounding  in  vineyards,  almond  plan- 
tations, and  cornfields.  It  has  nothing 
of  interest  except  some  ruins  of  a 
Gothic  building  and  a  picturesque  old 
tower,  in  which  Odensio,  Conte  de 
Marsi,  resided  in  1050.  Several  in- 
teresting inscriptions  have  been  found 
near  it.  A  path  of  4  m.  along  the  shore 
leads  to 

Luco  (2650  Inhab.) — near  the  site  of 
Penna,  now  inundated  by  the  lake — 
the  Lucus  Angiticp,  or  celebrated  grove 
of  Angitia,  the  sister  of  Circe  and 
Medea,  commemorated  by  Virgil  in  the 
passage  already  quoted.  At  a  later 
period  the  modern  village  grew  up  on 
the  spot,  which  is  called  Angitia  in  in- 
scriptions, but  whose  inhab.  are  called 
Lucenses  by  Pliny.  Its  ancient  walls 
may  still  be  traced,  and  on  part  of 
them  the  ch,  of  Santa  Maria,  men- 
tioned by  Leo  Ostiensis,  was  built. 
Angustia  is  mentioned  by  Silius  Itali- 
cus,  as  celebrated  for  the  faculty  of  its 
inhabitants  in  charming  snakes,  which 
are  stil}  ven^  numerous  hereabouts. 
.Beyond  Luco,  and  before  reaching 
j^e  mouth  of  the  Emissary,  there  are 
^o    natural    suhterrsLnevnx    channels, 


where  the  water  of  the  lake  is  absorbed 
with  great  force  and  with  an  audible 
noise ;  the  ancients  believed  that  this 
water  reappeared  in  the  two  fine 
springs  of  the  Laghetto  di  Sta.  Lucia 
and  of  La  Serena  or  Fonte  Cerulea, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Anio,  and  on  the 
road  from  Tivoli  to  Subiaco,  the 
former  furnishing  the  water  carried 
to  Rome  under  the  name  of  Aqua 
Marcia,  The  name  of  La  Pedogna, 
given  to  the  spot,  is  considered  a 
corruption  of  Pitonius,  the  Giovenco, 
which  was  once  supposed  to  pass 
through  the  lake  without  mixing  with 
its  waters.  The  chapel  of  S,  Vin- 
cenzo  may  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  deity  of  the  lake 
under  the  name  of  Fucinus,  which 
occurs  in  votive  inscriptions  discovered 
near  the  spot. 

The  best  way  of  visiting  the  towns 
on  the  lake  will  be  to  hire  a  two- 
oared  boat  at  Avezzano.  3  m.  N.  of 
the  latter  town  is  the  village  of 

Albe  (200  Inhab.),  the  ancient  Alba 
Fdcensis,  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Rome  for  its  fidelity  to  the  Republic, 
and  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Legio 
Marsica,  which  Cicero  eulogises  with 
so  much  enthusiasm  in  his  Philippics. 
Alba  occupied  the  treble  crest  of  an 
isolated  hill;  at  present,  the  convent 
and  ch.  of  S.  Pietro,  built  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  occupy  the 
first ;  an  old  tower  of  the  middle  ages, 
called  Colle  di  Pettorino,  occupies  the 
second ;  and  the  modern  village  the 
third  and  highest.  Alba  was  the  place 
of  banishment  of  Syphax  king  of 
Numidia,  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia 
and  his  son  Alexander,  Bituitus  king  of 
the  Arvemi,  and  other  royal  captives. 
Its  walls,  with  remains  of  several 
towers,  present  one  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  ancient  fortification  to 
be  found  in  Italy.  The  polygonal 
blocks  are  so  carefully  put  together 
that  the  interstices  scarcely  appear, 
and  although  the  courses  are  irregular, 
the  wall  IS  perfectly  smooth.  The 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of  some 
baths  are  still  visible.  The  ch.  of  S. 
Pietro,  of  t\ie  \S\Xi  eeixV^ .,\&  b\uU  upon 
the  site  of  a.  tem^\fe,  t\ie  ^T^cwsa  oil 
wbicli,  8uppot\e3L  "by  coVonms  ol^V\\«i 
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tnarble,  and  the  CoriiitEiian  ones  be- 
tween the  nave  and  the  aisles,  vtre 
evidently  derived  ttotn  PagaD  edifices. 
The  pavement  is  composed  of  ancient 
moEBics,  and  Qumerou?  fragmenis  ul 
columns  are  preservoil  in  different 
parts  of  the  building.  The  view  whidi 
It  commands  is  very  fine,  embracing 
the  plMQ  of  Tagliaeozzo  on  the  W., 
the  valley  of  the  Satto  lovards  Rieii, 
and  the  entire  lake  on  the  S. 

Id  descending  fyom  Albe  we  leave, 
on  a  hill  un  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Imele, 
the  village  of  Mtigliaao  (2200  InhabJ, 
in  the  midst  of  a  district  known  hi 
Roman  times  for  its  iron  and  copper 
minesj  aad  join  the  road  below,  whioh 
18  in  very  good  conditioa  as  hx  lis 
Tagliaeozzo,  along  the  line  of  the  V'i» 
Valeiia,  passing  by  the  hamlet  ui 
Capelle  and 

Scnrcola  (1500  Inhab.).  on  the  lowci' 
declivity  of  a  hill,  with  a  castle  ereuti^d 
by  the  Orsinis  in  1269,  and  border- 
ing the  Campi  Faleniini,  close  by 
the  spot  where '  the  young  Conra- 
din,  t£e  last  of  the  house  of  Hoheu- 
staufen,  and  the  flower  of  theGhibelin 
chivalry,  were  defeated  by  Charles  I. 
of  Anjou,  on  the  28tli  of  August,  la&S, 
— a  battle  which  was  followed  by  the 
execution  of  Conradin,  and  the  prt 
ponde ranee  of  the  Guelpb  party 
throughout  Italy.  The;Guccess  of  this 
cooflict  has  been  asccibed  to  the  ad- 
vice given  to  Charles  by  Alard  dtf  St. 
Valery,  a  French  nobleman,  who  was 
on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  aii'l 
whose  services  on  Ibis  occasion  aie 
commemorated  by  Dante:  — 

E  li  da  T^HiuMiw 


"After  the  battle,  the  king,"  sajs 
Vosari,  "  sent  for  Niccot6  da  Pisa  lu 
erect  a  very  rich  church  and  abbey  on 
the  site  of  his  victory,  wherein  sboul<l 
be  buried  the  great  number  of  men  killed 
in  the  battle,  and  where,  in  accordauci 


with  his  command,  masses  might  be 
performed  by  many . 
day,  for  the  benefit  of  the 


ommand,  masses  might  be 
by  many  monks,  iiijint  aiJil 


hoaonra  and  re- 
monastery, 
about  a  mile  from  the  town,  near  the 
Telone  tocreut,  is  now  in  ruins,  but 
it  still  retains  the  name  of  Santa  Maria 
deila  Vittoria.  An  image  of  the  Ma- 
donna, which  was  executed  in  France 
\ty  order  of  Charles,  and  is  covered 
with  fieurs'de-lis,  eiists  in  the  ch.  of 
Santa  Maria  in  Scurcola.  5  m,  further 
across  the  Campi  Paleutini,  followiug 
the  line  of  the  Via  Valeria,  along  which 
there  are  ruined  tombs,  we  arrive  at 

0  ra.  Taoliacozzo  (6800  Inhab.), 
the  most  important  town  of  the  district, 
situated  on  the  rt.  bank  of  a  deep  ra- 
vine in  which  the  Imele  takes  its  ori- 
gin. The  inn  or  tavern  is  wretched, 
but  an  introductioa  to  the  Mastroddi 
family  will  be  sure  to  obtain  admission 
into  their  hospitable  palazzo  on  the 
piazza  below  the  hill.  Its  fine  stair- 
case contains  some  marble  fragments 
and  Roman  inscriptions.  There  are 
2  Gothic  churches  of  the  ISth  centy. 

The  eicutsion  to  the  Cicolano  dis- 
trict (Rte.  142)  may  be  accomplished 
from  Tagliacoizo,  fallowing  the  valley 
of  the  Salto  to  where  that  mountain 
torrent  joins  the  Velino,  the  line  of  the 
pi'tijected  rly.  to  Bieti  and  Temt. 
Another  may  be  made  to  the  Sources 
of  the  LiriB  below  the  village  of  Cap- 
padocia.  The  scenery  is  wild  and  ro- 
mantic, and,  the  path  being  only  5 
m.,  there  will  be  time  to  see  it  aJter 
reaching  Tagliacozso,  if  the  traveller 
be  a  good  pedestrian. — Mules  or  horses 
and  a  guide  must  be  hired  to  proceed 
lo  Tivoli,  about  30  m.  distant.  The 
path  follows  in  great  part  the  line  of 
the  Yin  Valeria,'  which  connected 
Alba  with  HAur,  pasang  by 
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ROUTE    144, — ^VIA  VALERIA. — CARSOLI. 


2  m.  Rocca  di  Cerro  (400  Inhab.), 
on  ^  hill  bounding  the  pass  on  the  N.  W., 
and  commanding  an  extensive  view  of 
the  valley.  From  here  the  path  de- 
scends along  the  Mola  torrent,  leaving 
the  hamlet  of  Colli  on  the  rt.,  to 

8  m.  Carsoli  (1000  Inhab.),  with  a 
ruined  castle,  which  preserves  the 
name  of  CarseoU^  a  station  on  the  Via 
Valeria  J  the  site  of  which  may  be 
traced  in  the  vineyards  about  2  m.  be- 
low, after  crossing  the  Turano,  in  the 
wood  OT  Macchia  di  Sessara,  and  in  the 
pledil  of  Cavalierey  which  is  encircled 
by  towns  perched  picturesquely  on 
their  hills.  Great  part  of  its  Walls, 
built  of  massive  blocks,  portions  of 
towers,  an  aqueduct,  &c.,  are  still 
visible.  Carseoli  was  for  a  short 
time  the  prison  of  Bitis,  the  son  of 
the  king  of  Thrace.  Ovid,  who  passed 
by  it  on  his  way  to  Sulmona,  tells  us 
that  it  was  a  cold  place  :-^ 

Frigida  Carseoli,  nee  olivis  apta  ferendis, 
Terra,  sed  ad  segetes  ingeniosus  ager. 

Hac  ego  Pelignos,  natalia  rura,  petebam ; 
Parva,  s6d  assidnis  uvida  semper  aqnis. 

Fast.  TV.  683. 

The  pavement  of  the  Via  Valeria  still 
bears  marks  6f  chariot- wheels.  Several 
milestones  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  Con- 
sulates of  Nerva,  and  inscriptions,  have 
been  fouhd  in  the  plain  and  along  the 
line  of  the  Valeria, — one  at  Avezzano, 


recording  the  Collegium  Dendrophorunif 
or  corporation  of  woodcutters,  who 
must  have  been  of  great  importance  in 
a  country  so  wooded  as  the  Abruzzi. 
1  m.  beyond  the  ruins  is  Cavaliere,  the 
former  Neapolitan  fi'ontier  station. 
There  is  a  tavern,  where  sonie 
refreshment  may  be  obtained.  Be- 
yond this,  following  the  Valeria  for 
3  m.,  we  reach  Arsoili  (^Arsula),  the 
Papal  frontier  station,  and  afterwards 
Roviano,  a  feudal  castle  of  the  Sciarras, 
close  to  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Anio, 
which  the  road  follows  to  S.  Cosi- 
mato.  A  bridle-path  on  the  rt., 
avoiding  the  circuitous  route  by  Arsoli, 
ascends  to  Bio  Freddo,  also  a  frontier 
station,  on  a  hill  at  the  head  of  a 
deep  ravine,  through  which  runs  a 
stream  of  the  same  name  that  falls 
into  the  Anio,  and  thence  it  joins 
the  other  before  reaching  S.  Cosimato. 
From  Arsoli  the  road  is  practicable 
for  carriages,  and,  if  one  has  been 
ordered  from  Tivoli,  the  traveller  will 
save  a  ride  of  16  m.,  and  may  employ 
the  time  thus  gained  by  visiting  Licenza 
and  the  Sabine  farm  of  Horace,  near 
Roccagiovine,  6  m.  on  the  rt.  2  m. 
from  S.  Cosimato  is  Vicovaro,  the 
ancient  Varia^  and  6  m.  further  IHvoU, 
Descriptions  of  all  these  places  will 
be  found  in  the  Handbook  of  Rome,  En- 
virons, 
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In  coming  from  Rome  by  the  carriage- 
road,  the  city  is  entered  by  the 
suburb  of  San  Giovanniello,  and  by 
the  Strada  Foria.  The  first  objects 
which  attract  attention  are  the  large 
building  of  the  Albergo  de*  Poveri, 
or  poor-house,  and  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den. The  Strada  Foria  terminates  in 
the  Largo  delle  Pigne,  at  the  upper 
end  of  which  is  the  National  Mu- 
seum. Passing  next  the  Largo  or  Piazza 
del  Mercatello,  we  enter  the  Strada 
di  Toledoy  the  main  artery  of  Naples. 
The  Toledo  and  the  Foria  divide  the 
city.Jnto,  two  nearly  equal  portions : 
that  on  the  1.,  towards  the  sea,  is 
the  old  city ;  that  on  the  rt.  is  com- 
paratively imodern.  If  the  traveller 
arrives  by  the  rJy.  from  Rome,  he 
fS,  Jifcr/yJ 


will  proceed  from  the  stat.  through 
the  Largo  del  Mercato  to  the  sea- 
side at  the  castle  of  the  Carmine, 
and  thence  along  the  Marine) la,  the 
Largo  del  Muuicipio,  and  the  I^argodel 
Palazzo,  to  the  strangers'  quarter  on 
the  Sta.  Lucia,  the  Chiatamone,  and  the 
Chiaia.  The  visitor  has  an  opportunity 
of  observing  the  medley  of  strange 
sights  which  surprise  every  one  who 
passes  for  the  first  time  through  the 
tumultuous  confusion  which  prevails 
in  all  the  leading  thoroughfares.  Per- 
sons arriving  by  sea  are  detained  on 
board  until  the  Health  Office  formali- 
ties are  gone  through,  and  passports 
examined,  which  \%  ^Qw<i  \\!l  ^  '^'cstx. 

1  time,  ¥  OY  \TV^CiT\\\^\A<^\^  \Vi%>^^OC0^^\^iXN.'^^ 
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KAPLES — INNS. 


§  1,  Hotels, — The  principal  hotels,  I 
and  especially  those  resorted  to  by  I 
foreigners,  are  situated  on  the  sea-  * 
shore  upon  the  Riviera  di  Chiaia,  the 
Largo  della  Vittoria,  and  their  eastern 
continuation  the  Chiatamone  and  Quay 
of  Santa  Lucia.  The  Gran  Bretagna 
and  Hotel  d*Angleterret  on  the  Chiaia, 
are  well  conducted,  command  views 
over  the  western  portion  of  the  Bay, 
and  overlook  the  Villa  Reale.  The 
Vittoriay  on  the  Largo  of  the  same 
name,  the  largest  hotel  establishment 
in  Naples,  kept  by  2ir  (who  is  also 
owner  of  the  Gran  Bretagna),  is  well 
managed  and  comfortable.  Its  situa- 
tion is  close  to  the  Villa  Reale,  and 
several  of  its  windows  command  fine 
views  over  it,  the  Bay,  and  the  hills 
of  Posilippo.  Good  table-d'hftte.  H. 
(fAmerique,  adjoining  the  Vittoria. 
This  hotel,  as  well  as  its  neighbour, 
labours  under  the  drawbacks  of  a  large 
cavalry  barrack  in  its  rear,  of  dust 
from  the  adjoining  Piazza,  and  of  its 
front  windows  opening  over  the  out- 
fall of  one  of  the  most  fetid  of  the 
pestilential  sewers  of  Naples,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  about  100  yards 
from  the  door.  This  inconvenience, 
which  the  municipality  for  years  have 

Sromised  to  remove  by  carrying  the 
rain  out  into  the  sea,  still  remains 
unabated,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  local 
authorities,  rendering  at  times  this 
quarter,  most  frequented  by  foreigners, 
almost  uninhabitable.  At  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  Chiatamone  is  the  H 
des  Etrangers,  kept  by  the  widow  Gar- 
gialo,  formerly  of  the  Sirena  and  Tasso 
at  Sorento,  with  secretary  and  servants 
speaking  English.  This  hotel  is  very 
comfortable,  and  well  situated,  being 
close  to  the  sea,  and  less  exposed  to 
smells  from  drains ;  the  windows  com- 
mand good  views  over  the  Bay,  the 
range  of  Posilippo,  Capri,  the  Sorentine 
Promontory,  &c. ;  excellent  cuisine  and 
table-d'hote.  The  Civcelle;  table-d'hote; 
of  late  complained  of  for  general  in- 
attention and  its  cookery;  the  upper 
rooms  only  commanding  a  view  over 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Bay  including 
VesuYJuB,  whilst  the  lower  floors  do 
not  possess  this  advantage,  owing  to 
tlie  prospect  being  intercepted  by  the 


Royal  Casino  in  front.  Farther  on 
upon  the  Quay  of  Santa  Lucia  is  the 
H.  de  Russie,  kept  by  Orlandi,  a  large 
establishment,  clean  and  very  well 
spoken  of,  'the  landlord  and  his  wife 
speaking  English,  with  a  good  table- 
d'hdte  at  4  fr. ;  and  nearly  opposite, 
and  close  t(»  the  water's  edge,  the  H. 
de  Rome.  The  two  latter  hotels  have 
a  good  look-out  towards  the  sea,  in- 
cluding the  E.  part  of  the  Bay  and 
Vesuvius,  and  the  advantage  of  being 
nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  city,  thea- 
tres, &c.  H.  Washington,  near  the  Vit- 
toria, on  the  Lar^o  della  Vittoria ; 
good  table-d'hote  ;  view  over  the  Villa 
Reale  and  hills  of  Posilippo. 

The  charges  in  all  these  hotels  differ 
little.  From  the  end  of  Oct.  to  the  end 
of  May  these  charges  are : — bachelor's 
room  from  3  to  6  fr.  a-day.  Apart- 
ments, consisting  of  a  sitting-room 
and  3  bed-rooms,  from  20  to  35  fr., 
according  to  size  and  position.  Dinner 
in  private  apartments  5  to  6  fr. ; 
ditto,  table-d'hote,  4  and  5  fr.  Break- 
fast, tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate,  bread, 
butter,  a'nd  eggs,  2  fr.  Ditto  with 
the  addition  of  a  hot  dish  of  meat 
3  fr.  Dejeiiner  k  la  fourchette  from  3 
to  4  fr.  Tea  in  the  evening,  1  fr. 
Service  80  centimes  to  1  fr.  a-day,  and 
servants*  board  4  to  5  fr. 

Second-rate  inns,  less  expensive,  are : 
H.  de  Geneve,  in  the  Strada  Medina,  now 
one  of  the  best  of  this  class ;  Hotel  de 
Montpelier,  in  the  Largo  S.  Ferdinando, 
entrance  from  the  Strada  Nardones,  well 
situated  for  those  who  dislike  the  sea- 
air  ;  H.  du  Globe,  in  the  Vico  Travaccari, 
near  the  Fontana  Medina ;  H.  de  Finance, 
in  the  Largo  del  Municipio  ;  La  Spe- 
ranzella,  in  the  street  of  that  name 
near  the  Toledo  ;  and  the  H.  d*Italie, 
Largo  di  Santa  Maiia  Nuova,  near 
Mont' 01  i veto,  newly  fitted  up:  fre- 
quented chiefly  by  commercial  travel- 
lers, people  of  the  countiy,  &c.  There 
are  besides  many  third-rate  inns,  fre- 
quented by  Italians  and  Germans,  in 
which  the  charges  are  considerably 
less ;  but  their  general  management, 
particularly  in  regard  to  domestic 
comforts  and  the  style  of  living,  are 
inferior. 


lfAK.E»— LODOINGS- 

§  3.  Prinait  Lodgingt,  Pmaioiu, 
Biding  Hamt,  kc.—Ai  a  general 
rule,  lodging*  aoA  houB«-renl  ire  very 
expensive  at  Naples.  The  best  are 
on  the  BMera  di  Cbiaia  and  on  the 
Chiatamone.  Those  on  tlie  Santa  Lucia 
have  fine  views  over  the  E.  portion  of 
the  Bay  and  VesuviuEs,  but  are  less 
comfortable  iu  winter ;  being  more 
exposed  to  the  N.E.  winds,  and  less 
suited  to  pertona  iu  delicate  health.  Id 
the  Largo  del  Muuicipio,  and  opposite 
the  theatre  of  San  Carlo,  there  are 
lodgiues,  but  of  an  inferior  description, 
anil  seldom  occupied  by  English.  The 
best  furnished  apartments  for  large 
&miUc<  are: — iu  the  Pala/zo  Cara- 
msnico  on  the  Chialamoue;  and  in  llie 
Ischitella,  the  Ruggiano,  the  Satiiano, 
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lafrascata;  the  Villa  nufTo,  the  Vilhi 
Lucia,  the  Belvedere,  the  Villa  Rio- 
ciardi,  and  the  Villa  Tricase,  on  the 
I'omero.  Their  prices  Tarj  very  much 
iccording  to  the  time  of  the  yearj 
II  summer  and  autumn  being  much 
higher. 

Hmue  Agent. — R.  Beadle,  No.  S61 
1  the  Riviera  di  Chiaia,  will  be 
[lie  best  person  lo  apply  to  for  infor- 
iiatiou  respecting  private  lodgings 
lod  houses  to  let  He  is  repre- 
euted  by  persons  who  have  cm- 
iloyed  him  as  active,  careful  In  the 
iilerest  of  bis  employers,  and  tmst- 

§    3.     TVattorie,     Jieslauraats.  —  All 


3.  di  Chiaia,  In  the  S«rravalle, 
on  the  Chiatamone,  and  in  the  Pig- 
natelli  Strongoli,  the  Lefebvre,  the 
Davalos,  the  Casa  Parete  and  many 
other  houses  on  the  Chiaia,  veir  good 
apartments  can  also  he  had  from 
300  lo  BOO  fr.  a  mouth.  Smaller 
bul  comfortable  ones  in  the  Vieo 
Carminello,  Strada  S.  Pasquale,  Strada 
Sta.  Teresa,  and  Largo  dell'  Asceniione, 
all  places  f^uented  by  stntngers. 
On  the  Riviera  diChiiua,t3o,  117,  there 
is  a  good  house,  la  Pension  Bohiassi, 
well  spoken  of  by  persona  who  have 
lived  HI  it,  kept  bv  Mrs.  Douglas,  an 
Englishwoman;  and  a  similar  establish- 
ment, by  Mrs.  Corby,  established  for 
several  years  at  No.  127,  Riviera  di 
Chiaia,  with  several  veiy  comfortable 
apartments  for  hire,  and  who,  having 
a  cook  in  the  house,  will  supply  board 
if  required  to  her  lodgers.  Thai  at 
No.  211  on  the  same  quay,  kept  by 
Miss  Baker,  is  also  good.  On  the 
Mergellina  there  are  several  lodgiog- 
honscs  enjoying  fine  views,  but  they 
are  rather  distant  from  the  quarter 
frequented  by  visitors.  In  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  diy 
some  good  houses  can  be  hired,  such 


lipo;  the  Villa  Tommasi,  the  Villa 
Jluffo,  &c.,  at  Capodimomo ;  the  Villa 
Maio,  and  the  Vilia  Cappelli,  on  the 


lliime's,  an  Englishwoman,  Largo  8. 
:aterina  a  Chiaia.  Tablcs-d'bdte  at 
\i  and  7  o'clock  in  summer,  and  at  6 
11  winter  -3  fr.  Za  Trattoria  ScnBaro, 
Strada  Vittoria  a  Chiaia,  lair  and 
loderateiu  charges.  La  Villa  di Napoii, 
8,  Largo  S.  Ferdinando;  La  Vilte  de 
Paris,  210,  and  Corona  di  Fara,  247, 
Toledo.  Dinner  sent  to  private  lodg- 
ings costs  from  3  lo  4  f r.  a  head. 
In  the  traltorie  dinner  is  served  either 
I  la  curie  or  by  the  dinner.  By  the 
>n-te  the  price  varies  according  to  the 
choice;  but  a  very  tolerable  dinner, 
.iicluding  dessert  and  ordbary  wane, 
Liiay  be  had  for  6  or  8  carlini  (2s.  and 
.'].  Sd.)  a  head.  The  oysters  of  the 
L«ke  Fusaro,  which  are  sold  at  the 
stalls  at  SaotA  Lucia,  are  amongst  the 
ilelicacies  of  Naples.' 
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NAPLES — CAFES — PASSPORTS — PtTBLIC  CONVEYANCES. 


§  4.  Cafes,-— ThA  Cafe  d'Europa,  in 
the  Largo  S.  Ferdinando,  much  fre- 
quented by  the  military.  A  cup  of 
coffee  costs  20c. ;  cup  of  chocolate,  30 
to  50c.;  breakfast,  coflFee,  bread  and 
butter,  60c.,  with  eggs  1  fr.  There  is 
also  a  restaurant  here,  but  uncomfort- 
able from  the  crowd  at  dinner-hours, 
and  the  universal  system  of  smoking 
in  it.  The  Gran  Cafe  del  Palazzo,  in 
the  Largo  di  Palazzo  Reale,  new 
and  handsomely  fitted  up,  much 
cleaner  and  more  comfortable  than 
the  Europa,  with  a  restaurant.  Ices. — 
The  water  of  Naples  is  generally 
cooled  with  snow,  and  so  necessary 
is  this  article  to  the  people,  that  the 
shops,  like  those  of  the  apothecaries 
and  bakers,  are  exempted  from  the 
law  which  compels  all  others  to  be 
closed  on  religious  festivals.  The 
gelati  (ices)  of  Naples  are  very  good ; 
the  best  are  to  be  had  at  the  Cafe's  del 
Palazzo  and  d'Europa,  at  Benveniito*s 
under  the  Palazzo  Miranda  in  the 
Toledo,  and  at  the  Cafe  Nocera,  at 
the  corner  of  the  arcade  of  Francesco 
da  Paola.  For  the  Neapolitan  confec- 
tionaiy  the  best  shops  are  Fei-roni'Sf 
Strada  Santa  Brigida,  Gucher^s  in  the 
Palazzo  Berio,  Toledo,  and  Salzano*s, 
61,  Strada  S.  Brigida. 

Caution  is  generally  recommended  in 
the  use  of  ices,  fruit,  and  all  the  effer- 
vescent and  acid  wines.  The  best 
water  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  cloisters 
of  S.  Paolo,  in  the  Strada  dei  Tribunal i ; 
Fontana  del  Leone  at  the  Mergellina ; 
F.  Medina,  near  the  Piazza  del  Munici- 
pio ;  and  the  F.  di  San  Pietro  Martire. 
The  greater  part  of  the  water  used  in 
drinking  is  brought  into  cisterns  in 
the  houses  from  the  aqueduct  of  Carmi- 
gnano,  and  is  considered  excellent. 

§  5.  Passports  and  Police  Pegulations, 
— ^The  police  regulations  are  now  the 
same  as  in  the  other  large  towns  of  the 
Italian  kingdom,  where  strangers,  and 
especially  English  holding  Foreign- 
of&ce  passports,  will  be  subjected  to  no 
kind  of  trouble.  On  leaving  Naples 
for  Rome  the  visa  of  the  Spanish  Consul 
{"3/  frs.),  acting  for  the  Papal  authori' 
f/es,  is  alone  necessAvy  ;  or  for  Prauce, 
tltatofthe  French  Consul}  the  latter, 


however,  is  no  longer  necessary  for 
British  subjects.  The  Police  Office  is 
at  the  Questura,  forming  part  of  the 
Palazzo  dei  Municipo,  in  the  Largo  del 
Castello,  now  Piazza  del  Municipo. 

§  6.  Pviblic  Conveyances,  Steamers, 
Railways. — A  statement  of  the  dif- 
ferent public  conveyances  that  start 
from  Naples  for  the  provinces,  from  the 
last  published  post-office  "  Elenco," 
is  given  at  the  head  of  each  Route.  The 
General  Diligence  Office  is  at  the  Uffizio 
delle  Poste  in  the  Palazzo  Gravina, 
Strada  di  Monte  Uliveto. 

Steamers  sail  regularly  from  Naples 
for  the  Italian  ports  and  Marseilles. 
French  Messageries  Imperiales,  every 
Tuesday  evening  for  Civita  Vecchia, 
Leghorn,  and  Marseilles,  in  60  hrs. ; 
every  Sunday  for  Messina,  Malta,  and 
the  Levant.  Neapolitan  steamers  for 
Marseilles  sail  from  Naples  on  Sat.  even., 
call  at  Civita  Vecchia  on  Sun.,  at  Nice 
on  Mon.  about  daybreak,  and  at  Mar- 
seilles on  Mon.  even.,  so  that  travellers 
can  by  this  route  reach  Paris  on 
Tues.  even,  by  rail  from  either  Nice 
or  Marseilles.  Italian  Government  Con- 
tract Boats  for  Leghorn  and  Genoa, 
daily  except  Sat.  at  2  p.m.,  arriv- 
ing at  Leghorn  the  next  day  about 
5  P.M.,  and  starting  again  for  Genoa 
at  10  P.M.,  so  as  to  reach  the  latter 
the  next  morning  in  time  for  the 
early  railway  trains  to  Turin,  Lago 
Maggiore,  Milan,  Bologna,  and  An- 
cona; — for  Genoa  direct  every  Sat. 
at  midday,  arriving  next  day  about 
9  P.M. ;— for  Reggio,  Messina,  Catania, 
Gallipoli,  Corfu,  Brindisi,  Bari,  and 
Ancona  every  Wed.  at  3  p.m.  Italian 
boats  for  Palermo,  Tues.,  Fri.,  Sat., 
and  Sun. ; — for  Pizzo,  Paola,  Messina, 
Catania,  and  Syracuse,  every  Monday  ; 
the  boats  to  Messina  corresponding 
with  those  of  the  Contract  Mail  Com- 
pany that  sail  from  Naples  on  the 
Wednesdays  of  eveiy  month,  for 
Catania,  Cotrone,  Gallipoli,  Brindisi, 
Bari,  and  Ancona ;  the  same  steamers 
arrive  from  Ancona,  at  Naples,  every 
Sun.,  sailing  on  the  Mon.  for  Leghorn 
and  Genoa ; — for  Cagliari  every  second 
Friday,  at  8  p.m.,  m  "i^  \iv«..v— fov 
Ischia,  calUng  al  PxocidA,  ^wra^^^  W^a 
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spring  and  winter  months,  every  day 
at  1 J  P.M.,  returning  from  Ischia  every 
morning  at  6^ ;  twice  a  day  in  sum- 
mer ;  fares  variable; — for  Capri  and  the 
Blae  Grotto  twice  a-week  in  fine 
weather,  generally  returning  to  Naples 
on  the  same  evening;  fares  for  the 
excursion  10  fr.:  for  Castellamare  and 
Sorrento,  daily  during  the  summer. 

Railways  (open)  to  Rome,  passing  by 
Oaserta,  Capua,  S.  Germano,  Ceprano, 
Frosinone,  Velletri,  and  Albano.  To 
Nola,  Sarno,  and  Sanseverino,  branch- 
ing off  from  the  former  at  Cancello. 
To  Vietri,  Salerno,  and  Eboli,  passing 
by  Pompeii,  with  a  branch  to  Castel- 
lamare, to  be  continued  by  Potenza 
to  Taranto. 

§  7.  Porters,  Facchini,  Boatmen,  ^c, 
— ^From  no  class  of  Neapolitans  is 
the  traveller  on  his  arrival  doomed 
to  experience  greater  annoyance.  If 
he  arrives  by  vetturino,  he  will  be 
escorted  to  his  hotel  by  a  number  of 
them,  whose  demand  for  unloading  the 
luggage  is  always  exorbitant,  and  regu- 
lated by  no  fixed  tariff;  if  by  sea  or 
by  diligence,  there  is  a  kind  of  under- 
standing that  1^  fr.  is  a  sufficient 
remuneration  for  accompanying  him 
with  his  luggage  to  his  hotel.  As  to 
boatmen,  the  charge  is  1  fr.  per  per- 
son for  landing  from  the  steamer; 
as  to  putting  on  board,  half  that  sum 
will  be  ample  remuneration.  Of  late 
the  complaints  against  the  facchini, 
boatmen,  and  cab-drivers,  by  persons 
arriving  at  Naples  by  steamers,  have 
been  loud  and  well  deserved.  It  may 
not  be  here  unnecessary  to  repeat  to 
travellers  ihe  caution  given  in  the 
Handbook  of  Rome — ^not  to  listen  to 
the  recommendation  by  persons  sta- 
tioned at  the  gates,  or  going  on  board 
the  steamers  on  their  arrival,  as  re- 
gards hotels.  Strangers  arriving,  espe- 
cially by  sea,  will  do  well  to  fix  on  their 
hotels,  irrespective  of  such  recommen- 
dation ;  and  to  call  for  the  commis- 
sionaire of  that  they  intend  to  go  to, 
and  who  will  be  found  in  general  at 
the  railway  stat.,  or  in  a  boat  lying  off 
the  steamer:  by  doing  this  they  will 
avoid  annoyance  and  extortiony  both 


\ 


on  ^  getting  ashore  and  in  passing 
their  luggage  through  the  Custom- 
house. 

§  8.  Foreign  (7o7wm?s.— The  British 
Consulate  is  at  Palazzo  Salza,  No.  217, 
Riviera  di  Chiaja;  Consul-General,  E. 
Bonham,  Esq.  French  Consul-General, 
Mons.  Soulanges  Bodin,  Palazzo  Gallo, 
corner  of  Strada  Sta.  Maria  in  Porto,  on 
same  quay.  United  States  Consulate, 
No.  211,  Riviera  di  Chiaja.  The  Spanish 
Consulate,  for  the  viisa  of  passports  for 
the  Papal  States,  Via  della  Pace,  near 
the  Largo  di  Vittoria. 

§  9.  Bankers,  —  Baron  C.  M.  de 
Rothschild,  14,  Strada  Sta.  Maria  in. 
Portico ;  Messrs.  Iggulden  and  Son,, 
at  the  entrance  of  me  Villa  Reale, 
agents  to  most  of  the  Ejiglish  Yacht 
Clubs  (they  are  Messrs.  M'Cracken's 
agents  for  forwarding  packages  to 
England,  and  are  in  every  respect  most 
obliging  to  their  customers) ;  Messrs. 
Turner  and  Co.,  64,  Strada  S.  Lucia ; 
Messrs.  Cumming,  Wood,  and  Co.^  4, 
Vico  Travaccari;  Messrs.  Degas  and 
Sons,  53,  Calata  Trinitk  Maggiore; 
Messrs.  Routh  and  Co.,  1,  Vico  Ala- 
bardieri ;  Messrs.  Rogers,  Brothers, 
and  Co.,  American  bankers,  and  ^ 
Messrs.  Meuricoffre  &  Co.,  both  at 
52,  Piazza  del  Municipio. 

§  10.  Post  Office,  in  the  Palazzo  Gra- 
vina,  Strada  di  Montoliveto.  —  The 
foreign  mails,  i.e.  to  France,  England, 
Germany,  the  N.  of  Italy,  including 
Rome  and  Tuscany,  are  now  despatched 
every  day  both  by  the  land  route  and  by 
the  steamers  to  Leghorn  and  Genoa ;  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  length  of 
time  employed  by  the  land  route, 
almost  all  the  correspondence  with 
these  two  countries  now  passes  by  the 
steamers  sailing  for  Genoa  and  Mar- 
seilles :  of  the  latter  there  are  1  French 
mail  packet  and  1  Neapolitan ;  they 
leave  Naples  on  Tuesdays  and  Satur- 
days at  3  P.M.  By  this  conveyance  let- 
ters reach  Paris  on  the  4th  morning 
and  London  on  the  evening  of  lVv<^  ^^ssss^ 
day  :  t\iey  m«^  \i<i  %«tk\.  \it«^'«A  <art  t^rx^ 
but  if  not  prepaid  vaxU  be  c\\.aT^ed.  ^««^J 
postage  (^s.^  oa  deUwM  V^  B'«v^\o.nvdr-\. 
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prepayment  is  60  cent.  The  letters  for- 
warded by  the  daily  contract  mail  boats 
to  Genoa  arrive  there  in  about  40  hrs., 
and  take  48  more  to  reach  Paris,  and 
60  to  London :  employing  altogether  to 
England  abont  4  days.  Letters  for 
Malta  are  despatched  every  Sunday 
by  the  French  mail  steamer,  and 
must  be^  prepaid.  Mails  by  the  great 
post  routes  are  despatched  to  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  every  day, 
and  need  not  be  prepaid  (prepayment 
20c.),  and  to  Sicily  by  the  contract 
steamers  5  times  a-week.  The  Post- 
office  is  open  from  9  to  12  A.M.,  and  from 
4  to  8  P.M.  It  will  alw^s  be  better  in  re- 
ceiving letters  from  England  to  have 
them  addressed  to  the  care  of  some 
banker  or  merchant,  or  to  an  hotel. 
Letters  delivered  a  domicile  about  2 
hrs.  after  their  arrival  by  rail  or 
steamer. 

There  are  branch  officeswhere  letters 
can  be  prepaid  until  1  o'clock  to  go  by 
the  steamers,  and  until  7 J  p.m.  by  the 
inland  mails  and  rly.  to  Rome,  in  the 
Via  di  Chiaja,  at  the  corner  of  the  Largo 
Garofalo,  in  the  quarter  inhabited  by 
foreigners,  and  in  the  Via  Foria  in  the 
centre  of  the  old  city.  There  are  also 
letter-boxes  in  different  parts  of  the 
city. 

§  11.  Electric  Telegraph  Office,  67, 
Piazza  del  Municipio — A  message  to 
Borne  costs  3  frs. ;  to  Loudon,  passing 
through  Rome,  13'50  ;  to  other  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  14*75;  to  Paris  12 
fr. :  the  despatch  not  to  exceed  20  words, 
every  10  additional  ones  being  charged 
half  the  above  rates.  Despatches  of 
the  same  number  of  words  to  places  in 
the  Italian  kingdom  and  Sicily  from  3 
to  7  frs.  according  to  the  distance. 

§  12.  Physicians. — Dr.  Bishop,  Mem- 
ber of  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
London,  Palazzo  Caramanico,  7,  Chia- 
tamone  ;  Dr.  Sim,  Member  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  London,  Palazzo 
Salza,  Riviera  di  Chiaia ;  Dr.  Dapples, 
a  Swiss,  and  Member  of  the  London 
College  of  Physicians,  has  practised  in 
!EDg}&Dd;  Dr.  Pincoffs,  Member  of  the 
CbUes^e  ofPbysioiana  of  London ;  Cbev. 
Hsma^liB,  429,  Toledo;  Dr.  Lopiccolo, 


3,  Vico  Oampane  a  Toledo ;  Dr.  Pru- 
dente,  89,  Strada  Costantinopoli ;  Dr. 
Capobianco  j  Dr.  Rocco  Rubino  is  the 
most  eminent  homcBopathic  physician. 
(There  is  an  Hospital  for  British  subjects 
and  Americans :  see  p.  138.) 

§  13.  Surgeons, — Cavaliere  Palasciano; 
Dr.  Testa;  Dr.  Felice  de  Renzis;  Dr. 
Truchesa. 

Accoucheur, — ^Proffessor  Capuano. 

Dentists. — Dr.  Parmly,  an  American 
dentist  ;  Mr.  Atkinson,  an  English 
dentist,  Pal.  S.  Arpino,  Riviera  di 
Chiaja ;  Bullot,  Strada  di  S.  Carlo. 

§  14.  Apothecaries.  —  Kemot,  14, 
Strada  S.  Carlo;  Saggesi  and  Valen- 
tino, Farmacia  Francesa,  31,  Largo 
Garofalo,  make  up  English  prescrip- 
tions. There  is  an  Homoeopathic  Phar- 
macy at  Dragone's,  No.  88,  Strada  di 
Chiaia;  and  another  keptbyHartenstein, 
a  German,  at  388,  Strada  di  Toledo. 

§  15.  Booksellers  and  Stationers, — 
-— Detken  (a  bookbinder  also),  Largo 
di  Palazzo,  has  the  best  assortment  of 
English  and  foreign  books,  maps,  Hand- 
books, and  Guidebooks  of  Naples  and 
the  kingdom — English  spoken ;  Nobile, 
166,  Toledo;  Rondinella,  233,  Toledo 
{old  books)  ;  Montuori,  48,  Strada  S. 
Anna  de' Lombardi ;  and  Vittorio,  13, 
Strada  S.  Biagio  de'  Librai;  Girard, 
184,  Toledo  ;  Caputo,  Strada  di  Chiaia ; 
Tipaldi,  57,  Strada  Montelivoto  (sells 
English  water-colours  and  drawing 
materials). 

Photographs  may  be  procured  at  Det- 
ken*s,  especially  those  by  Rive — land- 
scape views,  statues  of  the  museum, 
&c. ;  and  by  Sommer — landscapes  and 
stereoscopic  views ;  or  at  Grillet's,  28, 
Santa  Lucia,  whose  cartes  de  visite 
portraits  are  perhaps  unequalled ;  and 
at  Bomoud's,  in  the  Toledo :  the  two 
latter  are  French  artists,  who  have 
made  a  large  series  of  views  not  only 
of  the  environs  of  Naples,  but  through- 
out the  southern  provinces ;  Alessandri 
and  Arenari  (of  Rome  and  Florence) 
Palazzo  NuTiziaiite,1,yi8t  ^elU  Pace, 
first-rate. 
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§  16.  Heading  Booms, — ^Mrs.  Doranfs 
British  Library  and  Reading-room,  267, 
Riviera  di  Chiaia,  deserves  encourage- 
ment. The  reading-room  is  supplied 
with  the  leading  London  papers,  Gali- 
gnani,  the  Quarterly,  £>iinburgh,  and 
other  Reviews,  the  principal  Monthly 
Magazines,  Army  and  Navy  Lists,  and 
the  ordinary  books  of  reference.  Sub- 
scription for  the  library  and  reading- 
room,  entitling  the  subscriber  to  take 
home  one  work  at  a  time,  15  fr.  a 
month ;  for  3  months.      For  the 

library  alone,  7  fr.  a  month,  20  for  3 
months.  Subscribers  may  have  the 
newspapers  at  their  own  lodgings  by 
paying  a  small  sum  extra,  Detken*s 
circulating  library,  of  foreign  books 
chiefly,  Largo  di  Palazzo.  J)ufresne*s 
Cabinet  de  Lecture,  well  supplied  with 
modern  French  works,  61,  Strada  Me- 
dina. TempestinCs  Gabinetto  letterario, 
56,  Strada  S.  Brigida;  Perb,  19,  Strada 
S.  Giacomo. 

§  17.  Teachers  of  Music, — ^There  are 
a  great  many ;  we  shall  only  give  the 
names  of  some  of  the  best  among  them. 
(Singing,)  —  Signor  Pappalardo,  49, 
Largo  S.  Ferdinando:  Ferrarese,  13, 
Vico  S.  Teresella  degli  Spagnoli; 
Florimo,  Professor  at  the  Conservatorio 
di  Musica:  Mugnone,  Salita  Tarsia, 
Palazzo  del  Comune ;  Paturzo,  22,  Vico 
S.  Giuseppe;  Holmes,  34,  Strada  di 
Chiaia;  Biscardi,  171,  Strada  di  Chiaia; 
Consalvo,  27,  S.  Maria  in  Portico ; 
E.  Wenzell,  a  good  singing  master,  to 
be  heard  of  at  Girard's  music-shop. 
(Piano.)  —  Signor  Coop,  57,  Salita  S. 
Mattia;  Cerimele,  8,  Strada  S.  Annadi 
Palazzo ;  Lanza,  Palumbo,  and  Serrao, 
at  the  Conservatorio ;  Catalano,  37, 
Strada  Formale  ;  Russo,  26,  Strada 
Magnocavallo ;  Albanese,  24,  Trinitk 
degli  Spagnuoli.  (  Violin.) — Signor  Pin- 
to, Ospizio  de'  Ciechi  a  Chiaia ;  Gravig- 
lie,  at  Girard's.  (Violoncello.) — Signor 
Ciandelli,  46,  Strada  Concordia  Tarri- 
tiello.  (H'irp.) — Signor  Albano,  17, 
Vico  de'  Greci.  Mad.  Marrao,  Vico 
Lucia.  For  composition  (contrapunto), 
Carlo  Conti.  Any  change  in  the  ad- 
dresses of  all  these  masters  can  be  ascer- 
tained at  Detken's  Library^. 

§29.  Mfisio  Sellers, — Girard,49,LaT- 
go8,  FerdinaDdo;  Clansetti,  18,  Strada 


S.  Carlo.  Foreign  music  only  at 
Detken's,  who  keeps  also  the  collection 
of  Neapolitan  songs.  Pianos  may  be 
hired  of  Helzel,  138,  Largo  Sta. 
Caterina  a  Chiaia,  and  at  Siever's,  Pal. 
Francavella.  Chieschi,  piano-tuner, 
35,  Via  di  S.  Pietro  a  Majella. 

§  19.  Teachers  of  Langiuiges, — Italian, 
— Signor  Graziosi  and  Signor  Notaran- 
geli,  to  be  heard  of  at  Durant's  Library; 
Giuseppe  Novi,  54,  Strada  di  Mergel- 
lina ;  Signor  Paladiui,  3,Vico  Campane : 
Signor  frilli,  at  Messrs.  Iggulden  ana 
Son's ;  Federico  Guarini,  19,  Vico  della 
Strada  Nuova,  Pizzofalcone ;  Mazzano, 
17,  Trinitk  de  Spagnuoli;  Muro,  Ca- 
puro,  Malfatti,  raroliello,  and  Tem- 
ming,  to  be  heard  of  at  Detken's 
Library ;  A.  Spadocci,  32,  Strada  San 
Carlo.  German  Master. — Monhoff,  47, 
Strada  di  Santa  Caterina  da  Siena. 
English  and  French, — Mr,  Hiuchcliffe, 
95,  Strada  Nardones ;  Mr.  Holmes,  37, 
Strada  Formale ;  Mrs.  Grimwood ;  Mr. 
Gates,  83,  Strada  Speranzella ;  Mr. 
Manning,  7,  SalitaPetraio;  L.  Peintner. 
who  speaks  English,  teaches  Italian  ana 
Frencn,  52,  Vico  Conte  di  Moia ;  Miss 
Wolf,  95,  Strada  di  Chiaia,  is  a  good  daily 
governess,  and  gives  lessons  to  ladies 
in  English,  German,  and  French  ;  Sig- 
nore  Almerinda  Capocci,  and  Signora 
Virginia  di  Simone,  10,  Vico  del 
Tedeschi  a  Toledo,  both  good  parlatrici 
and  daily  governesses.  It  may  interest 
some  persons  to  know  that  the  Rev,  Mr. 
Poggi,  D.D.,  who  formerly  kept  a 
large  educational  establishment  at 
New  Brighton,  near  Liverpool,  takes  a 
certain  number  of  day  pupils  at  his 
residence,  Palazzo  Barbaja,  on  the 
Mergellina. 

§  20.  Tradesmen  and  Shops, — Travel- 
lers ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  Naples 
bargaining  is  the  rule,  and  beating  down 
a  necessity;  if  they  do  not,  they  may  ex- 
pect to  be  imposed  upon. 

a,  English  Warehouse,  —  Stanford's, 
next  door  to  Messrs.  Iggulden's  Bank, 
in  the  Largo  di  Vittoria ;  Beadle,  261, 
Riviera  di  Chiaia — also  House  Agent. 

6.  English  Saddler, — Lewis,  5,  Largo 
Cappella. 

c.  Modes,  Silk  ^areKw&es^  <m>A  J^f*?" 

makers.— CaT^ou,  ^^^>^'«^'^^>St^ 
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Netliery,  235,  Strada  di  Chiaia,  first 
floor  ;  Picorua,  in  the  same  street ; 
Pszenny-Fass,  Palazzo  Calabritto ; 
Mad.  Kicco,  8,  Strada  S.  Caterina  a 
Ohiaia;  Mad.  Poma,  Strada  di  Chiaia; 
Valentino,  55,  Vico  Lungo  del  Celso ; 
Mad.  Grimwood,  Strada  di  Chiaia. 

d.  SiciHan  Silk  from  Catania,  a  cheap 
article. — ^Tragala  and  Auteri,  288,  To- 
ledo. 

«.  Tailors, — Lennon,  2,  Strada  S.  Ca- 
terina a  Chiaia ;  Mackenzie,  50,  Largo 
Gappella,  under  Palazzo  Partanna ; 
Kieper,  Strada  de  Montoliveto ;  Schultz, 
19,  Largo  S.  Caterina  a  Chiaia  ;  Teso- 
rone,  1 85,  Plassnel,  205,  and  De  Vallier, 
256,  Toledo.  Perinot,  French  tailor, 
Strada  di  Chiaia. 

/.  Boot  and  Shoe-makers, — Burrington, 
English  bootmaker,  Palazzo  Par- 
tanna ;  Patella  Largo  Garofalo ;  for 
ladies — ^Toro,  61,  and  De  Notaris,  189, 
Strada  di  Chiaia ;  Finoia,  Palazzo  Mi- 
randa, Strada  S.  Orsola  a  Chiaia. 

g.  Coiffeur. — Zempt,  6,  Strada  Sta. 
Caterina  a  Chiaia :  speaks  English. 

h.  Olovers, — Bossi,  179,  Toledo,  the 
most  fashionable  and  celebrated ;  Cre- 
monesi,  50,  Largo  S.  Ferdinando ;  San- 

S'.ovanni,  76,  Strada  di  Chiaia;  L. 
osta,  Strada  di  Chiaia;  Montagna, 
294,  Toledo;  BudUlon,  19,  Strada  San 
Carlo,  and  198,  Strada  di  Chiaia ; 
Prattico,  23,  Strada  S.  Giacomo; 
Pellerano,  561,  Strada  di  Chiaia,  one 
of  the  best  workmen  for  gloves  made 
to  measure.  A*  good  pair  of  gloves 
costs  from  1|  to  3  francs.  Naples 
gloves  being,  for  the  most  part, 
made  of  lamb-skin,  are  always  in- 
ferior to  the  kid  gloves,  properly  so 
called,  of  Pans  ;  but  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lamb-skin  for  gloves  the  Nea- 
politans have  certainly  an  advantage 
over  their  French  competitors  in  the 
same  material. 

•'.  Naples  Soap,  —  At  Zempt's  per- 
fumery shop,  6,  Strada  di  Sta.  Cate- 
rina; and  Bellet  and  Co.,  successors 
of  Arene,  180,  Toledo;  the  price 
18  3  to  5  carlini  (1^  to  2  fr.)  a  pound 
for  the  best  quality;  there  are  two, 
ibe  hrowD  and  the  white ;  the  latter  is 
fi?  be  preferred,  the  excess  of  alkali 
(potashj  being  removed  from  it,  and 


which,  when  left,  is  likely  to  irritate 
the  skin. 

k.  Coral,  Lava^and  Tortoise-shell  Works, 
&c. — Bolten,  Palazzo  Partanna;  Bal- 
zano,  Strada  S.  Caterina  a  Chiaja; 
H.  Squadrilli,  7,  Via  della  Pace ;  Gagli- 
ardi,  Largo  Vittoria ;  Palchetti,  a  good 
working  jeweller,  with  moderate  prices, 
1,  Strada  S.  Caterina  a  Chiaia;  Taglia- 
ferri,  43  in  the  same  street;  Capalta, 
Largo  Capella,  for  coral  ornaments 
and  imitations  of  Greek  and  Roman 
jewellery;  Labriola,  209,  Riviera  di 
Chiaia  is  perhaps  the  best  for  work  in 
tortoise  shell.  The  pretended  lava 
ornaments  are  generally  made  of 
varieties  of  ordinary  limestone,  found 
in  fragments  amongst  the  ancient  vol- 
canic deposits  in  the  Fosso  Grande  at 
the  foot  of  Vesuvius.  The  most  varied 
assortments  of  tortoise-shell  work  will 
be  found  in  the  shops  on  the  Piazza  del 
Muuicipio. 

/.  Watchmakers, — Ingold  and  Rey- 
mond,  Strada  S.  Caterina  a  Chiaia. 

m.  Jeweller, — Vigliarolo,  150,  Strada 
di  Chiaia. 

n.  English  and  Foreign  Snuffs  andCigars. 
— 57,  Largo  di  Palazzo,  in  the  same 
Palace  as  the  Cafe  di  Europa. 

0.  Views  of  Naples, — Gatti  and  Dura, 
1 8,  Strada  del  Gigante.  The  views  in 
guache,  a  style  so  peculiar  to  Naples, 
may  be  had  in  great  variety  here; 
those  of  La  Pira,  73,  Largo  delle 
Pigne,  and  of  Cesare  Uva,  266,  Riviera 
di  Chiaia,  are  good. 

p.  Imitation  Etruscan  Vases  and  Terra- 
cottas.— Giustiniani,  1 0  to  1 6,  and  Colon- 
nese,  21,  27,  and  69,  Strada  MarineUa; 
Mollica,  Strada  Sta.  Lucia,  who  has 
successfully  imitated  Urbino  or  Ra- 
phael ware  in  coarse  pottery.  Gius- 
tiniani, one  of  the  best  manufacturers, 
has  also  a  shop  in  the  Strada  S.  Lucia. 

q.  Dealers  in  Antiquities,  Etruscan 
Vases,  old  China,  8fc. — Signor  A.  Cas- 
tellani,  son  of  the  celebrated  jeweller 
at  Rome,  No.  5  on  the  Chiatamone, 
has  a  large  collection  of  ancient  gems, 
coins,  bronzes,  Italo-Greek  or  Etrus- 
can vases  and  jewellery ;  his  series  of 
comeos  and  intaglios  is  very  rich, 
especially  in  those  from  Sicily  and 
Magna  Grec\a>,  Signor  C.has  also  on 
sale  an  extttnsWe  coYLecXAOtt  oi  t«^^q- 
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ductions  in  bronze  of  the  most  cele- 
brated specimens  of  statuary  in  the 
Museum ; — Barone,  Palazzo  della  Kossa, 
in  the  Strada  della  Trinitk  Maggiore, 
No.  6,  first  floor;  Di  Crescenzo,  87 
and  88,  S.  Lucia;  Cali,  16,  Strada  S. 
Caterina  a  Chiaia;  Donna  Strafina 
and  Scognamiglio,  97,  Strada  Costanti- 
nopoli. 

r.  Old  Lace,  Mad.  Call,  159,  Riviera 
di  Chiaia.  Parasols,  Fans, — Martino, 
211,  Riviera  di  Chiaia. 

s.  Baker, — A  French  baker,  Largo 
S.  Ferdinando,  makes  excellent  ^cy 
and  other  breads. 

t.  Fancy  Embroidery,  German  Woolsy 
<fec., — ^Au  Gagne  Petit,  21,  Strada  di 
San  Carlo. 

§  21.  Valets-de-place. — ^Their  fee  is 
from  5  to  6  fr.  a  day.  Antonio  di 
Antonio,  who  may  be  heard  of  at  the 
H.  des  Etrangers,  is  a  good  cicerone  for 
the  city  and  its  environs,and  an  excellent 
travelling-servant  for  persons  wishing 
to  proceed  to  Sicily  and  through  the 
provinces,  where  he  has  travelled  with 
several  of  our  countrymen,  by  whom  he 
is  recommended  highly  for  his  intelli- 
gence, honesty,  and  activity ;  he  speaks 
both  French  and  English. 

§  22.  Carriages,  Hackney  Coaches,  and 
Horses  for  hire. — ^The  charge  for  job  car- 
riages for  the  city  and  immediate 
vicinity  is  20  fr.  a  day,  with  a  huma- 
mano  of  2  to  3  fr.  to  the  driver ;  for 
half  a  day  the  charge  is  12  fr.  In 
winter,  when  the  carriage  is  hired 
by  the  month,  the  common  charge 
is  from  400  to  500  fr.  per  month, 
stipulating  for  an  open  carriage  by 
day  and  a  close  one  by  night ;  and  that 
the  engagement  is  for  a  calendar 
month,  otherwise  a  dispute  may  arise. 
The  buonamano  per  month  is  25  fr. 
Hackney  carriages  are  hired  either  by 
the  course  or  by  the  hour.  By  the  hour 
the  tariff  is  as  follows : — carriage  with 
2  horses,  1st  hour,  by  day  2  fr..  by 
night  2.25c.;  every  subsequent  hour, 
1.50;  cabriolets,  or  carozzelli,  1st  hour 
1.50,  every  subsequent  one  1  fr.  by 
day,  and  by  night  1  fr.  25  c.  If 
the  last  hour  be  commenced,  it  is 
charged  as  a  whole.     By  the  course^ 


a  carriage  with  2  horses,  1  fr.  10c.  and 
1.50;  cabriolets  with  1  horse,  50  and 
65c.  The  usual  fare  from  the  Chiaia, 
Chiatamone,  or  Santa  Lucia,  to  the 
Museum,  is  1  franc.  The  prices  here 
given  are  those  on  week  or  working 
days;  on  Sundays  and  feast-days  there 
is  an  additional  charge  of  from  25 
to  50c  by  the  course  and  the  hour. 
The  course  must  not  exceed  half 
an  hour,  or  not  extend  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  city.  The  interdiction 
against  the  circulation  of  carriages  on 
the  Thursday  and  Friday  of  Holy 
Week  has  been  now  removed,  except 
as  regards  the  great  thoroughfares  of 
the  Toledo,  Chiaia,  and  Via  dei  Tri- 
bunals When  carriages  are  taken 
for  5  or  6  hours  a  bargain  should 
be  made,  paying  I  fr.  for  every  hour, 
or  at  most  1  fr.  50  c.  for  the  first 
and  1  each  hour  afterwards.  The  fol 
lowing  is  the  general  charge  (but  an 
understanding  must  always  be  come  to 
beforehand)  for  the  different  con- 
veyances to  the  environs :  a  car- 
riage with  3  horses,  for  the  whole  day, 
20  fr.,  with  2  horses  15  fr.,  with  a 
buonamano  of  3;  a  cabriolet  with  1 
horse,  the  whole  day,  8  fr.  Hiding- 
horses  are  to  be  hired  at  the  Palazzo 
Partanna ;  the  charge,  for  4  or  5  hours, 
6  fr.,  and  by  the  month  150  fr. 

§  23.  Omnibuses  (much  improved).— 
1.  The  line  running  from  the  Villa 
Reale  to  the  Strada  Foria  and  Albergo 
de'  Poveri,  passing  through  the  Chiaia, 
the  Toledo,  and  by  the  Museum. — 2. 
From  the  Largo  di  Vittoria  and  Villa 
Reale  to  the  Mergellina.  —3.  The  line 
of  the  Tribunali :  from  the  Largo  S. 
Ferdinando  to  the  Larghetto  S.  Onofrio 
alia  Vicaria.  —  4.  The  Rly.  line : 
from  the  Largo  del  Castello  to  the 
railway  station,  outside  the  Porta  del 
Carmine,  and  Portici. — Fares,  15  cent. 
There  are  omnibuses  of  a  better  descrip- 
tion from  the  rly.  stat.,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  trains,  especially  from  Rome. 
Fare,  including  luggage,  2  fr. 

I  ^4.  Boats.— K  XiOftX.  ^wSJ^  *t  ^«w 
costs ^ex  ^^1^  ^o\\\.\^^x.\^^i8^^^« 
from  ^a^Vft^  X»  ^ox>c^^.  l^  5i\ific? 
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Sorrento,    Castellammare,    Capri,    or 
Ischia,  about  1  fr. 

§  25.  Baths, — ^There  is  a  large  esta- 
blishment in  the  Strada  della  Pace, 
leading  firom  the  Largo  di  S.  Caterina 
to  the  Chiatamone.  But  baths  are  not 
amongst  the  wants  of  the  modem  Nea- 
politans, however  much  they  were  a 
necessity  amongst  their  ancestors. 

Salt'voater  Baths,  In  using  salt-water 
baths  it  will  be  important  to  ascertain 
where  the  water  has  been  obtained,  as 
it  is  too  often  taken  at  the  adjoining 
pier,  close  to  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
most  pestilential  drains  of  the  city. 
Avoid  for  the  same  reason  the  sea- 
bathing on  the  beach,  in  front  of  the 
Villa  Keale,  where  huts  are  set  up  in 
the  summer  months  opposite  the  out- 
fall of  the  sewers. 

§  26.  English  Church, — A  handsome 
Protestant  ch.  has  been  consecrated 
during  the  present  year,  having  been 
erected  by  subscription,  aided  by  a 
grant  from  the  British  Treasury.  It 
is  situated  in  the  Via  di  San  Pasquale, 
in  the  centre  of  the  quarter  inhabited 
by  our  countrymen,  and  contains  about 
600  sittings ;  the  ground  upon  which 
it  stands  was  very  liberally  granted 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Italian  Go- 
vernment; the  resident  Chaplain  is 
the  Rev.  Pelham  Maitland,  who  holds 
his  appointment  from  the  Foreign 
Office.  The  charges  for  sittings  are — 
for  1  month,  10  fr. ;  for  2, 20 ;  for  3,  25  ; 
for  4,  35 ;  for  the  season,  50  ;  perhaps 
rather  high,  considering  that  the  salary 
of  the  clergyman  is  paid  by  the  British 
Government,  and  that  there  is  no 
expense  in  the  shape  of  rent.  There 
are  about  100  free  seats.  Divine  service 


on  Sundays  at  1 1  a.m.  and  3  P.H.,  and 
on  holidays.  The  service  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  is  performed  in  a  large 
apartment  at  5,  Chiatamone,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Buscarlet,  at.  1 1  a.m.  and  3 
P.M.  on  Sundays.  The  French  and 
German  Reformed  services,  in  a  very 
neat  and  appropriate  edifice,  just  com- 
pleted by  public  subscription,  at  10 
and  12  (midday)  on  Sundays.  This 
chapel  is  in  the  midst  of  the  strangers' 
quarter,  in  the  Vico  Freddo,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Largo  Capella ;  the  offi- 
ciating clergymen,  the  Rev.  Pastors 
Appia  and  Motz. 

§  27.  Artists  (^Sculptors). — Angelini, 
in  the  Albergo  de'  Poveri;  Persico, 
and  Genaro  Call,  in  the  Largo  delle 
Pigne,  under  the  Museum;  Solari  in 
the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti,  Via  di 
Constantinopoli.  (^Painters,) — Manci- 
nelli,  31,  Vico  S.  Spirito ;  Smargiassi, 
13,  Strada  Bisignauo ;  Guerra,  in  the 
Museum;  Carelli  (Gonsalvo),  66, 
Carelli  (Gabriele  and  Achille),  57, 
Riviera  di  Chiaia — a  family  of  artists  ; 
Gonsalvo  and  Gabriele  are  excellent 
drawing  masters  in  crayon  and  water- 
colours,  who  paint  views  in  oil  and 
water-colours  of  the  costumes  and 
scenery  round  Naples  ;  Verloet,  Largo 
Ascensione  a  Chiaia ;  Morelli,  Palazzo 
Celentano  a  Pontenuovo  ;  Di  Napoli, 
Vico  S.  Aniello  ;  Gigante  (Giacinto), 
Salita  della  Salute;  Duclerc,  S.  Teresa 
a  Chiaia.  Pietracola  is  a  good  painter 
of  portraits  in  miniature;  Pira,  73, 
Largo  delle  Pigne,  is  a  painter  of 
landscapes  in  gouache — a  class  of  art 
nearly  peculiar  to  Naples,  consisting 
of  paintings  on  silk ;  the  principal 
artists  in  this  branch  are  Di  Orescenzo, 
19,  Chiatamone,  Romano,  and  Signora 
Sciorati. 
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§  1.   GENEBAL  TOPOGBAPHT. 

The  city  of  Naples,  situated  in  40° 
62'  N.  lat.,  and  14^  15'E.  long.,  dis- 
putes with  Constantinople  the  claim  of 
occupying  the  most  beautiful  site  in 
Europe.  It  is  built  on  the  N .  shore  of 
the  Gulf,  which  is  upwards  of  35  Eng- 
lish m.  in  circuit,  from  the  Capo  delta 
Campanella  on  the  S.E.,  to  the  Capo 
di  Miseno  on  the  N.W. ;  and  more  than 
52  m.  in  circuit,  if  we  include  the  is- 
lands of  Capri  and  Ischia,  from  the 
Punta  Carena,  the  S.  point  of  Capri,  to 
the  Punta  dell*  Imperatore,  the  W.  point 
of  Ischia. 

The  country  which  lies  along  the  N.E. 
shores  of  this  Bay  is  an  extensive  fiat, 
continuous  with  the  great  plain  of  the 
Campania,     The  river  SebetOi  Sehetus, 
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flows  through  it.  In  ancient  times  it 
was  a  marsh;  it  is  now  u^der  cultiva- 
tion principally  as  market  ^dens, 
from  which  the  capital  derives  its  very 
abundant  supply  of  vegetables.  Be- 
tween Naples  and  the  chain  of  the 
Apennines,  Vesuvius  rises  insulated  Jn 
the  plain,  its  lower  slopes  studded  with 
densely-peopled  villages.  Along  the 
coast,  between  Vesuvius  and  the  sea,  are 
the  towns  of  Portici,  Resina,  Torre  del 
Greco,  Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  and  the 
sites  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 
Beyond  the  Samo,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  plain,  and  at  the  point  where  the 
coast  suddenly  bends  to  the  W.,  is  the 
town  of  Castellamare,  near  the  site  of 
Stabice,  at  the  fbot  of  the  Monte  Sanf 
Angelo,  the  highest  point  of  ihat  mbnif- 
tain     range    which    forms    thi^^  S 

t3ie  mvAii  <i\m2«i  ot^^  ^^S?^^?Sli 
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Campanella  are  the  towns  of  Vico,  Sor- 
rento, and  Massa.  About  4  m.  from  the 
extremity  of  the  Promontory  lies  Capri, 
-which  is  about  17  m.  from  Naples. 

The  coast  to  the  W.  of  Naples,  as  far 
as  the  Promontory  of  Misenum,  is  more 
broken  and  irregular.  The  Promon- 
tory of  Posilipo  separates  the  Bay  of 
Naples  from  that  of  Pozzuoli,  and  con- 
ceals Misenum.  Following  the  coast 
is  the  island  of  Nisita.  Further  on,  and 
more  inland  on  the  rt.,  are  the  extinct 
craters  of  the  Solfatara,  of  the  Lake  of 
Agnano,  and  of  Astroni.  Beyond  these, 
on  a  tongue  of  land,  stands  Pozzuoli ; 
passing  which  is  the  Monte  Nuovo, 
and  farther  still  the  Lake  of  Avernus, 
the  Lucrine  Lake,  the  ruins  of  Cunaae, 
the  Lake  of  Fusaro,  Baia;,  the  Elysian 
Fields,  the  Mare  Morto,  and  the  port 
and  promontory  of  Misenum.  Beyond 
Misenum  are  the  islands  of  Procida  and 
Ischia.  The  Bay  between  Ischia  and 
Capri  is  14  m.  wide,  its  depth  from  W. 
to  E.  is  about  1 5  m. 

Naples  itself  is  built  at  the  base  and 
on  the  slopes  of  a  range  of  hills  which 
have  the  general  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre.     This  range  is  divided  into 
two  natural  crescents  by  a  transverse 
ridge  bearing  in  its  different  portions  the 
names  of  Capodimonte,  St.  Elmo,  and 
Pizzofalcone,  and  terminating  on  the  S. 
in  the   small   promontory   on   which 
stands   the    Castel    delP    Ovo.      The 
crescent  which  lies  to  the  E.  of  this 
ridge  includes  the  largest   and   most 
ancient  portion  of  the  city,  extending 
from  the  flanks  of  Capodimonte  and 
St.  Elmo  to  the  Sebeto,  and  including 
within  its  circuit  the  principal  edifices 
and  public  establishments.     It  is  inter- 
sect^ from  N.  to  S.  by  a  long  street,  of 
which  the  lower  portion  is  the  Toledo ; 
and  is  perhaps  more  densely  peopled 
than  any  town  of  the  same  extent  in  Eu- 
rope.   The  crescent  on  the  VV.  of  St. 
Elmo  is  the  modem  city,  known  as  the 
Chiaia.  It  is  connected  with  the  E.  por- 
tion by  the  streets  which  occupy  the  de- 
pression between  St.  Elmo  and  Pizzofal- 
cone, and  by  a  broad  road  which  extends 
along  the  shore  at  the  foot  of  Pizzofal- 
eone,  to  the  Villa,  Reale  and  the  Mer- 
SineJJa    on    the    W,     This  street    or 


quay  bears  in  its  various  parts  the 
names  of  Gigante,  Santa  Lucia,  Chiata- 
mone,  and  Vittoria.  The  Chiaia  forms 
a  long  and  somewhat  narrow  strip  of 
streets  and  squares  occupying  the  space 
between  the  sea  and  the  lower  hills  of 
the  Vomero.  A  broad  street,  called  the 
Riviera  di  Chiaia^  running  parallel  to 
the  shore,  bordered  on  the  N.  by  hand- 
some houses,  principally  where  the 
foreign  visitors  reside,  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  public  gardens  called  the  Villa 
Reale,  passes  along  its  whole  length. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  Chiaia  are 
the  quarters  of  the  Piedigrotta  and 
the  Merffellina.  From  the  former  the 
Grotta  di  Posilipo  leads  to  Pozzuoli. 
From  the  Mergellina  a  good  road  winds 
over  the  S.  face  of  the  promontory  to 
the  same  town. 

The  length  of  Naples  from  the  Gra- 
nili  barracks  to  the  Mergellina  is  4  m. ; 
the  breadth  from  the  Capodimonte  to 
the  Castel  dell'  Ovo  is  i^i  m. 

There  are  more  than  1300  streets,  in 
which  the  houses  are  regularly  num- 
bered. The  principal  streets  are  called 
Strade;  the  cross  streets,  Vichi;  the 
smaller  streets,  Vicoletti;  the  lanes, 
Strettole;  the  hilly  streets  leading  from 
the  new  to  the  old  town,  Calate ; 
those  leading  to  the  suburbs,  Salite; 
those  which  are  so  steep  as  to  re- 
quire steps,  Gradoni ;  those  which  have 
many  branches,  Rampe,  Very  few  of  the 
streets  bear  the  name  of  F»a,  but  here 
and  there  the  term  Bua^  a  record  of 
the  Angevine  dynasty,  is  met  with. 
The  larger  open  spaces  formerly  called 
Larghl  are  now  generally  designated 
as  Piazze. 

The  streets  were  not  lighted  until 
1806,  when  oil  lamps  were  first  em- 
ployed. In  1840  these  were  super- 
seded by  gas  in  the  large  thorough- 
fares. The  Largo  delle  Pigne,  the 
Riviera  di  Chiaia,  and  the  Toledo  are 
the  only  streets  which  have  a  footway. 
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§  2.  HISTORICAL  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Some  of  the  local  antiquaries  assign 
a  Phcenician  origin  to  Naples,  and  re- 
gard the  story  of  Parthenope,  the  Syren, 
as  the  poetic  tradition  of  the  event. 
The  ancient  writers,  however,  agree 
in  representing  it  as  a  Greek  settle- 
ment, though  the  circumstances  of  its 
foundation  are  obscurely  narrated.  It 
seems  that  a  colony  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Cumse  first  settled  on  the  spot,  and 
gave  the  city  which  they  founded  the 
name  of  Parthenope ;  and  that  subse- 
quently they  were  joined  hy  a  colony 
of  Athenians  and  Chalcidians,  with 
some  settlers  from  PithecuscB  (Ischia), 
who  built  for  themselves  a  distinct  city 
under  the  name  of  Neapolis,  or  the  new 
city ;  upon  which  Parthenope  assumed 
the  name  of  PalcBpolis^  or  the  old  city. 

1.  During  the  Greek  period, — The  tes- 
timony of  Livy  leaves  no  doubt  that 
Palcepolis  and  Neapolis,  though  distinct 
in  name,  were  identical  in  language,  in 
customs,  and  in  government.  But  all 
attempts  of  the  local  antiquaries  to  de- 
fine with  accuracy  their  extent  and 
situation,  in  spite  of  the  learning  ex- 
pended upon  the  task,  have  failed.  It 
is  however  supposed  that  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Porto  Piccolo  to  the  Porta 
Alba,  and  thence  in  a  semicircle 
through  the  Largo  delle  Pigne  and  the 
Porta  S.  Gennaro,  to  the  Castel  del 
Carmine,  will  include  the  site  both  of 
Palcepolis  and  Neapolis.  Excavations 
made  within  this  circuit  have  brought 
to  light  Greek  substructions,  fragments 
of  Greek  sculpture,  and  Greek  coins. 
Of  this  space,  Palcepolis  is  supposed 
to  have  occupied  the  flat  coast  from 
the  present  Porto  Piccolo  to  the  Castel 
del  Carmine,  and  to  the  Porta  Nolana 
inland;  while  Neapolis  occupied  the 
higher  ground  immediately  behind  it. 

At  a  very  early  period  Palcepolis  and 

Neapolis  became  united  as  a  Republic. ^-_ 

Tbey  allied  themselves  to  Rome  about \a\mos\.  de^^\i'aX«^\s^  ^«^  wjk^sjC"^ 


B.C.  400,  and  at  a  later  period  their  walls 
were  so  strong  as  to  offer  resistance 
to  Pyrrhus,  Hannibal,  and  Spartacus. 
When  the  Romans  became  masters  of 
the  world  they  looked  with  favour  on 
a  Republic  which  had  retained  its  inde- 
pendence without  joining  in  the  wars  of 
other  States,  which  had  always  afforded 
a  generous  asylum  to  the  exiles  of 
Rome,  and  which  possessed  an  irre- 
sistible fascination  in  the  luxuries  of 
its  climate  and  its  habits,  and  in  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery.  In  the  plenitude 
of  the  imperial  power  and  of  the  intel- 
lectual greatness  of  Rome,  her  em- 
perors, her  statesmen,  her  historians, 
and  her  poets  took  up  their  residence 
on  the  shores  of  Naples. 

2.  Under  the  Romans, — During  the 
Civil  Wars  a  body  of  partisans  of  Sylla, 
having  entered  the  city  by  treachery, 
massacred  most  of  its  inhab.  B.C.  82. 
Augustus  is  said  to  have  united  the 
two  Greek  cities,  and  to  have  restored 
their  walls  and  towers.  Like  Virgil, 
and  other  illustrious  men  of  his  reign, 
Augustus  resided  frequently  at  Naples, 
and  most  of  his  successors  followed  his 
example.  Tiberius,  during  his  stay, 
made  the  island  of  Capri  infamous  by 
his  excesses ;  Claudius  assumed  the 
Greek  costume  and  became  an  officer 
of  the  Republic;  Nero  acted  on  its 
theatre;  Titus  assumed  the  office  of 
its  Archon ;  and  Hadrian  became  its 
Demarch. 

3.  Under  the  Gotlis. — The  walls  of 
Naples,  which  were  complete  at  the 
conquest  of  Italy  by  Odoacer  in  476, 
continued  perfect  down  to  the  invasion - 
of  the  Goths  under  Theodoric,  whose 
successors  appear  to  have  exercised  a 
gentle  sway  at  Naples,  and  to  have  so 
strengthened  its  w£dls  as  to  make  it  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  fortified 
cities  of  Italy.     In  536  it  defied  the 
skill  and  resources  of  Belisarius,  who, 
however,  turned  aside   the   aqueduc* 
and  tnarched  his  troops  into  the  cii 
through  its  channel.      Besides  belt 
laid  uiidw  «w\i\fet'C\Qrck.  \a  '^'Si  '^j6^ 
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In  543  the  walls  resisted  the  attack  of 
Totila,  who,  after  a  protracted  siege, 
reduced  the  city  by  famine,  and  levelled 
its  fortifications  to  the  ground. 

4.  Under  the  Eastern  Emperors. — 
When  the  Gothic  kingdom  had  been 
subdued  by  Narses,  he  seized  Naples, 
and  made  it  subject  to  the  Exarchs  of 
Ravenna.  It  was  then  governed  nomi- 
nally by  dukes  appointed  by  the  em- 
perors, but  was  allowed  to  retain  its 
own  laws,  magistracy,  and  municipal 
institutions.  Under  these  dukes,  the 
walls  were  rebuilt  to  resist  the  invasion 
of  the  Longobards,  who  besieged  the 
city  without  success  in  581.  The  impe- 
rial authority  gradually  became  so  weak 
that  it  was  unable  to  prevent  the  citi- 
zens from  assuming  the  right  of  elect- 
ing their  own  governor  by  the  title  of 
Console  or  Buca, 

5.  Under  the  Hqmhlic  and  the  Lom- 
bards.— For  nearly  400  years  after  she 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire Naples  retained  its  independence. 
It  was  besieged  twice  by  the  Longobard 
dukes  of  Benevento  ;  in  81 5  by  Grimo- 
aldo  II.,  who  was  bought  off  by  the 
duke  Teotisto,  a  Greek,  for  8000  golden 
solidi;  and  in  821  by  Sicon  IV.,  who 
was  aided  by  Theodore,  the  former 
duke,  who  had  been  driven  into  exile. 
After  a  protracted  siege  the  Longobards 
withdrew,  but  they  compelled  Naples 
to  become  tributary  to  the  Duchy  of 
Benevento.  In  1027  Pandolfo  IV., 
prince  of  Capua,  besieged  and  took 
Naples  from  Duke  Sergio,  on  account 
of  the  hospitality  the  latter  had  af- 
forded to  Pandolfo  Count  of  Teano. 
But  in  1030  Sergio  recovered  the  city 
with  the  aid  of  the  Greeks  and  of  those 
Norman  adventurers  who  had  already 
begun  to  make  their  valour  felt  in 
Southern  Italy.  In  reward  for  the 
services  received,  Sergio  gave  the  Nor- 
mans some  land,  between  Capua  and 
Naples,  upon  which  they  built  Aversa^ 
and  of  which  he  conferred  on  their 
leader,  Rainulfo,  the  title  of  Count. 

^  ^^^h^^  ijie JVorfiians. — TlieJ^ormans 
^f^ono  attempt  to  possesa  themselves 
r^apJes  tin  1130,  when  Roger  besieged 


it,  and  after  a  protracted  siege  com- 
pelled it  to  surrender.  He  had  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  walls  measured,  and  found 
that  it  was  a  little  more  than  2  m. 
Roger  was  the  same  year  proclaimed 
King  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  William  I. 
(the  Bad),  his  son,  extended  the  circuit 
of  the  walls,  built  Castel  Capuano 
and  the  Cartel  dell*  Ovo.  The  walls 
appear  to  have  been  completed  by  his 
successors  William  II.  and  Tancred,  in 
whose  reign  the  city  was  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  Henry  VI.,  who  claimed 
the  kingdom  in  right  of  his  wife  Con- 
stance, the  only  daughter  of  Roger. 

7.  Under  theSuahians. — Frederick  II. 
founded  the  University  of  Naples,  and 
by  making  the  city  his  residence  be- 
came also  the  founder  of  its  greatness 
and  prosperity.  In  1253,  after  a  siege 
of  ten  months  by  Conrad,  his  son, 
Naples  was  compelled  by  famine  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  Conrad  demo- 
lished the  walls,  which  were  soon  after 
restored  and  enlarged  by  Innocent  IV. 

8.  Under  the  Angevine  di/nasty, — Chas. 
I.  made  greater  efforts  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  to  give  strength  and  im- 
portance to  Naples.  He  removed  the 
seat  of  government  from  Palermo  to 
Naples,  extended  the  city  on  the  E. 
side  as  far  as  the  Piazza  del  Mercato, 
filled  up  the  marshy  tract  between  the 
old  walls  and  the  sea,  and  built  in  1283 
the  Castel  Nuovo.  He  also  repaired  its 
walls,  paved  the  streets,  destroyed  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  Neapolitan  Re- 
public, began  the  restoration  of  the 
cathedral,  and  built  several  churches 
and  monasteries.  His  son  Charles  II. 
built  the  Molo  Grande  and  the  castle  of 
St.  Elmo,  enlarged  the  city  walls,  and 
strengthened  the  fortifications  on  the 
sea-side.  Naples  was  besieged  and 
captured  in  1387  by  Louis  II.  of  Anjou ; 
it  was  again  besieged  in  1420  by  Louis 
III.  of  the  same  family,  who  was  driven 
off  by  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  and  was  be- 
sieged and  captured  by  the  same  Alfonso 
on  his  own  account  in  1423.  In  1425 
the  city  walls  were  enlarged  towards 
the  sea  by  3oaima  11.  MS^TkSo  «.«jiu. 
besieged  tne  city ,  tliou^'^^^wsA.  eS^oX, 
in  1438,  in  1440,  aa^  Va  14\1^  \i\xx*m 
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1442,  after  a  protracted  siege,  he  en- 
tered it  through  the  canal  of  an 
aqueduct,  called  the  Pozzo  di  S.  Sofia, 
which  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  two 
deserters,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the 
Augeyine  dynasty. 

9.  Under  the  Aragonese  dynasty, — Fer- 
dinand I.  extended  the  city  walls  toward 
the  E.  &om  the  Carmine  to  S.  Giovanni  a 
Carbonara,  and  employed  Giuliano  da 
Majano  to  fortify  them.  He  opened 
new  gates,  some  of  which  are  still 
standing,  at  least  in  name,  as  are  por- 
tions of  the  walls.  He  also  restored 
the  cathedral,  erected  a  lighthouse  on 
the  Molo,  and  introduced  the  art  of 
printing  and  the  manufacture  of  silk. 

10.  Under  the  Spaniards. — On  the 
accession  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
Pietro  Navarro,  the  engineer,  was  em- 
ployed by  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova  to  mine 
the  Castel  dell'  Ovo.  In  1518  the  city 
was  besieged  by  Lautrec,  and  in  1535 
it  received  its  greatest  and  last  enlarge- 
ment from  the  viceroy  Don  Pedro  de 
Toledo.  He  extended  the  fortifications 
from  S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara  to  the 
hill  of  St.  Ehno,  including  the  hUl  of 
Pizzofalcone,  passing  along  the  site  of 
the  present  Piazza  delle  Pigne,  the 
Fosse  del  Grano,  and  the  Mercatello, 
and  rejoining  the  Angevine  walls  at  S. 
Sebastiano.  These  walls  were  built  of 
massive  blocks  of  tufa,  and  were  fur- 
nished with  bastions  and  curtains. 
Don  Pedro  also  filled  up  the  fosse  of 
the  Angevine  fortifications  on  the  W. 
side,  and  opened  the  Slrada  di  Toledo 
on  its  site.  He  constructed  the  main 
drain  in  the  Piazza  Pignasecca,  form- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  system  of 
sewers  which  he  carried  to  the  sea. 
He  also  built  the  royal  palace,  which 
was  occupied  by  Charles  V.  when  he 
landed  here  on  his  return  from  his 
African  expedition,  and  was  known  as 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio  till  1842,  when  it 
was  pulled  down.  In  1 540  he  converted 
the  old  Castel  Capuano  into  the  Palace 
of  the  Tribunals  and  the  General  Re- 
cord Office  of  the  kingdom.  Of  the 
other  viceroys  it  will  suffice  to  mention 

tAat  ID  1658  the  Duke  of  Alva  im- 
proved  the  worka  of  the  Mole;  in  1577 


the  Marques  de  Mondejar  built  the 
Arsenal;  in  1586  the  Duke  d'Ossuna 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
Museo  Borbonico  as  the  viceregal  sta- 
bles; in  1596  the  Count  d*01ivares 
commenced  the  Riviera  di  Chiaia ;  in 
1600  the  Count  de  Lemos  added  a  new 
wing  to  the  Palazzo  Reale  for  the 
reception  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain;  in 
1607  the  Count  de  Benevente  opened 
the  street  of  Poggio  Reale;  in  1615 
the  Count  de  Lemos  converted  the 
viceregal  stables  of  the  Duke  d'Ossuna 
into  a  university;  in  1634  the  Count  de 
Monterey  built  the  viaduct  of  Pizzofisil- 
cone  over  the  Strada  di  Chiaia ;  in  1640 
the  Duke  de  Medina  gave  his  name 
to  the  Porta  Medina;  in  1649  the 
Count  d'Onate  erected  the  first  theatre 
built  in  Naples,  called  the  Teatro  di  S. 
Bartolommeo,  which  was  pulled  down 
when  Carlo  III.  built  that  of  San  Carlo ; 
in  1668  Don  Pedro  Antonio  of  Aragon 
built  the  Dock  which  adjoins  the 
Arsenal;  and  in  1695  the  Duke  de 
Medina  Celi,  the  last  of  the  Spanish 
viceroys,  completed  the  Chiaia. 

If  the.  viceroys  did  little  for 
the  public  works  at  Naples,  we  can- 
not say  as  much  of  the  zeal  with 
which  they  removed  many  of  her 
works  of  art.  As  one  example  out  of 
many,  we  may  mention  that  the  Mar- 
ques de  Villafranca,  on  resigning  the 
viceroyalty,  which  he  held  only  for 
two  months,  in  1671,  carried  back  with 
him  to  Spain  the  statues  of  the  four 
rivers  from  the  fountain  on  the  Mole, 
the  statue  of  Venus  from  the  fountain 
of  the  Castel  Nuovo,  and  the  statues 
and  sculptures  by  Giovanni  da  Nola 
from  the  Fontana  Medina. 

1 1 .  Under  the  House  of  Austria, — ^The 
emperors  of  Austria  governed  the  king- 
dom by  their  viceroys,  who  were  mostly 
Germans.  In  the  brief  space  of  twenty- 
seven  years  there  were  not  less  than 
13  viceroys,  4  of  whom  held  office  for 
only  half  a  year  each.  Amidst  such 
changes  in  the  executive,  the  public 
works  were  wholly  disregarded. 

\^ .  Under  the  Spcwv.\ah.  "BcAwr^Mma •— ^^^^^, 
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accession  to  the  crown  by  the  title  of 
Charles  III.,  were  important  events  in 
the  history  of  modern  Naples,  which 
owes  to  him  her  present  development 
in  wealth,  in  population,  and  in  extent. 
He  enlarged  the  Palazzo  Reale,  com- 
pleted the  harbour  of  the  Molo  Grande, 
constructed  the  street  of  the  Marina, 
built  the  theatre  of  San  Carlo,  the 
Alberto  de'  Poveri,  and  the  palace  of 
Capodimonte,  etc.,  and  fortified  the 
shores  of  the  bay.  His  son,  Ferdinand 
I.,  and  Joseph  and  Murat  during  the 
French  occupation,  effected  also  great 
improvements;  the  Strada  di  S.  Carlo 
air  Arena,  the  Strada  del  Campo,  the 
Mergellina,  the  roads  of  Posilipo  and 
Capodimonte,  the  promenade  of  the 
Chiaia,  and  the  piazza  of  the  Palazzo 
Reale  were  constructed;  the  Botanic 
Garden,  the  Museum,  the  Academy, 
and  other  public  institutions  were  esta- 
blished. During  the  short  reign  of 
Francis  I.  the  new  harbour  for  ships 
of  war  was  begun ;  and  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  II.  has  already  seen  the 
completion  of  the  Ch.  of  S.  Francesco 
di  Paola,  the  extension  ©f  the  Chiaia, 
and  other  works  of  permanent  utility 
and  ornament. 


§  3.  POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Naples  for  some 
years  past  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
In  1830  it  was  358,  .550  ;  in  1846  it  was 
400,813.  In  1850  there  had  been  3051 
marriages;  14,991  births,  viz.  7606 
males  and  7385  females,  among  whom 
1977  were  foundlings  and  124  illegiti- 
mate children ;  and  15,015  deaths,  viz. 
8133  males  and  6882  females,  a  num- 
ber above  the  average  mortality,  which, 
calculated  for  ten  years,  shows  an  ex- 
cess of  births  of  nearly  1 100  per  annum. 
On  the  1st  January  1851  the  population 
was  416,475;  viz.  203,483  males  and 

fjf'fff  females;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  1861,  417,436.  ®  ^ 


§  4.  CLIMATE. 

The  following  notice  on  the  climate 
of  Naples  has  been  kindly  communi- 
cated by  an  eminent  English  physician, 
who  practised  there  for  many  years. 
It  will  prove  acceptable  to  visitors 
and  assist  them  in  the  selection  of.  a 
residence. 

"  The  climate  of  Naples  may  be 
called  tonic  and  bracing,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  Rome,  which  is  soft  and 
relaxing;  and,  if  we  were  to  compare 
it  with  any  place  in  England,  it  most 
nearly  resembles  that  of  Brighton; 
although,  of  course,  the  temperature  is 
much  higher  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  place.  Like  Brighton,  the  au- 
tumns are  delightful,  and  the  spring 
months,  February  and  March,  often 
very  trying  to  delicate  lungs,  from  the 
cold  dry  winds  which  then  prevail." 

**  Naples,  however,  is  neither  sub- 
ject to  the  same  degree  of  cold  in 
winter  nor  the  same  heat  in  summer 
as  either  Rome  or  Florence;  during 
the  two  hottest  months  of  the  year 
(July  and  August)  the  heat  of  the  sun 
is  so  tempered  by  the  sea  and  land 
breezes,  that  the  thermometer  seldom 
rises  to  84<^  of  Fahrenheit  and  is  often  be- 
low 80°,  while  in  winter  it  seldom  falls 
below  40°.  Snow  seldom  falls  in  the 
town  of  Naples,  or,  if  it  does,  it  melts 
immediately ;  but  it  often  lies  on  the 
surrounding  Apennines  for  weeks  or 
months,  and  it  is  when  the  wind  blows 
from  these  snow-capped  mountains 
that  the  air  is  coldest  and  most  trying 
to  delicate  constitutions.  These  winds 
are  most  prevalent  in  the  months  of  Feb. 
and  March,  and  these  are  the  months  of 
the  year  when  the  mortality  is  greatest ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  of 
June,  July,  and  August,  when  the  heat 
is  the  highest,  are  perhaps  the  most 
free  from  illness,  since  the  habits  of 
the  inhabitants  lead  them  to  work 
early  in  the  morning  and  late  at 
night,  and  to  rest  during  the  heat  of 
the  day ;  so  that  they  are  seldom  ex- 
posed to  the  excesaWe  \iea\.  o?  ^e  smtsl. 
The  time  w^ien  t\ie  \i«aX  H»  m<»\.ife\\. 
is  during  tYie  pxevflXcfice  oi  ^^  w;ttWiQ.Q 
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winds,  for  then  the  sea  and  land 
breezes  are  for  a  time  suspended ;  but 
these  winds  seldom  last  for  more  than 
three  days,  and,  though  enervating  for 
the  time,  they  leave  behind  no  bad 
effects." 

"  The  greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls 
during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of 
September ;  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August  there  is  little  or 
none,  and  by  the  end  of  the  last  of 
these  mouths  the  grass  is  nearly  burned 
up  by  the  heat ;  but  as  soon  as  the  rains 
fall  everything  revives,  and  from  the 
end  of  September  till  the  middle  or 
end  of  December  the  climate  is  that 
of  an  English  summer;  and  this  is  the 
season  when  the  superiority  of  the 
Neapolitan  climate  over  that  of  Rome 
is  the  greatest.  In  Feb.  and  March,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  weather  is  usually 
very  variable,  and  N.  or  N.E.  winds 
prevail;  circumstances  which  render 
these  two  months  very  trying  to  deli- 
cate lungs ;  and  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  the  climate  of  Rome,  which 
is  softer  and  less  variable,  is  then  pre- 
ferable in  such  cases." 

"There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  in 
Rome  that  the  sulphureous  vapour  from 
Vesuvius  is  injurious  to  consumptive 
patients  who  reside  at  Naples:  this, 
however,  is  quite  at  variance  with  the 
fact  that  the  Neapolitan  physicians 
send  their  patients  from  Naples  to 
Santo  lorio,  a  place  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain,  and  find  that 
they  do  better  there  than  in  the  city. 
As  to  the  localities  in  Naples  most 
suitable  to  invalids,  travellers  have 
little  choice;  for  the  only  situation 
where  houses  fit  for  foreigners  to  in- 
habit can  be  found  are  in  the  quarter 
of  the  Chiaia  and  Sta.  Lucia.  Of 
these,  the  best  are  to  be  found  from 
the  Crocelle  on  the  E.,  along  the 
Chiatamone  and  Riviera  di  Chiaia,  to 
where  the  road  of  the  Mergellina  and 
Piedigrotta  separate  on  the  W.  These 
houses  have  a  southern  aspect,  and  are 
protected  by  the  Vomero  and  Pizzo 
Falcone  from  the  N.  and  N.E.  winds, 
and  when  the  lungs  are  sound  no 
situation  can  be  more  agreeable;  but 
where  pulmonary  affections  exist,  the 
streets  which  are  situated  behind  the 


Riviera  di  Chiaia,  and  consequently 
farther  removed  from  the  influence 
of  the  sea,  are  considered  preferable, 
although  they  are  generally  of  an 
inferior  description,  as  to  accommoda- 
tion, to  those  in  the  Riviera  di  Chiaia. 
The  houses  best  suited  to  such  invalids 
are  in  the  Vico  Carminiello,  the  Stra- 
da  San  Pasquale,  the  Strada  Santa 
Teresa,  and  Chiaia.  Those  on  the 
quay  of  Santa  Lucia  are  much  exposed 
to  the  N.E.  and  easterly  winds,  and 
therefore  very  unsuitable  to  invalids,  ex- 
cept during  the  autumn  and  late  in  the 
spring,  when  they  are  very  agreeable 
and  cheerful,  from  their  facing  Vesu- 
vius, and  overlooking  the  city  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  bay.  What  has 
been  said  of  Santa  Lucia  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  few  houses  which  are 
to  be  had  in  the  Mergellina ;  they  are 
cold  in  winter,  but  very  agreeable  in 
the  autumn  or  early  in  summer. 
Houses  built  upon  the  tufa  rock  are 
generally  considered  to  be  damper  and 
less  healthy  than  those  which  are  at 
a  distance  from  it;  but  this,  if  true, 
onlv  applies  to  the  rooms  in  the  rear, 
which  are  generally  occupied  by  ser- 
vants or  used  as  kitchens ;  and  a  long 
experience  would  scarcely  bear  us  out 
in  saying  that  these  occupants  are  less 
healthy  than  their  more  comfortably 
located  masters." 

Notwithstanding  this  favourable  re- 
port on  the  climate  of  Naples,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  of  late  years  it 
has  proved  far  from  healthy  to  foreign 
visitors ;  and  it  is  an  indisputable  fact 
that  many  British  and  American  visi- 
tors have  contracted  fevers  which  have 
ended  fatally  in  Rome  and  Florence  on 
their  return  journey.  This  can,  in 
a  great  number  of  cases,  be  traced 
to  the  parts  of  Naples  they  have 
inhabited,  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Chiaja  and  of  the  Largo  della  Vittoria, 
where  many  of  the  hotels  most  fre- 
quented by  strangers  are  situated,  and 
which  have  been  rendered  pestilential 
by  the  drains  which  run  near  them  to 
empty  themselves  into  the  sea  close 
by.  This  nuisance,  in  spite  o^^  "VJsNa. 
repeated  '^Toim.^'fe^  Q»i  ^^  tss^sjSss^:^'^ 
aut\iOT\\\e%  Vo  T^mc3r^^\X,NHi^wv>«»X'Sv^ 
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the  opening  of  a  main  drain  opposite 
the  Piazza  della  Vittoria,  and  of 
two  eq[ually  pestilential  ones  below 
the  Villa  Reale,  the  contents  of 
which,  spreading  themselves  over  the 
sea  when  there  is  little  movement  in 
its  waters,  give  rise  to  a  most  disagree- 
able and  unwholesome  effluvium.  It 
so  happens,  therefore,  that  often  this 
most  fashionable  quarter  of  the  city  is 
much  more  unsalubrious  than  the  most 
confined  quarters  of  the  old  city.  The 
remedy  for  this  evil  is,  however, 
in  the  hands  of  the  authorities, 
by  flushing  the  principal  drain  from 
time  to  time  and  by  carrying  its  mouth 
farther  into  the  sea,  so  that  its  outfall 
will  at  all  times  be  some  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  water. 


§  5.  ANTIQUITIES. 

There  are  few  remains  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Naples,  though  the 
country  around  is  covered  with  ruins 
of  temples,  theatres,  and  villas,  and 
her  museum  is  rich  in  monuments  of 
Greek  and  Roman  art. 

The  fragments  of  the  Temple  of  Cas- 
tor  and  Pollux  are  preserved  in  the 
fa5ade  of  the  Ch.  of  San  Paolo,  which 
occupies  its  site  (see  p.  131).  They 
consist  of  two  columns,  a  portion  of 
an  architrave,  and  two  torsi. 

Of  the  other  temples  scarcely  any- 
thing has  survived  except  the  names. 
The  sites  of  the  Temples  of  Neptune  and 
of  Apollo  are  occupied  by  the  cathedral, 
the  old  basilica  of  Santa  Restituta 
being  supposed  to  stand  on  the  foun- 
dations of  the  temple  of  Apollo;  the 
site  of  the  Temple  of  Ceres  is  occupied 
by  the  Ch.  of  S.  Gregorio  Armeno; 
that  of  the  Temple  of  Mercury  by  the 
Ch.  of  SS.  Apostoli;  that  of  the  Temple 
of  Vesta  by  the  little  Ch.  of  S.  Maria 
Rotonda  in  the  Casacalenda  Palace ; 
and  that  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  by  the 
Ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore. 

The  Catacombs,  or  rather  those  por- 
tions of  them  which  are  called  Le  Cata' 
combe  di  San  Gennaro,  are  situated  on 
tAe  ^anks  of  the  hill  of  Capodimonte. 
TAe  only  entrance  now  open  is  that  at 
^e  Cb,  of  8.  Oennaro  de'  Poveri,   The 


Ch.  of  S.  Gennaro  was  erected  in  the 
8th  centy.  on  the  site  of  the  small 
chapel  in  which  the  body  of  S.  Janu- 
arius  was  deposited  by  S.  Severus  in 
the  time  of  Constantine.  The  altar, 
the  episcopal  chair  cut  in  the  tufa,  and 
some  paintings  on  the  walls  are  still 
preserved  in  it.  The  catacombs  are 
excavated  in  the  volcanic  tufti  in  the 
face  of  the  hill.  They  form  a  long 
series  of  corridors  and  chambers,  ar- 
ranged in  three  stories  communicating 
with  each  other  by  flights  of  steps.  In  a 
part  which  was  closed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  centy.  Is  a  ch.  with  three 
arches,  supported  by  columns  cut  out  of 
the  tufa  rock,  with  an  altar,  episcopal 
seat,  and  baptistery  of  stone ;  in  another 
part  is  a  fountain  which  was  probably 
used  for  baptismal  purposes.  Along 
the  walls  of  the  corridors  and  cham- 
bers are  excavated  numerous  loculij  or 
niches,  in  which  may  still  be  seen  ske- 
letons, and  rude  delineations  of  the 
olive-branch,  the  dove,  the  fish,  and 
other  symbols  of  the  early  Christians, 
with  here  and  there  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion. These  niches  were  formerly 
closed  by  slabs  of  marble,  many 
fragments  of  which,  having  inscrip- 
tions, formed  the  pavementof  the  Ch.  of 
S.  Gennaro,  but  have  been  removed  to 
the  Museum. 

The  antiquaries  of  Naples  have  ex- 
pended a  great  amount  of  learning  and 
research  in  discussions  on  the  origin  of 
these  catacombs.  Some  have  identified 
them  with  the  gloomy  abodes  of  the 
Cimmerians  of  Homer;  others  have 
considered  them  theZaM^mia?or  quarries 
from  which  the  ancients  extracted  the 
tufa  stone  for  building  purposes ;  while 
others  have  supposed  that  they  were 
excavated  by  the  early  Christians  as  a 
place  of  refuge  from  persecution  and  of 
repose  after  death .  Passages  and  cham- 
bers so  extensive  and  intricate  could 
not  have  been  the  work  of  men  who 
sought  concealment  for  their  religious 
worship ;  and  it  is  to  the  Greek  colo- 
nists that  the  construction  of  these 
catacombs  is  now  generally  ascribed. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  both 
the  Romans  and  the  early  Christians 
subsequently  appTo^iAa.\ftSL\\vein>Vi  their 
oini  use,— t\ie  iBLtXet  fox  ^<b  ^xo^^^si* 
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of  worship  as  well  as  of  sepulture.  S. 
Januarius,  S.  Gaudiosus,  S.  Agrippinus, 
and  other  Martyrs,  subsequently  canon- 
ised, were  interred  in  them.  Hence  the 
catacombs  in  the  middle  ages  were  re- 
garded with  peculiar  sanctity,  and  the 
clergy  of  the  city  had  to  visit  them 
at  least  once  a  year.  They  be- 
came the  burial-place  of  the  victims 
of  the  plague  of  1656;  and  the  Abate 
Romanelli,  on  exploring  them  in  1814, 
found  several  bodies  of  the  (plague 
victims  still  entire,  and  clothed  in  the 
dresses  they  had  worn  in  life.  The  in- 
scriptions discovered  in  them  relate  ex- 
clusively to  Christians,  not  one  having 
been  found  which  belongs  to  Pagan 
times.  The  extent  of  the  catacombs  is 
said  to  be  very  great. 

The  Ponti  Rossi  is  the  modem  name 
given  to  the  remains  of  the  Julian 
aqueduct,  Aqua  Julia,  about  50  m.  long, 
constructed  by  Augustus  to  supply  the 
Roman  fleets  at  Misenum  with  water. 
It  commenced  at  Serino,  in  the  Princi- 
pato  Ultra,  and  was  fed  by  the  waters 
of  the  Sabeto.  The  remains  now 
visible  lie  in  a  deep  cutting  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill  of  Capodimonte,  and  are  built 
of  solid  masses  of  tufa,  lined  with  red 
bricks,  from  which  the  epithet  Rossi 
is  derived.  Before  reaching  this  valley 
the  aqueduct  separated  into  two 
branches.  One  of  these  proceeded  into 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  furnished  it 
with  its  principal  supply  of  water  down 
to  the  time  of  Belisarius,  who  broke 
down  this  branch ,  and  marched  his  troops 
through  the  channel.  The  other  branch 
crossed  the  Vomero,  where  its  remains 
may  still  be  seen.  At  that  point  it 
again  divided,  one  branch  proceeding 
to  the  Roman  villas  on  the  point  of 
Posilipo,  the  other  by  Monte  Olibano 
to  Baise  and  Misenum,  where  it  ter- 
minated in  the  Piscina  Mirahilis.  The 
ruins  of  the  Ponti  Rossi  were  repaired 
in  1843,  when  care  was  taken  to  pre- 
serve their  antique  character. 

The  Anticaglia,  in  the  street  of  the 
same  name,  are  the  two  arches  and 
other  remains  of  an  ancient  theatre. 
From  the  fragments  which  may  still 
be  traced  in  some  cellars  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood it  must  have  been  of  con- 
aderable  size. 


On  the  outer  wall  of  the  monastery 
of  Sta.  Maria  Egiziaca  a  Forcella  is 
a  tablet  with  a  Greek  inscription,  sup- 
posed of  the  time  of  Domitian,  rela- 
tive to  a  statue  and  other  honours 
decreed  to  Tettia  Casta,  a  priestess. 


§  6.  GATES. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  frag- 
ments of  its  wall  and  ditch,  Naples  re- 
tains nothing  of  its  mediaeval  fortifica- 
tions but  its  3  castles  and  a  few  of  its 
modernised  gates,  which,  being  sur- 
rounded by  streets  and  houses,  are  now 
within  the  city.  They  all  have  a  bust 
of  S.  Gaetano  placed  over  them  in  con- 
sequence of  a  vow  of  the  municipality 
to  that  saint  during  the  plague  in  1656. 

The  Porta  Capuana  stands  on  what 
was  the  high  road  to  Capua  before  the 
new  road  by  Capodichino  was  opened. 
It  is  decorated  with  the  arms  of  Fer- 
dinand I.  of  Aragon,  by  whom  it  was 
erected,  as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  city 
in  this  direction.  The  modern  orna- 
mented gate  dates  from  1535,  when 
Charles  V.  made  his  entry  into  Naples. 
The  bas-reliefs  and  statues  of  St. 
Agnello  and  San  Gennaro  were  then 
placed  OTer  it.  The  two  towers  which 
flank  the  gate  are  of  the  time  of  Fer- 
dinand I.,  and  were  called  L'Onore  and 
La  VirtUy  names  still  inscribed  upon 
them.  The  road  which  passes  out  of 
this  gate  is  the  post-road  to  Avellino 
and  La  Puglia. 

The  Porta  Nolana,  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Strada  Egiziaca,  opens 
on  a  road  which  leads  to  tne  Arenaccia, 
and  formerly  also  to  Nola.  It  is  also 
flanked  by  two  round  towers,  and  has 
a  bas-relief  of  Ferdinand  I.  over  it. 

The  Porta  del  Carminey  which  stood 
near  the  Ch.  of  S.  Maria  del  Car- 
mine, on  the  site  of  the  Porta  della 
Conceria  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  has 
been  recently  removed,  to  widen  the 
road  leading  to  the  rly.  stat.  On  each 
side  remain  its  two  massive  round 
towers,  bearing  the  names  of  Fide- 
lissima  and  La  Vittoria^  qvqk  ^^ 
arch,  'was  \\v^  ^X-aLVoA  ow  Vqx^<^^<S«-  ^"^ 
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mains  of  ronnd  towers  between  this 
gate  and  the  Porta  Capuana,  forming 
portions  of  the  Arragoaese  wall  on  this 
side  of  the  city. 

The  Porta  Medina^  in  a  street  on 
the  W.  of  the  Toledo,  was  built  ac- 
cording to  its  inscription  by  the  Vice- 
roy Duke  de  Medina,  in  1640,  from  the 
designs  of  Fansaga,  at  the  expense 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

The  other  gates  are  the  Porta  Alba,  so 
called  from  the  Viceroy  Duke  of  Alba, 
but  more  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Porta  Sciuscella,  in  the  Largo  Spirito 
Santo;  and  the  Porta  di  San  Gennaro, 
near  the  Piazza  delle  Pigne.  These 
gates  are  comparatively  modern,  and 
offer  no  interest. 

The  other  entrances  to  the  city  which 
have  no  gates  are  the  Strada  del  Campo, 
and  the  Strada  di  Capodichino,  both  of 
which  lead  to  the  point  called  h  Campo, 
where  the  roads  to  Caserta  and  to 
Capua  branch  off; — the  Strada  di  Ca- 
podimonte,  leading  to  the  Palace  of  the 
same  name,  and  thence  into  the  road 
to  Capua  by  Aversa; — the  Strada  di 
Posilipo,  and  of  the  Grotta,  both  leading 
to  Pozzuoli  and  Baiae. 


§  7.  PORTS. 

Naples  has  three  ports,  the  Porto 
Piccolo,  the  Porto  Grande,  and  the 
Porto  Militare. 

The  Porto  Piccohf  although  now  only 
adapted  for  boats,  is  historically  inte- 
resting, as  the  last  remnant  of  the 
ancient  port  of  Palsepolis.  It  extended 
inland  as  far  as  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  Ch.  of  S.  Pietro  Martire. 
Hence  the  whole  of  this  district  of  the 
city  is  called  the  Qiuxrtiere  di  Porto. 
The  foundations  of  an  ancient  light- 
house are  to  be  seen  near  S.  Onofrio 
de'  Vecchi,  and  gave  to  a  small  street 
adjoining  the  name  of  Lantema  Vec- 
chia.  The  harbour  which  now  remains 
is  little  more  than  a  basin  or  wet  dock. 
The  shallowing  of  its  water  has  been 
going  on  for  a  considerable  period.  On 
tAe  point  of  the  Molo  Piccolo,  which 
separates  the  Porto  Piccolo  from  the 
^orto  Grande,  is  the  Immaoolatella,  in 


which  the  Captain  of  the  Port  and  a 
branch  of  the  Board  of  Health  have 
their  offices — the  general  landing-place 
from  steamers.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
port  is  the  Custom-house.  The  district 
on  the  S.E.  of  this  port  is  called  the 
Mandracchio,  a  term  in  which  some  of 
the  local  antiquaries  recognise  the 
Phoenician  designation  of  the  old  har- 
bour, and  others  the  original  market- 
place for  herds,  mandre^  of  cows.  It 
IS  inhabited  by  the  lowest  populace, 
whose  habits  have  given  rise  to  the 
proverb  educato  al  Mandracchio. 

The  Porto  Grande  was  fonned  in 
1302  by  Charles  II.,  of  Anjou.  He 
constructed  the  Mole  called  the  Molo 
Grande,  which  was  enlarged  by  Alfonso 
of  Aragon.  At  its  extremity,  at  the 
close  of  the  15th  centy.,  a  lighthouse 
was  erected,  which  was  destroyed  by 
lightning  and  rebuilt  in  1656,  and  lastly 
reduced  to  its  present  form  in  1843. 
Charles  III.,  in  1740,  completed  the 
harbour  by  carrying  a  pier  to  the 
N.E.  nearly  as  long  as  the  mole  itself, 
leaving  the  lighthouse  at  the  elbow 
and  converting  its  whole  length  towards 
the  sea  into  a  battery  of  long  32-pound 
^uns.  This  fort  was  so  much  extended 
m  1792  as  to  cover  the  whole  arm 
erected  by  Charles.  Under  this  pier 
are  moored  all  passenger  and  mercan- 
tile steam-vessels.  The  harbour  itself 
has  suffered,  like  the  Porto  Piccolo, 
from  the  accumulation  of  the  sand  and 
mud,  but  it  has  still  3  or  4  fathoms 
in  its  deepest  part.  It  is  considered 
safe,  as  ships  when  once  within  the 
mole  are  protected  from  all  winds; 
but  the  heavy  swell  which  rolls  into 
the  bay  after  a  S.  W.  gale  makes  it  some- 
times difficult  to  enter.  A  much  more 
extensive  port  is  projected,  and  in  pro- 
gress, off  the  E.  extremity  of  La  Mari- 
nella,  which  will  include  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  present  roadstead,  the 
foundations  of  the  piers  having  been 
laid  in  May,  1862,  by  King  Victor 
Emmanuel. 

The  Porto  Militare  is  a  new  harbour 
exclusively  for  ships  of  war.  It  was 
begun  in  1 826  by  Francis  I.  The  old 
mole  of  the  Porto  Grande  forms  its 
boundary  on  Oie  ^  .ISi.,  veA  oti  the  S.  W. 
it  is  eucloBeSi  \sy  «t  \>to«A.  wATaass^vs^ 
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pier  running  into  the^  sea  in  a  S.E. 
direction  for  a  distance  of  1200  ft.,  to 
terminate  in  an  arm  bending  to  the  N.E. 
The  depth  of  water  in  this  harbour  is 
about  5  fathoms. 

Fri^tes  and  the  smaller  ships  of  war 
sometimes  anchor  within  thg  head  of 
the  Molo  Grande ;  but  the  usual  an- 
chorage is  about  a  mile  S.S.E.  of  the 
lighthouse,  where  the  depth  of  water  is 
from  25  to  38  fathoms. 


§  8.  BRIDGES. 

Although  there  are  four  bridges,  so 
called,  at  Naples,  there  is  only  one 
which  is  properly  entitled  to  the  name, 
the  others  being  viaducts  which  span 
the  valleys  or  depressions  within  the 
city  itself.  In  fact,  there  is  only  one 
stream  at  Naples  to  require  a  bridge, 
and  that  is  the  Sebeto,  the  classic  Sebe- 
thuSy  a  small  and  shallow  stream. 

Nee  tu  carminibns  nostris  indictus  abibis, 
(Ebale,  quern  generasse  Telon  Sebethide 

nympha 
Fertur,  Teleboom  Capreas  cum  regna  teneret 
Jam  senior.  Vmo,  JSn,  vii.  734. 

The  bridge  over  the  Sebeto,  called 
the  Fonte  delta  Maddalena,  was  built  by 
Charles  III.  on  the  site  of  a  more  an- 
cient one,  called  the  Ponte  di  Guiscardo. 
It  derives  its  present  name  from  the 
adjoining  ch.  of  La  Maddalena. 

The  Ponte  di  Chiaia  is  a  viaduct, 
built  in  1634,  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  hills  of  Pizzofalcone 
and  Sant*  Elmo.  It  was  rebuilt  in  its 
present  form  in  1838. 

The  Ponte  delta  Sanitd  is  a  noble 
viaduct,  built  in  1809  by  the  French 
as  part  of  the  new  road  which  they 
made  from  the  Toledo  to  Capo- 
dimonte.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
suburb  of  La  Sanitk,  which  is  reputed 
to  be  one  of  the  healthiest  quarters  of 
Naples. 

The  Ponte  dell*  Tmmricotatettaf  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Strada  del 
Piliero,  near  the  Molo  Piccolo.  It  was 
erected  by  Charles  III.,  and  rebuilt  in 
1843  hy  Ferdinand  II. 


§  9.  CASTLES. 

The  Castet  Nuovo,  with  its  towers 
and  fosses,  massive  in  bulk  and  iiTC- 
gular  in  plan,  has  been  sometimes 
called  the  Bastile  of  Naples,  although 
its  position  near  the  port,  and  the  iso- 
lated fortress  which  occupies  its  centre, 
give  it  a  more  general  resemblance  to 
the  Tower  of  London. 

It  was  begun  in  1283  by  Charles  I. 
from  the  designs  of  Giovamii  di  Pisa, 
in  what  was  then  called  the  French 
style  of  fortification  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  German  manner,  which, 
we  are  told,  was  so  displeasing  to 
Charles  in  the  Castel  Capuano.  Charles 
did  not  see  it  completed.  His  suc- 
cessors used  it  as  their  palace,  being 
at  that  time  beyond  the  boundaiies  of 
the  city,  and  near  the  sea.  About  the 
middle  of  the  15th  centy.  Alfonso  I. 
enlarged  it  by  the  addition  of  another 
line  of  walls  and  towers,  protected 
by  a  deep  fosse  and  round  towers  at 
the  comers,  two  of  which  may  be  still 
seen  on  the  side  of  the  Strada  del . 
Molo.  Of  the  outer  wall  of  Alfonso, 
these  circular  bastions  are  supposed 
to  be  the  only  portion  now  remain- 
ing, the  greater  part  of  the  present 
works  being  attributed  to  Don  Pedro 
de  Toledo,  who  built  the  square  bas- 
tions about  1546.  The  castle  consists 
of  5  towers  of  great  diameter—  3  to- 
wards the  Piazza  del  Castello,  2  towards 
the  sea;  the  whole  united  by  a  curtain, 
now  a  range  of  lofty  edifices,  destined 
as  barracks.  In  1735  Charles  III. 
reduced  the  whole  to  the  form  in 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  we  now 
see  it.  The  chief  object  of  interest 
in  the  Castel  Nuovo  is  the  Triumphed 
Arch  erected  in  1470,  in  honour  of  the 
entrj'  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon  into  Naples 
in  1443,  by  Pietro  di  Martino,  a 
Milanese  architect,  or,  according  to 
Vasari,  by  Giutiano  da  Maiano,  It  stands 
between  two  of  the  old  Angevin, 
towers,  "wVvosfe  tsv^^'svn^  "sr^s5\^  ^jssvsNx"*^ 
s\ugu\aY\^  ^'\V\v  \V%  cNasKv^ia^L  'fe\:^\&  jc^ 
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tween  these  solid  towers,  it  gives,  at 
first  sight,  the  appearance  of  a  tri- 
umphal arch  which  has  been  elongated 
upwards.  This,  however,  was  no  fault 
of  the  architect,  who  had  designed 
his  work  on  a  different  scale  for  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo ;  but  the  interest  of 
Niccol6  Bozzuto,  a  veteran  officer  of 
Alfonso,  whose  house  was  to  be  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  the  monu- 
ment, induced  the  king  to  order  the 
site  to  be  changed  to  the  Castel  Nuovo. 
It  consists  of  an  archway  flanked  by  2 
fluted  Corinthian  columns  supporting  a 
frieze  and  cornice,  and  an  attic  contain- 
ing the  bas-reliefs  of  Alfonso's  entry 
into  Naples,  in  the  execution  of  which 
•  contributed  the  sculptors  Isaia  da  Pisa, 
Merliano,  Andrea  Fiorentino,  a  pupil  of 
Donatello,  and  SUvestro  delVAquila,  Up- 
on this  rests  another  frieze  and  cornice 
surmounted  by  a  second  arch,  probably 
destined  for  an  equestrian  statue,  which 
supports  four  niches  containing  statues 
illustrative  of  Alfonso's  virtues.  Over 
the  first  arch  is  the  inscription  Al- 
PHONSvs  Rex  Hispanvs  Sicvlvs  Ita- 

UCVS    PIVS    CLEMENS   INVICTVS.       The 

bas-relief  is  very  interesting  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  sculpture  of  the  15th  centy. 
It  represents  Alfonso  entering  Naples 
in  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  four 
horses,  in  the  style  seen  on  ancient 
medals,  attended  by  his  courtiers  and 
authorities  of  the  city,  all  of  whom  are 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  period. 
Over  it  is  the  inscription  Alphonsvs 
Regvm  princeps  hanc  condidit  ar- 
CEM.  The  three  statues  of  St.  Michael, 
St.  Anthony  Abbot,  and  St.  Sebastian, 
and  the  two  recumbent  ones,  on 
the  summit  of  the  arch,  are  by  Gio- 
vanni da  Nbla,  and  were  added  by  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo.  On  the  inside 
of  the  arch  are  some  high  reliefs 
of  warriors.  Passing  under  this 
arch  we  enter  the  piazza  by  the  cele- 
brated Bronze  Gates,  executed  by  the 
monk  Guglielmo  of  Naples,  and  repre- 
senting in  various  compartments  the 
victories  of  Ferdinand  I.  over  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  and  the  rebellious  barons. 
Imbedded  in  one  of  the  gates  is  a  can- 
non-ha}},  £red,  according  to  Paolo 
GJovio,  daring  one  of  the  contests 
between  the  French  and  Spaniards  in 


I 


the  time  of  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova.  It 
was  fired  from  the  interior  of  the  castle 
by  the  French,  who  had  closed  the 
gates  at  the  first  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  ball  was  unable 
to  penetrate  the  gate,  and  has  since 
remained  so  imbedded  in  the  metal 
that  it  cannot  be  removed  though  it 
can  be  turned  round.  Beyond  the  gates 
are  the  ch.,  the  barracks,  and  a  build- 
ing which  is  said  to  date  from  the  time 
of  the  Angevin  kings,  and  in  which  is 
the  magnificent  hall  used  as  the  prin- 
cipal Armoury,  called  the  Sala  di  S. 
Luuji,  or  the  Sala  delle  Armi,  This 
hall  has  been  at  different  times  a 
room  of  royal  audience,  a  saloon  for 
state  festivals,  a  music  hall,  and  a 
court  theatre.  Within  its  walls  Ce- 
lestin  V.  abdicated  the  pontificate  in 
1294,  and  the  Count  of  Sarno  and 
Antonello  Petrucci  were  arrested  by 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon.  In  an- 
other room,  converted  into  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  S.  Francesco  di  Paola, 
that  saint  had  his  famous  interview 
with  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon  as  he 
passed  through  Naples  on  his  way  to 
France,  whither  he  had  been  summoned 
by  Louis  XI.  The  picture  of  the  saint 
is  ascribed  to  Spagnoletto,  In  the  ch., 
dedicated  to  Santa  Barbara,  the  Corin- 
thian architecture  of  its  principal 
entrance  is  by  Giuliano  da  Maiano.  It 
exhibits,  in  the  details  of  its  deco- 
rations, after  the  usual  manner  of 
the  time,  an  incongruous  mixture  of 
sacred  and  profane  objects.  Over  the 
door  is  a  beautiful  bas-relief  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  said  to  be  also  by 
Majano,  with  low  reliefs  on  the  lintel  of 
subjects  from  the  life  of  our  Saviour, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  fa9ade  a  hand- 
some wheel  Gothic  window.  In  the 
choir,  behind  the  high  altar,  is  a  picture 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much:  controversy. 
Vasari  attributes  it  to  Van  Eyck,  and 
says  it  is  one  of  the  first  works  which 
he  painted  in  oils,  after  his  discovery  or 
rediscovery  of  the  art  of  oil  painting. 
Vasari  adds  that  it  was  sent  by  some 
Italian  merchants  trading  in  Flanders 
as  a  present  to  Alfonso  I.,  and*  that  on 
its  arrival  at"Na.^\ea  everj  -^"ainter  hast- 
ened to  Vie'w  \\.  aa  «iQr\«\x>srt;^.    ^^'ix^ 
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ascribe  it  to  Zingaro,  or  to  his  pupils 
the  DonzelU,  on  the  evidence  that  the 
countenances  of  the  three  Magi,  being 
portraits  of  Alfonso  I.,  Ferdinand  I., 
and  another  royal  person  of  the 
time  (perhaps  Lucrezia  d'Alagni),  Van 
Eyck,  who  painted  it  in  Flanders, 
could  not  have  introduced  the  portrait 
of  the  king  whom  he  had  never  seen. 
To  evade  this  objection  it  has  been 
sometimes  stated,  though  without  his- 
torical evidence,  that  the  countenances 
of  the  Magi  were  retouched  and 
changed  into  portraits  by  Lo  Zingaro. 
Near  the  sacristy  is  a  small  statue  of 
the  Virgin  with  the  child  in  her  arms ; 
it  is  attributed  to  Giuliano  da  Maiano  by 
Cicognara,  who  praises  the  elegance  of 
the  figures  and  the  richness  of  the 
drapery  ;  and  on  the  1.  of  the  high  altar 
a  handsome  ciborium,  with  reliefs,  pro- 
bably by  the  same  sculptor.  The 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  ch.  has 
been  remodelled  in  the  ordinary  exe- 
crable Spanish  taste  of  the  ISthcenty., 
no  trace  of  its  original  painted  archi- 
tecture remaining,  except  the  facade 
and  spiral  turrets  of  the  fa9ade. 
Behind  the  choir  is  a  singular 
Winding  Stair  of  158  steps,  leading  to 
the  summit  of  the  Campanile.  It 
has  been  ascribed  to  Giovanni  da  Pisa, 
but  it  is  more  probably  a  work  of  the 
15th  cent.  A  covered  gallery  between 
the  castle  and  the  psdace  afforded  a 
means  of  retreat  from  the  latter  in  case 
of  popular  commotion,* 

The  Dockyard  and  Arsenal  adjoin  the 
Castel  Nuovo  and  the  Royal  Palace. 
The  Arsenal  was  founded  by  the  Viceroy 
Mendozain  1577.  The  Wet  Dock,  or 
Darsena,  was  begun  in  1668  from  the 
designs  of  a  Carthusian  monk  called 
Bonaventura  Fresti,  who,  having  been  a 
carpenter  in  early  life,  and  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  engineering,  in- 
duced the  Viceroy  Don  Pedro  of  Aragon 
to  intrust  to  him  the  construction  of  a 
new  dock.    In  spite  of  all  remonstrance, 

•  By  a  decree  of  the  Qovemment  all  the  por- 
tion of  the  Castel  Nuovo  that  could  threaten 
the  cit}'  was  to  be  pulled  down,  leaving  only 
what  may  be  called  the  monumental  or  historical 
portion,  described  in  the  above  paragraph ;  but 
like  many  projects  on  paper  here,  little  has 
been  done  to  carry  it  into  execution. 


he  persisted  in  excavating  it  on  the 
narrow  site  below  the  palace.  During 
the  progress  of  the  work,  the  accumu- 
lation of  water  proved  too  much  for 
the  engineering  talents  of  the  monk. 
The  Viceroy  at  length  employed  the 
able  architect  Francesco  Ficchiatti,  who 
completed  the  works  with  great  skill. 
Considerable  additions  have  been  made 
to  them  of  late  years,  particularly 
since  the  introduction  of  steam-navi- 
gation. The  Darsena  now  commu- 
nicates with  the  Porto  Militare,  and 
by  the  latter  with  the  sea. 

Castel  delV  Ovo,  so  called  from  its 
oval  form,  stands  on  the  small  island 
which  Pliny  describes  under  the  name 
of  Megaris,  and  is  now  joined  to  the 
mainland  of  Pizzofalcone  by  a  causeway 
on  arches  800  ft.  long.  Some  antiquaries 
supposed  Lucullus  to  have  had  a  villa 
on  this  island,  and  identified  it  with  the 
Casirum  Lucuilaniim  of  the  5th  cent.,  to 
which  Odoacer  consigned  Romulus 
Augustulus  at  the  fall  of  the  Western 
empire.  Others  have  placed  the 
Castrum  Zuculianum  at  Nisita,  and 
Mazzocchi  extended  it  to  the  whole 
shore  of  the  Bagnoli,  and  even  to  the 
Lake  of  Agnano.  But  Chiarito  has 
shown  that  it  was  on  the  hill  of  Pizzofal- 
cone, which  in  the  middle  ages  was  also 
called  Echya,  Emplu,  &c.  In  the  4th  cent, 
this  island  was  given  by  Constantine 
to  the  church,  and  was  called  the  Isola 
di  S.  Salvatore.  The  castle  was  founded 
in  1154  by  William  I.  on  the  designs 
of  Maestro  Buono,  It  was  continued 
by  Frederick  II.,  who  held  within 
its  walls  a  general  parliament  in  1218, 
and  in  1221  intrusted  the  work  to 
Niccol6  da  Pisa ;  it  was  completed, 
however,  as  Vasari  tells  us,  by  his  con- 
temporary Fuccio.  Charles  I.  added 
considerably  to  the  castle,  and  made  it 
occasionally  a  royal  residence.  Robert 
the  Wise  employed  Giotto  to  decorate  its 
chapel  with  frescoes,  no  trace  of  which 
now  remains.  Friendly  interviews 
took  place  in  the  castle  between  Giotto 
and  his  royal  patron,  who  seems  to 
have  been  always  happy  in  the  society 
of  the  witty  painl^t.  K.  <yeQX\srs\5a^R2t> 
w\ieii  CViod^s  liwTW.'Ki  "^^\s«5Kv'iy^?^^'i 
^  Louis  oi  ^Tiio\x,  ^^  ^swiC^'^  «^\s«k^ 
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hare  been  a  place  of  some  strength, 
from  Froissarfs  statement :  "  It  is  one  of 
the  strongest  castles  in  the  world,  and 
stands  by  enchantment  in  the  sea,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  take  it  but  by 
necromancy,  or  by  the  help  of  the 
devil."  This  allusion  to  necromancy 
was  probably  suggested  by  the  fate  of  the 
magician  described  in  the  same  chroni- 
cles, who  had,  by  means  of  his  enchant- 
ments, caused  "  the  sea  to  swell  so 
high,"  that  he  enabled  Charles  Durazzo 
to  capture  within  the  castle  "  the  queen 
(Joanna)  of  Naples  and  Sir  Otho  de 
Brunswick ;"  and  whose  offer  to  prac- 
tise the  same  treacherous  manoeuvre 
upon  Charles  Durazzo  was  rewarded 
by  the  Count  of  Savoy  with  the  loss^of 
his  head.  The  castle  was  besieged  in 
1495  by  Ferdinand  II.  after  it  had  sur- 
rendered to  Charles  VIII.  of  France, 
and  was  reduced  to  ruin  by  his  soldiers ; 
the  period  of  its  restoration  in  its  pre- 
sent form  is  not  exactly  known. 

Castel  Capuanot  founded  by  William 
I.,  on  the  designs  of  Biiono,  was  com- 
pleted in  1231  by  Frederick  II.  from 
the  designs  of  Faccio.  It  was  the 
Palace  of  the  Suabian,  and  occasionally 
of  the  Angevine  sovereigns.  The  mur- 
der of  Sergianni  Caracciolo,  the  Grand 
Seneschal  and  favourite  of  Joanna  II., 
by  order  of  Covella  Ruffo,  Duchess  of 
Sessa,  took  place  within  its  walls  on  the 
night  of  the  25th  of  August,  1432,  after 
a  ball.  Covella  came  out  of  the  ball- 
room to  see  her  victim,  and  stamped 
with  her  foot  on  his  bloody  corpse. 
Don  Pedro  di  Toledo,  in  1540,  con- 
verted it  into  a  palace,  and  established 
here  the  different  law-courts  which 
were  scattered  through  the  city,  and 
which  still  hold  their  sittings  within 
its  walls.  They  consist  of  several 
rooms,  opening  out  of  two  large  halls 
on  the  first  floor ;  the  latter,  constantly 
filled  with  lawyei*s  and  litigants,  offer 
one  of  the  busiest  scenes  in  Naples. 
From  the  Criminal  Court  a  stair  leads 
to  the  cells  on  the  ground  and  lower 
floors,  which  are  capable  of  receiving 
many  hundred  inmates,  and  have  of 
Jatej^ears acquired  an  unfortunate  cele- 
^r/t^  as  the  prisons,  the  horrors  of 
fr/u'eli  have  been    too  paiufuliy  veri- 


fied on  the  fall  of  the  last  Bourbon 
sovereign  of  Naples. 

Castel  Sant*  Elmo,  called  in  the  14th 
cent.  Sant*  Erasmo,  from  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  that  Saint,  which  once  crowned 
the  summit  of  the  hill.  The  origin  of 
the  name  Ermo  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy;  some  writers  derive  it 
from  the  Emus,  said  to  have  stood  on 
the  spot  to  mark  the  division  of  the 
territories  of  Neapolis  and  Puteoli ;  and 
others  from  S.  Antelmo,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Carthusian  order.  The 
castle  was  founded  by  Robert  the  Wise 
in  1343.  The  king's  commission  to 
his  grand  chamberlain  Giovanni  di 
Haya  to  construct  a  "  fortified  palace  " 
on  this  hill  still  exists.  The  archi- 
tect was  Giacomo  de  Sanctis.  A  centy, 
later,  under  Ferdinand  I.,  it  was 
known  as  the  Castello  di  8,  Mariino, 
from  the  neighbouring  monastery. 
This  monarch  employed  as  engineer 
and  architect  Antonio  da  Settignano, 
and  his  friend  Andrea  da  Fiesole,  upon 
its  works.  From  this  period  to  the 
middle  of  the  16th  cent,  no  particulars 
of  its  history  have  been  preserved,  and 
nothing  more  is  known  than  that  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo  built  the  castle  in  its 
present  form  upon  the  plans  of  Luigi 
Scnva.  Some  additions  were  made  to 
the  castle  in  1641  by  the  Duke  de 
Medina ;  and  with  these  exceptions,  we 
probably  see  the  very  building  erected 
by  Pedro  de  Toledo.  Sant*  Elmo  is  too 
conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  landscape 
of  Naples  to  require  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion. Its  enormous  walls,  with  the 
counterscarp  and  fosses  cut  in  the  solid 
tufa,  and  the  mines  and  subterranean 
passages  with  which  it  is  said  to  abound, 
formerly  obtained  for  it  the  reputa- 
tion of  great  strength;  but  it  is  no 
longer  capable  of  offering  any  effec- 
tual resistance  to  a  combined  at- 
tack by  sea  and  land.  Beneath  it, 
in  the  solid  rock,  is  a  large  cistern. 
The  view  from  the  ramparts  is  very 
fine,  embracing  not  only  the  city  and 
its  bay,  but  the  district  of  the  Campo 
Phlegreii  W.  of  Naples.  Since  the 
fall  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  the  Castle 
of  St.  FAmo  has  been  dismantled  and 
its  caimon  vevnoN^^,  ?»o  vVaX  xV^  Vviwa^: 
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-Vrili  experience  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing admittance. 

Castel  del  Carmine^  a  massive  pile, 
founded  by  Ferdinand  I.  in  1484,  when 
he  enlarged  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
erected  most  of  the  modem  gates,  and 
enlarged  by  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  is 
used  as  barracks  and  military  prison. 
It  was  the  stronghold  of  the  populace 
in  Masaniello's  insurrection  in  1647,  and 
after  that  event  it  was  fortified :  during 
the  political  persecutions  in  1796  it 
was  here  that  many  of  the  patriots 
were  immured  by  order  of  Queen  Caro- 
line and  Cardinal  Kuffo. 

§  10.  LABOHI  AND  FOUNTAINS. 

The  large  open  spaces  called  Piazze 
in  other  parts  of  Italy,  in  Naples  were 
invariably  called  Larghi,  until  recently, 
when  in  the  universal  mania  for  change, 
this  very  appropriate  designation  has 
been  converted  into  Piazze,  correspond- 
ing to  our  term  "  squares."  The  Largo 
del  Castello,  now  Piazza  del  Mumcipio, 
the  largest  in  Naples,  contains  two 
fountains,  called  the  Fontana  degli 
Specchif  or  the  Fountain  of  Mirrors, 
and  the  Fontana  Medina,  The  latter, 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  Largo, 
towards  the  mole,  was  built  by  the 
Viceroy  de  Medina  from  the  designs  of 
Domenico  Auria  and  Fansaga.  It  con- 
sists of  a  large  shell,  sustained  by  four 
satyrs;  in  the  centre  of  the  shell  are 
four  sea-horses,  with  Neptune  in  the 
midst  of  them  throwing  up  water  from 
the  points  of  his  trident.  At  the  base 
are  four  tritons  seated  on  sea-horses, 
with  lions  and  other  animals  discharg- 
ing water  from  their  mouths.  It  is 
the  finest  fountain  in  Naples.        * 

Largo  di  S.  Domenico,  in  the  Strada 
dei  Tribunali,  has  in  the  centre  an  obe- 
lisk surmounted  by  a  statue  of  S.  Do- 
minick:  the  palaces  around  are,  on  the 
W.  PaL  Galbiatif  on  the  S.  Pal,  Casa- 
calenda,  and  on  the  E.  Pal,  Coregliano 
and  San  Severo, 

Largo  del  Gesti,  in  the  Strada  Trinitk 
Maggiore,  has  in  its  centre  the  obelisk 
called  the  Gugliadella  Concezione,  erected 
in  1 747,  from  the  designs  of  Genoino. 
It  supports  a  statue  of  the  "Virgin  in 
giJt  bronze.     The  obelisk  is  coyered 


with  sculptured  ornaments  by  Botti- 
glieri  and  P^gano,  in  the  worst  possible 
taste.  The  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
Philip  IV.  by  Lorenzo  Vaccaro,  which 
formerly  stood  in  this  Largo,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Austrians  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  cent.  In  the  Largo 
di  Monte  Oliveto,  near  this,  is  a  foun- 
tain, designed  by  Cufaro  in  1668,  and 
ornamented  with  a  bronze  statue  of 
Charles  III. 

Largo  del  Mercato,  near  the  ch.  of  the 
Carmine. — A  great  market  is  held  here 
every  Monday  and  Friday,  which  offers 
many  facilities  for  studying  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  lower  orders.  It  is  also 
the  historical  Square  of  Naples,  the 
scene  of  the  tragedy  of  Conradin  in 
1268,  of  the  insurrection  of  Masa- 
niello  in  1647,  and  of  the  executions  in 
1799.  There  are  three  fountains,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  called  the 
Fontana  di  Masaniello, 

Largo  dello  Spirito  Santo,  or  del  Mer- 
catello,  at  the  top  of  the  Toledo. — It 
contains  the  monument  erected  in  1757 
by  the  city  of  Naples  in  honour  of 
Charles  III.  It  was  designed  by  Van- 
vitelli,  and  consists  of  a  hemicycle  sur- 
mounted by  a  marble  balustrade  with 
26  statues  representing  the  virtues  of 
that  sovereign.  The  centre,  where  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  king  was  to 
have  been  placed,  was  until  lately  the 
entrance  into  the  Jesuits*  College  of 
S.  Sebastian,  now  the  Liceo  Nazionale» 

Piazza  del  Pennino,  or  della  Selleria, 
contains  the  Fontana  dell*  Atlante, 
constructed  of  marble  in  1532,  by 
Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  from  the  designs 
of  Luigi  Imp6.  The  statue  of  Atlas 
by  Giovanni  da  Nola,  which  gave  name 
to  the  fountain,  has  disappeared;  but 
the  dolphins  which  remain  are  by  him. 
In  the  Vico  Canalone  near  this  Largo 
is  the  Fontana  dei  Serpi,  so  called  from 
the  bas-relief  of  an  antique  head  of 
Medusa  with  serpents. 

Largo  del  Palazzo  Peale,  now  Piazza 
del  Plebiscito.  —  This   spacious   piazza 
was    reduced    to    its    present    form 
in    1810,  when    four   convents  which 
formerly    stood    upon   the   slta  -^^fe 
removed.     On    cma   ^^  '"^Xa*   ^Ajsa  "Sa. 
the  ^o^aV  Y«\^e\  «o.  \.^^  ^'^'^^'^ 
the  T??>X«cee^  oi  X\v<&  ^Tvas^i  ^'i  ^^'^^ 
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andof  the  Prefect  of  Naples;  the  fourth, 
forming  a  semicircle,  is  occupied  by 
the  church  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola  and 
the  porticos  leading  to  it.  In'the  middle 
of  the  square  are  the  two  colossal  eques- 
trian bronze  statues  of  Charles  III.  and 
of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Bourbon.  The  two 
horses  and  the  statue  of  Charles  are 
by  Canova ;  the  statue  of  Ferdinand  is 
by  Call.  The  history  of  the  figure  of 
Charles  is  an  epitome  of  the  political 
changes  of  Naples  itself.  It  was  ori- 
ginally modelled  as  a  statue  of  Napoleon; 
it  was  afterwards  altered  into  one  of 
Murat,  and  was  finally  converted  into 
that  of  Charles.  In  the  small  square  of 
the  Royal  Palace  beyond  the  Theatre 
of  S.  Carlo,  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  king's  gardens,  are  two  sta- 
tues of  horses  in  bronze,  cast  at  Peters- 
burg, and  presented  to  Ferdinand  II. 
by  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia:  each 
is  held  by  a  naked  male  figure.  In 
the  same  gardens  is  an  Artesian  well, 
producing  nearly  300,000  gallons  of 
water  every  24  hours;  more  exactly 
(May  31,  1861),  54  cubic  metres  per 
hour,  or  1296  tons  in  24  hours. 

Largo  delta  Vittoria^  at  the  eastern 
entrance  to  the  public  gardens  of  the 
Villa  Reale.  In  the  centre  is  a  foun- 
tain, supplied  from  an  Artesian  well 
sunk  here  in  1859. 

Among  the  other  fountains  may  be 
mentioned  the  Fontana  del  Gigante,  at 
the  E.  extremity  of  the  Quay  of  Santa 
Lucia ;  the  Fontana  Scapellata,  be- 
hind the  ch.  of  the  Nunziata,  the  work 
of  Giovanni  da  Nola  in  1541 ;  the  Fon- 
tana Coccovaiay  by  the  same  artist,  in 
the  Strada  di  Porto;  the  Fontana  del 
Sebeto,  erected  in  1590  from  the  de- 
signs of  Carlo  Fansaga,  and  decorated 
with  statues  of  the  recumbent  Sebetus 
and  Tritons ;  and  the  Fontana  del  Ratio 
d*Europa,  in  the  Villa  Reale,  the  work 
of  Angelo  de  Vivo  in  the  last  cent.j 

§  11.  AQUEDUCTS,   ETC. 

The  Acqua  di  Carmignano,  the  modem 

aqueduct  of  Naples,  was  constructed  by 

^essandro  Ciminello  and  Cesare  Car- 

mi^ano,  at  their  own  expense,  in  the 

bcffinDing  of  the  1 7th  century.   It  com- 

meaces  at  Sanf  Agata  de'  Goti,  and 


conveys  the  waters  of  the  Isclero  into 
the  city  by  a  circuit  of  about  30  m.  It 
was  so  damaged  by  the  earthquake  of 
1631,  that  it  became  necessary  to  seek 
a  new  supply  at  Maddaloni,  whence  the 
water,  is  conveyed  into  the  former  chan- 
nel at  Licignano.  From  its  source  to 
that  place  the  channel  is  covered  with 
masonry,  and  from  Licignano  to  Naples 
it  is  subterranean.  In  1 770  a  further 
supply  was  obtained  by  directing  into 
the  channel  the  surplus  waters  of  the 
aqueduct  at  Caserta.  Most  of  the  city 
fountains  and  houses  are  supplied  from 
this  aqueduct. 

The  Acqua  delta  Bolla^  derived  from 
springs  and  an  Artesian  well  on  the  de- 
clivity of  Monte  Somma,  is  brought 
into  the  city  by  a  covered  channel  5  m. 
long.  It  supplies  the  lower  quarters  of 
the  city.  The  surplus  waters  of  this 
aqueduct  are  discharged  into  the  Sebeto. 

Quanto  ricco  d'  onor  povero  d'  onde. 

Metast. 

The  water  supplied  by  these  aque- 
ducts has  often,  at  first,  an  unfavourable 
eflfect  upon  strangers. 

City  Springs. — ^There  are  four  in 
different  quarters  of  the  city :  the  Tre 
Cannoli  in  the  street  of  the  same  name ; 
the  Acqua  Aquitia  in  the  Strada  Conte 
Olivares ;  the  Acqva  Dolce  at  Santa 
Lucia ;  and  the  Acqua  del  Leone  in  the 
Mergellina.  The  latter  is  in  great  re- 
pute as  the  purest  spring;  the  court 
and  many  of  the  families  residing  along 
the  Chiaia,  which  is  not  supplied  with 
good  water,  send  to  it  daily  for  their 
supplies. 

Mineral  Waters. — ^There  are  two 
mineral  springs  within  the  city,  which 
have  great  local  celebrity — the  Acqua 
Sotfurea,  in  the  Strada  S.  Lucia,  con- 
taining sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  acid  gas,  at  a  temperature  of 
64°  F. ;  it  IS  used  extensively  in 
eruptive  diseases,  and  as  a  general 
alterative,  and  is  said  to  be  as  effi- 
cacious as  it  is  popular ;  and  the  Acqtux 
Ferrata  di  Fizzofalconey  a  chalybeate 
spring,  situated  in  a  cave  near  the 
sea,  below  the  Casino  on  the  Chia- 
tamone.    ll   Va  ^  ^^"H  ^^^^  ^-aX^- 
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beate,  aod  the  lane  quantity  of  eurlia- 
nic  acid  gas  Tflii<£  it  contains  (uearl; 
7  cubic  inch«9  in  a.  pint)  renilere  il 
grjteful  stimulant  to  the  stoiiinch.     lis 
temperature  is  68'. 


AiiTEaiAH  Wells. — Tlie  inailequi 
supply  of  water,  especially  in  tlieuppei 
part  uf  the  town,  induced  tlie  Miiui 
pal  autborilies  Eome  years  ago  tu  en 
into  a  contract  nith  thePrendi  engini 
M.  Degousse,  for  sinking  two  Ar 
sian  wells — one  near  the  King's  PiUace, 
and  the  other  on  the  Largo  della  Vit- 
toria,  near  the  Chiaia:  the  former,  of tei 
many  years' labour,  aod  attaining  thi 
depth  of  ■186  yards  below  the  level  of  lh( 
sea,  has  reached  two  abundant  sources 
which  rise  to  within  a  few  yards  ol 
(he  surface,  producing  a  mass  of  watei 
of  1296  tODS  daily,  but  of  a  q.ia. 
lity  vhich  renders  it  unfit  fur  iloiU{^sli( 
purpoi>es,  being  a  mineral  naier  in  ihi 
sCrictesl  sense,  containing  du  immeust 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  aiid  liolil- 
ing  in  solution  a  considerable  quantiry 
of  supercarbooaie  of  lime  with  a  liiile 
magnesia  and  iron.  .To  the  geologist 
these  borings  will  prove  interesting. 
After  traversing  a  considerable  muss  c ' 
volcanictufa,  the  tertiary  pliocene  sti-al 
were  cut  through,  and  the  two  spring 
in  question  appear  to  beentirtiy  dtrlvc 
from  them.  The  second  boriu;;.  In  ih 
Largo  della  Vittoria,  has  readied 
spring  of  purer  water.  The  [■liief  ad 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  bo(h  wil 
be  either  by  employing  their  naic 
as  a  motive  power — or  what  wouiil  l>i 
still  more  useful,  to  fiush  the  ]>esl.i 
lential  drains  in  the  lower  part  o 
the  city,  now  a  source  of  so  luucl 
incouveoience  and  insalubrity. 

It   may  be  slated  that  no   city   ir 
Italy,  in  proportion  to  its  population 
'      ■■'  IS  Ncplcs 


The  ma  teak,  alon^  the  B 
di  Chiaia,  is  tbe  favourite  prom 
of  Naples.  Its  length  is  about 
feet,  and  its  width  about  20 
forms  B  long  narrow  strip,  sepi 
from  tlie  Kiviera  di  Chiaia  by  ai 
railing,  and  from  the  sea  by  a  wa! 
parapet.  The  ground  is  dividet 
wall^,  planted  chiefly  with  acacii 
evergreen  oaks.  One  part  of  it 
tains  a  shrubbery  of  deciduous  | 
and  evergreens,  with  some  AusU 
shrubs,  date-palms,  bananas,  &c. 
Villa  was  first  laid  out  in  1 780,  to  n 
half  its  present  length  j  another  pc 
of  the  same  eitent  was  added  in 
and  a  third  poiiion  of  about  ISOi 
was  added  in  1834.  Thefirsthalt 
the  Italian  style,  the  remainder 
attempt  to  imitate  the  less  formal 
sure  grounds  of  England,  by  the  1 
duction  of  winding  paths,  grott 
loggia  towards  the  sea,  and  two  . 
temples  to  Virgil  and  Tasso.  The 
granite  basin  which  fbrms  the  c( 
fountain,  where  formerly  the 
Farnese  stood,  was  removed  in 
from  Salerno,  where  it  had 
brought  from  Piestuni  by  King  B 
"■'--^--  Farnese  v"  -  -'- 


The  Ton 


:     MUE 


!     f 


that  the  si 
marble,  its  place  being  now  occt 
by  a  colossal  statue  of  Vice,  the 
brated  author  of  the  Scieuza  Ni 
Several  other  ancient  statues 
removed  at  the  same  time,  am 
placed  by  inditfereat  copies  of  i 
of  the  admired  works  of  antiquity, 

Tbe  Hitiera  di  Chiaia,  of  whiel 
Villa  Geale  may  be  said  to  fortn  a  | 
was  begun  by  rtie  Count  d'Oliv 
and  completed  by  the  Duke  de  Me 
Cell,  the  last  of  &e  Spanish  vicero 

The  Sarda  Lucia  is  one  of  the 
markets,  especially  for  o^Wn* 
manj  vat\e\ics  o^  ^Ba-%.tV,  <A  ■ 
tlieTSea5o\\tav.*».Tatx.Wcm«N.-J  V: 
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was  enlarged  and  "widened  as  we  now 
see  it  in  1846.  It  has  a  fountain 
adorned  with  statues  and  bas-reliefs 
by  Domenioo  d*Auria  and  Giovanni  da 
Nola,  One  of  the  bas-reliefs  repre- 
sents Neptune  and  .^nphitrite,  the 
other  a  contest  of  sea  divinities  for  the 
possession  of  a  nymph. 

The  Toledo. — ^This  celebrated  street, 
the  main  artery  of  Naples,  is  about 
1|  m.  in  lengthy  from  the  end  of  the 
Largo  del  Palazzo  to  the  Museum; 
and  if  we  include  the  Strada  di 
Capodimonte,  as  far  as  the  Ponte 
della  Sanitk,  its  length  is  nearl;^  2  m. 
It  was  built  in  1540  by  the  Viceroy 
Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  on  what  was  the 
western  fosse  or  ditch  of  the  old  city. 
It  separates  the  Naples  of  the  middle 
ages,  which  lay  between  it  and  the 
Castel  del  Carmine,  from  the  modem 
city,  which  extends  to  the  westward 
along  the  S.  slopes  of  Sant'  Elmo  and 
the  Chiaia.  It  is  the  ^eatest  thorough- 
fare in  Naples,  the  site  of  the  princpal 
shops;  from  morning  to  night  it  is 
thronged  with  people  and  with  car- 
riages. 

The  Marinella,  a  long,  open  beach, 
extending  from  the  port  by  the  Castel 
del  Carmine  to  the  route  della  Mada- 
lena,  was  once  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Lazzaroni,  a  class  which  is  now  almost 
extinct,  or  at  least  has  lost  those 
distinctive  features  which  travellers 
half  a  cent,  ago  so  graphically  de- 
scribed. The  people  to  whom  the 
term  is  now  applied  are,  for  the  most 
part,  boatmen  and  fishermen,  two  of 
the  most  industrious  and  hard-working 
classes  in  Naples.  The  habits  of  these 
men  are  still  as  amphibious  as  those 
of  their  predecessors ;  they  may  be 
seen  here  standing  beside  their  boats 
in  the  water  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  or 
lying  on  the  beach,  and  basking  in  the 
sun,  regardless  of  ihe  stench  arising 
from  the  sewers  which  empty  them- 
selves into  the  sea.  As  a  class  they  are 
"oniversally  acknowledged  to  be  abste- 
mions  and  frugal,  and  they  continue, 
r^at  Matthews  found  them,  "a  merry, 
^roas  race,  with  a  keen  relish  for 
fwuery,  and  endued,  with  a  power  of 


feature  that  is  shown  in  the  richest 
exhibitions  of  comic  grimace." — "If 
Naples,"  says  Forsyth,  "be  a  Paradise 
inhabited  by  devils,  I  am  sure  it  is  by 
merry  devils.  Even  the  lowest  class 
enjoy  every  blessing  that  can  maJke 
the  animal  happy, — ^a  delicious  cli- 
mate, high  spirits,  a  facility  of  satisfy- 
ing every  appetite,  and  a  conscience 
which  gives  no  pain.  .  .  .  Yet  these 
are  men  whose  persons  might  stand  as 
models  to  a  sculptor;  whose  gestures 
strike  you  with  the  commanding  ener- 
gies of  a  savage ;  whose  language, 
gaping  and  broad  as  it  is,  when  kindled 
by  passion  bursts  into  oriental  meta- 
phor ;  whose  ideas  are  cooped,  indeed, 
within  a  narrow  circle — ^but  a  circle  in 
which  they  are  invincible." 

The  l/bfo,  built  in  1302  by  Charles  II., 
is  one  of  the  favourite  promenades  of 
the  lower  classes,  where  we  may  see 
on  every  afternoon  the  national  cha- 
racter developed  without  any  restraint. 
Till  within  a  few  years  ago  the  Molo 
was  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Canta^ 
storiCf  who  read,  sang,  and  gesticulated 
tales  of  Rinaldo  and  his  Paladins,  out 
of  a  medisBval  poem  called  //  Rinaldo, 
to  a  motley  audience  seated  on  planks 
or  standing.  The  Cantastorie  are  now 
to  be  found  on  the  shore  of  the  Mari- 
nella  beyond  the  Molo  Piccolo.  In  the 
later  part  of  the  last  cent,  the  Molo 
was  often  resorted  to  by  Padre  Rocco, 
the  Dominican,  of  whose  influence 
over  his  excitable  audience  many 
anecdotes  are  told.  On  one  occa- 
sion, it  is  related,  he  preached  on  this 
mole  a  penitential  sermon,  and  intro- 
duced so  many  illustrations  of  terror 
that  he  soon  brought  his  hearers  to 
their  knees.  While  they  were  thus 
showing  every  sign  of  contrition,  he 
cried  out,  "  Now  all  you  who  sincerely 
repent  of  your  sins,  hold  up  your 
hands."  Every  man  in  the  vast  multi- 
tude immediately  stretched  out  both  his 
hands.  "Holy  Archangel  Michael,"  ex- 
claimed Rocco,  "  thou  who  with  thine 
adamantine  sword  standest  at  the  right 
of  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  hew  me 
off  every  &nd  which  has  been  raised 
hypociiticaWy."  In  «a.  V&sto&X.  c^«rj 
haad  diopi^^»  wA.  "Ro^iw  ^^  wvKKfc 
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poured  forth  a  fresh  torrent  of  elo- 
quent InvectiYe  against  their  sins  and 
their  deceit. 


§  13.  THEATRES. 

The  Teatro  Reale  di  San  Carlo,  adjoin- 
ing the  royal  palace,  is  celebrated 
throughout  Europe  as  one  of  the  largest 
buildings  dedicated  to  the  Italian  opera. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  Charles  III.,  hj 
whose  order  it  was  designed  by  the  Sici- 
lian Giovanni  Medrano,  and  built  in  the 
short  space  of  eight  months  by  the  Nea- 
politan architect  Angela  Carasale,  It 
was  first  opened  with  great  solemnity 
on  the  4th  Nov.  1737.  During  the 
performance  the  king  sent  for  Carasale 
into  his  presence,  and  having  publicly 
praised  him  for  his  work,  remarked 
that,  as  the  walls  of  the  theatre  were 
contiguous  to  those  of  the  palace,  it 
would  have  been  convenient  for  the 
royal  family  had  the  two  buildings 
been  connected  by  a  covered  passage ; 
"  but,"  he  added,  **  we  will  think  of  it." 
Carasale  took  the  hinl^  and  did  not  re- 
main idle.  No  sooner  was  the  evening's 
entertainment  concluded  than  he  ap- 
peared before  the  king,  and  requested 
him  to  return  to  the  palace  by  an  ex- 
ternal communication  opened  in  the 
course  of  three  hours.  In  this  short 
space  of  time  walls  of  enormous  thick- 
ness had  been  demolished,  wooden 
bridges  and  staircases  constructed,  and 
the  necessary  roughness  of  the  work 
disguised  by  draperies,  mirrors,  and 
lamps.  The  theatre,  the  extempore 
passage,  and  the  merit  of  Carasale 
form^  the  general  subject  of  conver- 
sation. Ere  long  his  accounts  were 
called  for  by  the  Camera  della  Som- 
maria,  and,  not  being  able  to  satisfy  the 
auditors,  he  was  threatened  with  im- 
prisonment. The  beauty  of  his  work, 
the  universal  applause,  the  favour  of  his 
sovereign,  the  respectability  of  his  past 
life,  and  his  present  poverty  were  of 
no  avail  to  him.    The  inquiries  of  the 


the  castle  of  St.  Elmo,  where,  during 
the  first  months,  he  lived  on  the  sup- 
port his  l^onily  with  extreme  difficulty 
procured  for  him,  and  afterwards  was 
obliged  to  subsist  on  prison  fare.  He 
lingered  there  »for  several  years,  till  at 
length  grief  and  want  put  an  end  to  his 
miserable  existence.  His  sons  sunk  into 
poverty  and  obscurity,  and  even  the 
very  name  of  the  unfortunate  architect 
would  have  been  by  this  time  long  for- 
gotten, did  not  the  merit  and  beauty 
of  his  work  perpetually  recall  him 
to  the  memory  of  posterity.  In  the 
last  cent  tbis  theatre  resounded  with 
the  melodious  notes  of  Anfossi,  Gu- 
glielmi,  Pergolesi,  Cimarosa,  Paesiello, 
and  other  great  masters  of  harmony, 
and  in  our  days  it  has  echoed  the  ap- 
plause of  an  audience  enchanted  with 
the  melodies  of  Rossini,  Bellini,  Doni- 
zetti, and  Mercadante.  The  Donna  del 
Lago,  the  Mosb,  the  Sonnambula,  the 
Lucia,  the  Giuramento,  &c.,  were  first 
brought  out  on  this  stage.  Having 
been  accidentally  burnt  down  in  1816, 
it  was  rebuilt  in  the  space  of  seven 
months  by  Nitfcolini;  but  the  walls 
having  remained  uninjured,  no  altera- 
tion was  made  in  the  ori^al  form.  On 
entering  it  for  the  first  time,  when  it  is 
lit  up  at  night,  the  stranger  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  its  great  size  and  the 
splendour  of  its  general  effect.  It  has 
six  tiers  of  boxes  of  32  each.  Boxes, 
1st  tier,  32  fr. ;  2nd,  40  fr. ;  3rd,  26  fr. ; 
4th,  20  fr.  Pit,  2  fr.  60  c. ;  fauteuils 
de  balcon,  6  fr. ;  front  seats  in  pit, 
3  fr.  20  c.  The  prices  are  doubled  on 
state  occasions. 

The  Teatt^o  del  Fondo,  built  in  1778 
in  the  Strada  Molo,  the  second  of  the 
two  royal  theatres,  is  a  miniature  San 
Carlo,  being  under  the  same  manage- 
ment, supplied  by  the  same  singers, 
dancers,  and  musicians,  and  likewise 
devoted  exclusively  to  operas  and 
ballets.  The  two  establishments  are 
opened  on  alternate  nights.  Boxes, 
15  fr.  and  20  fr. ;  Pit,  1  fr. ;  fauteuils, 
2  f.  50  c. ;  Pit  seats,  1  f.  50  c. 

The   Teatro    de'  Fiorentini,  in    the 
street  of  the  «acQi<&  T^assifc,  *\&  ^^  Os^s*^. 
theaXxe  Vii^«:^\^  «sAS&  «^  '^'^'*^!:^ 


Sommaria  were  renewed,  and  at  last  the  \  lYie  c\i.  va  HX»  Vvft\m\:^ .    ^V!^\Jvs^  ' 
unfortunate  Carasale  was  imprisoned  in  \  the  titae  oi  ^^  ^<5«c«2r3  ^^"^ 
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Spanish  comedy.  It  afterwards  became 
the  theatre  of  the  opera  buffa.  It  is 
now  chiefly  devoted  to  the  Italian 
drama,  and  is  very  popular.  Boxes, 
12  fr.  75  c.  ;  Pit,  1  fr.  40  c. 

The  Teatro  Nuovoy  in  the  street  of 
the  same  name,  built  in  1724  by  Cara- 
sale,  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  opera 
buffa. 

The  Teatro  San  FerdinandOf  near  Ponte 
Nuovo,  is  a  theatre  of  occasional  ama- 
teur performances. 

The  Teatro  della  Fenice,  in  the  Largo 
del  Castello,  is  devoted  to  opera  buffa 
and  melodrama.  It  has  two  perform- 
ances daily.    Boxes,  5  fr. ;  Pit,  1  f. 

The  Teatro  Partenope,  in  the  Largo 
delle  Pigne,  is  one  of  the  popular  thea- 
tres in  which  broad  comedy  and  farces 
are  performed  twice  a  day  in  the  Nea- 
politan dialect. 

The  Teatro  di  San  Carlino,  in  the 
Piazza  del  Municipio,  is  the  head-quar- 
ters of  Pulcinella  and  the  characteristic 
theatre  of  Naples.  The  wit  of  Pulci- 
nella and  the  humour  of  the  other  per- 
formers make  it  a  favourite  resort  of  all 
classes.  The  performance  is  always  in 
the  Neapolitan  dialect.  The  awkward- 
ness which  is  the  characteristic  of  a 
clown  is  combined  in  Pulcinella  with 
a  coarse  but  facetious  humour,  which 
popular  licence  has  made  the  vehicle 
of  satire.  He  is  therefore  in  great  re- 
quest, and  his  performances  take  place 
twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening. 
"What,"  says  Forsyth,  "is  a  drama 
in  Naples  without  Punch,  or  what  is 
Punch  out  of  Naples?  Here,  in  his 
native  tongue,  and  among  his  own 
countiymen.  Punch  is  a  person  of  real 
power ;  he  dresses  up  and  retails  all  the 
drolleries  of  the  day ;  he  is  the  channel 
and  sometimes  the  source  of  the  pass- 
ing opinions ;  he  can  inflict  ridicule ; 
he  could  gain  a  mob,  or  keep  the  whole 
kingdom  in  good  humour.  Gapponi 
and  others  consider  Punch  as  a  lineal 
representative  of  the  Atellan  farcers. 
They  find  a  convincing  resemblance 
between  his  mask  and  a  little  chicken- 
nosed  figure  in  bronze  which  was  dis- 
covered at  Rome ;  and  from  his  nose  they 
derive  his  name,  a  puiliceno  puUicinella  I 
tcbDj'tting  this  descent,  we  might  push 
^e  ongia  of  Punch  back  to  yery  re- 


mote antiquity.  Punch  is  a  native  of 
Atella,  and  therefore  an  Oscan.  Now 
the  Oscan  farces  were  anterior  to  any 
stage.  They  intruded  on  the  stage  only 
in  its  barbarous  state,  and  were  dis- 
missed on  the  first  appearance  of  a 
regular  drama.  They  then  appeared  as 
exodia  on  trestles;  their  mummers 
spoke  broad  Volscan;  whatever  they 
spoke  they  grimaced  like  Datus  ;  they 
retailed  all  the  scandal  that  passed,  as 
poor  Mallonia*s  wrongs.  Their  parts 
were  frequently  interwoven  with  other 
dramas,  consertaque  fahellis  (says  Livy) 
potissimum  Atellanis  sunt.  Quod  genus 
ludorum  ab  Oscis  acceptum;  and  in  all 
these  respects  the  Exodiarius  corre- 
sponds with  the  Punch  of  Naples.** 
Boxes,  6  fr.  40  c.  and  5  fr.  10  c. ;  Pit 
85  c. 


§  14.  POPULAR  A^D  CHURCH  FESTIVALS. 

The  traveller  who  has  witnessed  the 
imposing  church  ceremonies  at  Rome 
will  not  find  much  novelty  in  the 
religious  festivals  of  Naples,  except 
that  they  appear  to  constitute  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  amusements  of 
the  people.  Like  their  Greek  pro- 
genitors, the  Neapolitans,  on  all  occa- 
sions, associate  their  devotions  with 
their  pleasures. 

The  veneration  for  the  Vir^rin  Mary 
is  universal  in  Naples.  At  the  angle  of 
several  streets  and  in  many  shops  there 
is  a  picture  of  the  "  Madre  di  Dio," 
with  one  or  two  lamps  burning  per- 
petually before  it.  It  will,  therefore, 
not  be  surprising  to  find  that  the  two 

freat  festivals  of  the  people   are   in 
onour  of  the  Madonna. 

The  Festa  di  Piedigrotta,  the  great 
popular  festival  of  Naples,  which  takes 
place  on  the  8th  of  September,  is  one 
of  the  most  BrngvAai  fiiva^YK^oi'oa.^wiaX. 
character  ?aid.  coatosae  -wtaOoi  ^^  <i»sx 
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meet  with  at  the  present  day  in  Europe. 
This  festa,  which  is  commonly  be- 
lieved to  have  been  instituted  by 
Charles  III.  in  commemoration  of 
the  victory  of  the  Spaniards  over  the 
Austrians,  at  Velletri,  in  1744,  dates  at 
least  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the 
16th  cent.,  and  the  Spanish  viceroys 
used  to  visit  the  ch.  in  ^reat  state  on 
the  8th  of  September,  lining  the  Chiaia 
with  soldiers,  as  until  lately.  In  honour 
of  the  day  all  the  available  troops  of 
the  continental  dominions,  amounting 
often  to  30,000  men,  were  marched 
into  the  city,  and,  after  having  defiled 
before  the  king  and  royal  family 
in  the  piazza  of  the  palace,  they  pro- 
ceed to  line  the  streets  from  the  psdace 
to  the  ch.  of  Piedigrotta,  including  the 
long  line  of  the  Chiaia.  At  4  o'clock 
his  majesty  and  the  royal  family,  in 
their  state  carriages,  attended  by  the 
ministers  and  the  great  officers  of  the 
Court,  and  escorted  by  flying  footmen, 
wearing  powdered  wigs  and  no  hats, 
set  out  in  procession  through  this 
double  line  of  soldiery,  whose  brilliant 
uniforms  give  unusual  gaiety  to  the 
scene.  Each  prince  proceeds  in  a  sepa- 
rate carriage  and  in  the  order  in  which 
he  would  succeed  to  the  throne.  After 
performing  their  devotions  at  the  ch., 
the  royal  family  returned  to  the  palace 
in  the  same  order ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  was  a  scene  of  unrestrained  rejoicing 
to  the  thousands  of  gaily-dressed  pea- 
santry who  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  to  swell  the  throng  of  meriy- 
makers  in  the  city.  The  Villa  Reale  was 
on  this  day  open  to  all  classes,  and  is 
full  of  numbers  of  country  people  from 
the  environs,  in  their  gay  national  cos- 
tumes. It  was  formerly  the  practice 
among  the  common  people  of  the  en- 
virons to  stipulate  m  marrying  that 
the  bride  should  be  taken  to  this 
festa. 

The  Festa  di  Monte  Vergtne  takes 
place  on  Whit  Sunday,  and  derives 
Its  name  from  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Madonna  di  Monte  Vergine,  near  Avel- 
lino  (Rte.  148).  Three  days  are  usu- 
ally devoted  to  the  festival.  At  the 
sanctuary  the  Neapolit&ns  are  met  by 
crowds  of  pilgrims  from  every  pro- 


vince in  the  kingdom ;  great,  therefore, 
are  the  varieties  of  costume,  and  strong- 
ly marked  are  the  shades  of  national 
character  and  the  differences  of  dialect, 
to  be  observed  in  this  gathering  of 
many  races.  Here  the  ethnologist  may 
study  the  peculiarities  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Greeks,  Samnites,  Etruscans, 
Bruttii,  Marsi,  Lucanians,  Longobards, 
Normans,  Suabians,  Proven9als,  and 
Aragonese.  The  archaeologist  may  ob- 
serve the  population  of  Naples  indulg- 
ing in  customs  and  observances  which 
denote  unmistakably  their  Greek  origin. 
Their  persons  are  covered  with  every 
variety  of  ornament ;  the  heads  of  both 
men  and  women  are  crowned  with 
wreaths  of  flowers  and  fruits  ;  in  their 
hands  they  carry  garlands  or  poles,  like 
thj/rsif  surmounted  with  branches  of 
fruit  or  flowers.  On  their  return  home- 
wards, their  vehicles  are  decorated 
with  branches  of  trees  intermixed 
with  pictures  of  the  Madonna  pur- 
chased at  her  shrine,  and  their  horses 
are  gay  with  ribbons  of  all  hues,  and 
frequently  with  a  plume  of  showy  fea- 
thers on  their  heads.  The  whole  scene 
as  fully  realizes  the  idea  of  a  Baccha- 
nalian procession  as  if  we  could  now 
see  one  emerging  from  the  gates  of  old 
Pompeii.  On  their  way  home  the 
Neapolitans  take  the  road  by  Nola, 
where  they  stop  on  the  Sunday  evening, 
and  the  next  morning,  Whit  Monday, 
they  proceed  to  the  other  great  sanc- 
tuary— 

The  Madonna  delV  Arco,  7  m.  from 
Naples,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Somma. 
A  great  number  of  the  people,  who 
cannot  afford  to  go  to  Monte  Vergine, 
visit  the  Madonna  dell*  Arco,  where 
they  dance  the  Tarantella  and  sing 
their  national  songs.  From  that  place 
to  Naples  the  road  is  a  continued 
scene  of  dancing,  singing,  and  re- 
joicing, mingled  with  a  kind  of  rude 
music.  At  the  village  of  Ponticelli, 
between  here  and  Portici,  there  is  a 
disgusting  exhibition  on  the  Thursday 
of  Holy  Week,  in  the  ch.,  where  .50  or  60 
fellows  in  co^V%,  \svx\.  >iJafeYt  \sa5fij8^\s».0«A 


t\\  recenW^  \>o^\«a  VoXferc^  ^«^ 
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posed  to  tke  public  gaze ;  these  peni- 
tents, still  bare-backed,  parade  in 
procession,  following  a  hideous  image 
of  the  Saviour. 

The  Festa  di  Capodimonte  takes  place 
on  the  15th  of  August,  on  which  daj 
the  grounds  of  the  Palace  of  Capodi- 
monte are  thrown  open  to  the  public, 
and  to  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  ex- 
cept hackney  carriages. 

The  approach  of  Cliristmas  is  indi- 
cated by  the  arrival  of  the  Zampognari, 
the  bagpipers  of  the  Abruzzi,  who 
annually  visit  Naples  and  Rome  at  this 
season  to  earn  a  few  ducats  from  the 
pious  by  playing  their  hymns  and  carols 
beneath  the  figures  of  the  Madonna. 
The  appearance  of  these  mountain 
minstrels,  with  their  pointed  hats,  their 
brown  cloaks,  their  sandals,  and  their 
bagpipes,  is  as  sure  a  sign  of  Christmas 
as  the  vast  collections  of  good  cheer 
which  the  Neapolitan  tradesmen  expose 
with  such  quaint  fancies  and  devices 
in  the  principal  streets  and  squares 
during  the  week  preceding  Christmas 
Day.  On  Christmas  Eve,  and  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  there  is  a  solemn  service  in 
the  cathedral,  and  another  in  the  Cap- 
pella  Reale ;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
2nd  of  February,  the  day  of  the  Purifi- 
cation, the  principal  churches,  and  a 
few  private  houses,  exhibit  Presepi, 
or  repjresentations  of  the  Nativity. 
In  some  cases  they  are  worked  by 
machinery,  displaying  not  only  the 
scenery,  the  buildings,  and  the  furni- 
ture, but  the  domestic  occupations  and 
economy  of  the  Holjr  Family.  The 
king  and  the  royal  family  usually  spend 
the  Christmas  at  Caserta,  where  a  fine 
Presepe  is  exhibited  to  the  public  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  the  Palace. 

At  Easier^  on  the  Thursday,  and  on 
Good  Friday,  the  principal  churches 
exhibit  a  representation  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  At  vespers  on  the  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday,  and  Friday,  the 
Miserere  of  Zingarelli  is'  sung  in  the  ch. 
of  8,  Pietro  a  Maklla,  Easter  Day  is 
t  universal  holiday;  in  the  morning 
^e  common  people  go  to  AnUgnsaxo, 
-^d  m  the  evening  to  Poggip  Reale. 


Carriages  as  well  as  other  vehicles 
drawn  by  horses  until  this  year  were 
not  allowed  to  circulate  from  midday  on 
Holy  Thursday  until  the  same  hour  on 
Saturday  morning ;  the  poor  animals  did 
not,  however,  enjoy  this  repose,  it  being 
a  very  general  practice  to  bleed  them 
during  their  holiday.  This  interdict 
has  been  now  removed,  or  only  main- 
tained as  regards  the  great  thorough- 
fares of  the  Chiaia,  Toledo,  Via  dei 
Tribunali,  &c. 

On  Ascension  Day  there  is  a  festival 
at  the  Ch.  of  the  Madonna  at  Scafati, 
near  Pompeii,  and  another  at  the  village 
of  Carditello  beyond  Casoria,  on  the 
road  to  Caserta. 

On  the  Festival  of  Corpus  Domini 
the  archbishop  and  clergy  in  procession 
carry  the  host  to  the  ch.  of  Santa  Chiara, 
where  formerly  they  were  met  by  the 
king  and  the  royal  family.  After  the 
archbishop  had  given  his  benediction 
to  the  king,  his  majesty  accompanied 
the  procession  to  the  cathedral,  the 
streets  on  this  occasion  being  lined 
with  troops.  On  the  day  of  the  Quattro 
Altarij  or  the  octave  of  Corpus  Domini, 
the  host  is  carried  in  procession  from 
the  ch.  of  S,  Giacomo  degli  Sp<zgnuoh\ 
through  the  streets  of  S.  Carlo  and 
Toledo,  and  back  again  to  S.  Giacomo, 
stopping  at  four  altars  erected  with 
great  magnificence  for  the  occasion  in 
diflferent  parts  of  the  route.  The  king 
and  court  witnessed  this  procession,  in 
which  the  military  took  part,  from  the 
balcony  of  the  theatre  of  S.  Carlo. 

Festa  di  S,  Gennaro. — ^There  are  two 
festivals  of  S.  Januarius,  the  first  in 
May,  and  the  second  in  September, 
as  noticed  in  our  description  of  the 
Cathedral,  where  the  liquefaction  of  the 
supposed  blood  is  described.  On  these 
occasions  the  theatres  and  all  other 
places  of  public  amusement  are  closed. 

The  Festa  di  S.  Antonio  Abate,  for  the 
blessing  of  the  animals,  is  observed  in 
Naples,  as  in  Rome,  on  the  17th  Janu- 
ary, and  is  continued  on  every  succeed- 
ing Sunday  uatW  IatA.  TYife  Ittax^^-a 
and  other  \>eas\»  ac^'btoxx^t.  \»  ^^^V, 
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of  S.  Antonio,  gaily  caparisoned  -with 
ribbons,  amulets,  and  other  ornaments  ; 
and  after  receiving  the  benediction,  are 
walked  three  times  round  the  court  of 
the  ch.  The  ceremony  is  very  popular 
with  the  Neapolitans,  who  show  great 
attachment  and  kindness  to  their  do- 
mestic animals. 

The  Lottery, — ^The  love  of  gambling 
in  the  lottery  absorbs  the  thoughts  of 
all  classes  of  society,  from  the  ranks  of 
the  higher  nobility  down  to  the  ragged 
lazzarone.  Many  of  the  lower  orders 
can  read  nothing  but  the  figures  of  the 
lotterjr  ticket,  and  the  beggar  invests  in 
gambling  the  grani  which  he  implores 
so  earnestly  from  the  stranger  ;  the 
numbers  run  from  1  to  90,  five  of 
which  are  drawn  every  Saturday  after- 
noon, in  the  large  hall  of  the  Castel 
Capuano.  Any  sum,  however  small, 
may  be  played  on  any  of  these  num- 
bers in  combination  not  exceeding  five. 
The  favourite  plan  is  to  play  on  the 
occurrences  of  the  day,  which  is  ac- 
complished by  means  of  a  gambling 
dictionary,  called  Za  Smorfia,  in  which 
every  word  has  its  corresponding  num- 
ber, so  that  there  is  no  event  of  public 
or  personal  interest,  be  it  a  battle,  a 
murder,  a  robbery,  or  a  suicide, — no 
topic  of  domestic  lue,  from  an  accouche- 
ment to  a  wedding,  which  may  not  be 
made  the  subject  of  play.  This  im- 
moral institution  gave  the  late  Govern- 
ment a  clear  receipt  of  nearly  220,000/. 
a  year ;  but  is  likely  to  be  abolished. 


§  15.  CHURCHES. 

The  churches  of  Naples,  upwards  of 
343  in  number,  including  oratories 
of  religious  confraternaties,  have  re- 
ceived less  attention  from  travellers 
than  they  deserve.  Many  of  them, 
though  injured  by  earthquakes  and 
disfigured  by  restorations,  especially 
during  the  Spanish  rule  in  the  17th 
and  18th  cents.,  are  remarkable  for 
their  architecture  and  their  works  of 
art  They  contain  a  collection  of 
medisBYal  tomba  not  to  be  met  with  in 
Buf  other  city  of  Italy,  and  "which 
Dot  only  interest  ns  by  their  histotkal 


associations,   but  afford  a  study   of 
contemporary  art  and  costume. 

The  Cathedrai^  dedicated  to  St. 
Januarius  (^Cattedrale,  Duomo),  between 
the  Strada  dei  Tribunali  and  the 
Strada  dell'  Anticaglia,  is  built  upon 
the  site  of  two  temples  dedicated 
to  Neptune  and  Apollo,  from  the 
ruins  of  which  it  probably  derived 
its  numerous  columns  of  granite  and 
ancient  marbles.  The  present  building, 
which  has  retained  its  original  archi- 
tecture in  its  lofty  towers,  its  aisles, 
and  the  arches  of  the  nave  and  that  of 
its  tribune,  dates  from  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  who  commenced 
building  it  in  1272,  from  the  designs  of 
Masuccio  I.  It  was  continued  by  his 
son  Charles,  by  means  of  a  volun- 
tary tax  by  the  people  in  1298,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  of  the  Assump- 
tion. It  was  not  completed  till  1316, 
under  his  son  Robert.  In  1456  it  was 
damaged  by  an  earthquake,  and  was 
restored  by  Alphonso  1.,  from  the  de- 
signs of  the  Donzelli,  with  the  aid  of 
the  principal  families  in  Naples,  who 
built  each  a  portion,  and,  as  a  memorial 
of  the  event,  had  their  arms  sculptured 
on  the  pillars  of  the  building.  The 
facade,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1349,  was  rebuilt  in  1407  from  the 
designs  of  Bahoccio;  it  was  modern- 
ised in  1788 ;  and  the  interior  was  en- 
tirely restored  and  repaved  in  1837 
at  the  expense  of  the  late  Archbishop 
Caracciolo.  The  interior  consists  of 
a  Gothic  nave  and  two  aisles,  sepa- 
rated by  pilasters,  to  which  are  affixed 
some  of  the  ancient  granite  col- 
umns above  mentioned,  supporting 
a  series  of  pointed  arches.  In  the 
17th  cent  Archbishop  Inieo  Caracciolo 
caused  them  to  be  covered  with  stucco,  • 
which  was  removed  by  the  late  prelate 
who  presided  over  tne  diocese.  In 
front  of  each  pilaster  is  a  half  figure 
in  alto-relievo  of  some  sainted  bishop 
of  Naples.  The  paintings  on  the  roof 
of  the  nave  are  by  Vincenzo  da  Forli,  F, 
Imparato,  and  Santafedc  \  iViaViisJyat^^s^ 

that  tW  v^o^\^,  Ssv  ^^  "^^^V^V^^ 
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when  they  were  told  that  it  con- 
tained two  rooms  painted  by  him. 
The  paintings  on  the  walls  above  the 
arches  of  the  nave,  representing  saints 
and  the  Apostles,  are  by  Luca  Gior' 
dano.  The  S.  Cyril  and  S.  John 
Chrysostom  are  by  SoHmena,  Over 
the  great  entrance  are  Monumental 
Statues  of  Charles  I.  of  Anjou, 
of  Charles  Martel,  King  of  Hun- 
gary, eldest  son  of  Charles  II.,  and  of 
his  wife,  Clementia,  daughter  of  Ro- 
dolph  of  Hapsburg.  They  were  erected 
in  1599  by  the  Viceroy  Olivares.  The 
two  large  pictures  over  the  side  doors 
are  by  Vasari,  who  was  brought  from 
Rome  in  1546  by  Ranuccio  Farnese, 
then  Archbishop  of  Naples,  to  paint 
them  for  the  doors  of  the  organ.  The 
one  on  the  1.  door  represents  the  patron 
saints  of  Naples,  whose  heads  are  por- 
traits of  Paul  III.,  of  Alessandre, 
Ranuccio,  Pier  Luigi,  and  Ottavio  Far- 
nese ;  and  of  Tiberio  Crispo  and  Asca- 
nio  Sforza.  The  baptismal  font,  on 
the  1.  of  the  entrance,  is  an  antique 
vase  of  green  basalt,  sculptured  with 
Bacchanalian  emblems,  masks,  &c., 
in  relief.  Continuing  along  the 
1.  aisle,  in  the  second  chapel  is 
a  picture  of  the  Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas  by  Marco  da  Siena,  and  a 
good  bas-relief  of  the  Entomb- 
ment, by  Giovanni  da  Nola.  In  the 
chapel  01  the  Seripandis,  4th  in  1.  aisle,  is 
a  large  painting  of  the  Assumption, 
by  Perugino;  it  formerly  stood  over 
the  high  altar :  in  the  lower  part  are 
portraits  of  the  Donatarii  for  whom  i 
was  executed.  In  the  1.  transept  is  the 
sepulchral  memorial  of  Andrew  King 
of  Hungary,  husband  of  Joanna  I.,  so 
barbarously  murdured  at  Aversa ;  and 
near  it  the  Tomb  of  Innocent  IV., 
who  died  at  Naples  in  1254,  erected  in 
1313  by  die  Archbishop,  Umberto  di 
Montorio,  from  the  designs  of  Pietro 
degli  Stefani — it  was  restored  and  altered 
in  the  16th  cent.,  to  which  may  be 
attributed  the  anachronism  of  the  triple 
tiara ;  close  to  here  is  the  door  leading 
to  the  Sacristy,  with  numerous  portraits 
ofArchbps.  of  Naples.  On  the  1.  of  the 
Ajs-Ii  altar  is  the  handsome  Gothic  cha- 
P^of  theCapece  Galeota  family ;  over 
tAe  a/tar  of  which  is  an  ancient  picture 


in  the  Byzantine  style,  representing 
our  Saviour  between  SS.  Januarius  and 
Athanasius.  The  tribune  or  high  altar 
offers  nothing  of  interest ;  but  beneath 
it,  and  entered  by  a  double  flight  of 
marble  steps,  is  the  richly  sculptured 
subterranean  chapel,  called  the  con- 
fessional OF  San  Gennaro,  built  in 
1497  by  Cardinal  OlivieroCarafa.  The 
marble  roof  is  supported  by  ten  Ionic 
columns,  seven  of  which  are  of  cipol- 
lino.  Under  the  high  altar  are  de- 
posited the  remains  of  St.  Januarius, 
and  near  it  is  the  kneeling  statue  of  Car- 
dinal Carafa.  Returning  to  the  ch., 
on  the  rt.  of  the  choir  is  the  Tocco 
chapel,  also  in  a  handsome  Gothic  style  : 
it  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Asprenus, 
one  of  the  early  Bishops  of  Naples,  the 
side  walls  being  decorated  with  fres- 
coes representing  events  in  his  life.  The 
Minutoli  Chapel,  opening  out  of  the 
corner  of  the  rt.  transept,  is  an  in- 
teresting monument  of  the  13th  cent., 
illustrating  the  revival  of  art  in  Naples. 
It  was  designed  by  Masuccio  I,  The 
paintings  in  the  upper  part  illustrating 
the  Passion  of  our  Lord  are  by  Tommaso 
degli  Stefani;  the  lower  ones,  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Minutoli  family,  by  an  un- 
known hand,  are  interesting  for  the 
costumes,  but  they  all  were  unmerci- 
fully painted  over  some  years  ago.  The 
altar  is  by  Pietro  degli  Stefani,  and  the 
Tomb  of  Card.  Minutolo  over  it,  sur- 
mounted by  an  elaborate  Gothic  canopy, 
by  Baboccio,  The  tombs  on  either 
side,  of  Archbishops  of  this  family, 
formerly  stood  in  the  adjoining  transept, 
and  are  of  the  14th  and  15th  cents.  In 
this  chapel  Boccaccio  has  placed  the 
scene  of  the  nocturnal  adventure  of 
Andreuccio,  the  jockey  of  Perugia, 
who  stole  the  ruby  of  the  deceased 
Archbishop  Minutolo.  The  rich 
Gothic  canopy  over  the  Archbishop's 
chair,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
nave,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
sculpture  of  the  14th  cent.;  the  torse 
columns  which  support  it  are  re- 
markable for  their  rich  foliation,  and 
the  canopy  for  the  elegant  tracery 
of  the  arch,  both  of  which,  according 
to  Professor  "WWWs,  Yia.-^^  "ao  \tarallel 
I  on  the  IS.  o^  t\ie  Miaft.  TYl^  ^xaasiva. 
chapel  contwna  i\ift  &>»  tom\i,\»tA«t  ^ 
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Gothic  canopy,  of  Cardinal  Oarbone, 
by  Bahoccio ;  and  in  that  of  the  Carac- 
ciolo  Pisquizi  family  is  a  large  wooden 
crucifix,  attributed  to  Masuccio  I. 

The  Basilica  of  Santa  Bestituta  is  en- 
tered by  a  door  opening  out  of  the  1. 
aisle,  and  is  interesting  as  having  been 
the  ancient  cathedral  for  the  Greek 
ritual;  like  the  chapel  of  St.  Januarius, 
it  is  open  to  the  public  on  Sunday  in  the 
forenoon.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  a  Temple  of  Apollo,  from 
-which  -were  probably  derived  the 
ancient  Corinthian  columns  which 
surround  the  nave,  and  the  two  hand- 
some fluted  ones  in  white  marble  on 
each  side  of  the  tribune.  Near  the 
entrance  are  the  tombs  of  the  learned 
Mazzocchi,  and  of  the  eminent  anti- 
quarian Canonico  Jorio.  The  founda- 
tion, erroneously  attributed  to  Con- 
stantine,  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
7th  cent.,  but  the  whole  ch.  was  re- 
stored at  the  end  of  the  17th,  leaving 
untouched  many  of  the  pointed  arches 
of  the  nave  and  the  Gothic  chapels  of 
the  rt.  aisle.  On  the  roof  of  the  nave 
is  a  painting  by  iMca  Giordano^  repre- 
senting Santa  Restituta's  body  carried 
by  Angels  in  a  boat  towards  Ischia. 
Behind  the  high  altar,  in  the  choir, 
the  picture  of  the  Virgin  with  the 
Archangel  Michael  and  Sta.  Restituta, 
by  Silvestro  Buono,  with  its  predella  of 
stories  of  the  saint,  is  a  work  of  interest 
in  the  history  of  art.  The  chapel  of 
Sta,  Maria  del  PrincipiOj  on  the  1.  side 
of  the  ch.,  contains  a  very  ancient 
mosaic  restored  in  the  14th  cent. ;  it 
represents  the  Virgin  and  Child  in 
Byzantine  costume,  and  is  called  "del 
Principio,"  because  it  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  representation  of  the 
Virgin  venerated  in  Naples.  On  the  side 
walls  are  two  curious  bas-reliefs  of  the 
8th  cent.,  which  formed  part  of  the 
ambones  or  pulpits  erected  by  Bishop 
Stefano  in  the  8th  (?)  cent. ;  each 
is  divided  into  15  compartments,  one 
containing  histories  from  the  lives 
of  SS.  Januarius  and  Eustatius,  the 
other  of  S.  Joseph.  The  cupola  of  the 
chapel  of  S.  Giovcmni  in  Fonte,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  rt.  aisle,  formerly 
the  baptistery  of  the  ch.,  is   coTered 


with  paintings  and  mosaics  of  a  very 
early  period ;  in  the  style  of  some  of 
those  at  Ravenna.  In  the  corners  are 
the  four  evajigelists,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  cupola  a  handsome  Labarum  of 
Constantine  surmounted  by  a  hand 
holding  a  wreath,  probably  of  the 
time  of  Paschal  II. 

Opposite  to  the  entrance  to  the  Ba- 
silica of  Sta.  Restituta,  in  the  rt.  aisle  of 
the  cathedral,  is  the  chapel  of  San 
Gennaro,  called  also  the  Cappella  del 
Tesoro,  It  was  erected  by  the  citizens  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  during  the 
plague  of  1 527 ;  but  the  building  was  not 
commenced  till  1608.  It  was  compl  eted 
after  29  years,  at  an  expense  of  500,000 
ducats.  The  design  of  the  chapel  was 
thrown  open  to  competition  of  all  the 
artists  of  the  time,  and  the  one  chosen 
was  by  the  Theatine  monk  Grimaldi. 
It  is  considered  a  very  able  work.  The 
form  is  that  of  a  Greek  cross:  the 
magnificent  gates,  from  the  designs  of 
C.  Fonzaga,  were  executed  by  Biagio 
Monte  and  Soppa,  occupied  45  years 
of  their  labour,  and  cost  32,000  ducats. 
The  interior  is  rich  in  ornaments. 
It  has  17  altars  with  42  columns  of  hroc- 
catello  marble.  The  intermediate  niches 
contain  19  bronze  statues  of  saints, 
protectors  of  Naples.  The  pictures  in 
the  difierent  chapels,  painted  on  copper, 
are  masterpieces  of  Domenichino  and 
Spagnoletto.  By  Domenichino  there  are 
5  oil  paintings  and  some  frescoes.  The 
paintings  are — 1,  The  Tomb  of  St. 
Januarius,  with  the  sick  waiting  to  be 
cured.  2.  The  Martyrdom  of  the  Saint 
(injured).  3.  The  Miracle  of  the  Tomb 
restoring  a  young  man  to  life,  as  the 
corpse  is  carried  past  in  the  funeral  pro- 
cession. 4.  The  woman  curing  the 
sick  and  deformed  with  the  holy  oil 
from  the  lamp  hanging  before  his 
tomb.  5.  The  saint  curing  a  demo- 
niac; this  picture  was  finished  by 
Spagnoletto.  The  painting  by  Spa- 
gnoletto in  the  chapel  on  the  rt.  hand 
represents  the  saint  coming  out  of  a 
fiery  furnace.  It  is  very  fine  and 
powerful  in  its  general  eflfect.  All 
these  "ipaiTkXiTk^,  ^nVvOq.  \!kaS>.\j(<MBB.  ^oa 
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frescoes  of  the  roof,  the  lunettes,  &c.,  are 
also  by  Domenichino.    That  over  the 
door  of  the  Tesoro  commemorates  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  of  1 63 1 .  The  3  fres- 
coes within  the  railing  of  the  principal 
altar  represent — I.  San  Gennaro  before 
Timotheus,  whom  he  restores  to  sight, 
and  by  whose  order  he  suffers  death. 
2.  His  exposure  to  lions  who  refuse  to 
devour  him.    3.  His  torture  by  being 
suspended,  &c.    The  cupola  was  begun 
by  Domenichino,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  it  to  escape  the  persecutions 
of  the  Neapolitan  artists.    It  was  then 
intrusted  to  Lanfranco,  who  refused  to 
execute  it,  unless  all  the  work  of  his 
great  predecessor  was  effaced.     Guido 
was  also  sent  for  to  decorate  this  build- 
ing, but  he  was  very  shortly  compelled 
to  quit  the  city  to  escape  the  threats  of 
Spagnoletto  and  of  Corenzio,  who  tried 
to  poison  him.    The  sacristy  of  the 
Tesoro  contains  a  painting  by  Stanzioni, 
which  represents  the  saint  curing  a  de- 
moniac; some  paintings  by  Giordano;  a 
rich  collection  of  vestments  and  sacred 
vessels ;  the  silver  bust  of  San  Gennaro 
made  for  Charles  II.  of  Anjou  in  1306, 
and  covered  with  the  most  precious 
gifts  from  the  generosity  of  different 
sovereigns,  and  amongst  others  aparwre 
in  emeralds  and  diamonds  by  Joseph 
Buonaparte    during    his   short    reign 
over  this  kingdom ;  3  silver  statues  and 
45  busts  of  the  saints  protectors   of 
Naples;,    and    a  pencil    drawing   by 
Domenichino  of  San  Gennaro's  martyr- 
dom. 

In  a  tabernacle  behind  the  high  altar 
are  preserved  the  two  phials  containing 
the  Blood  of  S,  Januarius,  The  lique- 
faction takes  place  three  times  in  the 
year,  and  on  the  two  first  is  repeated 
for  eight  successive  days.  The  first 
liquefaction  commences  on  the  Satur- 
day which  precedes  the  first  Sunday 
in  May,  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Ghiara,  after 
which  the  blood  is  reconveyed  to  the 
cathedral,  where  the  liquefaction  is 
repeated  during  the  seven  following 
days.  The  second  festival  commences 
in  the  cathedral  on  the  IQth  of 
Beptemher,  and  continues  to  the 
^tb,  always  JncludiDg  the  Sunday 
^miowJng  the  16th,  which  is  the  s^nt's 
*«%^/   asd  the  third  on  the   J  6th  of 


December,    the      patron's    birthday. 
Fiesta  del  Patrocinio:  on  this  day  the 
blood    often    refuses     to    liquify    (in 
December  1864  the  miracle  succeeded 
in  42  minutes).     When  S.  Januarius, 
according  to  the  tradition,  was  exposed 
to  be  devoured  by  lions  in  the  amphi- 
theatre of  Pozzuoli,  the  animals  pros- 
trated themselves   before  him  and  be- 
came tame.      This  miracle  is  said  to 
have  converted  so  many  to  Christianity, 
that  Dracontius,  the  proconsul  of  Cam- 
pania under  Diocletian,  or  his  lieute- 
nant Timotheus,  ordered  the  saint  to  be 
decapitated.  The  sentence  was  executed 
at  the  Solfatara,  a.d,  305.     The  body 
was  buried  at  Pozzuoli  until  the  time 
of  Constantine,  when  it  was  removed 
to  Naples  by  S.  Severus,  the   bishop, 
and  deposited  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Gennaro 
extra  Moenia.     At  the  time  of  this  re- 
moval, the  woman,  who  is  said  to  have 
collected  the  blood  at  the  period  of  the 
martyrdom,  took  it  in  two  bottles  to  S. 
Severus,  in  whose  hands  it  is  said  to 
have  immediately  melted.     There  is  no 
mention  of  any  liquefaction  from  this 
time  down  to  the  11th  cent.,  but  the 
tradition  asserts  that  the  bottles  were 
concealed  during  the  interval.    In  the 
9th  cent.,  Sicon,  Prince  of  Benevento, 
removed  the  body  to  that  city,  of  which 
the  saint  had  been  bishop.   In  the  time 
of  Frederick  II.  it  was  removed  to  the 
Abbey  of  Monte  Vergine,  where  it  was 
forgotten,  and  it  was  only  rediscovered 
on  removing  the  high  altar  in  1480.  In 
1497  it  was  brought  back  to  Naples 
with  great  solemnity,  and  deposited  in 
the  cathedral.    The  tabernacle  which 
contains  the  phials  is  secured  by  two 
locks,  one  key  being  kept  by  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities,  the  other  by  the 
archbishop. 

The  Liquefaction  is  the  greatest  re- 
ligious festival  in  the  capital,  and 
such  is  the  importance  attached  to  it 
by  the  Neapolitans,  that  all  the  con- 
querors of  the  city  have  considered  it 
necessary  to  respect  it.  M.  Valery, 
who  witnessed  it  in  September  1826, 
gives  the  following  description  of  the 
proceedings; — 

«♦  Some  timebeioTft  liSift  ^ctcowstc^, ^ 
numbeT  o£  -women  ot  KSii^  \wi«t  «t^«% 
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placed  themselyes  near  the  balustrade 
as  a  place  of  honour;  some  old  &ces 
among  them  were  singularly  character- 
istic. These  women  are  called  the  re- 
lations of  S.  Januarios ;  they  pretend 
to  be  of  his  family,  and  when  the  saint 
delays  the  liquefaction  too  long,  they 
even  think  themselves  privileged  to 
waive  all  show  of  respect  and  to  abuse 
him.  They  repeat  in  a  hoarse  voice 
Patemostersy  Aves,  Credos ;  were  it  not 
in  a  chapel,  no  one  would  have  ima- 
gined their  horrid  clamour  to  be 
prayers,  and  for  a  moment  I  thought 
the  scolding  had .  begun.  About  ten 
o'clock  the  phials  were  taken  out  of  the 
tabernacle;  one  was  like  a  smelling- 
bottle,  but  contained  only  a  mere  stain 
of  blood;  the  other  is  rather  larger; 
both  of  them  are  under  glass  in  a  case. 
They  were  shown  to  the  persons  ad- 
mitted within  the  balustrade.  .  .  .  The 
miracle  was  complete  at  noon,  as  it 
had  been  foretold  me,  and  the  roar  of 
cannon  announced  the  happy  news.*' 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  this  account 
with  the  description  of  the  ceremony 
by  the  Earl  of  Perth,  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Scotland  at  the  &11  of  the  Stuarts,  in 
whose  cause  he  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  exiles  at  the  close  of  the 
17th  cent.  Iiord  Perth's  letters,  written 
to  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Errol,  are 

g reserved  at  Drummond  Castle,  and 
ave  been  published  by  the  Camden 
Society.  In  one  of  them,  dated  from 
Rome,  1st  February,  1 696,  is  the  follow- 
ing account': — 

"  The  20th  of  January  we  were  in- 
vited to  goe  see  Saint  Gennaro*s  ch., 
and  the  reliques  were  to  be  shown  me, 
a  favour  none  under  sovereign  princes 
has  had  these  many  years.  They  are 
kept  in  a  large  place  in  the  wall  with 
an  iron  door  to  it  plated  over  with  sil- 
ver ;  it  has  two  strong  locks,  one  key 
is  kept  by  the  Cardinal-archbishop, 
and  the  other  by  the  Senate  (which  is 
composed  of  six  seggie,  or  seats,  for  so 
they  call  the  councells),  five  of  nobility, 
and  one  of  the  commons^  who  chuse 
two  elects.  .  .  Every  one  of  the  six  rule- 
ing  governors  of  the  Senate  (or  the 
deputies  of  the  ae^e)  baa  a  key  to  the 
great  iron  ebest  where  the  key  of  the 
Mrmoireoftbe  relieks Ijrea }  so  that  all 


the  six  must  agree  to  let  them  be  seen, 
except  the  two  ordinary  times  in  the 
year  when  they  stand  exposed  eight 
days,  and  the  senate  and  bishop  must 
both  agree,  for  without  both  concurr 
only  one  lock  can  be  opened.  They 
had  got  the  bishop's  consent  for  me, 
but  how  to  gett  all  the  deputies  of  the 
nobility  and  the  elect  of  the  people  to 
concurr  was  the  difficulty;  nowever, 
my  friends  gott  the  deputies  to  resolve 
to  meet ;  tlrree  mett,  but  one  said,  '  I 
have  a  friend  a  dying,  upon  whom 
depends  my  fortune  ^  he  has  called  me 
at  such  an  hour,  it  is  now  so  near  ap- 
proaching that  I  hope  the  stranger 
prince  (for  so  they  call  all  the  peers  of 
Brittain)  will  forgive  me  if  I  go  away.' 
They  who  were  there  begged  him  to 
stay  but  a  moment  (for  they  must  be 
all  together),  but  he  could  not  delay. 
So  going  down  he  mett  the  other  three 
deputies  below,  and  said  that  he  saw 
God  and  his  saint  had  a  mind  I  should 
see  the  miracle,  and  so  he  returned, 
and  I  gott  an  invitation  to  go  to  ch. 
The  relicks  are  exposed  in  a  noble 
chapell  upon  the  Epistle  side  of  the 
ch.,  lyned  with  marble,  the  cupola 
richly  painted,  as  is  all  that  is  not 
marble  of  the  walls.  Ten  curious  sta- 
tues of  saints,  patrons  of  the  town, 
done  at  full  length,  bigger  than  the 
naturall,  of  coppar,  stand  round  the 
chappell  high  from  the  floors,  and 
statues,  to  the  knees  of  silver,  just  as 
big,  of  the  same  saints,  stand  below 
them.  The  face  of  the  altar  is  of  massy 
silver  cutt  in  statues  of  mezzo-relievo, 
or  rising  quite  out  from  the  front,  with 
the  history  of  Cardinal  Caraffa's  bring- 
ing back  the  Saint's  head  to  Naples. 
The  musick  was  excellent,  and  all  the 
dukes  and  princes  who  were  deputies 
must  be  present.  They  placed  me  in 
the  first  place,  gave  me  that  title  they 
gave  the  Vice-Roy  (Excelenza),  and 
used  me  with  all  possible  respect.  The 
first  thingwas  done  was,  the  archbishop- 
cardinal,  his  viccar  general,  in  presence 
of  a  nottary  and  witnesses^  Q^\ifc*^  '^fi^ 
lock  •,  then  t\ife  TiMca.  ^^  Tvossisacsa^  '"^ 
name  oi  «i\\  Wie  ^Tmft«»  \.T«e«oX.,  o^iisw 
the  city's  \ocV,  m^  We  cAS.  ACs«a«»:^ 
of  the  ck,  Qbl  laasi  ^aaX.  «^p«^^  ,^ 
up  upon  aAaiAdec  coN^wA.'wSa.  etas* 
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velvet  and  made  like  a  staire,  and  first 
took  out  the  Saint's  head,  put  a  rich 
mitre  upon  it,  an  archbishop's  mantle 
about  the  shoulders  of  the  statue  (for 
the  head  is  in  the  statue  of  the  saint), 
and  a  rich  collar  of  diamonds  with  a 
large  cross  aboiit  its  neck.  Then  he 
went  back  and  took  out  the  blood,  after 
haveing  placed  the  head  upon  the  Gos- 
pele  side  of  the  altar.  It  is  in  a  glass, 
flatt  and  round  like  the  old-fashioned 
vinegar-glasses  that  were  double,  but  it 
is  but  single.  The  blood  was  just  like 
a  piece  of  pitch  clotted  and  hard  in  the 
glass.  They  brought  us  the  ^lass  to 
look  upoi\,  to  kiss,  and  to  consider  be- 
fore it  was  brought  near  unto  the  head. 
They  then  placed  it  upon  the.  other  end 
of  the  altar,  called  the  Epistle  side,  and 
placed  it  in  a  rich  chasse  of  silver  gilt, 
putting  the  glass  so  in  the  middle  as 
that  we  could  see  through  it,  and  then 
begun  the  first  mass:  at  the  end  the 
old  thesaurer  came,  took  out  the  glass, 
moved  it  to  and  fro,  but  no  liquefaction: 
thus  we  past  the  second  likeways,  onl^ 
the  thesaurer  sent  the  abbat  Pignatelli, 
the  Pope's  nearest  cousin,  to  bid  me 
take  courage,  for  he  saw  I  begun  to  be 
somewhat  troubled,  not  so  much  for 
my  own  disappointment,  but  because  the 
miracle  never  faills  but  some  grievous 
affliction  comes  upon  the  city  and  king- 
dom, and  I  began  to  reflect  that  I 
haveing  procured  the  favour  of  seeing 
the  relicks,and  the  miracle  failling,  they 
might  be  ofiended  at  me,  though  very 
unjustly.  After  the  third  mass  no 
change  appeared  but  that  which  had 
made  the  thesaurer  send  me  word  to 
take  courage,  viz.  the  blood  begune  to 
grow  of  a  true  sanguine  collour :  but 
when  the  nobles  and  all  the  people  saw 
the  fourth  mass  past  the  Gospell  and  no 
change,  you  would  have  heard  nothing 
but  weeping  and  lamenting,  and  all 
crying,  '  Mercy,  good  Lord  !  pitty  your 
poor  supplicants ;  Holy  Saint  Gennaro, 
our  glorious  patron !  pray  for  us  that 
our  blessed  Saviour  would  not  be  angry 
with  us  !*  It  would  have  moved  a  heart 
of  stone  to  have  seen  the  countenances 
of  all,  both  clergy  and  people,  such  a 
consternation  appeared  as  if  tiiey  had 
«//  3een  already  undone.  For  my  part, 
^^sfea,at receiving  the  blessed  sacrament 


in  my  sickness  when  I  thought  to  ex- 
pire, I  never  prayed  with  more  fervency 
than  I  did  to  obtain  of  our  Lord  the 
favour  of  the  blood's  liquefaction,  and 
God  is  witness  that  I  prayed  that  our 
Lord  would  give  me  this  argument 
towards  the  conversion  of  my  poor 
sister,  that  I  might  say  I  had  seen  a 
miracle,  which  her  teachers  say  are 
ceased.  The  fourth  mass  ended  with- 
out our  haveing  the  consolation  we  were 
praying  for,  and  then  all  begun  to  be 
in  despair  of  succeeding,  except  a  very 
few,  who  still  continued  praying  with 
all  imaginary  fervour.  You  may  judge 
that  sitting  three  and  a  half  hours  on 
the  cold  marble  had  made  my  knees 
pretty  sore ;  but  I  declare  I  felt  no  ex- 
terior pain,  so  fixed  were  my  thoughts 
upon  the  desire  of  being  heard  in  my 
prayers.  About  the  elevation  in  time 
of  the  fifth  mass,  the  old  thesaurer,  who 
was  at  some  distance  looking  upon  the 
glass,  cry'd  out,  *  Gloria  Patri  et  Filio 
et  Spiritui  Sancto,'  and  run  to  the 
glass,  and  brought  it  to  me.  The  blood 
had  liquified  so  naturally  as  to  the 
colour  and  consistency  that  no  blood 
from  a  vein  could  appear  more  lively. 
I  took  the  relick  in  my  arms,  and  with 
tears  of  joy  kissed  it  a  thousand  times, 
and  gave  God  thanks  for  the  favour 
with  all  the  fervour  that  a  heart  longing 
with  expectation,  and  full  of  pleasure 
for  being  heard,  could  offer  up:  and 
indeed,  if  I  could  as  clearly  describe  to 
you  what  I  felt,  as  I  am  sure  that  it  was 
something  more  than  ordinary,!  needed 
no  other  argument  to  make  you  fly  into 
the  bosome  of  our  dearest  mother,  the 
Church,  which  teaches  us  (what  I  saw) 
that  God  is  wonderfull  in  his  saints. 
The  whole  people  called  out  to  heaven 
with  acclamations  of  praise  to  God,  who 
had  taken  pitty  of  them ;  and  they 
were  so  pleased  with  me  for  haveing  said 
betwixt  the  masses  that  I  was  only 
grieved  for  the  city,  and  not  troubled 
at  my  not  being  so  privileged  as  to  see 
the  miracle,  that  the  very  commonest 
sort  of  the  people  smiled  to  me  as  I 
passed  along  the  streets.  I  heard  the 
sixth  mass  in  thanksgiving.  And  now 
I  have  descnbed.  \»  ^o\\  one  of  the 
hapiest  forenoona  oi  m^  \\te,  ^<i  ^<fc- 
fiection  of  tJie  ^Yac\il\vo^  ^Q»5^  T^e^^st 
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leave  me,  and  I  hope  it  may  one  day  be  - 
a  inomiDg  of  beaedictioQ  lo  jou  too ; 
bill  this  mnst  be  God's  work.  The 
Principe  Palo,  a  man  of  principal 
qualily,  came  to  me  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  mass,  and  in  name  of  all  the 
nobility,  gave  me  the  saint's  picture, 
Btamp'd  on  saline,  and  a  silver  lace 
about  it.  It  is  an  admirable  thing  to 
see  blood,  shed  upwards  of  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  years  ago,  liquify 
at  the  approach  to  the  head.  The 
Itoman  lady  who  had  gathered  it  from 
off  the  ground  with  a  sponge,  had  in 
squeesing  of  it  into  the  glass  lett  a  bjtt 
of  straw  tall  in  too,  which  one  sees  in 
the  blood  to  this  very  day."  * 

The  door  of  the  right  aisle  opens 
upon  the  small  Piazza  di  S.  Gennaro, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the 
Column,  erected  in  1660,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Fanea^,  supporting  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  samt  by  Finelli. 

Adjoining  the  Cathedral  is  the  ei- 
tensive  Arcaiepiscopal  Palace,  the  front 
of  which  is  on  the  Largo  Donnaregina. 
It  was  founded  in  the  13th  cent,  from 
the  designs  of  Maqiione,  and  entirely 
rebuilt  in  1647,  by  Cardinal  Filomarino. 
In  the  great  hall  is  an  ancient  Neapoli* 
tan  calendar,  23  palmi  in  length,  and  3 
in  height,  found  last  cent,  in  the  walls 
of  S.  Giovanni  Ma^ore. 

S.  Agnello  Jfaggiore,  commonly  called 
,9.  Agaello  a  Capo-Nn-poli,  from  its  stand- 
ing upon  one  of  the  highest  poinls  of 
the  old  eily,  in  the  Lai^  S.  Agnello, 
not  fkr  from  the  Museum,  was  founded 
in  IfilT,  on  a  small  chapel  which 
dated  from  the  6th  cent. :  it  has  been 
so  altered  as  to  have  lost  almost 
every  trace  of  ils  original  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. The  St.  Jerome,  in  alto  re- 
lievo, in  the  1.  transept,  and  the  hand- 
some altar  and  fine  statue  of  Santa 
Dorothea,  in  the  rt.,  are  by  Giovanni 
il<i  Nail,  The  handsome  high  allar 
erected  over  the  grave  of  the  saint, 
with  its  bas-reliefs  of  the  Passion  be- 


onnd  phisl 


a  I  second  nhiil  l! 

„,     ne  ta)  elains,  thi 

ra  portlaB  of  the  blood,  that  was  ca 


in 

low,  and  the  still  finer  one  of  the 
Virgin  surrounded  by  Angels,  with  SS. 
Agnellus  and  Eusehius  kneeling  before 
lier,  is  a  good  work  of  Saniacroce, 
The  bas-relief  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child  and  the  Souls  in  Purgatory,  in 
the  LetUeri  chapel,  5th  on  rt.,  is  by 
Lhrnenico  d"  Auria,  In  the  opposite 
tliapel  is  a  Greek  painting  of  the 
\'irgin,  called  S.  Maria  intfrcedf,  tup- 

ed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Justinian  ; 

only  andent  part  of  it  is  the  head ; 

B  supposed  to  have  been  painted 
by  Ta-aro  in  the  6th  centy.  The  pic- 
iire  of  S.  Carlo  by  Caraccioh,  in  the 
>nd  chapel  on  rt.,  is  mentioned  by  Lanzi 


Agostino  deyli  SaakI,  in  (he  Salita 
S.  Raffeele,  built  in  ICOO,  contains  two 
pictures  by  Santi/ede,  the  S.  Francesco 
(li  Paola,  and  the  Madonna  by  Marco 
Calabrsse ;  the  Annunciation  and  the 
Visitation  by  Giacmw  del  Po ;  the  St. 
Thomas  of  Villanova  and  the  St. 
Nicholas  of  Tolentino  by  Oiordano. 
I'he  pulpit  is  much  admired. 

S.  Agostino  dslla  Zecca,  in  the  Via  of 
le  same  name,  a  spacious  ch.  with  a 
ifly  and  imposing  tower,  founded  by 
Charles  I.,  and  rebuilt  from  the  de- 
.Igns  of  Picchetti  in  the  17th  cent. 

S.  Angela  a  Silo,  in  the  Strada  Kilo, 
luilt  in  I3SS,  by  Card.  Brancaccio  (ob. 
.4SB),  contains,  on  the  rt.  of  the  hiffh 
iltar,  his  Totnb,  erected  by  order  of  bis 
I'iend  and  executor  Cosmo  de'  Medici. 
:t  was  the  joint  work  ot  Danatcllo  and 
]ticheloszo,  who  has  thus  descnbed  it 
preserved  by  Gaje, 


Rinaldo,  Cardinal  deBrancBcci, 

cif  Naples,  We  are  to  have  850  florins 
tor  this  tomb,  but  have  to  finish  and 
lake  it  to  Naples  at  our  own  expense; 
Ihey  are  now  working  on  it  at  Pisa." 
It  consists  of  a  sarcophagus  supported 
nn  the  shoulders  of  three  figures-,  in. 
front  o€  r'ne  *a.twii^B:ei%\*  ^  ^MSTf^"*^ 

loa  tliC  OTti  U«*  **  '^'^^   ** 
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cardinal,  and  on  each  side  stand  female 
figures  drawing  aside  the  curtains; 
above  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  -with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  on  the  attic  a  relief  of  the 
Almighty  and  two  figures  of  angels 
sounding  the  last  trumpets.  Near  this 
tomb  stands  another  covered  with  ele- 
gant arabesque  sculptures,  of  a  nephew 
of  Card.  Brancaccio.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ch.  is  the  monument  of 
a  third  Cardinal  of  the  same  family,  in 
the  worst  style  of  the  17th  centy.,  by  the 
two  Ghettis.  The  fresco  in  the  lunette 
over  the  principal  door  of  the  church 
is  by  Colantonio  del  FiorOj  but  being 
outside,  and  covered  with  glass,  can 
scarcely  be  seen.  It  represents  SS.  Mi- 
chael and  Bacculus  presenting  Card. 
Brancaccio  to  the  Virgin  and  Infant 
Saviour.  The  picture  of  St.  Michael, 
at  the  high  altar,  is  by  Marco  da  Siena. 
Those  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Andrew  in 
the  sacristy  are  by  Tommaso  degli  Ste- 
fanif  or,  according  to  others,hy  AngioUUo 
Boccadirame,  and  are  interesting  as 
examples  of  art  in  the  middle  of  the 
15th  centy.  The  side  door  opening  into 
the  Strada  dei  Libraii  is  decorated  with 
arabesque  reliefs,  and  has  over  it  a 
good  statue  of  St.  Michael.  The  Bran- 
caccio Library,  founded  as  a  part  of  this 
establishment  in  1675,  is  noticed  in 
our  account  of  the  Libraries. 

S.  Antonio  Ahate,  near  the  Albergo 
de*  Poveri,  contains  a  work  of  very 
great  interest  in  the  history  of  art,  a 
picture  of  St.  Anthony  and  two  angels, 
painted  on  a  gold  ground,  with  lateral 
compartments,  each  containing  two 
saints,  by  Niccola  del  Fiore,  according 
to  the  inscription  at  its  bottom,  Nicho- 
laus  Thomasi  de  Flore  pictor,  1371. 
The  style  of  this  painting  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  that  of  Giotto. 

SS,  Apostoli,  in  the  Largo  SS.  Apo- 
stoli,  not  far  from  the  cathedral,  a  fine 
ch.  when  in  better  repair  than  at  pre- 
sent, is   said  to   have    been  founded 
by    Constantine    on   the    ruins  of  a 
Teinp}e  of  Mercury;  it  was  rebuilt  in 
Jd:9ff  from  the  designa  of  Grimaldl.    It 
JL'^S^^J?  i^««»e»  and  deodjrationa,  all 
»acA  Aded,  and  in  want  of  rcstonSon. 


The  vault  of  the  nave  and  choir,  the 
four  Evangelists  on  the  pendentifs  of  the 
cupola,  the  gallery  of  the  choir,  &c.,  are 
hyLanfranco;  the  paintings  of  the  cu- 
pola and  the  Fall  of  Lucifer  by  Benasca  ; 
the  lunettes  of  the  nave  by  Solimena ; 
the  two  paintings  of  the  transept  by 
Luca  Giordano,  Over  the  door  is  the  large 
fresco  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  by  Lan- 
franco,  the  architectund  details  of  which 
are  hyViviani,  The  Filomarini  Chapel , 
in  the  1.  transept,  erected  in  marble,from 
the  designs  of  Borromini,  has  over  the 
altar  a  bas-relief  of  a  Concert  of  Chil- 
dren, one  of  the  most  graceful  works  of 
Fiammingo,  The  Lions  which  support 
the  altar-table  are  by  Finelli,  The 
five  mosaics,  executed  by  Gio.  Battista 
Calandra,  are  copied  from  paintings 
by  Guido;  the  originals  were  pre- 
sented by  Cardinal  Filomarini  to 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain;  the  principal  sub- 
ject in  the  centre  is  the  Annunciation. 
The  mosaic  portraits  of  the  Cardinal 
and  his  brother  Scipio  are  copies  from 
Pietro  da  Cortona  and  Valentino  by 
the  same  Calandra.  In  the  Pignatelli 
Chapelj  in  the  opposite  transept,  and 
entirely  similar  to  the  Filomarini,  the 
four  Virtues  round  the  Immacolata 
are  by  Solimena,  and  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting a  Concert  of  Youths  by  Botti- 
glieri.  The  fourth  chapel  on  the  1. 
contains  a  St.  Michael  by  Marco  da 
Siena,  and  some  paintings  by  Benasca, 
Beneath  the  ch.  is  a  Cemetery,  con- 
taining the  Tomb  of  Marini  the  Poet, 
who  died  in  1625,  with  an  inscription. 
This  cemetery,  which  was  painted  by 
Lanfranco,  was  formerly  the  scene  of  a 
strange  festival  on  the  day  follow- 
ing that  of  All  Saints.  The  bodies 
of  the  members  of  a  confraternity, 
who  subscribed  for  the  privilege  of 
being  buried  in  a  peculiar  earth 
which  prevents  decomposition,  were 
disinterred  on  that  day  and  exposed 
to  public  view  in  the  dresses  which 
they  ^  wore  when  living.  On  this 
occasion  the  cemetery  was  decorated 
with  flowers  and  evergreens ;  the  bodies 
were  decked  out  in  all  their  finery* 
with  flowers  in  their  hands;  and  a 
long  insctiptiOTi  o^et  «aftlv  reoorded 
the  xxame,  «ige«m^^«x\k»\^^^t  ^^^'dSOLi* 
The  present  Aicbb\a\iop  bl  »«\^«k  y^^x 
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an  end  to  this  difigofiting  exhibition 
some  years  ago, 

X'  Ascensione,  in  the  Largo  Ascen- 
sioue  a  Chiaia,  rebuilt  in  1622  from 
the  designs  of  Fansaga,  contains  a  S. 
Anna,  and  a  beautiful  painting  of  S. 
Michael,  both  by  X.  Giordano, 

'S,  Brigiday  in  the  Strada  Santa  Bri- 
gida,  between  the  Toledo  and  Largo  del 
Castello,  built  in  1610  by  Do!ia  Juana 
Queveda,  a  Spanish  lady,  contains 
the  Tomb  of  Luca  Giordano,  who  was 
buried  here  in  1705,  before  the  chapel 
of  St,  Nicholas,  on  the  rt.  of  the  high 
altar.  The  frescoes  of  the  cupola, 
painted  by  him  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  although  executed  with  great 
rapidity,  and  as  a  trial  of  skill  against 
his  competitor  Francesco  di  Maria,  are 
among  his  best  works.  The  picture 
of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  chapel  of  the 
saint  is  also  by  Giordano,  and  is  one  of 
his  many  imitations  of  Paolo  Veronese. 

8,  Carlo  alP Arena,  in  the  Strada  Foria, 
built  in  1602  and  afterwards  enlarged 
from  the  designs  of  Giuseppe  Nuvolo, 
had  gone  to  ruin,  and  the  monastery 
annexed  to  it  had  been  changed  into 
barracks.  When  the  cholera  raged  at 
Naples  in  1836  the  municipality  made 
a  vow  of  restoring  this  ch.  The  resto- 
ration was  executed  by  Francesco  de 
Cesare,  The  frescoes  of  the  cupola  and 
the  picture  of  S.  Giovanni  da  Calasanzio 
are  by  Gennaro  Maldarelli,  and  the  S. 
Francesco  di  Paola  by  Michele  de  Napoli, 
The  painting  of  S.  Carlo  administering 
the  sacrament  to  the  dying  from  the 
plague  by  Giuseppe  Mancinellii&ovLQotiYiQ 
finest  works  of  the  modem  Neapolitan 
school.  The  municipality  were  so  much 
pleased  with  it  that  they  gave  the  artist 
double  the  price  agreed  upon.  On  the 
high  altar  is  a  fine  marble  crucifix  by 
Michelangelo  Naccarino,  which  shad  re- 
mained long  forgotten  in  a  dark  corner 
in  the  ch.  of  Lo  Spirito  Santo. 

8,  Caterina  aFormello,  near  the  Porta 
Capuana,  is  highly  decorated,  was  re- 
built in  1523  on  the  designs  of  AH' 
tonio  FJorentino,    Its  cupola  was  the 
4re^  in  Naples,  erected  in  imitation  of 


Brunelleschi'd  at  Florence.  The  bones 
of  the  generals  slain  at  the  siege  of 
Otranto  m  1481  were  buried  in  tiiis  ch. 
It  contains  a  painting  of  the  Virgin 
and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  1. 
transept,  by  Francesco  Curia,  the  Epi- 
phany by  Silvestro  Buono,  and  the  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul  by  Marco  da  Siena, 
The  monuments  of  members  of  the 
Spinelli  di  Cariati  family,  on  the  piers 
beneath  the  dome,  are  by  the  Milanese 
sculptors  8cilla  and  Giannetto, 

8anta  Chiara,  in  the  Strada  Triniti 
Maggiore,  founded  by  Robert  the  Wise 
in  1310,  was  begun  in  the  Gothic 
style  by  a  foreign  architect,  who  left 
his  work  so  incomplete  that  it  was 
almost  rebuilt  about  eight  years  after- 
wards by  Masuccio  II.  The  interior, 
having  no  aisles,  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  and  splendid  hall  rather 
than  that  of  a  ch.,  and  in  its  original 
state  must  have  appeared  much  vaster, 
before  the  present  ranges  of  chapels  and 
the  galleries  above  encroached  on  its 
width  below.  The  elaborate  ornaments 
with  which  the  bad  taste  of  the  last 
centy.  has  overloaded  it  cost  100,000 
ducats.  By  the  advice  of  Boccaccio, 
King  Robert  brought  Giotto  from  Flo- 
rence and  commissioned  him  to  cover 
the  interior  with  frescoes.  The  subjects 
of  these  paintings  were  taken  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments:  those 
from  the  Apocalypse  were  said  to  have 
been  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  of  Dante.  Whatever  may 
have  been  their  merits,  they  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  18th  cent,  by  a  Spanish 
magistrate  called  Barionuovo,  who  or- 
dered all  Giotto's  paintings  to  be  white- 
washed over,  saymg  that  they  gave  to 
the  ch.  a  dark  and  melancholy  look. 
Nothing  but  a  much  injured  figure  of 
the  Virgin,  supporting  the  Dead  Christ, 
now  on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance,  and  a 
head  of  the  Virgin  and  child,  called 
the  Madonna  delle  Grazie,  in  one  of  the 
chapels  on  the  1.,  escaped  this  act  of  Ibe- 
rian Vandalism.  On  the  1.  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  the  tomb  of  Onofrio 
di  Penna,  the  secretary  of   k.vck%  'La*-        | 
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an  interesting  work  of  Francesco,  son 
of  Maestro  Simone,  the  friend  of  Giotto. 
The  first  picture  on  the  roof  of  the 
ch.,  the  large  one  in  the  middle,  repre- 
senting David  playing  the  harp  before 
the  ark,  and  the  3  circular  paintings  on 
the  roof  over  the  high  altar,  are  by  S, 
Conca.  The  S.  Chiara  putting  the  Sara- 
cens to  flight,  on  the  roof  of  the  nave, 
is  by  Francesco  di  Mura ;  the  third 
large  fresco,  and  the  Four  Doctors 
of  the  Church  by  the  side  of  it,  are 
by  Bonito.  The  Four  Virtues  are  by 
Conca,  The  Holy  Sacrament  over  the 
High  Altar,  and  the  picture  over  the 
principal  entrance,  representing  King 
Kobert  assisting  at  the  building  of  the 
ch.,  are  by  Francesco  di  Mura,  The 
Sanfelice  Chapel,  8th  on  1.,  contains 
a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  by  Lan- 
franco,  and  an  ancient  Sarcophagus  orna- 
mented with  a  bas-relief  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Protesilaus  and  I^aodamia, 
which  serves  as  the  Tomb  of  Cesare 
Sanfelice,  Duke  of  Rodi.  The  Balzo 
Chapel  contains  the  Tombs  of  the  family 
of  that  name,  with  some  rude  bas-reliefs 
reclining  on  the  sepulchral  urns ;  and 
the  Cito  Chapel  has  some  sculpture  by 
Sammartino.  But  the  chief  interest  of 
the  ch.  is  derived  from  its  Royal 
Tombs,  which  are  valuable  monuments 
in  the  history  of  medisBval  sculpture. 
Behind  the  high  altar  is  the  magnificent 
Gothic  Monument  of  King  Robert 
THE  Wise,  designed  during  that 
monarch's  lifetime  by  Masuccio  IT,,  but 
only  finished  in  1350.  A  few  days  be- 
fore his  death,  in  1343,  Robert  assumed 
the  habit  of  the  Franciscan  order :  he 
is  here,  therefore,  represented  in  his 
double  character  of  a  king  and  a  friar ; 
as  the  one  he  is  seated  above,  attired  in 
his  royal  robes;  in  the  other  he  is 
lying  on  his  sarcophagus  in  the  gown 
of  a  Franciscan,  but  bearing  the  crown. 
The  inscription  on  the  tomb — Cemite 
Bobertum  regem  virtute  refertum — is  at- 
tributed to  Petrarch.  This  fine  mo- 
nument is  barbarousljr  hidden  behind 
the  unseemly  high  altar  of  the  last 
centy.,  and  can  only  be  seen  by  ascend- 
ing to  the  back  of  the  latter  by 
means  of  a  ladder.  On  the  rt.  side  of 
6jsjs  the  very  beautiful  Gothic  Tomb 
-'  Charles  the  Jllustrioub,  Duke 


OF  Calabria,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert. 
On  a  bas-relief  in  front  of  the  sar- 
cophagus on  which  the  young  prince 
is  extended  in  his  royal  robes  co- 
vered with  fleurs-de-lis,  he  is  repre- 
sented sitting  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  officers  and  barons  of  the  king- 
dom, his  feet  resting  on  what  have 
been  supposed  to  represent  a  wolf 
drinking  with  the  lamb  at  the  same 
fountain,  to  typify  the  peace  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  his 
reign,  although  both  animals  appear  to 
belong  to  the  porcine .  species.  This 
tomb  is  also  the  work  of  Masuccio  IF., 
and  is  engraved  by  Cicognara  as  a 
fine  example  of  the  sculpture  of  the 
14th  cent.  The  next  is  a  monument 
supposed  to  be  of  Mary  of  Valois,  the 
wife  of  Charles  the  Illustrious.  It  also 
consists  of  an  elaborate  Gothic  canopy, 
the  sepulchral  urn  being  supported  by 
figures  of  Abundance,  and  resting  on 
lions  couchant.  This  tomb  has  often 
been  described  as  that  of  her  daughter 
Queen  Joanna  I.,  and  an  inscription 
given,  which  does  not  exist  on  it. 
Queen  Joanna,  according  to  contempo- 
rary historians,  was  privately  buried  in 
a  BOW  unknown  corner  of  the  ch. :  Ossa 
Neapolim  reportata,  nullo  exequiarum, 
NEQUE  SEPOLCRi  HONORE,  in  aede  divac 
Ciarae,  et  ignoto  loco  sita  sunt.  On  the 
opposite  side  are  the  tombs — 1st,  of 
Mary,  Empress  of  Constantinople 
and  Duchess  of  Durazzo,  sister  of 
Joanna  I.,  and  the  wife  of  three  hus- 
bands,— Charles  I.,  Duke  of  Durazzo, 
Roberto  del  Balzo,  Count  of  Avellino, 
and  Philip  of  Taranto,  titular  Emperor 
of  Constantinople.  Mary  is  represented 
in  her  imperial  robes,  with  a  crown 
on  her  head.  2nd,  of  Agnese  and 
Clementia,  two  of  the  four  daughters 
of  Mary  of  Durazzo  by  her  first  hus- 
band Charles.  Aonese,  like  her 
mother,  is  mentioned  in  the  inscription 
as  Empress  of  Constantinople,  having 
married,  after  the  death  of  her  first 
husband  (Can  della  Scala),  Giacomo 
del  Balzo,  Prince  of  Taranto,  Emperor 
of  Constantinople.  Clementia  died 
unmarried.  3rd.  of  Mary,  the  child 
of  Charles  the  Illustrious,  ob.  1344, 
with  a  Tecmnbent  ftXaXwfe.  "S^w  \\vft 
door  on  the  \.  ASie  oi  \\k^  0^.  \%  ^\^ 
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small  elegant  monument  of  Antonia 
Gaudino,  by  <}iomnm  da  Nola,  with  a 
graceful  inscription  by  Antonio  Epi- 
cure, the  poet,  commemorating  her 
death  at  the  age  of  14,  on  the  very 
day  appointed  for  her  nuptials.  Upon 
one  of  the  piers  on  the  1.  of  the  nave, 
is  the  altar  of  the  Madonna  delle 
Grazie,  whose  painting  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  almost  hidden  under  ex- 
votos,  is  ascribed  to  Giotto,  In  a  neigh- 
bouring chapel  is  the  tomb  of  Rai- 
MONDO  Cabano,  who  rose  from  being 
a  Moorish  slave  to  the  post  of  High 
Seneschal  of  the  kingdom  under  Joanna 
I.,  and  was  a  chief  actor  in  the  murder 
of  her  husband.  The  chapel  on  the  rt. 
of  the  high  altar,  over  the  door  of 
which  is  a  fleur-de-lis,  is  the  burial- 
place  of  the  royal  family  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.  It  contains  the  Tombs  of 
Prince  Philip,  eldest  son,  and  of  five 
other  children  of  Charles  III.  The 
inscriptions  were  written  by  Mazzoc- 
chi.  The  Tomb  of  Prince  Philip  is 
by  Sanmartino.  On  each  side  of  the 
high  altar  are  two  handsome  torse 
marble  columns  which  serve  as  cande- 
labras.  The  pulpit,  a  work  of  the  13th 
cent.,  has  some  strange  reliefs  on 
its  front  and  sides  of  the  martyrdoms 
of  S.  John  the  Evangelist  and  S. 
Catherine;  the  bas-reliefs  in  front  of 
the  gallery  over  the  entrance,  and 
which  support  the  organ,  deserve  ex- 
amination ;  they  represent  the  history 
and  martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Alexandria.  There  are  several  ancient 
sepulchral  monuments  in  the  chapels 
of  Sta.  Chiara,  both  interesting  from 
the  persons  whose  memory  they  per- 
petuate and  as  works  of  art.  The 
Kefectonj  of  the  small  Convent  of 
Franciscan  Friars  attached  to  the  ch. 
of  Santa  Chiara  has  a  large  fresco 
attributed  by  some  to  Giotto,  but 
more  probably  by  Maestro  Simone,  in 
which  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  St.  Francis  and  St.  An- 
thony, and  St.  Louis,  colossal  figures, 
are  presenting  to  the  Saviour,  King 
Kobert,  his  son  Chai*les,  his  second 
Queen  Sancia,  and  Mary  of  Valois,  with 
other  members  of  the  family.  Of  the 
original  Gothic  fagade  the  central  door 
and  a  circular  window  above  alone  re- 


main. The  adjoining  monastery,  im- 
mense in  extent,  contained,  until  lately, 
400  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Claire  or 
Chiara. 

The  Campanile  of  Sta.  Chiara  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  works  of  Masuccio 
II.  J  or,  according  to  others,  of  his 
pupil  Giacomo  de  Sanctis,  and  is  classed 
among  the  finest  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture after  the  Revival.  It  was  ori- 
ginally intended  to  consist  of  five 
stories,  each  illustrative  of  one  of  the 
five  orders :  1 .  the  Tuscan ;  2.  the  Doric ; 
3.  the  Ionic ;  4.  the  Corinthian  ;  5.  the 
Composite ;  the  death  of  King  Robert 
left  it  unfinished  at  the  second,  which 
was  added  in  the  15th,  and  the  Ionic 
in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  cent.  In 
Masaniello's  insurrection  in  1647,  this 
Campanile  was  seized  and  fortified  by 
the  Spanish  troops  against  the  populace, 
who  had  fortified  the  Delia  Rocca  Pal  ace 
opposite. 

The  Crocelle,  in  the  Chiatamone,  so 
called  from  having  originally  been  the 
Ch.  of  the  Crociferi,  is  also  called  S. 
Maria  a  Cappella.  It  contains  a  monu- 
ment  to  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Eustace,  author 
of  the  *  Classical  Tour,'  raised  by  the 
late  Lord  Brownlow,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin  verse  by  the  Abate 
Campbell. 

S.  Domenico  Maggiore,  in  the  Largo  S. 
Domenico,  founded  in  128.5  by  Charles 
II.  from  the  designs  of  Masuccio  I., 
in  spite  of  the  alterations  made  by 
Novello  in  the  15th,  and  by  Vac- 
caro  and  other  architects  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  is  still  a  noble 
edifice  in  the  Gothic  style.  It  is  rich 
in  works  of  art  which,  like  the  ch. 
itself,  carry  us  back  to  the  middle 
ages.  Of  late  years,  1850-53,  it  has 
undergone  an  extensive  restoration  and 
ornamentation,  and  at  present  is  one  of 
the  most  richly  decorated  of  the  sacred 
edifices  of  Naples :  it  consists  of  a  fine 
nave  and  side  aisles,  out  of  which  open 
7  chapels  on  either  side.  The  Gothic 
arches  and  pilasters  have  beAwt'^-^Ssv. 
and  coveted  V\\>a.  ^\.\5*j555ft%  '^^  ^"*^« 
roof,  o£   X\vft  \%\V  ^\iVj.,  *^\ '=':^V^^, 
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over  the  arches  are  paintings  of  Saints 
of  the  Order  ofSt.Dominick;  the  tran- 
septs are  short ;  and  although  the  tri- 
bune retains  its  Gothic  character,  it 
has  been  spoiled  by  placing  the  large 
organ  at  the  extremity  of  its  choir. 
Commencing  on  the  rt.,  the  first  chapel 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  nowbelonging 
to  the  Saluzzo  family,  originally  to  the 
Carafas :  the  arch  over  the  entrance  is 
handsomely  decorated  with  arabesques 
and  military  emblems ;  the  picture  of 
the  Virgin  with  SS.  Dominick  and 
Martin,  over  the  altar,  is  by  Andrea  da 
Salerno  ;  the  unseemly  monument  of 
a  General  Saluzzo  is  in  the  worst  taste 
of  the  age  we  live  in.  The  Madonna  in 
the  second  chapel  is  by  A.  Franco ;  the 
S.  Dominick  and  Magdalen  on  either 
side  are  by  Stefanone  ;  the  fine  tomb  of 
Archbishop  Brancaccio,to  whose  family 
this  and  the  next  chapel  belonged,  is 
of  1341.  The  3rd  chapel  is  covered 
with  frescoes  by  Agnolo  Franco,  repre- 
senting the  Crucifixion,  the  Supper  of 
Emmaus,  the  Resurrection,  and  St.  John 
the  Evangelist.  The  4th  or  Capece 
chapel  contains  a  good  altarpiece  of  the 
Crucifixion  by  Girolamo  Capece,  The 
5th  has  a  painting  of  St.  Charles  over 
the  altar;  and  on  the  side  walls,  2  of  the 
Baptism  in  the  Jordan  and  of  the  As- 
cension, by  Andrea  da  Salerno,  Follows 
the  Dentice  chapel,  only  remarkable  for 
the  tomb  of  Diadto  da  Raone,  who  died 
in  1338.  The  7th  chapel,  or  of  the 
Crucifix,  forms  a  ch.  in  itself,  as  it  con- 
sists of  several  chapels :  it  has  many  good 
sepulchral  monuments.  Over  the  prin- 
cipal altar  is  the  picture,  by  Tommaso 
degli  Stefani,  of  the  crucifix  which  is  said 
to  have  spoken  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
when  composing  his  Summa  TheologicB, 
The  crucifix  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
"  Bene  soripsisti  de  me,  Thoma ;  quam 
ergo  mercedem  recipiesV*  to  which  the 
saint  replied,  "  Non  aliam  nisi  te,"  In 
front  of  the  altar  is  a  bas-relief  in  the 
most  Berninesque  style,  representing 
that  miraculous  conversation  ;  on  each 
side  of  the  altar  are  pictures  of  Christ 
bearing  the  Cross,  by  Gian  Vincenzo 
Corso,  and  a  Deposition,  attributed  to 
^  ^fy^an)  or  to  Albert  Durer,  The 
tomb  on  the  h  of  this  altar,  of  Fran- 
««a>  Oamfa,  is  a  JSne  work  otAgnello 


del  Fiore ;  that  opposite,  of  another 
member  of  the  same  family  who  died 
in  1470,  was  commenced  by  the  same 
artist,  but  finished  by  Giovanni  da  Nola, 
In  the  small  chapel  on  1.  of  the  prin- 
cipal altar  is  a  good  tomb  of  Ettore 
Carafa,  Count  of  Ruvo,  covered  with 
military  emblems  and  arabesques;  in 
the  adjoining  one  a  fresco  of  the  Vir- 
gin, by  a  painter  of  the  early  Nea- 
politan school;  and  in  that  next  the 
entrance  from  the  nave,  the  painting  of 
the  Madonna  della  Rosa,  attributed  to 
Maestro  Simone,  but  hidden  behind  a 
miserable  modem  daub :  on  the  opposite 
side,  amongst  several  sepulchral  monu- 
ment^, is  the  fine  tomb  of  Conte  Buc- 
chianico,  and  of  his  wife  Catarinella 
Orsini,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
works  of  Agnello  del  Fiore.  The  8th 
chapel,  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the 
Sacristy,  and  is  dedicated  to  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  has  a  good  altarpiece  of  the 
patron  Saint  by  Luca  Giordano,  •  The 
fine  Gothic  tombs  of  members  of  the 
Aquino  family  date  from  the  middle  of 
the  14th  centy. :  above  that  (on  the  rt.) 
of  a  Countess  of  Terranuova,  with  its 
beautiful  recumbent  statue,  is  the 
earliest  painting  of  Maestro  Simone^  re- 
presenting the  Virgin  and  Child  upon  a 
gold  ground.  The  Sacristy,  richly  paved 
in  marble,  contains  the  presses  made 
of  the  roots  of  trees,  the  roof  painted 
in  fresco  by  Solimena,  and  a  fine 
picture  of  the  Annunciation  by  an  un- 
known hand.  But  it  is  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  45  large  wooden  chests 
covered  with  crimson  velvet,  among 
which  are  ten  of  the  Princes  and 
Princesses  of  the  Abagonese  dy- 
nasty. Most  of  them  have  no  inscrip- 
tion. The  remains  which  at  present 
can  be  identified  are  those  of  Fer- 
dinand I.;  Ferdinand  II.;  his  aunt 
and  queen  Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.;  Isabella,  daughter  of  Alfonso 
II.,  the  wife  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Sforza, 
Duke  of  Milan;  Mary,  wife  of  the 
Marchese  del  Vasto ;  Cardinal  Louis 
Moncada  d'Aragona,  Duke  of  Mont- 
alto  ;  Maria  della  Cerda,  Duchess 
of  Montalto,  &c.  The  chest  which  con- 
tained the  remains  of  Alfonso  I.  of 
AragoniB  st\UlieTeV\^SXam«m\idwa.^ 
but  the  body  "waa  lexasw^^  xo  ^^«kv 
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in  1666  by  the  viceroy  Don  Pedro 
d'Aragon.  In  another  chest  is  pre- 
served and  shown  to  the  curious,  still 
dressed  in  Spanish  [costume^  what  was 
considered  to  be  the  body  of  Anto- 
nello  Petrucciy  who,  born  in  humble  life 
at  Teano,  rose  by  his  talents  to  be 
secretaiy  of  Ferdinand  I.,  and  joined 
the  ''Conspiracy  of  the  Barons,"  but 
which  has  been  lately  shown  to  be 
that  of  his  son  Giovanni  Antonio  Pe- 
trucci,  Count  of  Policastro,  who  was 
executed  a  few  months  before  his  father. 
In  another  chest  are  the  bones  of  Fer^ 
dinando  Francesco  d'Avalos,  the  celebrated 
Marquis  of  Pescara,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  battle  of  Bavenna,  and  the  con- 
queror of  Francis  I.  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia.  He  died  of  his  wounds  at  Milan 
in  his  36th  year.  Over  his  tomb  hang  his 
portrait  and  his  banner.  He  was  the 
husband  of  the  no  less  celebrated  Vit- 
toria  Colonna,  who  retired  to  Ischia 
at  his  death,  and  there  sung  his 
achievements  in  verses  which  ob- 
tained for  her  the  title  of  divine.  In 
the  Tesoro  adjoining  the  Sacristy  was 
preserved,  in  a  silver  casket,  the  heart  of 
Chari£S  II.  OF  Anjou  ;  it  was  stolen  on 
the  suppression  of  the  convent  during 
the  French  occupation.  Entering  the 
rt  transept  is  a  good  bas-relief  of  St. 
Jerome ;  and  beyond  the  chapel  of  St. 
Hyacinth,  on  the  adjoining  pier,  the 
monument  of  Galeazzo  Pandone  by 
Giov.  da  Nola^  the  bust  of  the  deceased, 
the  arabesques  and  angels  on  which  are 
very  beautiful.  High  up  in  the  wall  of 
this  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Bertrando  del 
Baizo,  attributed  to  Masuccio  II.  A  door 
leads  from  this  transept  into  what  once 
formed  a  part  of  the  primitive  ch., 
and  now  a  passage  to  one  of  the  side 
entrances  ;  here  are  ranged  several 
tombs,  the  most  remarkable  being  those 
of  Porzia  Capece  and  of  her  husband, 
Bernardino  Rota,  by  Giov,  da  Nolo,  Of 
the  2  chapels  opening  from  this  pas- 
sage,the  first,  dedicated  to  St.  Dominick, 
has  over  the  altar  a  painting  in  3  com- 
partments ;  the  central  one,  of  the  patron 
Saint,  is  said  to  be  his  portrait,  brought 
here  by  the  first  members  of  his  order, 
10  years  after  his  death ;  on  each  side 
areBgures  of  saints,  and  upon  the  waH 
on  the  I  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie,  vitli 


St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Antonio,  by 
Agnolo  Franco,  There  are  some  good 
tombs  of  the  14th  centy.  lately  removed 
here  from  other  parts  of  the  ch.  In  the 
next  chapel  is  a  triptych  over  the  altar, 
of  the  Virgin,  Child,  and  Saints,  of  the 
early  Neapolitan  school, and  some  monu- 
ments 01  the  16th  centy.  Between 
these  chapels  is  the  monument  to 
Zingarelli,  the  eminent  musical  com- 
poser. The  only  objects  of  any  in- 
terest in  the  chapels  opening  out  of 
the  rt.  transept  are  2  pictures  on  each 
side  of  the  altar  of  S.  Domenico  So- 
riano (on  the  rt.  of  the  choir),  repre- 
senting S.  Catherine  and  Mary  Magda- 
len, by  the  brothers  Donzello ;  in  which 
have  been  introduced  the  portraits  of 
Alfonso  I.  and  of  the  celebrated  Lucre- 
zia  d'Alagni.  The  high  altar  is  a  mag- 
nificent specimen  of  Florentine  mosaic 
work,  erected  in  1652,  from  the  designs 
of  Cosimo  Fanzaga,  with  2  seats  on 
either  side,  and  2  fine  columns  of 
verde  antico  supporting  candelabra. 
There  is  nothing  of  peculiar  interest  in 
the  4  chapels  opening  out  of  the  1.  tran- 
sept, if  we  except  the  copy  by  X.  (Jtbr- 
dano  of  the  Annunciation  by  Titian  in 
the  Pi^atelli  chapel,  under  a  hand- 
some cinquecento  arch  ;  the  original 
painting  was  carried  oflf  to  Spain  by  the 
Viceroy  d'Aragona.  Near  this  chapel 
is  a  second  bas-relief  of  St.  Jerome  by 
Agnello  del  Fiore.  The  tomb  built  into  the 
wall  of  this  transept,  above  the  Pigna- 
telli  chapel,  is  that  of  Giovanni  di  Du- 
razzo  and  of  Philip  Prince  of  Taranto, 
who  died  in  1332-35,  sons  of  King 
Charles  d' Anjou  II.,  with  a  lon^  inscrip- 
tion in  leonine  verses.  Entering  from 
here  the  1.  aisle,  the  first  (or  8th  reckon- 
ing from  the  principal  entrance),  dedi- 
cated to  St,  Maria  della  Neve,  has  over 
its  altar  a  beautiful  alto-relievo,  with  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin  in  the  centre,  and  S. 
Matthew  and  S.  John  the  Baptist  on 
either  side,  perhaps  the  chef-d'ceuvre 
of  Giovanni  da  Nola ;  it  was  erected 
in  1536  by  Fabio  Arcella,  and  stood 
formerly  against  one  of  the  piers  of 
the  great  arch.  In  this  chapel  and 
near  the  side  door  is  the  \xv!c^\2i?^ss^<e^ 
of   t\ie   "^oeX.  "^"kcycCy^    ^\A.  wg^"«&^ 

statue  ot  CtoaX  ^\»!a5C\sx%  ^-^  '^'^  ^^^ 
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Over  the  sarcophagus  of  the  former 
is  his  bronze  bust,  by  the  Milanese 
sculptor  Bartolommeo  Vtsconti,  This 
monument  has  a  peculiar  interest  for 
Englishmen.  The  bust  was  executed 
by  order  of  Giovan  Battista  Manso, 
Marchese  di  Villa,  the  heir  and  execu- 
tor of  the  poet,  and  placed  in  a  chapel 
under  his  (Manso* s)  house  in  the  Largo 
de'  Gerolomini,  where  it  was  seen 
towards  1640  by  Milton,  who  thus 
alludes  to  it. 

lUe  (i/lav'iwt)  itidera,  moriens,"tibi  (Mcmso) 

soli  debita  vates, 
Ossa  tibi  soli,  supreraaque  vota  reliquit : 
Nee  manes  pietas  tua  clara  fefellit  amici ; 
Vidimus  arridentem  operoso  ex  acre  poetam. 

Sylvarum. — Mansus. 

At  the  death  of  Manso,  in  1645,  his 
house  and  chapel  having  been  pulled 
down,  the  bust  was  lost.  It  was  found, 
however,  in  1682,  and,  in  compliance 
with  Mauso's  will,  his  executors  placed 
it  on  a  monument  they  erected  in  the 
cloisters  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Agnello 
Maggiore.  When  this  monastery  was 
suppressed,  the  monument,  by  order  of 
King  Murat,  was  placed  in  1813  where 
it  is  now  seen.  In  the  next  or  Ruffo  Bag- 
nara  chapel  the  picture  of  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Catherine  is  by  Leonardo  da 
Pistoia;  and  some  tombs,  amongst  which 
is  that  of  Leonardo  Tomacelli  (1529) : 
the  notorious  Cardinal  Fabricio  Ruffo, 
who  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
commotions  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces 
at  the  close  of  the  last  centy.,  in  connex- 
ion with  Lord  Nelson  and  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, is  buried  here.  In  the  6th  chapel 
are  several  tombs  of  the  Carafa  family, 
and  a  painting  of  a  saint  dressing  the 
wounds  of  St.  Sebastian.  The  next 
chapel  contains  several  tombs  of  the 
Andrea  family,  and  a  picture  of  S. 
Antoninus,  with  the  portrait  of  the 
Donatorio  below.  The  4th  chapel, 
belonging  to  the  Rota  family,  has  a 
fine  statue  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  over 
the  altar,  by  Giovanni  da  Nola;  and 
tile  monument  of  the  poet  Bernar- 
dino Rota,  with  figures  of  the  Amo  and 
Tiber,  by  Domenico  cT  Auria,  In  the 
3rd  chapel  on  1.  the  picture  of  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  is 
-^  Sctpion^  Oaetano:  the  tomb  of  An- 
^^'o  Carafa,  called  Malizia,  with  a 


recumbent  figure,  under  a  canopy,  en- 
closed with  curtains,  and  supported  by 
statues,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  sepul- 
chral monuments  of  the  15th  centy.. 
The  2nd  chapel  on  1.,  dedicated  to  the 
Rosary,  is  in  the  style  of  the  17th  cent., 
and  is  only  remarkable  for  its  miracu- 
lous Madonna  di  S.  Andrea.  The  last 
chapel  in  1.  aisle,  or  next  the  principal 
entrance,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen, 
contains  a  painting  of  the  Infant 
Christ  placing  a  crown  on  the  head 
of  St.  Joseph,  by  Luca  Giordano, 
and  on  the  side  walls  an  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  attributed  to  Albert 
Durer,  and  a  Holy  Family  by  Andrea 
da  Salerno.  The  adjoining  Monas- 
tery contains  many  memorials  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who  was,  in  1272,  a 
professor  in  the  university  which  was 
then  established  within  its  walls.  His 
salary,  fixed  by  Charles  of  Anjou  him- 
self, was  an  ounce  of  gold  monthly, 
equal  to  twenty  shillings  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  little  cell  in  which 
the  great  theologian  studied  is  still 
shown  (it  has  been  converted  into  a 
chapel) ;  as  well  as  his  lecture-room 
and  a  fragment  of  his  chair.  Several 
of  his  works  were  composed  here,  and 
such  was  his  fame  that  his  lectures 
were  frequently  attended  by  the  sove- 
reign and  the  principal  personages  of 
the  kingdom.  In  this  hall  the  Accademia 
Pontaniana  holds  its  sittings.  In  the 
adjoining  piazza  di  San  Domenico, 
which  opens  into  the  Strada  Trinita 
Maggiore,  is  what  is  called  the  Obelisk 
of  S.  Domenico,  supporting  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  saint.  It  was  designed 
by  Fansaga,  and  finished  by  Vaccaro  in 
1737. 

S,  Filippo  Neriy  or  the  Gerohmini,  in 
the  Strada  de'  Tribunali,  not  far  from 
the  cathedral,  is  one  of  the  most 
richly  decorated  churches  in  Naples. 
It  was  erected  in  1592  from  the  de- 
signs of  J) ionisio  di  Bartolommeo.  The 
fayade,  originally  designed  by  Dionisio 
Lazzari,  was  altered  and  covered  with 
marbles  in  the  last  cent,  by  Ferdinando 
Fuga,  and  is  much  admired.  The  sta- 
tues are  by  Sanmartino,  The  cupola 
is  also  the  ^oxk  of  Lazzari.  The 
interior  consists  oi  ^  iwift  wA  \^q» 
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aisles,  divided  by  12  columns  of  grey 
granite  with  Corinthian  capitals,  sup- 
porting a  heavy  architrave,  "with  a 
heavier  flat  roof  composed  of  com- 
partments containing  gilt  bas-reliefs. 
The  whole  ch.  is  loaded  with  an 
excess  of  ornament.  The  frescoes  in 
the  lunettes  over  the  columns  are 
by  Benasca,  The  large  fresco  over 
the  principal  entrance,  representing 
Christ  driving  the  dealers  out  of  the 
Temple,  is  a  celebrated  work  by  Lttca 
Giordano,  with  the  architectural  de- 
tails by  Moscatiello.  The  picture  over 
the  high  altar  is  by  Giovan  Bernardino 
SicilianOy  and  the  two  upon  the  side 
walls  by  Corenzio.  The  nch  chapel  of 
S.  Filippo  Neri,  on  the  1.  of  the  Tri- 
bune, desired  by  Giacomo  Lazzari, 
has  a  painting  on  the  cupola,  represent- 
ing S.  Filippo  in  glory,  by  Solimena, 
with  numerous  figures.  The  painting 
of  the  patron  saint  at  the  altar  is  a 
copy  from  Guido,  who  is  said  to  have 
retouched  it.  The  chapel  Delia  Con- 
cezione  has  a  cupola  painted  by  Simo- 
nelli,  representing  Judith  showing  the 
head  of  Holofemes  to  his  army ;  and  a 
picture  of  the  Conception  by  Cesare 
Fracanzano.  The  chapel  of  the  Buffo 
Scilla  family,  in  the  1.  transept,  is  de- 
corated with  fluted  Corinthian  columns 
and  six  statues  bv  Pletro  Bernini^  father 
of  Lorenzo,  a  picture  of  the  Nativity 
by  Roncalliy  and  an  Annunciation  above 
by  Santafede,  The  chapel  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco d'Assisi  (5th  on  1.)  contains  a 
picture  of  the  saint  in  prayer  by  Guido, 
executed  as  one  of  the  competitors  for 
executing  the  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Januarius  in  the  cathedral.  In 
front  of  this  chapel,  at  the  foot  of  a 
pillar  of  the  nave,  is  the  sepulchral  in- 
scription of  GlABIBATTISTA  ViCO,  the 
author  of  the  "  Scienza  Nuova,"  who 
died  in  1744,  and  who  with  his  wife 
was  buried  here.  The  chapel  of  S. 
Agnese  (5th  on  1.)  contains  pictures  by 
Roncalli  and  Giordano,  In  the  chapels 
in  the  opposite  aisle,  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  is  by  Corenzio;  the  St. 
Jerome  (in  3rd  on  1.)  struck  with  awe 
at  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet  is  by 
Gessi;  the  picture  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament  is  the  last  work  of 
SafUa/ede,  who  was  cut  oflf  by  death 


before  it  was  completed;  theS.Alessio 
dying  (over  the  Ist  altar  on  1.)  is  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona.  The  Sacristy  con- 
tains several  good  paintings;  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  fine 
fresco  of  S.  Filippo  Neri  in  glory,  by 
L,  Giordano ;  on  the  altar  the  Baptism  of 
the  Saviour,  and  over  the  altar  the 
Flight  into  Egypt,  by  Guido;  the 
mother  of  Zebedee  conversing  with 
the  Saviour,  by  Santafede;  an  Ecce 
Homo  and  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle,  by 
Spagnoletto ;  the  Crucifixion,  by  Marco 
da .  Siena ;  heads  of  the  Apostles,  by 
Domenichino ;  St.  Francis,  by  Tinto- 
retto :  two  pictures  of  Christ  bearing 
the  Cross,  by  Bassano;  the  Nativity 
and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  An- 
drea di  Salerno;  a  Holy  Family,  by 
Mignard ;  Jacob  and  tne  Angel,  by 
Pabna  Vecchio ;  St.  Sebastian,  by  Cav, 
Arpinoj  etc.  The  vast  Monastery  ad- 
joining contains  the  library,  which  is 
described  under  the  head  of  Libraries. 
S.  Francesco  di  Paola,  opposite  the 
Royal  Palace,  was  be^n  in  1817  from 
the  designs  of  Bianchi  of  Lugano,  and 
is  a  kind  of  imitation  of  the  Pantheon. 
The  front  facing  the  square  is  of  a 
different  style  from  that  of  the  more 
noble  edifice  at  Kome,  consisting  of 
an  Ionic  portico  of  6  columns  and  2 
pilasters  of  Carrara  marble,  surmounted 
by  a  bare  tympanum ;  the  Ionic  capitals 
have  been  also  disfigured  by  the  in- 
troduction of  fleui*s-de-lis  into  their 
ornaments :  the  interior  is  covered  with 
costly  marbles ;  30  Corinthian  columns 
of  Mondragone  marble  encircle  the 
interior  of  the  building;  the  confes- 
sionals are  also  of  the  same  marble. 
The  high  altar,  designed  by  Fuga  and 
brought  here  from  the  ch.  of  SS.  Apos- 
toli,  where  it  formerly  stood,  is  all  of 
most  costly  jasper  and  lapis  lazuli.  The 
two  columns  near  it,  which  support 
candelabras,  are  of  a  rare  Egyptian 
breccia,  and  were  taken  from  the  ch.  of 
S.  Severino.  The  painting  and  sculp^ 
ture  are  all  by  modem  actists.  Begin- 
ning on  the  1.  of  the  principal  door, 
the  statue  of  S.  Athanasius  is  by 
Angelo  Solaro,  and  the  Death  of  S.  Jo- 
seph by  Camillo  Guerra,  ^'kk:^<:5v>N»»s»\ 
the  staXMft  oi '^^  K>j.^"e}CYJv  Vj  'Jj^J'^*^^^ 
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della  Concezione  by  Gasparo  Landi,  a 
Boman;  the  statue  of  S.  Mark  by  Fab- 
hris,  a  Venetian,  and  the  St.  Nicholas 
by  Natale  Carta,  a  Sicilian ;  the  statue 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  by  Tenerani; 
the  picture  behind  the  high  altar,  of  St. 
Francesco  di  Paolo  restoring  a  dead 
youth  to  life,  by  Camuccini  of  Rome ; 
the  statue  of  St.  Matthew  by  FinelUy  and 
the  Last  Sacrament  of  St.  Ferdinand 
of  Castille  by  Pietro  Benoenuti,  of 
Florence;  the  statue  of  S.  Luke  by 
Antonio  Call,  a  Sicilian ;  the  statue  of 
St.  Ambrose  by  Tito  Angelini,  a  Neapo- 
litan, and  the  Death  of  S.  Andrea  da 
Avellino  by  Tommaso  de  Vivo ;  the  last 
statue  is  St.  John  Chrysostomus  by 
Gennaro  Call,  a  Sicilian.  A  double 
gallery  runs  round  the  church,  at  the 
base  of  the  drum,  which  supports  the 
cupola,  and  at  its  summit  the  vault  is 
divided  into  square  sunk  panels  with 
rosettes ;  the  central  opening  is  much 
too  small  for  the  proportions  of  the 
cupola,  whilst  the  latter  is  much  higher 
in  proportion  to  its  width  than  the 
all-perfect  one  of  the  Pantheon. 

S,  Gennaro  extra  moenia.  See  Cata- 
combs, p.  90. 

GirolomirU,    See  8,  Filippo  Neri» 

Gesii  Vecchio,  in  the  Strada  del  Sal- 
vatore:  it  was  formerly  attached  to 
the  large  convent  of  the  Jesuits,  now 
occupied  by  the  University,  built  from 
the  designs  of  Jfarcoc?*  Pino:  it  contains 
a  picture  by  Solimena,  and  a  Nativity  by 
Marco  da  Siena, 

Gesit  Nuovo,  in  the  Largo  Trinitsl 
Maggiore,  built  in  1.584,  in  the  palace 
of  Roberto  Sanseverino,  Prince  of  Sa- 
lerno, from  the  designs  of  Pietro  Pro- 
vedo,  a  Jesuit.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  Cross.  It  formerly  had  a  cu- 
pola magnificently  painted  by  Lan- 
franco,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  of  1688,  and  nothing  re- 
mains of  the  paintings  but  the  four 
Evangelists  on  the  pendentifs.  Over 
the  principal  entrance  is  a  large  fresco 
of  Heliodorus  driven  from  the  Tem- 

ple,  by  Sb/t'mena,     The  chapel  of  Sta. 

Aima  contains  some  jfrescoes  hy  SqU- 


mena,  executed  when  he  was  only  in 
his  18  th  year.  The  frescoes  on  the 
vault  over  the  high  altar  are  by  Stan- 
zioni.  In  the  chapel  of  S.  Ignazio,  in  the 
1.  transept,  erected  by  Carlo  Gesualdo, 
Prince  of  Venosa,  and  designed  by 
Fansaga,  by  whom  also  are  the  statues 
of  David  and  Jeremiah  in  it,  the  pic- 
ture of  the  saint  is  by  Imparato,  the 
three  frescoes  above  it  by  Spagnoietto, 
and  the  roof  by  Corenzio.  In  the  oppo- 
site chapel  the  S.  Francis  Xavier  is  by 
Bernardino  JSicUiano,  and  the  3  paint- 
ings above  it  by  L,  Giordano.  The 
high  altar  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
modem  decorative  art,  having  3  large 
bronze  bas-reliefs,  that  of  the  Last 
Supper  in  the  centre,  and  busts  of  6 
saints  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in 
front,  and  a  splendid  tabernacle.  The 
pillars  and  walls  of  this  fine  ch.,  as  we 
see  in  many  belonging  to  the  Jesuits, 
are  covered  with  a  great  variety  of 
coloured  marbles.  The  ch.  of  Gesu 
Nuovo  and  the  adjoining  convent  were 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Jesuit  Order 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  before  their 
expulsion  m  1860. 

S.  Giacomo  degli  Spagnuoli,  in  the 
Largo  del  Castello,  was  built  in  1540 
by  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  from  the 
designs  of  Ferdinando  Manlio,  as  the 
ch.  of  an  hospital  for  Spanish  soldiers. 
The  tombs  on  the  sides  of  the  stairs  at 
the  entrance  from  the  piazza  are  by 
Michelangelo  Naccarino.  The  Tomb  of 
Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  behind  the 
high  altar,  is  the  masterpiece  of  GiO' 
vanni  da  Nola,  This  noble  monument 
ment  consists  of  a  square  sarcophagus 
on  a  richly  decorated  pedestal.  Four 
very  graceful  female  statues  emblema- 
ticsd  of  Justice,  Prudence,  Fortitude, 
and  Temperance,  stand  at  the  comers 
of  the  pedestal.  In  front  of  the  sar- 
cophagus is  the  inscription ;  on  the 
three  others  are  bas-reliefs  of  his  entry 
into  Naples,  of  the  achievements  of  the 
viceroy  in  the  wars  with  the  Turks, 
and  particularly  his  victory  over  the 
corsair  Barbarossa.  These  bas-reliefs 
were  much  admired  by  Ribera,  L. 
Giordano,  Massimo,  and  Vaccaro, 
and  SalvalOT  Bio&Oi  often  copied  them. 
Upon  tlie  6wco^^»€^^a]kR^t^a.v^R^  ol 
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Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  and  of  his  wife 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The  sculp- 
ture and  decorations  of  the  monu- 
ment are  in  the  best  taste.  The  tomb 
was  intended  to  be  sent  to  Spain,  but 
it  remained  in  Naples  by  order  of  Don 
Pedro's  son.  Among  the  pictures  in 
this  eh.  are — in  the  3rd  chapel  on  1., 
a  Deposition  by  Bernardo  Lama;  in 
the  4th  on  rt.,  the  Virgin  and  Saints 
by  Bernardino  Siciliano;  the  S.  Gia- 
como  by  Marco  da  Siena,  in  the  5th 
chapel  on  1. ;  the  Assumption  in  the 
1.  transept,  by  Angelo  Criscuolo ;  and  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin  aud  Child  under 
glass  attributed  to  Andrea  del  Sarto, 

S.  Giorgio  de^  Genovesi,  in  the  Strada 
Medina,  contains  a  pictui'e  of  St. 
George  slaying  the  Dragon,  by  Andrea 
da  Salerno, 

S.  Giovanni  a  Carhonara,  in  the  Strada 
Carbonara,  opening  out  of  a  forecourt, 
approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  designed 
by  Sanfelice,  was  built  in  1344,  from 
the  designs  of  Masuccio  II.,  and  re- 
stored and  enlarged  by  King  Ladis- 
laus  iu  1400.  It  still  retains  in  its  outer 
walls  some  traces  of  its  original  pointed 
architecture,  which,  except  in  its  choir 
and  magnificent  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, has  entirely  disappeared  in  the 
interior,  since  the  recent  unseemly 
restorations  lately  completed.  The 
interior  is  a  frightful  specimen  ol 
Neapolitan  modernization.  Opposite 
the  entrance  is  the  Capella  de*  Miro- 
balli,  by  an  unknown  artist  of  the 
15th  cent,  containing  the  tomb  of 
Trojano  Miroballo,  the  favourite  of 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon;  it  has  some- 
thing of  the  form  of  a  triumphal  arch, 
supported  on  crouching  lions,  and  sur 
mounted  by  a  statue  of  St.  Michael. 
In  the  pilasters  which  support  the  arch 
of  the  high  altar  are  the  statues  of  St. 
Augustin  and  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Im- 
mediately behind  the  high  altar  is  the 
Tomb  of  King  Ladislaus,  erected  to 
him  by  his  sister  Joanna  II.  in  1414.  It 
is  the  masterpiece  of  Andrea  Ciccione, 
and  is  as  high  as  the  ch.  itself.  It  has 
three  stories :  the  lower,  now  con- 
cealed by  the  altar,  consists  of  four 
colossal  statues  of  Virtues,  which  sup- 
port  the  rest  of  the  monument.      In 


\ 


the  centre  of  the  second,  in  a  round- 
headed  niche,  are  the  crowned  figures 
of  Ladislaus  and  Joanna  seated  on 
their  thrones,  with  two  Virtues  sitting 
near  them,  in  pointed  niches  on  each 
side  of  the  central  one.  The  Sarco- 
phagus containing  the  body  is  placed 
on  the  third  story  of  the  monument, 
over  the  central  group  ;  in  front  of  it 
are  4  sitting  crowned  figures;  lying 
upon  it  a  figure  of  Ladislaus  enclosea 
in  a  tent-like  covering  with  curtains, 
which  angels  are  drawing  aside:  the 
whole  is  surmounted  by  a  pointed 
canopy,  with  the  inscription  Divus 
Ladislaus.  On  the  summit  is  the 
equestrian  statue  of  the  young  king, 
sword  in  hand.  On  each  side  of  the 
tomb  are  frescoes  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  St.  Januarius  by  Bisuccio.  Behind 
this  monument,  in  the  Gothic  chapel 
of  the  Caracciolo  del  Sole  family,  is 
the  tomb,  also  by  Ciccione^  of  Ser- 
GiANNi  Caracciolo,  grand  seneschal 
of  the  kingdom,  the  favourite  of  Joanna 
II.,  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of 
Covella  RufFo,  Duchess  of  Sessa,  in 
1432.  A  statue  of  Sergianni,  holding 
the  dagger  in  his  hand,  in  allusion  to  his 
murder,  stands  on  the  sarcophagus, 
which  is  supported  in  front  by  statues 
of  saints  chiefly  military.  The  lines  on 
the  sarcophagus  were  written  by  Lo- 
renzo Valla.  The  frescoes  of  this 
chapel,  representing  the  life  of  the 
Madonna,  are  by  Leonardo  da  Bisuccio 
of  Milan,  one  of  the  last  pupils  of 
Giotto.  The  chapel  of  the  Caracciolo 
Rossi,  on  the  1.  of  the  high  altar,  was  de- 
signed by  Girolamo  Santacroce,  in  the 
form  of  a  circular  temple.  The  statues 
of  four  apostles,  in  the  lateral  niches, 
executed  as  a  trial  of  skill,  are  S.  Peter 
by  Merliano,  S.  Paul  by  Santacroce,  S. 
Andrew  by  Caccavello,  and  S.  James  by 
the  Spaniard  Pedro  della  Fiatta.  The 
mezzo-rilievo  of  the  Epiphany  and 
the  bas-reliefs  of  the  altar  are  also 
by  Della  Fiatta.  The  two  Evangelists 
and  the  small  statues  of  S.  John  aud 
S.  Sebastian  on  the  same  altar  are  by 
Santacroce.  The  tombs  of  Galeazzo  on  1., 
and  Colantouio  Caracciolo  opposite^a3» 
byfi'cim^LtvdDomeuxcoa:  AuHa.  '^Xv^N:*^ 
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formerly  the  Somma  chapel,  is  a  small 
picture  bv  Bassano,  a  bas-relief  on  the 
altar  attributed  to  Caccavello,  and  fifteen 
of  the  series  of  twenty-four  frescoes 
which  Vasari  was  commissioned  to 
paint  for  this  ch.  in  1546.  They 
represent  subjects  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  from  the  life  of  S.  John  the 
Baptist;  the  landscapes  and  most  of 
the  figures  are  by  Doceno,  whom  Va- 
sari induced  to  accompany  him  to 
Naples  as  his  assistant.  The  presses 
of  walnut-wood  were  executed  from 
Vasari' s  designs.  At  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  ch.  of  S.  Giovanni  a 
Carbonara  is  the  handsome  chapter- 
house, covered  with  frescoes;  and 
opening  out  of  the  court  from  which 
we  entered  the  ch.,  the  chapel  of 
the  Seripandis,  over  the  altar  of 
which  is  a  large  painting  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion by  Vasari.  At  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  before  descending  into  the  street, 
is  another  chapel,  with  a  pointed  de- 
corated entrance,  dedicated  to  Sta. 
Monica,  which  has  been  also  barba- 
rously modernized;  it  contains  the 
fine  sepulchral  monument  of  Ferdi- 
nando  di  San  Sever ino,  Prince  of 
Bisignano,  with  several  small  statues, 
and  the  name  of  the  sculptor,  Opus 
AndreacB  de  Florentia^  for  its  only  in- 
scription. Beneath  the  stairs  leading 
to  the  ch.  is  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna 
Consolatrice,  erected  to  contain  a  mi- 
raculous image  of  the  Virgin,  dis- 
covered by  the  falling  of  the  stucco  of 
the  wall  in  a  joiner's  house,  which 
began  by  restoring  sight  to  the  trades- 
man's blind  daughter,  as  we  are  told 
by  a  long  inscription,  as  also  of  the 
numerous  other  miracles,  such  as  releas- 
ing Naples  from  earthquakes,  eruptions 
of  Vesuvius,  and  civil  commotions, 
which  it  produced — a  singular  memo- 
rial of  ignorant  credulitv.  The  adjoin- 
ing convent  of  S.  G.  C,  founded  by  King 
Ladislaus,  is  possessed  by  monks  of  the 
Order  of  S.  Augustin.  Close  to  S.  Giov, 
a  Carbonara  was  the  arena  for  gladia- 
torial games,  which  were  kept  up  so 
late  as  the  time  of  Petrarch,  who  de- 
scribes the  horror  with  which  he  wit- 
nessed  one  of  these  combats  in  the 

presence  of  Queen  Jomna  I.  and  King 
Andrew. 


S,  Giovanni  Evangelista,  in  tiie  Strada 
de'  Tribunali,  was  built  in  1492  from 
some  old  designs  of  Ciccione,  by  Pontaniis 
the  poet,  who  covered  the  interior  with 
Greek  inscriptions,  and  had  two  of  the 
outer  walls  inscribed  with  moral 
maxims.  His  own  monument  and  that 
which  he  erected  to  his  friend  Pietro 
Compadre  bear  inscriptions  from  his 
pen. 

S.  Giovanni  Maggiore,  in  the  Largo 
of  that  name,  stands  on  the  site  of  a 
temple  erected  by  Hadrian  to  Antiuous. 
It  was  reduced  to  its  present  form  in 
1685  by  Lazzari,  The  bas-relief  of  the 
Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  in  the  3rd 
chapel  on  1.,  is  one  of  the  best  works  of 
Merliano, 

S,  Giovanni  d^  Pappacoda,  adjoining 
the  ch.  of  S.  Giovanni  Maggiore,  is  re- 
markable for  its  Gothic  portal  by  An- 
tonio Baboccio.  It  has  a  square-headed 
doorway,  with  a  pointed  arch  above  it, 
containing  statues  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  between  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion commemorating  the  building  of 
the  ch.  by  Artusio  Pappacoda,  the 
grand  seneschal  of  King  Ladislaus,  in 
1415.  Above  is  an  elaborate  niche 
containing  a  statue  of  S.  John  with 
three  pinnacles;  that  in  the  centre  is 
surmounted  by  St.  Michael  slaying  the 
Dragon;  the  other  two  by  statues  of 
the  Archangels  Raphael  and  Gabriel. 
The  bell-tower  is  of  the  same  period, 
and  has  remains  of  handsome  decora- 
tions :  notwithstanding  the  rudeness  of 
the  figures  as  works  of  art,  the  effect  of 
the  whole  is  very  good.  The  interior 
has  been  entirely  modernized ;  it  con- 
tains 2  good  sepulchral  monuments 
of  the  16th  centy.  (1536)  to  a  cardinal 
and  a  bishop  of  the  family  of  Pappa- 
coda, and  4  statues  of  the  Evangelists, 
probably  of  the  school  of  Merliano. 
This  ch.  is  seldom  open  except  early  on 
Sundays.  The  large  palace  in  front  was 
built  by  the  Filomarinis,  Dukes  della 
Torre. 

S,  Gregorio  Armeno,  in  the  Vice  of 
the  same  name,  "beVw  eeiik.  \>aft  ^\xaAaw  ^<i' 
Tribunali  and.  l\ie^\JNA«b  ^^iwi'^Y^^vi 
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di  Librai,  attached  to  a  convent  of  Be- 
nedictine nuns,  stands  on  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  Ceres,  It  is  preceded  by  a 
deep  portico,  over  which,  in  the  interior 
of  the  ch.,  is  the  gallery  for  the  nuns. 
The  interior  is  overcharged  with  stuc- 
coes and  gilt  ornaments,  which  give  to 
it  a  heavy  appearance :  many  of  the 
frescoes,  especially  those  on  the  cupola 
and  pendehtives,  are  much  injured,  the 
best  being  over  the  arch  on  rt.  of  high 
altar.  The  three  paintings  over  Ihe 
entrance  and  those  of  the  cupola  and 
the  choir  are  by  L,  Giordano,  who 
painted  his  own  portrait,  at  the  age  of 
50,  on  the  1.  over  the  door,  as  the  man 
pointing  out  to  the  Greek  nuns  where 
to  settle.  The  Ascension  is  by  Bernardo 
Lama,  the  Annunciation  is  by  Pacecco 
deJRosa,  and  the  S.  Benedict  adoring  the 
Virgin  is  attributed  to  Spagnoletto. 

L*  Tncoronata,    in    the     Strada    Me- 
dina, retains  its  Gothic  architecture  in 
its    groined    roof,    and    some    of   its 
chapels:    the  present  ch.  consists  of 
the  nave  and  left  aisle,  the  rt.  one 
having  been  destroyed ;  it  is  consider- 
ably below  the  level  of  the  adjoining 
street.     It  was  built   by  Joanna  I., 
to  commemorate  her  coronation  and 
marriage  with  her  cousin  Louis  of  Ta- 
ranto,   in    1347.     She  incorporated  in 
the   ch.  the  ancient  Capella  Begis,  or 
chapel    of    the    Palazzo    di  Gittstizia 
of  King  Robert,  in  which   her  mar- 
riage   had    taken    place,    and    where 
Giotto  had  painted  his  frescoes  men- 
tioned by  Petrarch.    These  celebrated 
frescoes — ^which,  from  a  misinterpreted 
reading  of  the  poet,  had  been   attri- 
buted to  Giotto,  and  which  are  evi- 
dently by  one  of  his  school,  as  he  died 
11  years  before — are  over  the  gallery 
at    the  W.,   from    which    they   only 
can  be  seen,  where  the  four  triangular 
compartments  of  the  Gothic  roof  con- 
tain each  two  subjects,  seven  of  which 
are  illustrative  of  the   Seven  Sacra- 
ments.   The  eighth  is  an  allegorical 
representation  of  the  Triumph  of  Reli- 
gion, in  which  are  King  Robert  and 
his  son  Charles  the  Illustrious,  dressed 
in  purple  robes,  holding  banners  covered 
with  the  Sears  de  lys.    Baptism  is  re- 
presentedby  immersiosL   The  two  half  \ 


figures  of  this  fresco,  one  of  ^which  is 
crowned  with  laurel,  have  been  sup- 
posed, without  any  authority,  to  be 
portraits  of  Laura  and  Petrarch.    Holy 
orders  are  illustrated  by  the  pope  Bo- 
niface VIII.  consecrating  Bishop  Louis 
d'Anjou.     Penitence  is  represented  by 
a  woman  confessing  to  a  priest,  while 
three  penitents  are  leaving  the  church, 
clothed  in  black  and  a  monk  scourging 
them  with  rods.    Marriage  by  the  nup- 
tials of  a  prince,  Louis  of  Taranto,  and 
Princess  Joanna  I.,  surrounded  with  all 
the  pomp  and  festivities  of  a  court.  The 
prince  is  putting  the  ring  on  the  finger 
of  his  bnde,  while  a  priest  is  joinmg 
their  hands.     They  are  accompanied 
by  a  brilliant  court  :  several  knights 
and  ladies  are  dancing,  while  priests, 
musicians,  and  attendants  complete  the 
different  groups,   amongst  which  the 
portrait  of  Dante  may  be  recognised. 
It   is   impossible   not    to    be    struck 
with    the     extreme    beauty    of     the 
female    heads    and    the    gracefulness 
of  their  attitudes.      Indeed,  the  pic- 
ture is    a  perfect    study  of  the  cos* 
tume  and  manners  of  the  early  part  of 
the  14th  cent.    In  the  7th,  a  dying 
Prince,  Louis  of  Taranto,  receives  the 
last  consolations  of  religion.      In  the 
Chapel  del  Crocifisso,  at  the  end  of  the 
1.  aisle,  there  are  other  paintings  in 
the  style  of  Giotto,  attributed  to  Gen-* 
naro  di  Cola,  a  pupil  of  Maestro  Simone. 
They  represent,  on  the  1.  wall,  the  Car- 
thusians doing  homage  to  Queen  Joanna 
for  her  rich  endowment  of  the  hospital 
which  she  founded  near  this  ch.  and 
presented  to  their  order,  and  in  the 
spaces  of  the  wall  her  marriage  and 
other  events  of  her  life.   Th«  paintings 
on  the  opposite  wall  are  relative  to  S. 
Martin,  a  battle  or  tournament,  and  two 
equestrian  figures  of  SS.  George  and 
Martin:  these  frescoes  have  suffered 
greatly, but  have  been  partially  cleaned; 
those  upon  the  wall  behind  the  altar 
are  entirely  effaced. 

S,  Lorenzo,  in  the  small  Largo  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  Strada  dei  Tribunal!, 
was  begun  by  Charles  d*  Ao^^xiL  \,^  xs^ 
commem.oxaXe\AsV\c\ftY^  o^^-t'^'Ms&t^- 
atBene\eiiXo  ,^\i^^^KV!^'t\\«^^««^^^^ 
in  1324.    IX  ft\wA%  o\i  \>aft  «sX^  ^'^  ^^"^ 
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Basilica  AugustaliSy  wbere  the  senate  and 
people  of  Naples  held  their  assemblies. 
It  was  built  m  the  Gothic  style  from 
the  designs  of  Maglionef  a  pupil  of 
Nicola  da  Pisa,  and  completed  by  Ma- 
succio  II. J  who  raised  the  vast  arch 
which  separates  the  aisle  from  the 
choir.  S.  Lorenzo  retains  little  of  its 
Gothic  style,  except  the  great  mar- 
ble doorway,  and  the  ambulatory  with 
chapels  which  surround  the  choir,  and 
which,  although  neglected  and  unte- 
nanted, are  fine  specimens  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  period.  A  window  in  the 
chapter-house  is  also  remarkable.  The 
3  statues  and  bas-reliefs  with  the  ara- 
besque ornaments  of  the  high  altar  are 
by  Giov.  da  Nola,  The  S.  Anthony  on  a 
gold  ground,  in  the  chapel  of  the  saint 
in  the  1.  transept,  and  one  of  the  Coro- 
nation of  King  Robert  by  his  elder 
brother  St.  Louis,  bishop  of  Toulouse, 
in  the  7th  chapel  on  rt.,  are  by  Maestro 
Simone,  The  St.  Francis  giving  the 
Rules  of  his  Order  is  attributed  to 
Antonio  Solano  (lo  Zingaro).  The  large 
picture  over  the  principal  entrance 
IS  by  Vincenzo  Corso,  and  represents 
our  Saviour  and  St.  Francis  above,  and 
several  cotemporary  portraits  below 
adoring  the  Sacrament.  The  choir 
contains  the  tombs  of  Catherine 
OF  Austria,  first  wife  of  Charles 
the  "  illustrious  *'  Duke  of  Calabria 
by  Masuccio  II,  It  stands  over  the 
doorway  leading  into  it,  and  is  flanked 
by  spiral  columns  resting  on  lions, 
supporting  a  Gothic  canopy,  on  the 
front  of  which,  turned  towards  the 
ambulatory,  is  abas-relief  of  St.  Francis 
receiving  the  Stigmata.  Of  Joanna 
DuBAZZO,  Countess  of  £u,  and  her  hus- 
band Robert  d*Artois,  both  of  whom 
died  of  poison  on  the  same  day  in 
1.387.  It  is  supported  by  three  Virtues. 
Above  two  angels  are  drawing  back 
a  curtain  to  show  the  recumbent 
figures.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
choir  are  the  tombs  of  the  Princess 
Mary,  the  infant  daughter  of  King 
Charles  Durazzo,  and  of  Charles  I., 
Duke  of  Durazzo,  who  was  killed 
at  Aversa  by  Louis  of  Hungary, 
for  the  part  ne  took  in  the  murder 
a/*  JC/jj^  Andrew.  The  two  latter 
foiD3s  are  by  Masuccio  IL     On  the 


pavement  near  the  entrance  of  the  Ist 
ch.,  and  on  the  rt.,  is  the  sepulchral 
slab  memorial  of  Giambattista  Porta^ 
the  celebrated  natural  philosopher  of 
the  15th  cent.,  who  suggested  the  first 
plan  of  an  Encyclopaedia.  Giambattista 
MansOf  Marchese  di  Villa,  the  friend  and 
biographer  of  Tasso,  is  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  his  family.  In  the  passage 
leading  from  the  ambulatory  into  the 
sacristv  is  the  tomb,  in  a  good  style  of 
art,  01  Aniello  Arcamone,  and  an  an- 
cient bas-relief  of  Pope  Leo  II.;  and 
in  the  small  chapel  in  the  1.  aisle,  next 
to  that  of  S.  Anthony,  the  monument  of 
Vito  Pisanello,  minister  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  ob.  1528.  In  the  cloister 
is  the  tomb  of  Ludovico  Aldemoresco, 
executed  in  1414  by  Antonio  Baboccio, 
and  remarkable  for  its  elaborate  bas- 
relief.  In  this  ch.  Boccaccio,  whilst 
leaning  against  one  of  the  columns  in 
meditation,  first  beheld  the  fair  dam- 
sel whom  he  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  Fiammetta,  and  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Mary,  the  natural  daughter 
of  King  Robert.  In  the  chapter-house 
Alfonso  I.  lield  the  Parliament  in  which 
his  natural  son  Ferdinand  was  pro- 
claimed heir  to  the  throne,  by  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Calabria.  Petrarch  resided 
for  some  time  in  the  adjoining  mo- 
nastery; and  on  the  night  of  the 
24th  Nov.  1343,  frightened  by  a 
hermit  who  predicted  the  awful  storm 
of  which  he  has  left  us  so  interesting  a 
description  in  a  letter  to  Giovanni  Co- 
lonna,  descended  from  his  cell  into  the 
ch.  to  join  in  prayer  with  the  friars. 

S.  Maria  degli  Angelif  in  the  Largo 
Pizzofalcone,  built  in  1600  from  the 
designs  of  Grimaldi,  is  considered  by 
Milizia  the  best  proportioned  ch.  in 
Naples.  It  contains  a  fine  Holy  Fa- 
mily by  Andrea  VaccarOy  mentioned  by 
Lanzi  among  his  best  works,  a  S.  An- 
drew by  De  Matteis,  a  S.  Carlo  Borromeo 
by  Bernardino  SicilianOy  and  in  the  Ge- 
race  chapel  a  Holy  Family  by  Natale 
Carta,  and  some  bas-reliefs  by  Tito  An" 
gelini, 

S.  Maria  dell*  Annunziata,  in  the  Stra- 
da  dell*  Annunxlata,  was  founded  by 
Queen   Sancm,  V\fe  ot  1^^^  "R^iXiwx, 
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and,  with  the  exception  of  the  sacristy 
and  treasury,  entirely  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1757.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1782  by 
Vanvitelliy  and  is  now  in  point  of  clas- 
sical architecture  one  of  the  finest 
churches  in  Naples.  The  grand  cornice 
is  supported  by  44  Corinthian  columns 
of  Carrara  marble,  partly  sunk  into 
the  walls.  The  paintings  over  the  high 
altar  and  in  the  transepts  are  by  Fran- 
cesco di  3fura,  In  the  passage  out  of 
the  rt.  aisle  are  two  has 'reliefs,  of  the 
Nativity  and  Deposition,  and  of  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross — the  latter  by 
Merliano.  The  CarafFa  chapel  on  the 
1.  is  highly  but  heavily  decorated.  From 
this  opens  the  treasury,  a  large  hall, 
with  an  altar  at  one  end,  and  the  tomb 
of  Alfonso  Sancio  at  the  other,  which, 
as  well  as  the  bas-relief  over  it,  is  by 
Domenico  cC  Auria.  The  frescoes  of 
the  roof  of  the  sacristy  and  treasury 
are  by  Corenzio.  The  presses  of  the 
sacristy  are  covered  with  bas-reliefs, 
illustrating  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  by 
Merliano.  In  front  of  the  high  altar  a 
slab  of  marble  with  an  inscription  re- 
cords the  Sepulchre  of  Joanna  II. 
This  ch.  is  attached  to  the  foundling 
hospital  of  the  Annunziata,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  charitable  institutions 
in  Naples. 

S.  Maria  del  Carmine^  in  the  Piazza 
del  Mercato  was  founded  by  Margaret 
of  Austria,  who  arrived  too  late  to 
save  the  life  of  her  unfortunate  son, 
and  devoted  the  sum  she  had  brought 
for  his  ransom  to  found  a  ch.  and  con- 
vent, in  which  his  body  and  that  of  his 
cousin  might  repose.  The  Grave  of 
CoNRADiN  is  behind  the  high  altar.  It 
has  no  other  inscription  than  the  letters 
It.  C.  C.  {Regis  Conradini  Corpus.)  A 
cafe  not  far  from  the  ch.  is  said  to 
stand  on  the  place  of  his  execu- 
tion, and  in  the  ch.  of  Santa  Croce 
al  Mercato,  called  also  the  Purga- 
torio  del  Mercato,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
same  square— in  the  passage  leading 
from  the  ch.  to  the  Sacristy — is  pre- 
served the  column  in  red  porphyry,  sur- 
mounted by  a  marble  cross,  which  for- 
merly marked  the  spot,  and  which  had 
the  following  inscription  in  Lombard 


Astura,  by  whom  Conradin  was  be- 
trayed : 

Asturis  ungue  leo  pullum  rapiens  aqniliDum 
Hie  deplumavit,  acephalumque  dedit. 

At  the  foot  of  the  column  is  the 
marble  billet  on  which  the  head  of 
the  Swabian  prince  is  said  to  have  been 
struck  otF.  On  it  is  an  inscription 
bearing  the  date  of  1317. 

The  present  king  of  Bavaria,  when 
Crown  Prince,  a  descendant  of  the 
house  of  Hohenstauffen,  erected  in 
S.  M.  del  Carmine,  in  1847  a  marble 
statue  to  his  memory.  It  was  modelled 
by  Thorwaldsen  and  executed  by 
Schopp  of  Munich,  by  whom  also  are 
the  bas-reliefs  on  its  pedestal,  repre- 
senting Conradin  taking  leave  of  his 
mother  Elizabeth;  and  the  separation 
of  Conradin  and  Frederick  of  Baden  on 
the  scaffold,  before  their  execution. 
The  church  contains  also  the  grave 
of  Masaniello,  and  the  Tombs  of  the 
Marques  del  Carpi o.  Cardinal  Gri- 
mani,  and  Aniello  Falcone  the  painter. 
It  has  on  the  roodloft  a  large  Crucifix, 
which  the  Neapolitans  hold  in  great 
veneration,  and  which  is  exposed  to 
view  only  on  the  first  and  last  days 
of  the  year.  It  is  said  to  have  bowed 
its  head  at  the  siege  of  1439,  to  avoid 
a  cannon-ball  which  passed  through 
the  church.  The  interior  of  this 
church,  originally  of  pointed  archi- 
tecture, has  been  altered,  as  many 
other  edifices  in  Naples,  during  the 
Spanish  rule;  there  still  remain,  how- 
ever, some  traces  of  the  Gothic  style  in 
the  groined  roof  of  the  nave  and  tribune. 
The  Campanile  was  designed  by  Con- 
forte,  and  finished  by  Nuvolo. 

S.  Maria  della  Catena,  in  the  Strada 
Sta.  Lucia,  erected  in  1576  by  the 
fishermen  of  the  district,  has  a  me- 
lancholy interest.  It  contains  the 
grave  of  the  unfortunate  Admiral  Ca- 
racciolo,  whose  body  was  buried  here 
when  it  rose  to  the  surface  three  days 
afker  his  execution  in  1796 — one  of 
the  greatest  blots  on  the  fame  of 
Nelson,  who,  if  he  did  not  directly 
contribute  to  it,  did  nothm%^  <s«s^a&s^^^  ^ 


characters,  commemorating  the  treach-  \  "venl  U.  ,    ».'Vv«^Vaflt« 
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Donnaregina,  behind  the  cathedral,  is 
a  handsome  ch.,  consisting  of  a  wide 
nave,  out  of  which  open  4  chapels  on 
either  side.  It  is  attached  to  a  large 
convent  of  Franciscan  nuns,  and  de- 
rives its  name  from  Queen  Mary  of 
Hungary,  wife  of  Charles  II.,  who 
erected  the  convent  and  died  within 
its  walls  in  1323.  The  present  ch.  was 
rebuilt*  in  1620,  from  the  designs  of 
Guarini,  The  painting  of  the  high 
altar,  in  9  compartments,  is  by  Gri- 
scuolo.  The  two  large  ones,  on  the  side 
walls  of  the  choir,  representing  the 
Marriage  of  Cana,  and  Christ  preach- 
ing, and  the  frescoes  in  the  inner  choir, 
are  by  L.  Giordano,  In  the  Comunichino, 
on  one  side  of  the  high  altar,  is  the 
Tomb  of  Queen  Mary,  with  her  re- 
cumbent statue,  the  work  of  Masuccio 
77.  There  are  some  good  paintings  in 
the  different  chapels.  The  brass  and 
iron  railings  which  separate  them  from 
the  nave  are  in  very  good  taste.  One 
side  of  the  square  in  which  this  ch.  is 
situated  is  formed  by  the  Archiepis- 
copal  Palace. 

S.  Maria  Donna  Romita,  in  the  Strada 
del  Salvatore,  rebuilt  in  1535,  by  Mor- 
mandi.  In  the  Duce  chapel  is  a  paint- 
ing of  the  Virgin  with  St.  Paul  and 
St.  John,  by  Micco  Spadaro,  and  two 
Greek  inscriptions  referring  to  Theo- 
dore duke  of  Naples  in  821. 

S,  Maria  delle  Grazie  a  capo  NapoU, 
in  the  Largo  of  the  same  name,  was 
built  in  1500  from  the  designs  of  Gia- 
corm  de  Sanctis,  The  oil  paintings  and 
frescoes  over  the  door,  the  tribune, 
the  roof  of  the  nave  and  transept,  and 
on  the  upper  walls,  are  all  by  Beinaschi, 
who  was  buried  in  this  ch.  in  1688. 
The  Giiistiniani  and  Senescalli  chapels 
contain  the  two  rival  bas-reliefs  of  Mer- 
liano  and  Santacroce,  The  work  of  the 
former  is  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas ; 
that  oiSantacroce  is  the  Deposition  from 
the  Cross.  The  statue  of  the  Madonna 
delle  Grazie  in  the  sacristy  is  also  by 
Merliano.  The  fine  bas-relief  of  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul  is  by  Domenico 
<r  Auria,  The  painting  of  the  Madon- 
na, with  S.  Andrew  and  S.  Matthew, 
on  the,  }.  altar  of  the  transept,  is  one 
of  the  best  woks  of  Andrea  da  Salerno, 
Oa  the  rt,  of  the  great  door  is  the 


tomb  of  a  member  of  the  Brancaccio 
family  by  Caccavello :  on  the  1.  is 
another  tomb  of  the  same  family  by 
Merliano, 

S.  Maria  la  Nuova^  in  the  Largo  of 
the  same  name,  out  of  the  Strada  di 
Montoliveto,  erected  in  1268,  by  Gio- 
vanni da  Pisa,  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Torre  Mastria :  it  was  rebuilt  in 
its  present  form  in  1599   by  Franco. 
Among  the  numerous  paintings  of  the 
flat  gilt  ceiling  is  the   Coronation   of 
of  the   Virgin  by    Santafede.     Those 
on    the    pendentives    of   the    cupola, 
with  the  four  Franciscan  writers,  St. 
Bonaventura,   Duns  Scotus,   Nicolaus 
de  Lyra,    and    Alexander    ab  Alex- 
andre,   are    by   Corenzio.      The    fres- 
coes of  the  roof  of  the  choir  are  by 
Simone  Papa  the  younger.     The  first 
chapel  on  the  rt.  hand  contains  a  pic- 
ture of  the  archangel  Michael,  once 
attributed  to  Michel  Angelo,  but  now 
ascribed  to  Amato  il  vecchio.    In  the  3rd 
chapel  is   the  Crucifixion,   with    the 
Virgin,  the  Magdalen,  and  St.  John, 
by  Marco  da  Siena,    The  chapel  of  the 
Crucifix    contains    some    frescoes    by 
Corenzio,     The  monument  of  Galeazzo 
Sanseverino,    rich    in    bas-reliefs,    in 
the  rt.  hand  transept,  is  a  fine  work 
of  the   15th  cent.    A  chapel  near  it 
contains  a  beautiful  crucifix  in  wood 
by  Merliano,    Over  the  high  altar  is 
a  Madonna  by   Tommaso  dcgli  Stefani, 
formerly   in  the   ch.   of    the    Castel 
Nuovo.    At  the  extremity  of  the  nave, 
on  the  1.,   and  upon  the  wall,  under 
the   organ,   are  two  graceful  figures 
of  children,  painted  hy  Luca  Giordano 
in  his  youth.    The  chapel  (2nd  on  1.)  of 
S.  Giacomo  della  Marca  is  more  a  ch. 
in  itself  than  a  chapel,  having  7  altars. 
It  was  erected  by  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova, 
whose   nephew,   Ferdin^d,  Duke  of 
Sueca,  raised  the  two  Monuments  on 
each  side  of  its  principal  altar  to  the 
memory   of  his  distinguished  adver- 
saries, Pietro  Navarro  (who,  fall- 
ing into  the  hands   of   his   enemies, 
strangled  himself   in    the    prison   of 
the  Castelnuovo)  and  Lautrec,  who 
besieged  Naples  for  Francis  I.  in  1528, 
and  died  there  of  the  plague  in  the 
I  same  year.    TViesft  xsioiiWTtteata  are  at- 
jtributed  to  KerUatw.   T\x«^  ^^w^  t). 
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fine  example  of  the  chivalry  of  the 
period,  and  the  language  of  the  in- 
scriptions, written  by  Paolo  Giovio, 
breathes  the  magnanimity  of  a  generous 
conqueror.  The  chapel  at  the  rt.  of 
the  high  altar  contains  a  picture  attri- 
buted to  Spagnoletto :  the  frescoes  re- 
presenting events  of  the  life  of  the 
patron,  on  the  vault,  are  by  Stanzioni, 
On  the  1.  of  the  high  altar  itself  is  a 
lofty  monument  to  3  members  of  the 
Afflitto  family,  Counts  of  Sangro.  The 
refectory  of  the  convent  contains  fres- 
coes by  Pietro  and  Polito  del  Donzelh, 
representing  the  Annunciation,  the 
Nativity  and  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
our  I^rd  led  to  Mount  Calvary,  and 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  The 
heads  of  St.  John,  and  of  one  of  the 
Magi,  in  the  picture,  of  the  Calvary, 
are  portraits  of  Ferdinand  II.  Duke  of 
Calabria,  and  of  his  father  Alfonso  II. 
of  Aragon. 

^S'.  Maria  del  Parto,  on  the  promon- 
tory at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Mergel- 
lina,  was  founded  by  the  Servite  monks, 
on  the  site  of  a  villa  which  Frederick 
of  Aragon  had  given  to  Sannazzaro. 
The  destruction  of  this  villa  by  Phili- 
bert  de  Chftlons,  Prince  of  Orange, 
grieved  Sannazzaro  so  much  that  he 
retired  to  Rome,  and  bequeathed  its 
site  to  the  monks.  The  ch.  derives 
the  name  del  Parto  from  Sannazzaro*s 
well-known  poem  De  Partu  Virginis.  It 
contains  his  Tomb  in  the  small  choir 
behind  the  high  altar.  The  design 
and  execution  of  this  fine  monu- 
ment were  confided  by  the  executors 
of  Sannazzaro  to  Girolamo  Santacroce  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  a  dispute 
which  arose  between  them  and  the 
monks,  who  favoured  the  preten- 
sions of  their  co-religionist  Fra  Gio- 
vanni da  Montorsoli,  whom  they  had 
brought  to  Naples  for  the  purpose,  it 
was  agreed  to  employ  both  these  artists 
and  to  divide  the  work  between  them. 
It  is  consequently  supposed  that  the 
monument  was  designed  by  Santacroce, 
and,  being  left  unfinished  at  his  death, 
was  completed  by  Montorsoli,  On  each 
side  are  the  fine  statues  of  Apollo 
and  Minerva,  to  which  a  religious 
scrapie  on  the  part  of  the  monks,  or,  as 


some  assert,  a  desire  to  save  the  statues 
from  the  rapacity  of  a  Spanish  viceroy, 
induced  them  to  give  the  names 
of  David  and  Judith  which  we  see 
engraved  beneath.  On  a  bas-relief 
between  the  statues,  in  the  centre  of 
the  monument,  is  a  groiip  of  Neptune 
and  Pan,  with  fauns,  satyrs,  nymphs, 
and  shepherds  singing  and  playing 
on  various  instruments,  evidently  in- 
spired by  Sannazzaro's  *  Arcadia/ 
Above  this  bas-relief  is  a  richly- 
sculptured  sarcophagus  containing  the 
ashes  of  the  poet,  and  surmounted 
by  his  bust,  crowned  with  laurels, 
having  on  each  side  an  angel,  one 
holding  a  book  and  another  a  gar- 
land of  cypresses.  On  the  bust  is  the 
Arcadic  name  he  had  assumed— Acnus 
SyNCERUS.  On  the  basis  of  the  monu- 
ment is  the  graceful  distich  by  Cardinal 
Bembo  :— 

DA  SACRO  aNKRI  FLORES :   HIC  ILLE  UAROKI 
8YKCERV8,  MV8A  rROXHIVS  VT  TVMVLO, 

vix.  AN :  Lxxii.  OBirr  mdxxx. 

Before  the  1st  chapel  on  rt  is  the  sepul- 
chral slab  of  Diomede  Carafa,  Bishop 
of  Ariano,  and  over  the  altar  a 
curious  painting,  by  Lionardo  da  PiS' 
toja,  representing  St.  Michael  con- 
quering the  Demon.  The  saint  is  said 
to  be  a  likeness  of  the  bishop  ;  but  the 
devil  has  the  head  of  a  pretty  woman, 
who  is  reported  to  have  tempted  the 
prelate  before  he  entered  into  holy 
orders.  It  is  known  amongst  the 
lower  classes  at  Naples  as  //  Diavolo  di 
Mergellina  or  di  Mercellino, 

S,  Maria  del  Pianto,  on  the  hill  of 
Lautrec,  was  erected  at  the  time  of 
the  plague  of  1656,  whose  victims  were 
buried  m  the  vast  cavern  degli  Sporti- 
glioni,  beneath.  The  ch.  contains  a 
picture  by  Andrea  Vaccaro,  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  restraining  the  thunder- 
bolts which  the  Saviour  is  about  to 
hurl  against  the  city  ;  and  two  pictures 
by  Giordano,  relating  also  to  the  plague, 
and  executed,  it  is  said,  in  the  brief 
space  of  two  days.  The  view  from  the 
terrace  before  the  ch.  is  one  q€  tj\& 

\     S.  Mttrio.  di  Pxcdx^roUo.,  \i^"«  ^^  ^^- 
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irance  to  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo,  ac-  I 
cording  to  local  tmdition,  vas  erected 
in  1353  on  the  site  of  a  much  older  I 
chapel,  in  consequenee  of  a  dreflin 
■which  led  to  the  discovery  of  an  old 
image  of  the  Madonna,  which  is  eo 
great  an  object  of  devotion  at  Che 
national  festival  to  which  il  gives  its 
name  (p.  102).  The  church  iias 
undergone  a  general  restoration  of 
late:  in  the  Ist  chapel  oti  the  1., 
gaudily  restored,  may  be  seen  hun- 
dreds of  ex-votos  in  wax.  of  every  shape 
and  Iliad,  in  acltnowledgment  of  cures 
Eupposed  to  have  been  operated  by  the 
intercession  of  the  miraculous  image  of 
,  the  Virgin.  Thehoues  of  apreteuded 
St.  Theophilus,  from  the  Catacombs  at 
Eome,  haie  been  recently  added  to  the 
relics  in  this  chapel. 

S.  Jfon'o  delta  Pieta  dg  Sangn,  in  the 
Calata  di  S.  Severo,  near  the  ch.  ol 
San  Domenico,  is  the   family  chapel 


to  itspresent  form  in  1 76<>,  and  decorated 
it  with  a  profusion  of  marbles,  rich  cor- 
nices, ami  capitals  from  his  own  de- 
signs. Under  each  arch  is  a  mauso- 
leum of  one  of  the  San  Severo  princes, 
-with  Iris  statue ;  and  in  the  pilaster 
adjoining  it  is  the  tomb  of  his  prin- 
cess, with  a  female  statue  representing 
one  of  the  virtues  for  which  she  was 
Temarltable.  The  allegorical  statues, 
beginning  with  the  Erst  pilaster  on  the 
rt.  of  what  was  originally  the  principal 
door,  are, — Education,  by  the  Genoese 
sculptor  QMiroli;  Self-Control,  by  Cele- 
braao  ;  Sincerity  and  Vice  undeceived, 

SQueiroli.  On  the  opposite  side  are, 
odesty.by  Corradini;  Conjugal  Affec- 
tion, by  J'eraieo;  Religious  Zeal,  by 
Corradini;  IJberaiity,  by  Qmiroli;  and 
Decomm,  by  Corradmi.  The  statue  of 
Cecco  di  Sangro.  coming  out  of  an 
iron  chest  which  represents  his 
tomb,  fully  armed,  over  ttie  door,  is  by 
Celebrano ;  the  altars  and  statues  of  S. 
Oderisio  and  Santa  Kosalia,  who  are 
claimed  by  the  Sangro  family  as  their 
kindred,  are  by  Qaeirdli.  These  works, 
however  ibej-  may  eicel  in  manuai 
/Ifrr^^tn.  "-"irihj'oolj'oftbe  school 


nrt  becomes  vhen  it  falls  into  a  state  of 
decline.     The  Modesty,  a  portrait  of  the 
mother  of  liaimondo,  represents  her 
ered   with   a   long   veil,    through 
ich  the  foiTn  and  features  are  dis- 
cernible.   The  Vke  vndecehed  is  a  like- 
ns of  llaimondo's  father,  and  repre* 
nts  him  struggling  to  extricate  him- 
self from  a  large  net,  an  allusion  to 
1  delivery  tVom  the  snares  of  vice 
by  the  aid  of  Ms  good  genius.  The  Dead 
"rist,  lying   on  a   bed  and  covered 
itb  a  sheet,  which  is  represented  as 
adhering  to  the  skin  by  the  sweat  of 
death,  is  by  Giuseppe  Sammartino.     For 
Ihese   three  monuments   the   Govern- 
of  the  day  is  said  to  have  offered 
am  of  30,009  dollars.    The  large 
i\\et  over  the  high  altar,  repre- 

ag  the  Passion,   is  by  Celebntno. 

This  chapel  has  suffered  seriously  from 
neglect  and  earthquakes,  and  is  seldom 
open  after  an  early  hour. 

S.  Mana  delta  Pietd  de'  Turchlni,  in 
the  Slrada  Medina,  has  a  cu|)ola 
painted  byX.  Qioi-daTto.  On  the  ceiling 
IS  a  Nativity  and  the  Assumption,  by 
Artaella  di  Sosa,  who  was  murlered  by 
her  husband  in  a  fit  of  jealousy.  The 
Guardian  Angel,  in  one  of  the  side 
chapels,  is  by  Stamiotti.  In  the  Coh- 
fratemita,  the  Finding  of  the  Cross,  and 
the  Deposition,  are  by  Qiordaso. 

S.  Maria  Segina  Cicli,  in  the  Largo 
Reginacoili,  belonging  to  nuns,  who 
devote  themselves  to  visiting  the  sick 
ind  instructing  young  ladies,  was  re- 
liuilt  in  l59Ubyjtfb™aiKfi.  The  paint- 
ings on  the  roof  are  by  Stamiom;  and 
1 S.  AaguBtin  in  the  2nd  chapel  on  the 
I.  by  Giordano. 

S.  Maria  della  Saniti,  in  the  Strada 
Sanilb,  built  on  the  desipi  of  Nmolo, 
hnsasnbterranean  ch. beneath  (he high 


(.  Martino. — The  Certosa  or  Carlhu- 

1   convent  and   ch.    of  S.  Martina, 

:    situated  near  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo, 

is  celebrated  for  the  magnificence  of  its 

works  of  art,  and  for  the  fine  views 

over  Naples  ftom  it.     The  eilensive 

.---^, _, _,  „. monastic  tnilAing;!  -wete,  hMet  tlia 

of  Bemiaif  Bad  ehow  hsyw  laetAi-wmX  '  French  govettanent,  con.ierte4  wi^  ». 
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military  hospital ;  but  the  monks  were 
restored  in  1831,  although  much  dimi- 
nished in  numbers,  there  being  only 
about  30  inmates  at  present :  the  ch. 
and  cloisters  form  one  of  the  very  in- 
teresting objects  to  be  seen  by  the 
foreign  visitor  at  Naples :  three  roads 
lead  to  it,  one  from  the  Ponte  di 
Chiaia,  passing  behind  the  castle  of 
St.  Elmo,  the  other  from  the  Largo 
della  Carita  in  the  Toledo ;  or  still 
better,  from  the  Strada  delle  Sette 
Dolori,  which  opens  into  the  Toledo, 
opposite  to  that  leading  to  the  SS. 
Biagio  dei  Libraj.  A  third  and  easier 
ascent  will  be  from  where  the  Strada 
delle  Sette  Dolori  debouches  in  the 
new  Strada  or  Corso  di  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  as  far  as  which  it  can  be 
reached  in  a  carriage.  By  both  roads 
the  ascent  is  rapid,  and  by  means  of 
stairs  for  a  good  part  of  the  distance, 
and  will  require  half  an  hour  for  the 
pedestrian.  At  the  bottom  of  each  of 
these  ascents  donkeys  will  be  found 
for  hire.  The  building  was  begun 
in  1325  by  order  of  Charles  Duke 
of  Calabria;  but  it  was  entirely  re- 
built and  reduced  to  its  present  form 
towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  centy. 
The  first  artists  of  the  time  were  em- 
ployed to  decorate  it.  In  the  vestibule 
are  some  rude  frescoes,  two  of  which 
represent  the  pretended  massacres  of 
the  Carthusian  brethren  in  England, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
interior  of  the  ch.  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  splendidly  decorated  in 
Europe.  The  floor,  piers,  walls  of  the 
chapel,  &c.,  are  all  encased  in  finely- 
coloured  marbles,  forming  a  real  Flo- 
rentine Mosaic  on  a  large  scale.  Out 
of  each  side  of  the  nave  open  4  chapels: 
and  behind  the  high  altar,  separatea 
from  the  nave  by  a  beautiful  open-work 
screen  of  marble,  the  large  choir.  The 
frescoes  of  the  Ascension  on  the  roof 
of  the  nave,  and  the  twelve  Apostles 
between  the  windows,  are  by  Lan^ 
franco.  Over  the  principal  entrance 
is  a  Deposition  in  oils  by  Stajizioni, 
which,  it  is  said,  had  become  rather 
dark,  and  Spagnoletto .  persuaded  the 
monks  to  allow  him  to  wash  it.  Instead 
of  cleaning  it,  he  injured  its  effect 
bjr  using  some  corrosive  liquid.    The 


result  is  still  apparent,  for  Stanzioni, 
on  being  informed  of  this  treachery, 
refused  to  retouch  the  painting,  declar- 
ing that  it  should  remain  a  monument 
of  Spagnoletto's  enmity.  The  two 
fine  paintings  by  the  side  of  this 
work,  representing  Moses  and  Elias, 
are  by  Spagnoletto^  who  also  painted 
the  twelve  figures  of  Prophets  in 
the  angles  over  the  arches  of  the 
chapels  on  each  side  of  the  nave, 
which  excel  in  force  of  expression  and 
variety  of  character.  The  Choir  is 
rich  in  works  of  art.  The  frescoes  of 
the  vault  are  by  Cav.  d'Arpino,  who 
left  one  of  them  unfinished,  the  Supper 
at  Emmaus,whenhe  fled  from  Naples  to 
escape  the  persecution  of  Corenzio.  It 
was  completed  by  Berardino,  The  Na- 
tivity at  the  end  is  one  of  Guido's 
most  beautiful  works,  but  he  was  cut 
off  by  death  before  it  was  completed. 
Such  was  the  value  set  upon  this 
work  by  the  monks,  that,  although 
they  had  paid  Guido  2000  crowns,  they 
refused  to  allow  his  heirs  to  refund  any 
portion  of  the  money.  The  fresco  over 
the  Nativity  is  byLanfranco.  On  the  side 
walls  of  the  choir  are,  on  the  1.,  the  Last 
Supper,  by  Spagnoletto,  in  which  he  has 
successfully  imitated  the  style  of  Paolo 
Veronese ;  and  the  Washing  of  the 
Feet,  by  Caracciolo;  on  the  rt.  is  the 
Last  Supper,  by  Stanzioni ;  and  the  In- 
stitution of  the  Eucharist,  by  a  painter 
of  the  Venetian  school.  The  two 
marble  statues  in  the  niches  of  the  choir 
are  by  Finelli  and  Domenico  Bernini,  The 
marble  ornaments  of  the  ch.  were  all 
designed  by  Fansaga,  who  sculptured 
the  rosoni  or  colossal  rosettes  on  the 
pilasters  at  the  entrance  to  the  chapels, 
in  grey  marble ;  the  beautiful  pave- 
ment in  marble  mosiac  is  by  the  Car- 
thusian Presti.  The  high  altar  was  de- 
signed by  Solimena,  The  Chapels, 
five  in  number  on  each  side,  of  which 
only  3  open  into  the  nave,  contain— 
The  1st  on  the  rt.  of  the  door,  dedicated 
to  the  Madonna  del  Kosario,  a  painting 
by  Domenico  Vaccaro. — The  2nd,  a  Ma- 
donna by  Stanzioni,  two  pictures  by 
Andrea  Vaccaro  \  l\vtt\«8R»««»^^'^'^^^*=^ 
are  \>n  Corctulo.— tV^i  '^x^^SiBi'fe'^.'^^S^ 
baptizes  ov«^w\ova>^^^««^  ^r^\^ 
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his  85th  year ;  the  lateral  paintings  by 
De  Matteis ;  the  frescoes  of  the  ceiling, 
representing  the  Saviour  amongst  the 
Blessed,  by  Stanzioni;  and  the  two 
marble  statues  of  Grace  and  Providence 
by  Vaccaro. — The  4th,  S.  Martin,  attri- 
buted, to  Annihale  Caracci,  two  lateral 
paintings  by  Solimena,  and  the  ceiliDg 
painted  by  Finoglia, — The  5th,  which 
forms  the  choir  of  the  lay  brethren,  a 
painting  on  the  altar  by  Vaccaro,  and 
the  landscapes  in  fresco  on  the  walls  by 
Micco  Spadaro,  On  the  opposite  side  — 
The  1st  from  the  high  altar  has  a  S. 
Nicholas  by  Pacecco  di  Mosa. — The  2nd, 
indifferent  paintings  by  La  J/mto.— The 
3rd,  dedicated  to  St.  Bruno,  is  entirely 
painted  by  Stanzioni. — ^The  4th  has  a 
bas-relief  of  S.  Gennaro  and  the  Virgin 
by  Vaccaro,  two  lateral  paintings  by  Ca- 
racciolOf  and  the  frescoes  on  the  ceiling 
by  Corenzio.  The  last  chapel  was  painted 
by  De  Matteis.  A  door  from  the  choir 
leads  on  the  1.  to  the  beautiful  Sacristy, 
which  is  fully  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  ch. 
The  roof,  divided  into  several  compart- 
ments, is  painted  by  Cav,  d'Arpino;  the 
Ecce  Homo  is  by  Stanzioni;  Peter's  De- 
nial by  Michelangelo  da  Caravaggio ;  and 
the  Crucifixion  by  Cav,  d'Arpino,  con- 
sidered by  many  as  his  finest  work.  The 
presses  which  surround  it  are  in  fine 
tarsia-work,  with  carved  wood  reliefs. 
The  Tesoro  adjoining  contains  the  De- 
position FROM  THE  Cross,  the  master- 
piece of  Spagnoletto,  over  the  altar;  and 
on  the  vault  the  Triumph  of  Judith  by 
L,  Giordano,  said  to  have  been  painted 
in  48  hours,  when  he  was  72  years  old. 
The  history  of  the  Brazen  Serpent  on 
the  vault  over  ^e  altar  is  also  by  the 
same  artist.  In  the  presses  around  are 
numerous  relics,  tastefully  arranged. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  choir  is 
the  Sala  del  Capitolo,  or  the  Chapter- 
house, the  frescoes  on  the  roof  of  which 
are  by  Corenzio,  10  paintings  on  the 
walls  by  Finoglia,  at  one  end  St.  John 
preaching  in  the  Desert  by  Stanzioni, 
and  above  it  a  fine  Flagellation  by 
Luca  Cambiaso,  The  small  hall  del 
Colloquio,  beyond  this,  has  several  sub- 
jects from  the  life  of  San  Bruno  by 

The  cloister  of  the  adjobmg  convent 


Doric  columns  of  white  marble  on  each 
of  its  sides,  and  is  adorned  with  statues 
of  saints  by  Fansaga  and  Vaccaro. 
The  view  from  the  convent  is  of 
surpassing  beauty.  From  the  Belvedere, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  convent  garden, 
the  eye  embraces  the  whole  city  of 
Naples,  its  Bay,  and  the  rich  plains 
stretching  towards  Nola,  backed  by  the 
distant  Apennines. 

Ladies  are  not  permitted  to  go  beyond 
the  ch.,  or  into  the  conventual  build- 
ings, without  a  special  permission,  only 
to  be  obtained  at  Bome. 

The  Monte  della  Misericordia,  in  the 
Strada  Tribunali,  erected  in  1601,  from 
the  designs  of  Picchiatti,  is  an  octagonal 
ch.  with  7  altars,  each  devoted  to  a 
work  of  charity.  The  altarpiece  is  by 
Caravaggio,  the  Samaritan  and  the  S. 
Peter  by  Santafede,  the  S.  Paolino  by 
Corenzio,  and  the  Redeemer  by  Giordano. 
The  building  adjoining  this  ch.  has 
large  revenues,  which  are  dispensed 
to  the  deserving  poor;  several  beds 
are  maintained  in  the  hospitals;  the 
debts  of  persons  suddenly  reduced  to 
poverty  are  liquidated;  the  indigent 
sick  are  maintained  at  the  Baths  of 
Ischia ;  and  small  dowries  are  given 
to  poor  girls. 

Monte  Oliveto,  and  its  once  splendid 
Benedictine  monastery,  in  the  Largo  of 
the  same  name,  were  founded  in  141 1  by 
Guerrello  Origlia,  the  favourite  of  King 
Ladislaus,  from  the  designs  of  Ciccione. 
The  monastery  is  now  occupied  by  the 
offices  of  the  municipality,  and  the 
convent  garden  has  been  converted 
into  a  market.  It  was  in  this  convent 
that  Tasso  found  an  asylum  in  his 
sickness  and  misfortunes  in  1588,  and 
repaid  the  kindness  of  the  monks  by 
writing  a  poem  on  the  origin  of  their 
order,  and  by  addressing  to  them  one  of 
his  finest  sonnets.  The  ch.  is  a  perfect 
museum  of  sculpture,  but  its  architec- 
tural beauty  has  been  completely  ruined 
by  restoration  during  the  Spanish  rule. 
In  the  porch,  on  rt.  of  the  door,  is  the 
tomb 01  the  celebrated  architectZ)orneMico 
F&ntana,  who  died  in  1627.  In  the  inte- 
rior of  Uie  ch.,  in  the  2ud  chapel  on  1., 
belonging  to  the  Piccolominis,  and  over 
the  lOitar,  is  a&ne  \>9&»Tct\iftiQi  \9^'9b.\\- 
yity  by  Awtoriio.  Eoss^ittino..   KNwi<^.  NJaa 
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Nativity  is  Christ  with  a  Choir  of  re- 
joicing angels,  by  Rossellino; "  the  angels 
singing,"  says  Vasari,  "-with  parted 
lips,  and  so  exquisitely  finished  that 
they  seem  to  breathe,  and  displaying 
in  all  their  movements  and  expression 
so  much  grace  and  refinement,  that 
genius  and  the  chisel  could  produce 
nothing  in  marble  to  surpass  this  work/* 
The  bas-relief  of  the  Crucifixion,  in 
the  same  chapel,  and  the  beautiful 
Tomb  of  Mary  of  Aragon,  the  natural 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.,  and  wife 
of  Antonio  Piccolomini,  Duke  of 
Amalfi,  are  by  Rossellino.  The  tomb 
is  nearly  similar  to  that  erected  in 
the  ch.  of  San  Miniato  at  Florence,  by 
the  same  artist,  to  the  Cardinal  of  Por- 
tugal, and  which  was  so  much  admired 
by  the  Duke  of  Amalfi,  that  he  commis- 
sioned Rossellino  to  execute  such  a 
one  for  his  deceased  duchess.  Another 
work  of  considerable  interest  in  this 
chapel  is  the  picture  of  the  Ascen- 
sion by  Silvestro  de*  Buoni,  In  the 
Marini  Chapel,  the  2nd  on  rt.,  is  the 
relief  of  the  Annunciation,  by  Benedetto 
da  Maiano,  It  represents  the  Virgin 
and  angels  in  the  centre,  with  statues 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Luke 
on  either  side,  and  below,  forming  a 
kind  of  predella,  seven  small  low  re- 
liefs, relative  to  events  in  the  life  of 
our  Saviour,  and  the  Death  of  the 
Virgin.  In  the  same  chapel  are  several 
tombs  of  the  Marini  family.  The 
Pezzo  and  Liguori  chapels  contain  the 
works  of  two  distinguished  sculptors, 
who  were  commissioned  to  deco- 
rate them  with  the  productions  of 
their  chisels.  The  Pezzo  Chapel,  the 
first  on  1.  of  the  entrance  to  the  ch., 
has  a  statue  of  the  Madonna  between 
St.  Peter  and  St.  John  in  high  relief, 
and  on  the  front  of  the  altar  the  bas- 
relief  of  the  Saviour  calling  St.  Peter 
in  the  ship,  by  Santacroce,  In  the 
Liguori  Chapel,  in  a  corresponding 
place  on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance,  are 
statues  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  St. 
John  and  other  saints,  and  the  bas-relief 
below,  relative  to  a  miracle  by  S.  Fran- 
cesco da  Paola.  By  these  works  Merliano 
achieved  &>r  himself  a  high  rank 
among  the  sculptors  of  the  16th,  cent. 
The  sAive^ijrtists  hskve  left  oth^r  works  in 


this  ch.  The  chapel,  6th  on  1.,  contains 
a  St.  John  Baptist  by  Merliano.     The 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  reached 
by  a  passage  out  of  the  rt.  transept, 
contains  a  singular  group  of  full-sized 
figures  kneeling  before  a  statue  of  our 
Saviour  in  painted  terra-cotta  by  Mo- 
danino,  in  which  the  principal  figures  are 
likenesses  of  celebrated  contemporary 
characters.     Sannazzaro  is  introduced 
as  Joseph  of  Arimathea ;  Pontanus  as 
Nicodemus ;  Alfonso  II.  as  St.   John ; 
In   the   d'Avalos  chapel  is    the   Ma- 
donna   surrounded    by    angels     and 
worshipped  by   S.    Benedict   and    S. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  one  of  the  best  paint- 
ings of  Santafede.     The  choir  contains 
frescoes    of  Simone  Papa  the  younger, 
representing  different  histories  of  the 
monks  of  the  Olivetan  order ;  and  seve- 
ral   sepulchral    monuments,    amongst 
others  those  of  Alfonso   II.   and  of 
Guerrello  Origlia,  by  Giovanni  da  Nola, 
entirely  similar;   that  of  Archbishop 
Ranaldi,  ob.  1500,  &c.  &c.    Over  the 
principal   entrance  to  the  ch.   is   the 
organ,  by  Catarinozzi  of  Subiaco  (1497), 
considered  one  of  the  finest  toned  iu 
Italy. 

8.  Paolo  Maggiore,  opposite  to  the  ch. 
of  San  Lorenzo,  in  the  Strada  Tribunali, 
is  built  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  erected  by  Julius  Tarsus,  a 
freedman  of  Augustus,  and  prefect  of 
Naples  during  the  reign  of  that  em- 
peror, and  of  which  two  fine  Corinthian 
columns,  with  a  portion  of  the  archi- 
traves, still  erect,  stand  out  from  the 
modern  facade :  it  was  ruined  by  the 
earthquake  of  1688,  and  rebuilt  three 
years  later  after  the  designs  of 
Grimaldi,  one  of  the  brothers  of  the 
Theatine  order,  to  whose  house  it  is 
attached.  Besides  the  two  erect  columns, 
there  are  the  bases  of  others,  and  two 
mutilated  torsos  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  divinities  to  whom  Tarsus  raised 
the  temple.  The  interior  is  highly  de- 
corated with  inlaid  marble-work  and 
paintings ;  none,  however,  of  the  latter 
of  any  great  merit.  The  ceiling  ot 
the  choir  and  transept  was  painted  by 
Corenzio.  The  frescoes  on  the  vaxilt& 
of  t\ie  "ua*^^  aife\s^  Staxvxxwux,     \5v.  '^SiSii 
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tion,  by  Marco  da  Siena;  and  in  the 
2nd  chapel  on  the  rt.  a  large  picture 
of  the  Nativity,  attributed  to  the 
same  master.  The  Sacristy,  a  splen- 
did hall,  contains  numerous  frescoes, 
those  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and 
of  the  Fall  of  Simon  Magus,  are  con- 
sidered the  chefs-d'oeuvres  of  Solimcna. 
The  Cloister,  which  is  said  to  stand  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  theatre  in 
which  Nero  appeared  as  an  histrion, 
has  24  Doric  columns  of  granite,  ■which 
probably  belonged  to  it.  At  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  ch.  is  a 
pedestal,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  sta- 
tue to  S.  Gaetanino,  of  the  Theatine 
Order.  The  part  of  Naples  where  this 
ch.  stands  was  the  centre  of  Roman 
Naples;  the  neighbouring  ch.  of  St.  Lo- 
renzo being  on  the  site  of  the  Forum  of 
Augustus;  S.  Gregorio  Armeno,  also 
close  by,  on  that  of  a  temple  of  Ceres. 

S.  Pietro  ad  Aram,  in  the  Strada  of  the 
same  name,  derives  its  designation  from 
an  altar  at  which  the  Apostle  S.  Peter 
is  said  to  have  officiated  and  to  have 
baptized  St.  Aspreuus,  the  first  bishop 
of  Naples,  and  Santa  Candida.  It 
contains  an  alto-relievo  representing 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross  by  Santa- 
croce  in  2nd  chapel  on  1. ;  a  statue  of 
S.  Michael,  with  a  cinque-cento  altar- 
piece  in  marble,  1st  chapel  on  1. ;  and  an 
alto-relievo  ofthe  Madonna  deli  eGrazie, 
beneath  which  is  a  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  both  probably  by  Jf<?r/»ano,  in  1st 
chapel  on  rt.  This  ch.  is  attached  to 
a  large  Franciscan  convent. 

8.  Pietro  a  Maiella^  in  the  Strada  S. 
Pietro  a  Maiella,  near  the  Largo  del 
Mercatello  and  the  Toledo,  was  built  by 
Giovanni  Pipino  of  Barletta,  the  favour- 
ite of  Charles  II.,  whose  tomb  in  the 
1.  transept  has  a  long  inscription  in 
Gothic  characters  and  in  leonine  verses, 
recording  his  death  in  1316,  The  ch. 
consists  of  a  high  Gothic  nave  and  aisles, 
and  two  fine  arches  at  the  intersection 
of  the  transepts,  which  are  short,  but 
the  pointed  architecture  has  been 
greatly  spoiled  by  subsequent  restora- 
tion, and  the  profusion  of  reliefs  intro- 
duced on  the  arches  and  chapels.  It 
was  formerly  annexed  to  a  monastery 
of  the  Celestins,  hut  converted  of  late 
rears  into  the  Conservatorio  or  Collegio  di 


Mtisica,  The  2  paintings  on  the  vault 
of  the  nave,  representing  Pietro  Mor- 
rone  in  his  hermitage  on  Monte  Maiel- 
la, and  the  3  larger  ones  on  his  elevation 
to  the  Papal  throne  as  Celestin  V., 
and  those  of  the  transepts,  relative  to 
the  life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria, 
are  considered  amongst  the  best  works  of 
Cav.  Calabrese.  The  altarpiece  in  the 
chapel  of  S.  Pietro  Celestino  is  by  Stan- 
zioni,  the  frescoes  by  Dc  Mattel's.  The 
statue  of  St.  Sebastian  and  the  bas-relief 
in  a  chapel  in  the  rt.  transept,  are  by 
Merliano, 

S.  Pietro  Mar tire,m  the  small  Piazzetta 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Strada  del  Porto,  founded  by  Charles 
II.,  was  entirely  remodelled  in  the  last 
ceuty.  Upon  the  outer  Mall,  towards 
the  Piazzetta,  is  a  curious  bas-relief 
of  Death  chasing  a  Merchant,  with 
a  dialogue.  It  was  erected  in  1361  by 
one  Francischino  di  Pignale,  who 
twice  had  escaped  being  drowned.  The 
interior  contains  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  and  a  Madonna  in  glory,  by 
Sikestro  de*  Buoni,  and  an  interesting 
bas-relief  of  the  Madonna  crowned, 
which  appears  from  the  shape  to  have 
formed  the  ornament  of  a  Gothic  door- 
way. The  three  pictures  of  the  impri- 
sonment and  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter 
Martyr  are  by  Francesco  Imparato,  In 
the  choir  are  the  tombs  of  Bea- 
trix OF  Aragon,  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand 1.,  and  widow  of  Matthias  Cor- 
vinus.  King  of  Hungary ;  of  Isabella 
DI  CeiARAMONTE,  first  Wife  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.;  of  Don  Pedro  of  Aragon, 
brother  of  Alfonso  I.,  who  was  killed 
during  the  siege  of  Naples  in  1439; 
and  of  Cristoforo  di  Costa  nzo. 
Grand  Seneschal  of  Joanna  I.  There 
are  several  other  tombs  of  the  1 5th  and 
16th  cents.  The  large  Dominican  con- 
vent, to  which  this  ch.  was  once  at- 
tached, has  been  converted  into  the 
government  tobacco  manufactory  in  one 
of  the  most  crowded  and  dirtiest  quarters 
of  the  old  city. 

SS.  Pietro  e  Paolo  y  in  theVico  de*Greci, 
founded  in  1518  by  Thomas  Palaeolo- 
gus,  is  the  ch.  of  the  Greeks,  the  Greek 
liturgy  being  in  use  here.   The  frescoes 

Iare  by  Corenzio, 
SS.  iSfewnno  e  Soswo^Vsi^^liM^'^. 
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Marcellino,  attached  to  the  extensive 
monastery  of  Benedictins  of  Monte 
Casino,  was  enlarged  and  modernized 
in  1490  from  the  designs  of  Francesco 
Mormando.  The  Cupola,  painted  by 
the  Flemish  artist  Sclieffer,  was  one  of 
the  first  erected  in  Naples.  The  fres- 
coes of  the  vaults  of  the  choir  and 
transept  are  by  Corenzio,  who  lost  his 
life  by  falling  from  the  platform  while 
retouching  one  of  them,  and  is  buried 
in  the  ch.  The  interior  consists  of  a 
wide  nave  lined  on  each  side  by  7 
chapels.  The  1st  on  the  rt.  has  a 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  3rd  her 
Assumption,  by  Marco  da  Siena,  both 
much  injured ;  in  the  2nd,  a  sculptured 
altarpiece  by  Naccariniy  of  the  Madonna 
dclle  Grazie  between  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  St.  Mark;  the  Annunciation 
in  the  5th  chapel  is  by  Criscuolo,  and  the 
frescoes  on  the  side  walls  by  Corenzio. 
The  6th  chapel,  belonging  to  the  Cimi- 
tile  family,  has  been  recently  restored. 
The  painting  over  its  altar  is  an  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,  by  3farco  da  Siena  ; 
and  a  good  modern  monument  to  the 
last  princess  of  that  house.  Beyond 
this  is  the  passage  leading  into  the 
sacristy,  in  which  is  the  Tornb  of  Andrea 
Bonifacio,  who  died  in  childhood.  The 
dead  child  is  represented  lying  in  the 
funeral  urn  surrounded  by  weeping 
children,  two  of  whom  support  the 
cover  of  the  urn.  In  front  is  a  statue 
of  St.  Andrew.  This  very  graceful 
composition  is  attributed  by  De  Domi- 
iiici  to  MerlianOf  while  others  ascribe  it 
to  Pedro  delta  Piatta.  Opposite  to  it  is 
the  Tomb  of  Giambattista  Cicara,  by  Mer- 
liano,  with  handsome  statues  and  ara- 
besques. Both  tombs  have  inscriptions 
by  Sannazzaro.  On  the  1.  of  the  entrance 
to  the  sacristy  is  a  small  cbapel,  over 
the  principal  altar  of  which  is  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin  with  the  Saviour  and 
Saints,  by  lo  Zingaro :  and  on  the  altar  of 
the  4th  cbapel  the  Madonna  and  Child 
with  Saints,  by  Andrea  da  Salerno, 
Entering  the  rt.  hand  transept,  the  large 
painting  of  Christ  nailed  to  the  Cross 
is  by  Andrea  da  Salerno;  the  several 
sepulchral  monuments  nnder  the  cupola 
belong  to  personages  of  the  Mormile 
family,  Dnkes  of  Campochiaro,  who 
contributed  largely  to  the  construction 


of  the  ch.  Opening  out  of  this  transept 
is  the  San  Severino  chapel,  in  which  are 
the  Tombs  of  the  three  brothers  of  that 
name,  who  were  poisoned  in  1516  by 
their  uncle  Ascanio,  that  he  might  suc- 
ceed to  their  property.  These  fine 
monuments,  which  are  by  Merliano, 
are  nearly  alike ;  upon  each  sits  a 
figure  in  armour,  resting  on  his 
helmet.  In  the  1.  transept  is  the 
Gesualdo  chapel,  over  the  altar  of 
which  is  a  group  of  a  Pietk,  by  X>c- 
menico  d'Auria,  The  statue  over  the 
tomb  of  Vincenzo  Carafa  in  the  transept 
itself  is  by  Naccarini,  and  the  picture  of 
the  Crucifixion  on  the  side  wall  by 
Marco  da  Siena.  In  the  recess  of  the  1. 
aisle,  out  of  which  opens  the  side  door 
of  the  ch.,  are  three  pictures  of  some 
importance ;  that  of  the  Baptism  of 
Christ  is  on  very  doubtful  grounds  in- 
deed attributed  to  Pemgino ;  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Madonna  by  S.  Catherine 
and  S.  Scholastica  in  the  clouds,  with 
purgatory  below,  is  one  of  G.  Imparatds 
finest  works ;  and  the  St.  Michael  and 
other  Archangels  considered  as  G. 
d*Amato*s  chef-d'oeuvre.  The  smaller 
Cloister  of  the  adjoining  monastery,  a 
fine  specimen  of  Ionic  architecture, 
from  the  designs  of  Ciccione,  con- 
tains the  masterpieces  of  lo  Zingaro, 
These  celebrated  works  represent  in 
fresco,  arranged  in  seventeen  large 
compartments,  the  principal  events  in 
the  life  of  St.  Benedict.  Although, 
executed  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th 
cent,  and  injured  by  retouching,  these 
paintings  are  still  remarkable  for  what 
Lanzi  calls  the  **  incredible  variety  of 
figures  and  subjects,"  for  their  pictu- 
resque backgrounds,  and  for  the  beau- 
tiful expression  of  the  countenances, 
which,  as  Marco  da  Siena  said,  seem 
living.  The  greater  part  of  the  exten- 
sive conventual  buildings  adjoining 
this  ch.  have  been  converted  into  the 
General  Archives  of  the  kingdom.  (See 
p.  166). 

S.  Severo.    See  S.  Maria  della  Pieih 
de*  Sangrif-p.  128. 

S,  Teresa,  in  the  Strada  di  Capodir 
monte,  was  built  ^JawjA.  X^'is^Xs^  ^^^o^ 

fOTll.       1\.      eO\i\fiJ«k&      ^«^eK\     ^NRjVSJXSSfe, 

among  ^\i\<i\v  «c^  ^3cv^  ^J>"^'^'S^^S^r^ 
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the  choir),  the  Flight  out  of  Egypt,  S. 
Giovanni  della  Croce,  and  the  frescoes 
of  the  transept  hy  Giacomo  del  Fo  ;  two 
pictures  by  L,  Giordano ^  painted  in  the 
manner  of  Guido ;  and  some  pictures 
by  Stanzioni,  in  the  chapel  on  the  rt.  of 
the  high  altar.  In  the  garden  of  the 
monastery  was  discovered  a  few  years 
ago  an  ancient  burial-place,  adjoining 
liie  Museum,  and  described  by  Gius- 
tiniani  as  Grseco-Roman. 

8,  Teresa,  in  the  I^argo  S.  Teresella 
a  Chiaia,  was  built  in  1650  by  Fan- 
saga,  who  executed  the  statue  of  the 
saint  on  the  altar.  It  contains — The 
Repose  in  Egypt ;  the  Presentation ; 
S.  Pietro  d' Alcantara ;  and  the  Appari- 
tion of  Santa  Teresa  to  her  Confessor, 
by  Giordano, 

Trinita  Maggiore.    See  Gesh  Nuovo, 


§  16.  CEMETERIES. 

There  are  two  general  cemeteries 
for  Roman  Catholics,  under  the  name 
of  Camposanti,  one  for  Protestants,  and 
one  for  the  victims  of  the  cholera. 

The  Camposanto  Vecchioy  between  the 
Strada  Poggio  Reale  and  the  Strada 
del  Campo,  is  the  old  cemetery  of 
Naples.  It  is  used  only  for  those  who 
die  in  the  hospitals,  and  for  the  poorer 
classes.  It  is  approached  by  an  avenue 
of  cypresses.  The  ground  forms  a 
parallelogram  of  upwards  of  300  feet, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  lofty 
wall,  and  bounded  on  the  fourth  side  by 
an  arcade.  It  contains  366  deep  round 
pits,  some  of  which  are  arranged  under 
the  arcade,  but  the  greater  part  are  iu 
the  area.  These  pits  are  covered  with 
large  stones;  one  of  them  is  opened 
every  evening,  and  cleared  out  to  make 
room  for  the  dead  of  the  day.  A  priest 
resides  upon  the  spot,  and  towards  even- 
ing the  miscellaneous  funeral  takes 
place.  The  bodies  are  brought  by  their 
relatives  or  by  the  hospital  servants, 
az^d  JeA  to  be  disposed  of  afr  the  ap- 
PQinted  time,  uaattended,  ja  mo6t  kir 


The  Camposanto  Nuovo,  on  the  S. 
declivity  of  the  Poggio  Reale,  and 
about  2  m.  from  the  Porta  Capuana, 
was  begun  during  the  French  occupa- 
tion, and  remodelled  on  an  improved 
plan  in  1837.  It  is  very  beautifully 
laid  out,  more  like*  a  flower-garden 
than  a  cemetery,  the  monuments  being 
scattered  through  the  plantations  and 
groves  in  a  very  tasteful  manner. 
Notwithstanding  that  intramural  in- 
terment is  still  permitted,  although 
with  great  difficulty,  at  Naples  to 
the  nobility  possessing  family  chapels 
in  the  churches,  there  are  already 
several  good  monuments  in  the  Campo 
Santo.  At  the  upper  part  is  the  ch., 
still  unfinished,  a  handsome  Doric 
edifice,  with  a  good  Fietd,  by  Gen- 
naro  Call,  in  its  tribune,  and  behind  a 
large  oblong  square,  surrounded  by  a 
portico  of  fluted  Doric  columns,  out  of 
which  open  102  proprietary  chapels,  be- 
neath each  of  which  are  the  family 
vaults  of  the  owners.  The  colossal  figure 
of  Religion  in  the  centre  of  the  quad- 
rangle is  by  Angelini,  a  modern  artist. 
What  distinguishes  this  burying-grouud 
however  from  all  others  in  Italy,  is 
the  number  of  what  may  be  called  sub- 
scription vaults  belonging  to  confrater- 
nities, or  burial  clubs,  the  members  of 
which  pay  a  small  annual  sum,  are 
attended  during  illness,  and  buried 
after  death  free  of  expense :  to  such 
bodies  belong  the  numerous  sepulchral 
chapels  or  houses  studded  over  the 
declivity  of  the  hill  of  Poggio  Reale. 
In  another  part  of  the  ground  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  separate 
graves  are  interred  pele-mele  and 
without  coffins,  nearly  as  in  the  Cam- 
posanto Vecchio;  but  as  the  fee  is 
small,  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
bodies  are  deposited  during  the  three 
days  each  pit  remains  open.  At  the 
S.  W.  extremity  is  a  space  set  aside  for 
Neapolitan  great  men,  its  present  occu- 
pants being  two  or  three  physicians  and 
the  eminent  jurist  Nicolini.  From 
this  spot,  however,  the  view  over  the 
plain  and  the  declivity  of  Vesuvius 
IS  most  magnificent.  From  nowhere 
can  the  Somm%  with  the  F<>^sp  Grande 
s^  the  iP^isxw^\.)i^«s,  >^  Wx«t  ^ftfis^. 
Tkk.^  VwiJkJi^^:  ^Vfli  iM>V  ^»\  ^^  x«HMw)i. 
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the  lava-currents  of  1850  and  1855, 
which,  flowing  like  a  cascade  down  the 
Fosso  Grande,  extended  so  far  into  the 
plain  as  to  threaten  theVillages  of  S. 
Jorio  and  Somma.  The  whole  course 
of  this  current  can  he  clearly  dis- 
tinguished, its  dark  colour  contrasting 
with  the  luxuriant  vegetation  by  which 
it  is  surrounded.  Attached  to  the 
Campo  Santo  is  a  Capuchin  convent, 
in  the  private  oratory  of  which  the 
bas-reliefs  on  the  altar  are  by  Giovanni 
da  Nola,  and  were  formerly  in  the  ch.  of 
Montoliveto. 

The  Campo  Santo  dei  Frotestanti,  the 
Protestant  burying-ground,  opens  out  of 
the  small  Largo  di  Santa  Maria  della 
Fede,  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
Porta  Capuana,  on  the  1.;  it  is  very 
neatly  kept,  but  far  behind  those  of 
Rome  and  Florence  for  the  elegance 
and  taste  of  its  monuments;  it  is  en- 
tirely supported  by  the  burial  fees 
received.  The  great  proportion  of  the 
persons  interred  here  are  English,  Ger- 
mans, and  Swiss,  some  Russians,  and  a 
few  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Amongst  our  countrymen,  the  Mar- 
gravine of  Anspach,  called  on  her 
monument  Princess  Berkeley,  with  her 
son,  Keppel  Craven  the  traveller,  and 
their  friend  Sir  William  Gell,  lie  in 
the  same  tomb.  Nearly  opposite  is 
that  to  the  late  Countess  of  Coventry. 
The  last  resting-place  of  Matthias,  the 
author  of  some  elegant  Italian  poetry, 
is  marked  by  a  marble  slab  near  the 
entrance  gate. 


§  17.  COLLEGES  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 

The  University  {Hegia  Universita 
degli  Studj)  occupies  the  Convent 
of  11  Gesu  Vecchio,  the  college  of  the 
Jesuits,  a  fine  building,  considered  the 
best  work  of  Marco  di  Pino,  in  the 
Strada  del  Salvatore,  where  it  has  been 
lodged  since  1780.  It  is  under  the 
divection  of  a  president,  assisted  by  a 
rector  aaii  a  geujSJ^l  fie<?ret^ry,    Tlw 


president  superintends  all  the  affairs  of 
the  University,  administers  its  laws, 
and  directs  the  system  of  education. 
He  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  head 
of  a  committee  of  six  professors  who 
form  the  board  of  public  instruction. 
The  University  has  46  difierent  chairs, 
or  professorships,  some  held  by  men 
most  eminent  for  their  literary  and 
scientific  knowledge.  The  University 
is  now  extremely  flourishing,  about 
8000  students  frequenting  its  dif- 
ferent schools.  The  library  is  de- 
scribed under  Libraries.  The  collec- 
tions of  Mineralogy  and  other  branches 
of  Natural  History  have  recently  been  so 
increased  that  new  halls  have  been  con- 
structed to  receive  them.  The  series 
of  minerals  from  Vesuvius  is  by  far  the 
finest  ever  formed  of  the  varied  pro- 
ducts of  that  celebrated  volcano,  and 
of  the  environs  of  Naples.  In  a  series 
of  rooms  on  one  of  the  lower  storeys 
are  the  Hall  of  Assembly,  Library, 
Collections,  and  offices  of  the  Academia 
dclle  Scienze  and  Belle  Arti ;  and  in  the 
Great  Court  statues  of  eminent  Nea- 
politans— Giordano  Bruno,  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Pietro  delle  Vigne,  and  Vico, 
lately  erected.  In  the  upper  corridor 
busts  of  Neapolitan  celebrities,  many 
of  whose  names  are  little  known,  having 
been  selected  more  for  their  political 
than  intellectual  reputation,  whilst 
several  great  names  in  literature  and 
science  have  been  omitted  entirely, 
such  as  Poll,  Filangieri,  Piazzi,  &c. 

The  Chinese  College  {Collegio  de' 
Cinesi),  situated  on  one  of  the  upper 
slopes  of  the  Capodimonte,  near  the 
Ponte  della  Sanitb,,  the  only  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  was 
founded  in  1732  by  the  celebrated 
Father  Ripa,  who  visited  China  as  a 
missionary  from  the  Propaganda,  re- 
sided at  Pekin  for  13  years  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor  as  a  portrait- 
painter,  and  who  has  left  so  interesting 
a  narrative  of  his  residence  in  the 
Celestial  Empire.  The  institution  was 
intended  for  the  education  of  young 
Chinese,  who  are  brou^kttci^vsxcs^g'^^'wssSi. 
wiio,  'w\ve\x  %\jL^QAeQS\^  ^^\w»!yi.^  '^^ 
sent  AowiV  \io  Oi«ia^  ^  ^^'^^'^T^'M^i 
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gation,  consisting  of  a  rector  and  tutor, 
assisted  by  other  ecclesiastics.  The 
students  are  required  to  make  five 
vows:  1.  To  live  in  poverty;  2.  To 
obey  their  superiors ;  3.  To  enter  holy 
orders ;  4.  To  become  missionaries  in 
the  East  under  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  Propaganda ;  5.  To  devote  their 
lives  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
and  to  enter  no  other  comraunity^.  As 
the  instruction  is  given  in  Latin,  the 
new  pupils,  on  their  arrival,  are  unable 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  rector's  aid 
until  they  have  acquired  some  know- 
ledge of  that  language  from  their 
countrymen.  Nearly  50  have  been 
educated  here  since  its  foundation,  and 
two  of  that  number  accompanied  Lord 
Macartney's  embassy  to  China  as  inter- 
preters. The  Refectory  contains  the 
portraits  of  Father  Ripa,  of  the  diffe- 
rent rectors,  and  of  the  Chinese  who 
have  been  members  of  the  college. 
The  portraits  of  the  latter  are  usually 
taken  on  their  departure  for  China. 
The  revenues  of  the  institution  amount 
to  about  6,000  ducats,  but  as  this  sum 
is  insufficient  to  defray  the  expenses, 
the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome. 
Attached  to  the  college  is  a  small  mu- 
seum of  Chinese  curiosities. 

The  College  of  Music  (^ConservatoHo 
di  Musicd)  occupies  the  monastery  of  S. 
Pietro  a  Maiella,  It  supplies  100  pupils 
with  gratuitous  instruction  in  music  and 
singing,  and  also  admits  other  pupils  on 
payment  of  9  ducats  a  month.  It  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  three  royal  commis- 
sioners and  a  director.  It  has  great  repu- 
tation as  a  school  of  music.  Bellini  was 
brought  up  in  it.  The  present  director 
is  Mercadante,  who  succeeded  Zinga- 
relli.  The  Library  contains  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  musical  works ; 
among  which  are  the  autograph  com- 
positions of  Paesiello,  Jomelli,  and 
other  masters  of  the  Neapolitan  school. 
Within  the  college  is  a  small  theatre  in 
which  the  pupils  rehearse  their  compo- 
sitions. 

The  MjsDTco-CHiRxmajCAi.  College 

C(^o//t?^to  Jfedico  CAirurgico),  in  the  sup- 

^ressed  monastery  of  8.  Gaudioso,  is 


the  national  school  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  There  are  nearly  120  pu- 
pils. Lectures  are  delivered  here  on 
the  different  branches  of  professional 
science,  and  the  students  have  the  use 
of  a  pathological  museum,  &c.  Ana- 
tomy, surgery,  and  the  practice  of 
medicine  are  taught  at  the  Hospital 
Degr  InctirabUi,  which,  by  a  subterra- 
nean passage,  communicates  with  the 
college. 

The  Royal  Society  {Societa  Beale), 
It  is  divided  into  3  branches :  1st.  Acca- 
demia  delle  Scienze^  of  30  members. — 
2nd.  Accademia  Ercolanese  di  At-cheo- 
logia,  of  20. — 3rd.  Accademia  di  Belle 
Arti,  10.  Each  of  these  academies 
has  a  president  appointed  triennially, 
and  a  secretary,  besides  a  number 
of  corresponding  members.  They  meet 
twice  a  mouth,  except  in  May  and 
October,  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  Accademia  delle  Scienze 
and  the  Ercolanese  publish  their  Trans- 
actions (^Atti)  under  the  direction  of 
their  respective  secretaries. 

The  Accademia  Pontaniana,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  celebrated 
writer  Pontanus,  holds  its  sittings  in 
the  convent  of  S.  Domenico  Maggiore, 
is  a  literary  as  well  as  a  scientific  insti- 
tution, consisting  of  an  honorary  pre- 
sident for  life,  a  president  elected 
annually,  a  pei'petual  secretaiy,  and  an 
unlimited  number  of  members,  resident, 
honorary,  and  corresponding. 

The  Accademia  Medico-Chirurgi- 
CA  holds  its  sittings  in  the  Hospital  of 
the  Incurabili,  It  has  a  president,  a 
secretary,  and  an  unlimited  number  of 
members. 

The  Botanic  Garden  (Orto  Bota 
nico)y  near  the  Albergo  de'  Poveri, 
was  founded  in  1809,  and  completed  in 
1818.  This  garden  was  laid  out  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Professor 
Tenore,  who  has  been  succeeded  by 
Professor  Gasperini.  Though  deficient 
in  well-constructed  stove  and  green- 
houses, and  badly  supplied  with  water, 
it  is  remaT\ia\Ae  iox  \t&  oxxt-^ww  <5Kjj\ftR.- 
tion  of  trees,  -wYofcYi  VtSX  wA  isij\  \» 
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interest  the  botanical  traveller.  At- 
tached to  the  garden  is  the  lecture- 
room,  a  botanical  library,  and  an  ex- 
tensive herbarium  formed  by  Pro- 
fessors Gussoni  and  Tenore. 

The  Observatory  {Reale  Osset^a- 
torio  di  Capodimonte)  is  situated  on  that 
part  of  the  Capodimonte  ■which  was 
called  by  the  Spaniards  Miradois  from 
the  beauty  of  its  view.  It  was  begun 
in  1812,  from  the  designs  o^  Gasse,  and 
completed  in  1820,  on  the  plans  of  the 
celebrated  Piazzi.  It  is  about  500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  com- 
mands an  horizon  unbroken  in  every 
direction,  except  towards  the  Castle 
of  St.  Elmo.  The  observatory,  entered 
by  a  vestibule  of  six  Doric  columns  of 
marble,  is  an  elegant  building.  The 
Director  is  aided  in  the  management  of 
the  observatory  by  a  second  astronomer 
and  an  assistant.  The  second  astrono- 
mer is  bound  to  give  gratuitous  lectures 
to  any  students  who  wish  to  form  an 
astronomical  class.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Piazzi,  this  observatory  obtained 
an  European  celebrity.  The  present 
Director  is  Signor  de  Gasparis,  who 
has  proved  himself  a  worthy  successor 
of  Piazzi,  having  discovered  7  of  the 
numerous  small  planets  observed  since 
1801,  in  which  jrear  Ceres  was  dis- 
covered by  Piazzi,  at  this  observatory. 


§  18.  HOSPITALS. 

Ther^are  no  less  than  60  charitable 
foundations  in  Naples,  richly  endowed, 
including  the  following  Hospitals: — 
The  Santa  Casa  degV  Incnrabili^  founded 
by  Francesca  Maria  Longo,  in  1521, 
and  enriched  in  later  times  by  numerous 
benefactors.  Its  ample  revenues  are 
administered  by  a  president,  and  three 
governors  appointed  by  the  government. 
It  is  a  vast  establishment,  open  to  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  rank 
and  condition.  It  has  separate  wards  for 
particular  diseases,  such  as  pulmonary 
consumption,  which  is  considered  con- 
gous at  Naples,    Sometimes  there 


are  not  less  than  2000  patients,  besides 
large  numbers  who  are  sent  to  various 
convalescent  establishments  belonging 
to  the  hospital  in  the  suburbs.   Patients 
whose  cases  are  hopeless  are  removed 
to  the  dying  ward,  vulgarly  known  as 
Anticamera  della  Morte\  a  most  barbarous 
and  inhuman  practice,  which  ought  to 
be  abolished.    The  hospital  is  in  high 
repute    as    a    medical    school.     This 
establishment  is    said   to    have  been 
hitherto  very  badly  managed,  and  its 
revenues,  larger  than  those  of  most 
hospitals  in  Europe,  applied  to  other 
purposes  than  the  relief  of  the  poor 
and  helpless.    Ospedale  de*  Pellegrini^  in 
the  Strada  Porta  Medina,  attached  to 
the  ch.  of  Trinita  de'  Pellegrini,  is  an 
hospital  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  all 
classes,  and  for  accidents  generally.  For 
good  management  and  order,  it  oflFers 
quite  a  contrast  with  the  Incurabili.    It 
has   a  convalescent  establishment    at 
Torre  del  Greco,  where  the  sick  are  re- 
ceived for  eight  days. —  Ospedale  della 
Pace,  in  the  Sti*ada  dei  Tribunali,  built 
on  the  site  of  the  Palace  of  Sergianni 
Caracciolo:  it  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  brothers    of  S.    Giovanni    di 
Dio,  several  of  whom  have,  received  a 
regular  medical  education.     It  is  also 
very  well    managed,    and    is    chiefly, 
for  acute  medical  cases. — Ospedtile  j^i 
S.  Eligio,  on  the  Largo  del  Mercato, 
for  females,  with  a  Conservatorio   for 
the    nuns  who   attend  on    the    sick. 
—  Ospedale  della   Pazienza^  Cesarea,    in 
the     Strada     Infrascata,    for    infirm 
women,  founded  by  Annibale  Cesareo 
in    1600. —  Ospedale   di    Santa    Maria 
della  Fede,  in  the  Largo  of  the  same 
name,   the    Lock    Hospital. — Ospedale 
del  Borgo  di  Loreto,  in  the  street  of  that 
name,  erected  under  Ferdinand  II. — 
Ospedale  di  S.  Francesco,  in  the  Largo 
di  S.  Anna,  the  hospital  for  the  prisons, 
formerly    a    convent. —  Ospedale    della 
Trinita,  in '  the  Strada  de*  Sette  Dolori, 
the    Military   Hospital,    formerly  the 
splendid  monastery  of  the  Triuith.   The 
ch.  was  built  by  Grimaldi,  and  the  vesti- 
bule by  Fansaga. —  Ospedale  del  Sagra- 
mento,  in  the  Stroda.  ^'^V^  \\&s.'^36Ka^a.^ 

CtccW,  m  \\i^  Oi^aJva^  ^^^  ^^  ^"^ 
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founded  by  Ferdinand  I.  in  1818.  200 
blind  are  here  instructed  in  useful 
works  and  in  music.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  situation  of  all  the  hospitals  at 
Naples  is  objectionable — in  the  centre 
of  a  dense  population,  and  in  dirt}? 
quarters  of  the  town. 

Alhergo  de*  Poverty  or  JReclusoriOy  a 
vast  building  in  the  Strada  Foria,  not 
far  from  the  Museum  and  Botanic  Gar- 
den. It  was  begun  in  1751  from 
the  designs  of  Fuga,  and  was  in- 
tended by  its  founder,  Charles  III.,  as 
an  asylum  where  all  the  poor  of  the 
kingdom  might  be  received  and  taught 
some  useful  occupation.  The  building 
would  have  been  J  m.  in  length,  and 
have  contained  a  ch.,  and  four  large 
courts  with  fountains.  Of  this  design 
not  more  than  three  fifths  have  been 
completed.  One  side  is  occupied  by 
the  males,  the  other  by  the  females. 
Some  of  the  inmates  are  instructed  in  the 
elementary  branches  of  education,  in- 
cluding music  and  drawing;  while 
others  are  brought  up  to  trades.  There 
are  also  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  for  mutual  instruction.  The  boys 
brought  up  in  it  are  generally  sent  into 
the  army.  Several  smaller  institutions 
are  dependent  on  the  Albergo  de*  Po- 
veri,  which,  with  its  dependencies,  con- 
tains about  5000  persons, 

British  Hospital. — ^There  is  an  In- 
stitution for  British  and  Americans, 
in  the  Vicoletto  delle  Belle  Donne,  sup- 
ported by  the  voluntary  subscriptions 
of  foreign  residents,  a  self-imposed  tax 
of  1  dollar  on  each  British  and  American 
vessel  frequenting,  the  Port,  and  by 
payments  of  the  inmates  who  are  able 
to  do  so;  the  attendance  being  given  gra- 
tuitously by  the  English  medical  gen- 
tlemen practising  at  Naples.  Patients 
pay  6  carlini  a-day.  The  hospital  can 
admit  about  30  persons,  and  is  well  de- 
serving of  the  support  of  our  benevolent 
countrymen.  Applications  for  admis- 
sion must  be  made  at  the  British  Con- 
sulate. 


§  19.   PRISONS. 

Among  the  public  institutions  of 
Naples,  lew  have  attracted  a  less  en- 
viable celebrity  of  late  years  than  the 
Prisons,  especially  during  the  three  last 
reigns  of  the  Bourbon  Dynasty,  when 
they  became  the  receptacles  for  so 
many  eminent  persons,  accused  often, 
on  the  very  slightest  suspicion  of  poli- 
tical aspirations,  at  variance  with  those 
of  the  men  J!x  power. 

Nothing  could  come  up  to  the  mise- 
ries inflicted  in  the  Neapolitan  prisons. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  in 
cruelty  the  horrible  system  in  which 
they  were  managed.  The  graphic 
descriptions  given  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
eloquent  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  un- 
fortunate men  so  long  immured  in 
them,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  upon 
the  merest  suspicion,  and  which  at  the 
time  produced  such  a  feeling  of  indig- 
nation over  Europe,  can  convey  little 
idea  of  the  state  in  which  their  in- 
mates were  found  upon  the  downfall  of 
the  last  Bourbon  Sovereign. 

Considerable  change  for  the  better 
has  been  already  effected,  under  the 
new  order  of  things,  but  much  remains 
to  be  done.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
the  buildings  which  had  been  con- 
verted into  prisons  were  little  suited 
for  the  purpose,  bein^  either  suppres- 
sed convents,  or  mediajval  receptacles 
of  crime  and  vice,  during  the  Ar- 
ragonese  and  Spanish  rulers. 

The  principal  prisons  in  Naples  are 
La  Vicana,  forming  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  Castel  Capuano.  In  it  are 
confined  chiefly  prisoners  awaiting 
their  trials,  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Law  Courts.  Several  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  those  accused  of  political 
offences  were  immured  here  under  cir- 
cumstances of  most  wanton  cruelty. — 
Saivb'  Agnella,  in  the  suppressed  con- 
vent of  that  name,  in  one  of  the 
highest  points  of  the  old  city :  its  in- 
mates are  boys;  it  is  still  much  in 
need  of  improvement. — San  Francesco, 
also  in  a  suppressed  convent,  for  pri- 
soners of  every  description. — Santa 
Maria  in  Agrume,  fot  iem»X«i.  Ia  Con- 
cordia, Va  tVie  same  csvj«t\«t,  1q.x  ^tfi- 
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clesiastics,  under  the  late  system,  and 
debtors. — Santa  Maria  Aparente,  also  in 
the  buildings  of  a  suppressed  monas- 
tery, on  the  slopes  of  the  Hill  of  St. 
Elmo :  the  prisoners  of  all  classes : 
many  of  the  political  prisoners  were 
indefinitely  confined  here.  The  situa- 
tion is  healthy,  but  the  internal  ar- 
rangements were  very  bad. 

Tn  some  nunneries  female  prisoners 
were  confined ;  and  until  recently  the 
Archbishop  of  Naples  had  a  prison 
entirely  under  his  own  jurisdiction  for 
clerical  offenders. 


§  20.  THE  MUSEUM. 

Now  the  Museo  Nazionale,  open  to 
the  public  daily  from  9  to  3  on  week 
days,  and  from  9  to  1  on  Sundays; 
shut  on  great  festivals,  and  especially 
during  the  Holy  Week.  The  employes 
have  been  forbidden,  on  pain  of  dis- 
missal, to  accept  anything  in  the  form 
of  fees  or  gratuities  from  visitors. 

The  building,  called  also  the  Studj, 
was  begun  in  1586  by  the  Duke  d'Os- 
suna,  as  cavalry  barracks,  but  the  de- 
ficiency of  water  rendering  it  wholly 
unsuited  to  such  a  purpose,  it  was  re- 
modelled by  the  Count  de  Lemos  in 
1615,  from  the  designs  of  Giulio  Cesare 
Fontana,  as  the  University.  After  the 
earthquake  of  1688,  it  became  the  seat 
of  the  Tribunals ;  and  in  1705,  after  the 
revolution  of  Macchia,  it  was  changed 
into  barracks  till  1 767,  when  the  Univer- 
sity was  again  placed  in  it.  In  1780  the 
university  was  removed  to  the  GesiiVec- 
chio  Convent,  and  this  building  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  In  1790  it  was  considerably 
enlarged  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  royal  collections  of  antiquities  ani 


and  caused  to  be  placed  in  it  all  the 
antiquities  and  pictures  from  the  royal 
palaces  of  Portici  and  Capodimonte. 

To  describe,  in  detail,  the  various  ob- 
jects of  this  museum  would  require 
volumes.  We  shall  only  point  out 
those  objects  which  possess  the  greatest 
interest.  There  is  no  published  cata- 
logue of  the  Museum,  although  they 
are  in  progress:  the  principal  printed 
assistance  which  the  visitor  will  for 
the  moment  find  will  be  in  the 
*  Naples,  ses  Monumens  et  ses  Curio- 
sites,'  by  S.  Aloe,  formerly  secretary 
of  the  Museum,  1  vol.  12mo.,  1861, 
two-thirds  of  which  is  dedicated  to  a 
description  of  its  collections;  but  the 
catalogue  is  meagre,  and  often  so  in- 
accurate as  to  be  of  comparatively  little 
use ;  and  the  more  so  as,  the  numbers 
on  each  object  being  on  paper,  these 
small  labels  frequently  disappear,  partly 
by  design,  often  by  negligence:  still 
this  is  the  only  one  which  he  can  con- 
sult. As  the  different  branches  of  the 
museum,  and  especially  the  galleries 
of  statues  and  pictures,  are  now  under- 
going an  entire  re-arrangement,  the 
traveller  must  not  be  surprised  if 
he  should  find  many  of  the  objects  are 
no  longer  in  the  places  described,  or 
without  the  corresponding  numbers  of 
reference.* 

The  museum  consists  of  20  collec- 
tions, classed  in  the  following  order : — 

On  the  ground  floor, — I.  Ancient  Paint- 
ings of  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods ; 
II.  Mosaics ;  III.  Ancient  Bronzes, 
chiefly  statues,  both  large  and  small, 
Figures    of  Animals,    Armour,    &c. ; 

IV.  Ancient     Sculpture   in    marble ; 

V.  Inscriptions,  or  Epigi-aphic  col- 
lections of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
periods;    VI.  Egyptian     Collections; 

VII.  Early    Christian    Inscriptions; 

VIII.  Oriental  Inscriptions;  lA.  Me- 
diaeval and  Modern  Inscriptions  and 
Sculptures,  &c. 

On  the  staircase,  —  X.  Cinquecento 

•  The  different  departments  in  the  Museum 
are  now  undergoing  a  thorough  re-arrangement  \ 
but  no  cataloRue  haa  Yi\\Xi!«\»  \sfcssa.  ^nSS^sSsss^-* 


pictures.    Yerdimna  I.,  m  1816,  gave  \  Yioi&L\.  aivei  ol  a.  waaa.  w^^sa  ^\  ^^^f^ 
It  the  Dame  of  Museo  Eeale  Borh(m%Qo\viyxn^Y^^^\s^^'^^^i^^^^ 
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objects;  XI.  Ancient  Glass;  XII.  'Ko- 
man  Terracottas ;  XIII.  Cumeean  Col- 
lection. 

Upstairs,— XW.  Gems,  Gold  Orna- 
ments, and  sundry  objects  of  domestic 
use  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii ;  XV.  Reserved  Cabinet  ;  XVI. 
Coins  and  Medals ;  XVII.  Smaller 
Bronzes;  XVIII.  Etruscan  or  Italo- 
Greek  Vases ;  XIX.  Papyri  from 
Herculaneum;  XX.  Pinacoteca  or 
Paintings  of  the  Modern  Schools; 
XXI.  Libraiy ;  XXII.  Santangelo  col- 
lections. 

I.  Ancient  Paintings  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  periods,  consisting  of  up- 
wards of  2000  specimens,  are  at  pre- 
sent in  progress  of  arrangement,  but 
which  will  require  some  time  before 
it  is  completed.  The  only  part  yet 
seen  to  advantage  is  that  contained  in 
3  halls  on  right  of  the  entrance,  which 
have  been  arranged  by  Prof.  Miner- 
vini,  who  has  printed  a  brief  cata- 
logue of  them.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  paintings  from  Pompeii  and  Her- 
culaneum relative  to  the  different  pa- 
gan divinities,  in  the  order  of  their 
several  myths.  In  the  farthest  hall 
are  some  more  ancient  ones  found  on 
the  walls  of  tombs  at  Ruvo,  2  to  7  ; 
PsBStum,  Nos.  8  to  11,  representing 
warriors*  and  horses'  armour,  and 
very  remarkable ;  Gnatia,  12  to  15  ;  16 
and  17,  a  Samnite  priest  and  warrior 
from  Capua;  and  in  the  same  room, 
Nos.  18  to  22,  four  monochromaiic  (one- 
coloured)  paintings  on  white  marble  (H), 
the  only  known  examples  of  this 
mode  of  painting.  The  first,  very  fine, 
represents  Theseus  killing  the  Centaur 
Eurythion.  The  second,  five  young 
females,  two  of  whom  are  playing 
at  Astragali,  with  their  names,  Aglse, 
Hilaria,  Leto,  Niobe,  and  Phoebe. 
This  picture  bears  the  name  also  of  the 
artist,  Alexander  of  Athens.  Some 
good  specimens  of  bronzes  have  been 
placed  in  these  halls.  The  small 
statues  of  the  Narcissus  and  Dancing 
Faun  from  Pompeii,  the  Apollo  Citha- 
retus  and  Drunken  Paun;  but  these 
TT/V/  be  soon  removed  to  tizat  ot  the 
brojLze  £ffures. 


In  the  3  enclosed  porticoes,  until 
recently  occupied  by  the  Egyptian 
Collection,  the  Latin  Inscriptions,  and 
the  Larger  Bronzes,  will  be  contained 
the  remainder  of  the  Roman  fres- 
coes from  Pompeii  and  Hercida- 
neum.  They  are  temporarily  piled  up 
without  order  in  the  W.  portico  in  a 
very  confused  state,  so  as  to  render  any 
notice  of  them  useless  to  the  visitor. 
It  is  proposed  to  follow  the  order  al- 
ready adopted  by  Sig.  Minervini  in  his 
catalogue,  after  the  subjects  relative 
to  the  divinities  and  demigods,  to  place 
the  smaller  sul^ects  of  landscape,  in- 
terior decorations,  architectural  orna- 
mentation, &c.,  to  be  followed  by  the 
painted  mural  inscriptions,  of  which 
there  are  an  immense  number  from 
Pompeii  chiefly,  and  of  the  still  ruder 
scratchings  on  the  plaster  of  the  walls 
called  Graffiti,  illustrated  by  Dr.  Words- 
worth, and  especially  by  the  learned 
Jesuit,  Father  Garrucci. 

II.  Ancient  Mosaics.  —  About  to 
be  removed  from  the  hall  on  the  1.  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Museum  to  a  large 
room  beyond  the  P.  and  H.  paintings ; 
it  is  intended  also  to  remove  there 
the  grandest  Mosaic  yet  discovered  at 
P.  in  the  year  1831,  and  in  the  House 
of  the  Faun.  The  subject  has  given 
rise  to  much  learned  disquisition ;  but 
it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  it 
represents  the  Battle  of  Issus,  and  that 
the  two  principal  figures  are  those  of 
Alexander  and  Darius.  The  composi- 
tion is  crowded  with  figures  and  horse- 
men in  the  very  heat  of  the  fight. 
One  war  chariot  only  is  introduced, 
corresponding  with  the  account  of 
the  battle  given  by  Q.  Curtius.  The 
colouring  is  most  vivid,  and  the  exe- 
cution perfect.  Many  of  these  Mosaics 
are  interesting ;  the  following  are 
amongst  those  particularly  wormy  of 
attention. — A  niche  for  a  fountain. — 
A  Pugilist  on  a  pedestal.  —  A  fine 
group  of  masks  and  flower-wreaths. 
— A  Cat  devouring  a  Bird  (P). — 
A  Siren  or  Harpy,  a  fine  specimen, 
found  at  Rome  on  the  Palatine. — 
A  thievish  Magpie  stealing  a  mirror 
out  of  a  basket  (^^V— ^^2w*«*  xWAsi^- 
on  a  Tiger,  YioVdiixg  «k  ^Mft  *m\ua\i"wA  \ 
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one  of  the  fine  mosaics  of  the  collection 
found  in  the  Hoose  of  the  Faun  at  Pom- 
peii.— A  Comic  Scene  (P),  in  which  3 
actors  masked  are  sitting  at  a  table. 
In  the  upper  part  of  this  Mosaic  and  of 
No.  24  is  the  name  of  Dioscorides  of  Sa- 
mos. — Choragium,  or  theatrical  rehear- 
sal (P),  represents  the  Choragus  in- 
structing the  actors.  Two  have  their 
masks  raised,  and  are  taking  their  final 
instructions ;  another  is  putting  on  the 
tunic,  and  a  female  musician  is  tuning 
the  pipes. — Another  Comic  Scene  (P)  by 
the  same  hand,  a  pleasing  composition 
of  a  man,  two  women,  and  a  boy  play- 
ing various  instruments,  and  wearing 
ornamented  masks.  They  were  found 
in  the  house  of  Diomed. —  .  Lycurgus 
attacked  by  a  panther  and  Bacchantes, 
for  ordering  the  vines  to  be  destroyed. 
—  .  Theseus  in  the  Labyrinth  conquer- 
ing the  Minotaur  (P). —  .  A  Cock- 
fight (P). —  .  A  Skeleton  grasping  a 
vase  in  each  hand,  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  emblems  which  the  ancients  had 
before  them  at  their  feasts  (H). —  . 
Phryxus  andlThelle. —  to  .  Four 
columns  of  stucco  covered  with  Mosaics 
(P). — ^A  Pavement,  representing  in 
black  Mosaic  on  a  white  ground  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac,  with  the  Rape  of 
Europa  in  the  centre  (L). —  .  The 
three  Graces. —  .  A  good  Mosaic, 
forming  a  portion  of  a  floor,  represent- 
ing several  species  of  sea  fishes. — A 
large  circular  fragment  of  a  Mosaic 
floor,  representing  a  lion  in  repose  in 
the  centre,  surrounded  by  Cupids. — 
Large  Mosaic  found  at  Lucera,  repre- 
senting the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  on  the 
outer  part  in  black  and  white,  and 
the  Rape  of  Europa  in  the  centre  in 
coloured  materials. 

III.  Ancient  Bronze  Figures. — 

Among  the  recent  changes  in  progress 
in  the  Museum,  the  most  important 
will  be  the  rearrangement  of  the  large 
bronzes,  in  an  elegant  series  of  halls 
upon  the  ground  floor,  forming  a 
suite  to  the  sculptures  in  marble. 
Entering  from  the  great  Vestibule 
on  the  1.,  after  passing  through 
an  antechamber  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Bronze  Armour  and 
Arms  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  period. 


In  the  centre  is  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Nero,  which   stood   on    the    arch 
leading  from  the  Forum  to  the  Temple 
of  Fortune  at  Pompeii,  and  which  has 
recently  been  very  carefully  restored. 
Here,  as   in  the  other  parts  of   the 
collection  of  sculptures,  the  name,  and 
locality  where  found,  of  the  different 
specimens,  will  be  afiixed;  it  would  be 
useless  to  give  a  detailed  catalogue  of 
them  here.     The  objects  most  worthy 
of  notice,  however,  will  be  the  armour 
from  tombs  of  Magua  Grecia,  shields, 
helmets,  ocreoe,    spears,  &c.,   four  of 
which  were  discovered   in  the  most 
ancient  tombs  at  Psestum.    One  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  Roman  armour  is 
a  helmet,   with  reliefs  of  the  death 
of  Priam  and  Cassandra,  and  of  the 
flight  of  ^neas;    it  was   discovered 
at    Pompeii.      An    Etruscan   helmet 
in    bronze,   with     two    long    wings, 
similar  in   form  to   that  formerly  in 
the  Campana  Collection  at  Rome,  now 
at  Petersburg.    In  the  rooms  II.  Ill, 
the   bronze  statues;    the  most    exten- 
sive and  interesting  collection  of  this 
kind  in  the  world,  consisting  for 'the 
greater  part  of  objects  discovered  at 
Herculaneimi    and    Pompeii.      Many 
of   these    are    of  great  interest  and 
beauty:    indeed  this  is  perhaps  the 
most   interesting  part   of  the  Museo 
Nazionale ;    and    from    the   arrange- 
ment, as  well  as  the  determination  of 
the  objects  in  it,  is  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  of  the  whole  collection, 
,      ,       ,        ,       ,    .     Six  statues 
of  actresses  or  dancers,  found   in  the 
proscenium  of  the   theatre  at  H.   The 
finest  of  the  group  is  the  one  (No.     ) 
which  binds  his  hair  with  a  fillet  inlaid 
with  silver,  an  ornament  characteristic 
of  the  dancing  girls  in  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer.—  .  Bust  of  Ptolemy  Philometor. 
—  .  Bust  of  Gains  Caesar. —  .  Bust  of 
M,  Lepidus.      Bust  of    Livia,   with 
an  artistical  coiffure  or  wig  (galerus),  of 
excellent    workmanship    (H).  — 
The  Sleeping  Faun.    The  right  arm 
bent  back  over  the  head ;  the  disposition       ^ 
of  the  limbs,  and  the  half-opened  lips, 
are  beautifully  true  to  iLa.i\3x<i^  ^ssA.  \sv- 
dicalvve  o?\\ift  ^^e^  ^%«^  VavOa.  ^^^^-^^ 
active  eiLeTcis^ .    \X.  '^^s^  io^xcA.  *\sv  '^^^^ 
in  t\ie  VAU  Qi  \\v<i  ^wjrj^  ^^«  ^-"^ 
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Busts  of  the  philosophers  Hera- 
clitus  and  Democritas. — Bust  of  Be- 
renice; one  of  the  finest  and  most 
graceful  portraits  in  the  gallery.  When 
exhumed  in  1756,  the  eyes  and  lips 
were  encrusted  with  silver,  of  which 
the  traces  are  still  visible  (H). —  , 
Two  Discoboli  in  the  act  of  watching 
the  direction  of  the  discus  which  they 
have  just  thrown  ;  most  spirited  and 
life-like  figures,  full  of  natural  grace 
and  expression  (H). — Fine  and  well- 
preserved  busts  of  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphus, 
and  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  both  wearing  the 
diadem  (H). —  .  Ptolemy  Alexander 
(H). —  .  Ptolemy  Apion.—  .  A 
statue  of  a  female  in  the  act  of  adora- 
tion, called  also  Pudicitia  and  Faustina. 
—  .  Good  statue  of  an  attendant  on 
the  altars,  called  one  of  the  young  Ca- 
milli,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Bronzes,  at 
the  Capitol  (Rome^.—  Fine  bust  of 
Garacalla. —  .  Bust  of  Commodus  ? — 
.  Bust  of  Antinous,  as  Bacchus,  from 
Rome. —  .  Statue  of  Antonia,  the  wife 
of  the  younger  Drusus  (H). —  .  Male 
bust,  called  Scipio  Africanus,  but  with- 
out the  scar  seen  on  all  the  well-au- 
thenticated heads  of  that  celebrated 
character,  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
characteristic  heads  in  the  Museum. 
It  was  found  in  the  villa  of  the  Papyri 
at  H. —  .  Bust,  called  M.  Agrippa  (P). 
• —  .  Colossal  statue  of  Nero  Drusus 
in  sacrificial  robes,  remarkable  for  its 
fine  drapery,  &c.  (H). —  .  Bust  of 
PlatOf  of  ZciLxippus  according  to  others. 
It  is  a  grand  bust,  somewhat  severe  in 
character,  but  of  beautiful  workman- 
ship (  H). —  .  Bvist  of  ArchytaSf  with  his 
head  bound  with  the  national  fillet  of 
Tarentum ;  a  most  interesting  portrait 
(H). —  .  A  lovely  small  statue  of  the 
Venus  Anadyomene,  found  at  Noc«ra 
dei  Pagani. —  .  Heroic  statue  of  Clau- 
dius Drusus,  found  with  the  inscription 
which  is  now  inserted  in  the  pedestal, 
stating  that  it  was  bequeathed  to  the 
municipalities  by  the  son  of  Lucius 
Seneca,  in  honour  of  Drusus.  The  ring 
on  the  finger  of  the  left  hand  bears 
the  distinctive  litiius  of  Roman  nobility 
(H). —  .  A  small  and  graceful  statue  of 
Fortune  standing  on  a  globe  (P). —  .  A 
small S^a^ueo/Apoih,  holdingin  onehand 
a/^re,  and  a  plectrum  in  the  Other;  the 


eyes  are  of  silver.  A  beautiful  slnd  pre* 
cious  work  of  art  (P).  The  features  are 
so  perfectly  feminine,  that  it  has  been 
called  the  Hermaphrodite  Apollo.- —  . 
The  Dancing  Faun,  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  bronzes  found  at  Pompeii ; 
the  house  in  which  it  was  discovered 
retains  the  name  of  the  "  House  of  the 
Faun."  Nothing  can  surpass  the  light 
and  graceful  character  of  this  figure. — 

.  Bacchus  and  Ampelus,  a  very  ele- 
gant small  group,  with  silver  eyes, 
standing  on  a  semicircular  base  inlaid 
with  a  garland  of  silver  olive  leaves. 
It  was  found  in  1812,  with  other  ob- 
jects of  value,  in  the  dyer's  caldron 
at  P,  in  a  room  of  the  House  of 
Pansa.  Marks  of  some  linen  fabric 
may  still  be  traced  upon  the  surface  of 
these  figures;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
owner,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  his  trea- 
sures, had  wrapped  them  in  a  linen 
cloth,  and  was  in  the  act  of  removing 
them  in  the  bronze  caldron,  when  the 
fiery  eruption  compelled  him  to  seek 
safety  in  flight. —  .  Colossal  statue  of 
Augustus  deified,  holding  the  sceptre  in 
his  right,  and  the  lightning  in  his  left 
hand,  in  imitation  of  Jupiter  (H). —  . 
Small  statue  of  Caligula  m  armour,  with 
the  representation  of  the  Quadriga  and 
a  Victory  on  the  cuirass,  in  inlaid  metal 
and  silver  (H). —  .  Bust  of  CI.  Marcel- 
lus  (F).-  -  .  Bust  of  Seneca,  with  glass 
eyes,  a  speaking  and  most  intellectual 
head,  with  ragged  locks  of  hair  falling 
over  the  brow.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
bronze   busts  in  the  Museum  (H). — 

.  Portion  of  a  statue  of  IDiana, 
found  with  that  of  Apollo  near  the 
Forum  at  Pompeii;  the  hole  in  the 
back  of  the  head  is  shown  bv  the 
custode  as  that  through  which  her 
priests,  by  means  of  a  tube,  the 
statue  being  attached  to  a  wall,  de- 
livered the  oracles  of  the  divinity 
to  her  devotees. —  .  A  gi'oup  of  the  in- 
fant Hercules  killing  the  Serpents,  with 
the  Labours  of  the  demigod  round  the 
base,  a  fine  work  of  the  15th  century. — 

,  .  Two  deer,  the  size  of  life,  very 
graceful  and  full  of  nature  (H). —  .  A 
Drunken  FaUn  reposing  on  the  lion's 
skin,  and  imitating  with  his  fingers  the 
music  of  the  castanets ;  an  admirable 
work,  showing  l\ve  ^o^ei  ^\tw^  wqrSkvvX. 
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artists  bad  to  idealise  a  coarse  subject 
(H). —  .  In  the  centre  of  the  Hall  is  one 
of  the  Horses  from  the  Quadriga  of 
Nero,  from  near  the  Temple  of  Her- 
cules at  H.—  .  Mercury  in  repose, 
the  size  of  life.  The  figure  inclines 
gently  forward  ;  the  limbs  are  in  the 
soft  bloom  of  early  manhood ;  the  pro- 
portions are  perfect,  and  the  sweet 
expression  most  beautiful.  It  is  in 
admirable  preservation,  nothing  being 
wanting  but  the  caduceus,  of  which 
there  is  still  a  fragment  in  the  right 
hand  (H). —  .  A  running  Hermaphro- 
dite, called  the  Pythian  Apollo;  the 
head  that  of  a  female ;  a  fine  statue  (H). 
— •  .  A  large  bronze  water-cock,  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  18  centuries,  still 
contains  water,  being  hermetically 
closed,  as  is  rendered  evident  by  shak- 
ing it.  It  was  found  probably  in  the 
baths  erected  by  Tiberius  at  Ponza. 
—  .  Colossal  head  of  a  JTorse,  one  of 
the  very  noblest  specimens  of  Greek 
art  which  has  been  preserved  to  our 
time.  It  is  the  only  remaining  portion 
of  a  colossal  horse  which  stood  in  the 
pronaos  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune, 
now  occupied  by  the  Piazza  di  San 
Gennaro.  The  lower  orders  considered 
it  had  been  the  work  of  Virgil,  and  to 
be  endowed  with  miraculous  powers 
in  curing  the  diseases  of  horses;  to 
remove  the  latter  superstition,  Cardinal 
Carafa,  archbishop  of  Naples,  had  the 
statue  melted  down  in  1322,  and  the 
bronze  converted  into  bells  for  the 
cathedral.  His  kinsman,  Diomede 
Carafa,  Conte  di  Maddaloni,  saved 
the  head  from  such  Vandalism,  and 
had  it  placed  in  his  palace,  where  it 
remained  until  1809. —  .  Bucephalus,  a. 
small  but  exceedingly  beautiful  statue 
of  a  horse,  with  silver  head-band  and 
bridle.  As  it  was  found  at  H.,  in  the 
same  spot  with  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Alexander,  it  is  supposed  that  it  was 
intended  to  represent  Bucephalus. — 
.  A  small  statue  of  Alexander  i-he 
Great  mounted  on  Bucephalus;  one 
of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the 
Museum.  Alexander  is  a  noble  figure ; 
the  head,  divested  of  the  helmet,  and 
bound  simply  with  the  royal  diadem, 
is  full  of  heroism  and  animation.    The 


horse  is  quite  equal  to  his  rider  in  energy 
and  vigour ;  the  trappings  elaborately 
worked,  inlaid  with  silver  ornaments. 
The  rare  occurrence  of  statues  of  Alex- 
ander, and  the  exquisite  workmanship 
of  this  group,  almost  entitle  it  to  be 
considered  unique  (H). —  .  A  small 
statue  of  Fortune,  with  the  attributes  of 
Isis :  a  beautiful  work  of  art  in  the 
highest  state  of  preservation.  The 
pedestal  and  ornament  on  the  head  are 
inlaid  with  silver  (H).  A  dancing 
female  figure,  very  graceful,  standing 
on  a  globe,  and  with  a  silver  collar  (H). 
—  .  A  small  equestrian  statue  of 
an  Anuizon  (H).  Amongst  the  most 
recent  additions  to  this  department  are 
a  beautiful  statue  of  Narcissus,  2  J  ft. 
high;  the  statue  of  a  faun,  holding 
a  circlet,  formed  by  a  coiled  snake — 
it  served  probably  as  a  stand  for  a 
vase,  found  in  the  house  of  the  Marble 
Merchant  at  Pompeii ;  and  that  of  a 
Victory,  on  a  globe,  holding  a  trophy, 
forming  the  support  of  an  elegant  table, 
from  a  house  near  the  Sea  Gate  of  the 
same  ruined  city.  In  the  innermost 
room  will  be  placed  all  sculptures  of 
animals.  Beyond  the  halls  of  the 
bronze  figures  a  door  leads  into  the 


IV.  Collection  of  Ancient  Sculp- 
tures IN  Marble,  also  entered  from 
two  other  doors  opening  out  of  the 
Great  Vestibule  on  the  1. 

This  collection  occupies  3  large  gal- 
leries called  Porticos,  having  formerly 
been  open  round  the  court,  several 
smaller  halls  or  Cabinets,  and  an  open 
court.  The  most  remarkable  speci- 
mens have  a  label  attached  of  their 
designation  and  localities.  The  Nos. 
are  on  small  yellow  paper  labels,  many 
of  which  have  fallen  ofi'. 


1.  First  Portico,  called  that  of  the 
Miscellaneous  Objects  (dei  Miscellanei), 
— 1.  Bust  of  Ptolemy  Soter?  (H). 
—1 1.  Bust  of  M.  Jun.  Brutus  (F).— 14. 
A  Wounded  Amazon  on  horseback 
(F) . — 1 6 .  Tht.  'W  wi^TS^Ti  ^\*fex$vK\^^ 
well  \a\o\fYv  ^-s  \\\^  '•'■^"oxx^'ss*^  <oSa5sx- 
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ator/'  8  very  fineZ  statue,  full  of  feel- 
ing, and  painfully  true  to  nature.  John 
Bell  considers  it  one  of  the  noblest  in 
the  museum.  The  head,  arms,  and  feet 
are  modern,  but  very  ably  conceived. 
— ^20.  A  Warrior  in  Greek  marble, 
once  supposed  to  be  Etruscan,  but 
now  generally  regarded  as  an  example 
of  early  Greek  sculpture  (F). — 22.  A 
Young  Gladiator  in  the  act  of  fighting, 
althou^  wounded  in  the  thigh :  sup- 
posed to  be  a  copy  of  Praxiteles. — 
Theseus  wounded  at  Aphidue  (F). — 
(Lt.)— 25,  Fine  head  of  Silenus.— 29. 
A  Dacian  King  as  a  prisoner  (F). — 35. 
The  statue  of  M.  Nonius  Balbus,  with 
an  inscription,  showing  that  it  was 
erected  to  him  as  praetor  and  proconsul 
by  the  people  of  Herculaneum.  It  was 
found  without  the  head,  and  the  pre- 
sent one,  although  antique,  obviously 
does  not  belong  to  it. — 51.  His  father 
M.  Nonius  Balbus ;  43.  his  mother  Vi- 
ciria  Archas,  a  robed  statue  in  Pentelic 
marble;  30,  32,  40,  48,  69.  five  of  his 
daughters,  one  of  which  has  marks  of 
gilding  on  the  hair.  It  would  appear  from 
the  arrangement  of  the  iTemale  figures, 
and  from  their  having  been  all  found  in 
the  theatre,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Her- 
culaneum displayed  their  affection  for 
this  family  by  placing  their  statues 
there,  under  the  allegorical  forms  of 
different  Muses.  The  statue  of  "  6th 
daughter  was  presented  by  the  Prince  of 
Elbeuf  to  Prince  Eugene,  and  is  now  in 
the  Dresden  Museum. — -A  Dead  War- 
rior and  (53  )  a  Dead  Amazon  ( F).^ — 
54.  Bust  of  Ccelius  Caldus. 


2.  Second  Portico,  called  the  Portico 
de*  Balhi  from  the  celebrated  equestrian 
statues  of  the  elder  and  younger  Balbus. 
78.  The  Priestess  Eumachia,  a  fine  statue 
erected  by  the  dyers  (P).— 80.  Gany- 
mede AND  THE  Eagle,  full  of  grace  and 
beauty  beyond  almost  any  other  ex- 
ample of  the  same  subject  (F). — 1 1 9. 
Hercules  and  Omphale,  a  Roman  sculp- 
ture (H). — Hercules  and  Tole,  in  Greek 
marble,  but  of  Roman  workmanship(F). 
This ^roup  is  supposed,  to  have  supplied 
Tasso  with  the  ideas  of  bis  fine  descrip- 


tion in  the  Gerusalemmey  Canto  xvi. — 
123.  iEsculapius  (F),  a  fine  Greek  statue 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  island  of 
the  Tiber  at  Rome,  where  there  was  a 
temple  of  that  demi-god. — 126.  Bacchus 
and  Ampelus  (restored  erroneously  as  a 
Cupid),  a  fine  group  in  Greek  marble 
(F) ;  the  same  subject  as  in  the  gallery 
at  Florence,  but  in  a  better  style. — 
147.  Statue  of  Juno  (F).— 142.  Good 
Hermes  of  Socrates,  with  an  inscription 
in  Greek. — 150.  Statue  of  Minerva  in 
archaic  style  (H). — 152.  A  Faun  camjimj 
the  hoy  Bacchus  on  his  shoulders^  a  charm- 
ing group  of  Greek  workmanship  (F), 
well  restored  by  Albaccini  from  other 
antiques  of  the  same  subject.  The 
Faun  holds  in  his  hands  the  cymbals ; 
his  laughing  countenance  is  turned 
towards  the  boy,  who  grasps  with  one 
hand  the  Faun's  hair  to  maintain  his 
position,  and  with  the  other  holds  out 
a  bunch  of  grapes  with  a  tantalising  and 
yet  playful  air,  while  he  looks  down 
upon  the  Faun's  laughing  face  with  an 
arch  and  affectionate  expression,  which 
is  nature  itself. — 179.  Colossal  statue 
of  Antinous  as  Bacchus. — 186.  Statue 
in  fine  military  costume,  restored  as 
Julius  CsBsar. — 195.  Bust  of  Alexander 
the  Great  as  the  son  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon,  with  two  small  horns  appearing 
from  the  hair:  the  wry  neck,  which 
is  very  evident,  and  the  dignified,  but 
pensive  features,  which  are  so  well 
known  from  other  examples,  leave  no 
doubt  that  this  is  a  true  likeness  of 
Alexander,  flattered  by  the  insignia  of 
his  assumed  divinity.  It  is  in  Greek 
marble,  but  of  Roman  sculpture  (H). 
— 198.  The  equestrian  statue  ot  Marcus 
Nonius  Balbusy  the  younger.  At  the  time 
of  the  French  invasion  of  1 799,  while 
the  statue  was  in  the  palace  of  Portici, 
the  head  of  Balbus  was  struck  by 
a  cannon-ball  and  dashed  to  atoms, 
but  the  loss  was  repaired  by  the  sculp- 
tor Brunelli,  who  collected  the  frag- 
ments, and  from  them  formed  a  cast, 
upon  which  the  present  head  was  ac- 
curately modelled.  The  inscription  on 
the  pedestal  shows  that  this  statue, 
like  all  the  others  of  the  family  of 
the  Balbi,  was  erected  at  the  public  ex- 
pense.— \99.   Marcus  Nonius  BaWiw,  the 
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father f  the  companion  statue  to  the  pre- 
ceding. The  head  and  one  hand  were 
missing,  and  were  supplied  by  Canardi, 
who  copied  the  former  fnam.  that  of  the 
statue  (No.  35),  in  the  1st  Portico. 
These  equestrian  statues,  both  found 
in  the  Basilica  of  Herculaneum,  have 
suffered  more  than  any  others  which 
have  been  disinterred. 


The  Fatmese  Bacchus,  an  exquisite 
figure  in  a  graceful  posture,  with  his 
right  hand  raised  to  gather  the  bunch 
of  grapes.  The  head  and  arms  are 
restored  by  Albaccini.  In  this  portico 
have  been  deposited  two  sarcophagi, 
which  were,  till  recently,  at  Mileto 
in  Calabria.  The  larger  of  them,  of 
Roman  workmanship,  representing  a 
chariot  race,  had  been  used  as  the  tomb 
of  Count  Roger,  the  Norman,  and  was 
lying  near  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  which  he  had  founded 
at  Mileto.  The  smaller  one,  with  good 
alto-relievo  representing  the  battle  of 
the  Amazons,  nad  been  handed  down 
as  the  tomb  of  the  Countess  Eremberga, 
Roger*s  wife,  and  stood  in  the  piazza 
of  that  town.  Near  this  sarcophagus 
is  a  good  statue  in  a  military  costume, 
of  Marcus  Holconius  Rufus,  a  mili- 
tary tribune,  and  patron  of  Pompeii, 
raised  to  him,  as  we  are  told  by  the 
inscription  underneath,  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  city. 


3.  Third  Portico^  called  of  the  Empe- 
rors, an  interesting  collection  ;  for  al- 
though many  of  the  statues  are  inferior 
as  works  of  art,  they  afford  a  good  op- 
portunity of  studying  the  features  and 
expression  of  the  rulers  of  the  Roman 
World.  In  the  centre  is  (264)  the  ait- 
ting  Statue  of  Aorippina,  the  wife  of 
Germanicus.  This  figure  was  con- 
sidered by  Winckelmann  finer  than 
those  of  the  Capitol  or  the  Villa  Albani. 
She  sits  in  a  cushioned  chair  of  simple, 
but  elegant  form ;  her  posture  is  easy, 
graceful,  and  dignified ;  her  hands  are 
clasped  and  resting  in  her  lap  ;  the 
drapery  is  finely  disposed,  and  the  whole 
expression  is  that  of  pensive  resigna- 


tion. 209.  Biist,  attributed  by  some  to 
Hannibal,  and  by  others  to  Brutus  (C). 
—210.  Colossal  bust  of  Titus  (F).— 
— 215.  Julius  C^sar,  a  colossal  bust  in 
Carrara  marble,  considered  by  Visconti, 
who  describes  it  in  the  4th  vol.  of  his 
Museo  Pio  Clementine  as  the  finest  like- 
ness known.  It  represents  the  Roman 
hero  in  middle  age,  with  the  hair 
still  upon  his  forehead:  the  counte- 
nance is  serene  and  beaming  with  in- 
telligence (F).— 218.  Statue  of  Vitellius. 
— 220.  Colossal  bust  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
of  exquisite  workmanship  and  in  the 
finest  preservation  (C  A). — 221.  Colosr 
sal  bust  of  Hadrian,  a  very  dignified 
and  noble  countenance  (F). — 223.  Bust 
of  M.  Aur.  Carinus,  or  of  Antoninus 
Pius, — 226.  Heroic  statue  of  Tiberius ; 
and  230,  another  of  the  same  em- 
peror, holding  a  Cornucopia.  —  233. 
Colossal  sitting  statue  of  Claudius, 
found  without  the  head  and  arms. 
The  discovery  of  a  statue  of  Claudius 
in  a  similar  attitude,  at  Veii,  is  the 
sole  foundation  for  the  name  given 
to  this  fragment.  It  was  the  fii*st 
large  statue  found  at  H,  and  it 
became  the  basis  of  the  collection 
subsequently  formed. — 236.  Statue  of 
Trajan,  or  rather  a  Torso  with  the 
head  of  Trajan  added  by  the  restorer. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  bas-relief 
on  the  cuirass,  representing  Minerva 
between  two  dancing  figures  (M). — 
238.  Bust  of  Lucius  Verus,  curious 
from  the  minute  workmanship  of  the 
beard.— 239.  A  fine  statue  of  Lucius 
Verus,  with  a  head  of  great  expres- 
sion (F). — 240.  Good  bust  of  Probus. 
—  242.  A  statue  of  Caligula.  The 
Romans,  in  their  abhorrence  of  his 
character,  destroyed  everv  memorial 
of  Caligula  at  his  death.  It  was 
found  by  the  Marchese  Venuti,  broken 
into  fragments  (M).  The  head  was 
used  by  the  ferrymen  of  the  Gari- 
gliano  to  steady  the  wheels  of  the  cai^ 
riages  which  passed  the  river  in  their 
boat,  and  the  remaining  fragments  were 
found  lying  in  the  yard  of  a  small 
osteria  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
whole  were  put  together  \ss  ^"rossL^^k-^ 
who  reslOTfti  \>aft\ft^^^«iV^'»=^=^'^^ 
rt.  arm,  t\vft  ii^eV,  \Scl^  \»^"ax^>  w^^  '^'^ 
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1.  ear.  The  countenance  is  that  of  low 
canning  and  meanness ;  the  armour 
is  fine,  and  embellished  with  a  spirited 
bas-relief  representing  a  horse  (pro- 
bably the  favourite  one  which  Cali- 
gula made  a  senator)  pounced  upon  by 
a  griffon,  while  a  soldier  in  vain  en- 
deavours to  hold  him  by  the  bridle. 
The  chief  interest  of  the  statue  is 
derived  from  its  having  been  preserved 
to  our  times  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Romans  to  blot  out  the  me- 
mory of  their  oppressor. — 250.  Bust 
of  Gallienus ;  a  finely  executed  work 
for  the  period.  (C). — 255.  Lucius 
Verus,  a  noble  statue,  wearing  a 
cuirass  decorated  with  two  griffons, 
and  a  Gorgon's  head,  as  an  emblem 
of  prudence.  Part  of  the  neck,  the 
rt.  arm,  the  1.  hand,  and  the  legs  are 
restorations  by  Albaccini  (F), — 258.  A 
colossal  seated  statue  in  the  attitude 
and  costume  of  Jupiter,  restored  with 
a  modern  head  as  Augustus,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  sculptor  intended 
to  represent  his  apotheosis  as  a  piece 
of  flattery  to  him  while  living.  The 
only  authority  for  it  is  an  antique  cameo 
in  which  Augustus  is  so  represented 
(H). — 259.  A  finely  executed  bust  of 
Caracalla;  fully  expressive  of  fe- 
rocious passions  and  habitual  cruelty 
(F).  This  bust  has  been  much 
praised  by  Winckelmann,  as  worthy 
of  Lysippus. 

Opening  out  of  this  portico  is  a 
hall  containing  —  A  fine  Porphyry 
Basin,  which,  from  the  serpents  on 
the  handles,  the  reliefs  of  poppy- 
heads  and  marsh  plants,  has  led  to 
suppose  it  was  a  lustral  vase  from  a 
temple  of  jEsculapius  in  the  island  of 
the  Tiber.  Round  this  hall  are  arranged 
numerous  bas-reliefs,  amongst  which 
may  be  noticed  (403)  good  reliefs  of 
a  Trireme  (P). — 320.  Bacchus  arriv- 
ing for  a  banquet  with  Icaiius  and 
Erigone. — 354.  Comic  Actors  on  the 
stage. — 358.  Good  relief  of  Carya- 
tides.— 366.  A  nocturnal  sacrifice  to 
Priapus,  found  in  the  island  of  Capri ; 
the  male  figure  on  horseback  is  sup- 

poaed    to   be  Intended    for   Tiberius. 

There  is  an  interesting  coliection  of 


sun-dials  of  different  forms  from 
P.  and  H.— 408.  Good  bas-relief  of 
Mercury,  Eurydice,  and  Orpheus. — 
410.  Sepulchral  Trapezophyrum,  or 
support  of  a  table,  with  figures  repre- 
senting Scylla  and  the  Centaur  as  guar- 
dians of  the  infernal  regions. 


4.  The  Open  Court,  or  Cortile,  ad- 
joining this  gallery,  contains  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  antiquities  of 
second-rate  importance. 


5.  Hall  of  the  Flora,  opening  out  of 
the  centre  of  the  Portico  of  the  Balbi : 
131.  Antinousy  a  very  graceful  and 
life-like  statue,  though  much  re- 
stored. There  is  an  air  of  melancholy 
about  the  features,  but  the  limbs  are 
beautifully  finished  (F).  —  Juno,  a 
statue  of  large  size,  full  of  dignity 
and  expression.  The  drapery  is  grace- 
fully disposed  (F).— 137.  The  co- 
lossal statue  known  as  the  Flora 
Fabnese,  found  in  the  baths  of  Cara- 
calla at  Rome,  and  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  sculpture. 
Though  upwards  of  12  feet  in  height, 
it  is  so  finely  proportioned  and  so 
graceful,  that  the  unnatural  effect  of 
a  colossal  statue  is  not  felt,  and  the 
spectator  sees  only  one  of  the  noblest 
specimens  of  the  female  form  which 
Greek  art  has  handed  down  to  us. 
The  head,  the  arms,  and  the  feet  were 
supplied  by  Delia  Porta  and  Albaccini, 
who,  without  any  authority,  gave  it  the 
character  of  Flora.  Visconti  thought 
that  it  represented  Hope,  and  according 
to  others  Venus  Genitrix, — 143.  Aris- 
TiDES,  perhaps  the  finest  statue  in  the 
Museum,  discovered  in  the  Villa  of  the 
Papyri  at  H,  and  ever  since  named  and 
described  as  Aristides,  though  other 
critics  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
it  represents  JEschines,  It  is  as  grand 
an  embodiment  of  high  intellectual 
power  and  calm  dignity  of  character 
as  was  ever  expressed  in  marble.  The 
countenance  is  placid  and  dignified,  the 
curling  of  the  hair  and  beard  graceful, 
the  drapery  exquisite.  Canova  c<m- 
sidered  it  one  oi  t\ve  tq.osX  m^rr^lloxia 
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monuments  of  ancient  art.  —  This 
galleiy  contains  also  the  grandest  Mo- 
saic which  has  yet  been  discovered  at  P. 
found  in  1831  in  the  House  of  the  Faun 
(see  p.  237).  On  either  side  of  the  Flora 
are — 138.  The  Farnese  Minerva,  a 
colossal  statue  in  Parian  marble,  nearlv 
7^  ft.  high.  It  was  found  at  Velletn, 
and  purchased  for  36,000  piastres.  It 
is  entire,  with  the  exception  of  the 
arms,  which  are  restored,  126.  Bacchus^ 
a  fine  statue  of  Roman  sculpture  of 
the  time  of  Hadrian:  the  hands  are 
restorations  by  Albaccini  (F). — 147. 
Juno,  a  fine  statue  (F).  At  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Portico  of  the  Balbi  we 
enter 


6.  Hall  of  Jupiter, — Colossal  sitting 
statue  of  Jupiter  Stator  (Cu);  an  un- 
doubted specimen  of  Greek  art,  very 
dignified  and  imposing.  —  414.  The 
Torso  Farnese,  or  the  Torso  of  Bacchus 
(F),  a  masterpiece  of  Greek  art,  re- 
garded by  some  as  a  work  of  Phidias. 
Nothing  can  be  more  elegant  than  the 
graceful  attitude  of  the  neck  and  the 
body,  or  more  soft  and  true  to  nature 
than  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  flesh. 
It  differs  from  the  Torso  Belvedere. — 415. 
Sarcophagus^  with  a  bas-relief  represent- 
ing a  Bacchanalian  festival,  with  Bac- 
chus drunken  in  his  car,  and  Hercules 
resting  upon  lole  (F).— 421.  Bacchus 
drunken^  a  highly  finished  and  most  ani- 
mated bas-relieti  considered  by  Winck- 
elmann  one  of  the  finest  bas-reliefs  of 
Grecian  art.  —  422.  Psyche  (C  A),  a 
fragment  full  of  feeling,  grace,  and 
beauty,  and  ascribed  by  some  to  Prax- 
iteles. The  surpassing  loveliness  of 
the  countenance  is  combined  with 
elegance  of  form  and  delicacy  of 
attitude.  It  would  seem,  from  the 
posture  of  the  figure  and  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance,  as  if  a 
Cupid  stood  on  her  right,  and  they 
were  apparently  in  conversation.  It  is 
probably  the  most  beautiful  representa- 
tion of  Psyche  in  existence. — 446. 
Roman  Sarcophagus,  with  a  rough  bas- 
relief  representing  the  gods  present  at 
the  creation  of  man  by  Prometheus 
(P).— 456.  A    beautiful    Greek   baa- 


\ 


relief,  called  the  Judgment  of  Paris, 
of  Venus  and  Helen,  Cupid  and  Paris 
or  Alexander,  and  Pitho,  the  goddess 
of  persuasion ;  all  of  them,  except 
Cupid,  have  their  names  in  Greek 
characters.  The  Venus  Calliptge,- 
found  in  the  Golden  House  of  Nero, 
and  long  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  Venuses  of  Praxiteles.  The  rt. 
leg,  the  1.  arm,  the  whole  of  the  1. 
hand,  the  naked  part  of  the  breast,  and 
the  head  are  restorations  by  Albaccini. 
Notwithstanding  these  extensive  addi- 
tions the  statue  is  very  graceful  and 
worthy  of  its  fame. 


7.  Hall  of  Apollo,  or  of  the  Coloured 
Marbles, — Crouching  statues  of  Barba- 
rians, in  Pavonazzetto  marble,  with 
heads  and  hands  in  black. — 467.  ApoUo 
Musagetes,  in  green  basalt;  Apollo,  in 
the  act  of  repose,  bends  his  right  arm 
gracefully  over  his  head,  and  suspends 
his  lyre  with  the  left. — 471.  Bust  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  when  young ;  the 
head,  beautiful  and  delicately  worked 
in  Carrara  marble,  is  inserted  in 
a  bust  of  oriental  alabaster  (F). — 
472.  Statue  of  Ceres  and  of  Isis,  in 
the  dark  grey  marble  called  bigio 
morato,  greatly  restored  (F).  —  473. 
Bust  of  Annius  Verus. — 481.  Statue  of 
the  Ephesian  IHana,  in  oriental  alabaster, 
with  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  of  bronze. 
This  specimen  of  Roman  sculpture  is 
in  the  highest  state  of  preservation 
even  in  the  minutest  details.  The  cha- 
racteristic emblems  of  the  Dea  Matrix, 
whence  arose  the  epithet  of  rmdtimam- 
mea,  are  also  well  preserved.  The  head 
is  surmounted  by  a  species  of  circular 
diadem  with  eight  chimseras;  and 
there  are  three  lions  on  each  arm.  On 
the  breast  are  various  zodiacal  signs, 
with  four  winged  female  figures,  sup- 
posed to  typify  the  seasons  (F). — 487. 
Statue  of  Meleager,  in  rosso  antico.— 
493.  Bust  of  Junius  Brutus.— 494.  A 
curious  Mosaic,  the  ground  slate,  the 
figures  consisting  of  dancers,  persons 
engaged  in  sacrificial  operations.  Sec., 
in  giallo  antico,  in  the  style  of  thA 
pietre  commease  ol'^Vst^XkSifc. — ^SfV  .^^^^ 
of  3\i\m  V\Bi,—\cL  \Jafc  TscAS^a  ^^  "^^ 
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hall  ia  (501)  a  aemi-coloEGiil  ^ttiag' 
statue  of  the  Apollo  Cit/uinedus,  of  a 
single  piece  of  porphyry,  except  tlie 
head,  hands,  and  feet,  which  ai'e  of 
white  marltle.  It  is  croirned  with 
laurel,  and  wears  a  theatriciJ  cos- 
tume. It  holds  the  Ivre  iu  the  left, 
and  the  plectrum  in  me  right  hand. 
The  drapery  it  finely  arranged  and  ad- 
mirably chiselled.  The  rarity  of  the  | 
material  gives  great  value  to  thi« 
statue,  independ^tJj  of  its  merit  aa  a 
work  of  art  (F). 


8.  Hall  of  the  Moses. — It  contmns  the 
statues  of  the  Moses  found  in  the  the- 
atre at  H;  some  of  them  are  good. 
Mnemosyne,  Terpsichore,  and  Clio  are 
iu  Penteflc  marble.— 509.  Sitting  statue 
at  Apolto  Mmagetea  (F).— 528.  Alto-ri- 
lievo  of  four  figures,  of  exquisite  worlt- 
manship,  supposed  to  represent  Apollo 
and  the  Graces  (F).—  G31.  In  the  middle 
of  this  hall  is  Oie  splendid  Vase  of 
Greek  marble,  covered  with  has-reliefa 
representing    the    Birth    of    . 

BacclianteB  and  Fauns  playing  ot 


rejoicing  at 
the  birth.  A  graceful  wreath  of  vine 
leaves  and  tendrils  surrounds  the  rim 
of  the  vase.  Over  the  central  group  of 
figures  is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  sculp- 
tor, Salpion  of  Athens.  This  unrivalled 
spedmen  of  art,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed by  MantfaucoD,  ^>cn,  and  other 
writur^  was  found  among  l^e  ruins  of 
ancient  Formiee,  in  tlie  bay  of  Gaeta, 
and  It  lay  for  a  long  ti:  -•    ■       ■ 


-  .  — s  distinctfy  visible.  It  was 
aturwards  removed  to  the  cathedral  of 
Gaeta,  where  it  was  ^uied  as  a  bap- 
tismal font.  It  stands  on  aPuteal,with 
reU«&  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  ^scu- 
lapios,  Bacdius,  Hercules,  and  Mer- 
cury CF). 


dei  Goti.  — 636.  The  HsrmaphrBditii 
Bacchus ;  a  singular  but  cliaracter- 
istic  statue,  with  very  light  and  well- 
U'rauged  drapery.  It  has  been  greafly 
restored  (P).  —  5!,4.  Pvieal,  or  mouA 
of  a  well,  with  a  bas-relief  of  the  best 
times  of  Greek  art,  representing  the 
process  of  wine-makiiig  by  Silenus 
lud  the  Satyrs  (N).  On  it  stands  a 
Veaus  with  a  dolphin,  on  which  sits 
Cupid  holding  a  pigeon.     (558)  Cupid 

intangled   in  the  folds  of  a  dolphin; 

1  curious  and  well-eiecoled  group 
[F).  In  the  middle  of  the  apartment 
■     (556)  the  Adonis  (C),  a  finely  pro- 


of Venus 
■hich  were  for  several  years  hidden 
from  the  public  view,  through  mo- 
of  false  delicacy,  have  been 
recently  removed  here.  These  Ve- 
have  been    much   patched  by 

itions,   and   have   scarcely   any 

claim   lo   beanty;  many,  indeed,  are 
portrait  statues. 


10.  Hall  of  Atloi,  or  of  IHustriovs  Men 
— contains  a  number  of  busts  and 
statues  of  ancient  poets,  orators,  etc. 
662.  Statue  of  Cicero  in  the  act  of 
speakingj  the  head,  hands,  and  right 
foot  are  modem  ^H).— 692.  Bust  called 
Pinto,  bot  which  is  a  good  head  of  i(oc- 
chvtoa  a  modem  bust  (H).— 5B9.  Bust 
ofSocratesfF).— 566. Homer,a  dignified 
and  venerable  statue,  of  Greek  sculp- 
ture, finely  preserved  (H). — 575.  Bust 
of  Demosthenes,  of  Greek  sculpture 
(H).— 6S2.  Bust  of  Herodotus,  with  bis 
name  in  Greek  characters  (F). — 586. 
Statue  of  Syllaj  the  head  is  that  of 
Sylla,  but  it  is  only  an  adaptation  to 
another  figure  (H).  In  the  middle  of  the 
ball  \a  the  kneeling  (597)  SxAroB  o~ 


art,  and  one  of  interest  to  the  student  of 
ancient  astronomy.  Of  the  47  constel- 
latioDS  known  to  the  ancients,  43  nugr 
be  distinct^  rect^ised ;  the  five  want- 
iug  are  Ursa  major,  Ursa  minor, 
St^tUms,  fit^uoa,  «D^  C«s!>a  ooaiM. 
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The  date    of  this  sculpture    is  pro- 
bably anterior  to  the  time  of  Hadrian 


11.  Hall  cf  Tiberius.—SOl.  A  Vestal, 
a  favourite  bust,  known  by  the  popular 
name  of  the  Zingarella  or  Gipsy  (F). — 
613.  Bust  of  Themistocles,  supposed  to 
be  the  copy  of  a  fine   antique   (H). 
— 620.  Colossal  head  of  Alexander  the 
Great. — 624,  627.  Two  colossal   bust« 
of  Juno,  very  fine  and  well  presei'ved, 
the  first  of  Greek,  the  second  of  fioman 
workmanship  (F).  — 645.  A  fine  bust 
of  Homer  in  Greek  marble  (F).— 662. 
A    beautiful    Vase,   ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs  representing  a  Bacchanalian 
proces^on  (H). — 648.  A  double  Hermes, 
with  heads  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 
inscribed  with  their  names  in  Greek 
characters  (F)— 649,  650.  Two  beauti- 
ful candelabras,  ornamented  with  chi- 
mseras,    heads    of  rams,    storks,    &c. 
(F).— Vase  with  bacchanalian  reliefs  in 
an  early  Greek  style   (F). — 653.  A 
quadrangular  P«;?<?s^a^  of  Greek  marble, 
erected  m  honour  of  Tiberius  by  the 
14  cities   of  Asia   Minor,  which  he 
rebuilt  after  they  had  been  damaged 
by  an  earthquake  (Tacitus,  Ann.,  II. 
47:  the  event  is  also  commemorated  by 
a  coin).    Each  city  is  represented  by  a 
symbolical  figure  wearing  its  national 
costume,  and  distinguished  by  the  name 
inscribed  below  it.   It  was  found  during 
Addison's  visit  in  1693,  in  the  Piazza 
della  Malva(Pz).— 654.  Colossal  Head  of 
Tibenus  on  a  modem  bust  (F) ;  one  of  the 
best  portraits  of  the  imperial  tyrant  in 
his    youth.      The  room  beyond  this 
contains  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
smaller  marble  objects  lately  discovered 
at  Pompeii  —  busts,  statues,  architec- 
tural ornaments,  weights,  mortars,  &c. 
— 552.  A  statue  of  Diana  from  Pom- 
peii, in  a  very  Archaic  style. — 903. 
A  good  group  of  a  stork  devouring  a 
lizard  (P).— 21.  A  bust  of  Antoninus 
Pius  (B).— 22.  A  good  bust  of  Sabina ; 
23.  id.  of  Faustina  the  Elder;   those 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  very  good, 
were  found  in  the  Therm»  at  Baiee ; — 
and  some  small  painted   stataes  dis- 
covered »t  Pompeii  in  1863. 


V.  Collection   of   Ancient    In- 
scriptions,— MnsEO  Epigrafico,  for- 
merly scattered  over  different  parts  of 
the  Museum,  are  now  arranged,  on  tiie 
walls  of  the  great  Hall,  forming  tbe 
Eastern    wing   of   the   building,   and 
which  also  contains    the  ToRO    and 
Ercole  Farnese.     In  the  porticos  that 
precede  will  be  placed  all  the  Mural 
painted  inscriptions  from   H.  and  P. 
Graffiti,  or  scratched  inscriptions,  and 
on  either  «ide  of  the  entrance,  the  two 
Triopeen  Colvmns^  in  cippolino,so  csdled 
from  having  been  discovered  in  thfe 
villa  of  Herodus  Atticus,  called  Trio- 
pium,  on  the  Via  Appia,  near  Rome ; 
they  have  each  a  Greek  inscription, 
which  has  been  illustrated  by  Visconti. 
The  inscriptions  from  Neapolitan  lo- 
calities are  arranged  according  to  the 
order  of  towns,  in  the  1.  wing;  th« 
miscellaneous  series,  chiefly  from  the 
Farnese  collection,  on  the  rt.    The  total 
number  is  said  to  exceed  2000.    Those 
of  most  interest  to  the  visitor  will  be 
the  memorials  from  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii— that  from    the  latter  town 
relative  to  the  dedication  by  N.  Popi- 
dius  Celsius,  of  the  lemple  of  Cybeie, 
Matrxs  Deum,  after  the  awful  visitation 
which    preceded,  in  a.d.  -61,   TERRiB 
MOTV  coNLAPSVM,  the    final  destruc- 
tion in   79  ;  several  dedicatory   <»e8 
by  L.  Mammius  to  AntOnia,  Germani- 
cus,  and  Claudius;    a  curious  set  of  • 
standard  measures  of  capacity,  «et  up 
in    the    Forum  by  Clo(Uus    Flaccus 
and     Narcseus     Aurelianus    Caledus 
the  Duumvirs,  by  order  of  the  De- 
curions;    «n     inscription    in    beauti- 
fully formed  letters,  to  L.  Mammius 
Rufus,  who   repaired  the  basilicia  at 
Pompeii,  and  the  theatre,  with  its  or- 
chestra, at  his  own  expense,  pecunid 
sua ;  and  to  M.  Holconius  Rufus  Celer, 
who  did  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
Crypta  and  Trtbunalia,     A  very  carious 
Calendar  has  been  removed  to  the  Hall 
of  the  Inscriptions :   it   consists  of  a 
square  YAock  of  white  marble,  on  the 
4  sides  of  wliich  have  been  inscribed 
the  12  months  of  the  year:    at  the 
head  of  the  columns  of  eRch  month 
is  a  relief  cjC  ^Jaa  <»\t«b^wv^^^'%» '^^'^ 
<*£  \\ie  Wi^\Wi>,  io\\ss^^>il  '^^'^  ^««=^'^ 


\ 
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of  the    month,   with  the   number  of 
its    days,    the   nones,   and   the   mean 
length  in  hours  of  the  day  and  night ; 
the  designation  of  the    sign    of   the 
zodiac,  the  name  of  the   tutelary  di- 
vinity, the  most  important  agricultu- 
ral occupations  of  the  month,  and  its 
principal  religious  festival.     Thus  we 
see  that  January  had  31  days,  that  the 
nones  were  on  the  5th,  the  hours  of 
the  day  9^  and  of  the  night  14^,  that 
the  reeds  and  canes  were  to  be  cut 
down,   the   sun   in   Capricornus,  that 
Juno  was   the   tutelary   divinity,  and 
that  the  Penates  were  to  be  sacrificed 
to.    This  calendar  is  interesting  also 
as  showing  the  period  of  the  sowing 
and  reaping  ;  thus  we  see  the  former, 
Sementes  Triticarice,  in  November,  and 
the   latter,    Vicia  Fabularium,  SecatuVf 
and  Segetes  Lustrantur,  in  May ;  in  Sept. 
the  apples  are  gathered,  poma  legunt ; 
showing  that  it  was  made  for  the  dis- 
trict— the  environs  of  Eome — in  which 
it  was  found. 

TheToroFarnese.  This  celebrated 
group  is  described  by  Pliny  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  monuments   of 
antiquity.     He   tells   us  that  it  was 
brought  fFom   Hhodes  to  Rome,   and 
was  the  joint  work  of  the  Khodian 
sculptors  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus,  who 
cut  it  from  a  single  block  of  marble. 
Asinius  Pollio,  the  great  patron  of  art 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  is  believed  to 
have  purchased  it.   It  was  found  in  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla,  much  injured.   The 
principal  restorations  were  made  under 
the  superintendence  of  Michael  Angelo 
by  Bianchi,  who  added  the  head  of 
the  Bull,    the    upper    part    of    the 
figure  of   Dirce,   a  great  portion  of 
the  figures  of  Amphion  and  Zethus, 
and    the  whole  of   that  of   Antiope 
except    the     feet.     The    group    was 
placed    by    Michael    Angelo    m    the 
court  of  the  Farnese  Palace  at  Rome, 
where  it  served  to  decorate  a   foun- 
tain.   In  1 786  it  was  brought  to  Na- 
ples, and  placed  in  the  Villa  Reale,  from 
which  it  was  removed  to  this  museum. 
The  subject  is  the  tale  of  the  revenge 
o/'  Antiope  and  her  two  sons  (Zethus 
aad  Amphion)  on  Dirce,  for  having 


seduced  the  affections  of  her  husband 
Lycus   King  of  Thebes,  who,   being 
enamoured  of  her,  had   despised  and 
repudiated  his  queen.     Her  two  sons, 
enraged  at  the  insult  offered  to  their 
mother,  resolved  on  tying  their  victim 
to  the  horns  of  a  bull.    But  Antiope 
interposed,    and    prevailed    with    the 
young  men    to    restrain  the   animal, 
and  unbind  her  rival.     Several  animals 
are  represented  in  relief  round  the  base. 
— 1415.  At  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  gallery'  is  the  Farnese  Hercules, 
or  the  Hercules  of  Glycon.    It  was 
brought  by  Caracalla  from  Athens  to 
adorn  his  baths,  and  was  found  among 
their    ruins    in    1540   by   Paul    III., 
but    the    legs  were    wanting.      Car- 
dinal   Alessandro   Farnese    employed 
Michael  Angelo  to  supply  them,  and 
from  his  model  in  terracotta  the  missing 
limbs  were  executed  and  added  to  the 
figure    by    Guglielmo    della     Porta. 
Twenty  years  afterwards  the  original 
legs  were  found  in  a  well,  3  m.  from 
the  baths,  on  the  property  of  the  Bor- 
ghese    family;    but    Michael    Angelo 
was  so  well  satisfied  with   the  resto- 
rations of  Guglielmo  deUa  Porta  that 
he  would  not  sdlow  them  to  be  replaced. 
The   antique    legs    remained   in    the 
possession  of  the  Borghese  family  un- 
til a  few  years  since,  when  the  present 
Prince  Marc   Antonio  Borghese  pre- 
sented  them  to  the  King  of  Naples 
who    restored    them    to    the    statue. 
This  celebrated  statue  represents  Her- 
cules    resting    on    his    club,    which 
seems  to  bend  beneath  his  ponderous 
arms;    while  the  expression   of  com- 
plete fatigue,  both  in  the  countenance 
and  limbs,  is  combined  with  a  display 
of  strength,   even    in    repose,   which 
is  perfectly  supernatural.    Upon  the 
rock  upon  which  rests  the   club,  is 
inscribed  the  name  of  the   Athenian 
sculptor  Glycon.    Few  statues  of  an- 
tiquity   were    so    admired    by    the 
ancients  themselves  as  the  Hercules 
of   Glycon.      It    was    impressed    on 
the    money   of    Athens,    and    after- 
wards   on    the    coins    of   Caracalla; 
there    is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Romans    had    many    copies    of    the 
statue  eiLecuted  by  tbftit  best  artists. 
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One  of  them  is  in  the  Palazzo 
Pitti  at  Florence,  and  there  is  a  small 
bronze  copy  in  the  Villa  Albani  at 
Rome.  In  modem  times  much  has 
been  written  on  the  powerful  execution 
of  the  statue,  and.  it  has  been  often 
described  as  a  masterpiece  of  sculpture. 
But  the  anatomist  John  Bell  maintains 
that  it  is  unworthy  of  such  praise,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  not  true  to  nature. 
The  other  two  heroic  statues  here  are 
called  Tiberius  and  Atreus  :  they  have 
been  much  restored,  a  head  of  Com - 
modus  being  adapted  to  the  latter. 
From  the  centre  of  this  hall  a  winding 
stair  leads  to  a  series  of  rooms  on  the 
basement  floor,  in  which  are  placed 


VI.  The  Egyptian  Collection  of 
Antiquities,  in  2  of  the  Basement 
Halls,  beneath  that  of  theToro  Famese, 
and  reached  by  a  winding  stair  from  the 
centre  of  the  Hall  of  the  Inscriptions. 
It  was  formed  chiefly  by  the  purchase  of 
the  collections  of  Cardinal  Borgia.  We 
shall  only  notice  a  few  of  the  principal 
objects. — A  sepulchral  monument  in 
granite  with  bas-reliefs  of  22  figures 
and  hieroglyphics  (B).- — A  fragment 
of  a  sarcophagus  of  black  granite, 
covered  inside  and  out  with  hiero- 
glyphics. In  1762  Niebuhr  saw  this 
fragment  at  Boulac,  and  published  a 
sketch  of  it  in  his  Travels. — A  Pas- 
tophorus,  or  Egyptian  priest,  in  black 
basalt,  one  of  the  fine  examples  of 
this  numerous  class  of  statues  (F).— ^ 
A  statue  of  Serapis,  seated  on  his 
throne,  with  his  right  hand  resting  on 
the  head  of  Cerberus,  found  in  the  ves- 
tibule of  the  Serapeon  (Pz). — ^The  Isiac 
table,  found  in  the  Iseon  (P). — ^A 
square  tablet  of  lead  covered  with  hie- 
ratic characters,  alluded  to  by  Zoega  in 
his  work  on  the  Obelisks. — Bust  of  Isis 
in  green  basalt. — Head  of  Ptolemy  V. 
in  marble.— Small  statue  of  Isis,  with 
gilt  and  coloured  drapery,  holding  the 
sistrum  in  the  right  hand,  and  the 
keys  of  the  Nile  in  the  left  (P).— A 
singular  representation  in  relief  of  Osiris. 
It  was  once  painted,  the  traces  of  colour 
being  still    visible, — A  bas-relief  of 


Osiris  and  Isis  (B). — Five  Canopic 
vases  in  Oriental  alabaster  (B). — A  case 
containing  various  sacerdotal  objects 
used  by  the  priests. — Male  torso  in 
basalt,  covered  with  hieroglyphics 
(B). — ^The  celebrated  Papyrus,  with 
Greek  characters,  which  dates  from  the 
2nd  or  3rd  cent,  of  our  era,  and  which 
Schow  states  to  have  been  found  in 
a  subterranean  building  at  Memphis, 
with  40  others,  enclosed  in  a  box  of 
sycamore-wood.  They  were  offered 
for  sale  to  a  merchant  who,  not  knowing 
their  value,  purchased  this  one  only,  and 
sent  it  to  Cardinal  Borgia :  the  others 
were  consumed  in  lighting  the  pipes 
of  the  Turks.  The  Greek  characters 
are  most  valuable  for  their  antiquity. 
The  manuscript  is  written  in  columns, 
and  contains  the  names  of  the  workmen 
who  constructed  the  dykes  and  chan- 
nels of  the  Nile. — Group  of  a  Pasto- 
phorus  and  an  Isiac  priestess  in  basalt, 
supposed  to  begone  of  the  most  ancient 
monuments  of' this  class. — An  Ibis  of 
white  marble,  with  the  head  and  feet 
in  bronze  (P). 


VII.  Eably  Christian  Inscrip- 
tions, chiefly  from  the  catacombs 
about  Rome,  a  few  from  those  of  San 
Gennaro  dei  Poveri  in  the  N.  suburb 
of  Naples. 

In  the  4  rooms,  forming  a  continua- 
tion of  the  last,  are  to  be  placed 


VIII.    The  Inscriptions    in   dif- 
ferent Oriental  Languages. 


IX.  Medlsvaland  Modern  Works 
OF  Art.  Opening  out  of  the  portico, 
in  which  are  placed  the  mural  painted 
inscriptions  from  Pompeii,  are  a  series 
of  rooms  containing  objects  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous character.    In  the  3  first  are 

• 

inscriptions  and  a  few  bas-reliefs  of  the 
15th,  16th,  17th,  and  18th  cents.;  in 
the  last  the  colossal  €>ta.l>&ft^^^<£^&o»sw^ 


\ 
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ever;  remarkable  inscription  and  trtg- 

meni  of  sculpture  from  the  Buppresecd 

chnrcbes. 

Retuminr  to  the  great  TcMibuli?, 
ascending  the  ettdra,  we  enter  on  fbe 
rt.  a  lerTei  of  low  rooms  eontuoin^ 
the 


X.  CiNftDECESTo  Objects.  —  Thi- 
Cinquecento  collection  contains  IS'lii 
specimens  arrauged  in  3  rooms,  pre- 
ceding those  of  Terra'OOltas  and  Ro- 
man Class,  among  which  the  following 
may  be  mentioned  ;  In  the  First  Rooin, 
some  early  Christian  paintings  from 
the  catacombs,  and  several  busts  nf 
Boman  personages,  the  heads  in  wbi-f;, 
the  busts  in  coloured  marbles.  In  the 
Second  Room,  a  Sacramental  Tahai-- 
Dacle,  in  bronze,  designed,  it  is  said, 
by  Michael  An gelo,  and  cast  by  Jacopci 
Siciliauo.  A  bas-relief  of  the  Passiiiu 
of  Our  Saviour,  in  alabaster,  whii'li: 
belonged  to  King  Ladislans,  and  h;i>; 
presented  by  his  sister  Joanna  II.  ti) 
the  monks  of  S.  Giovanni  Carbonatii. 
Bronze  busts  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragi>ii 
and  of  Charles  T.  In  one  of  Ihfse 
rooms  a  splendid  bronze  chest,  kno'.t^ 
as  the  Ccaaella  Famsst,  adorned  with  re- 
liefs and  with  6  oval  intaglios  on  rock 
crystal,  representing  the  Combats  ofil 
Amazons,  between  the  Ceotaars  ai 
the  Lapilhce,  Meleager  and  Alalants.  a 
procession  of  the  Indian  Bacchus,  a 
Race  in  the  Circus,  and  aNaval  Action 
between  Xerxes  and  ihe  Greeks:  tley 
were  eiccuted  by  Joannes  de  Ilernardi,  of 
Caalcl  Bolognese.  A  numerousci 
tion  of  sacramental  vessels,  carvei^ 
figures  in  wood  and  ivory.  A  feWBp«pi 
mens  of  Majollc*,  and  of  a  handsome 
blue  pottery, with  the  Famese  amis. 
of  the  time  of  Paul  III. ;  a  scries  of 
mediieval  seals;  a  globe  in  brs!>' 
brouffht  fWnn  the  East  as  a  prescn 
to  Ordinal  Borgia,  and  describot 
ijr  tie  astronomer  Toaldo  :  it  bear 
an   Arabic    Jnecription.       A    bronzo 


patera,  used  as  an  armlet,  with  two 
Arabic  inscriptions.  Some  pictures 
brought  from  India;  and  a  coUec^on 
of  miscellaneous  objects  from  the  South 
Sea  Islands. 


XI,  The  Collection  of  Anciemt 
Glass  is  very  extensive.  It  consists 
of  upwards  of  4000  specimens,  includ- 
ing almost  every  article  iulo  which 
glass  is  capable  of  being  moulded, 
and  occupies  a  room  beyond  the 
Mediseval  or  Cinquecento  collection. 
Many  of  the  specimens  show  the  re- 
markable skill  which  the  Romans  had 
attained  in  lliis  branch  of  manufacture, 
bottles,  plates. 


•■r-}\ig 


cups. 


1  biers,  urns,  chalices,  scenl-boHlcs, 
pots  of  rouge  and  perfumes,  funnels, 
bottles  of  mcdiciues,  fruit-dishes,  neck- 
laces, cinerary  urns  still  containing 
human  bones,  &c.  &c.  The  window 
glass  found  in  the  villa  of  Diomcd  (F) 
shows  how  early  its  use  had  become 
essentia]  to  domestic  luxury.  Among 
the  vases  is  one  of  remarkable  beauty, 
containing  human  ashes,  discovered  id 
a  tomb  attached  to  the  House  of  the 
Mosaic  Columns  (P)  in  1837.  It  re- 
sembles the  Portland  vase  in  style, 
grace,  and  elegance  of  execution.  The 
reliefs  are  in  a  whits  semi-transpareut 
material.  When  discovered  it  was 
broken  in  three  places,  but  the  frag- 
ments were  carefully  collected,  and  the 
whole  has  been  restored  with  great 
skill.  There  U  a  .flat  vase  (2775) 
with  a  handle  iu  the  same  kind  of  glass, 
on  a  stand;  and  a  very  fine  (^776) 
though  broken  specimen  of  a  lazza.made 
up  of  fragments  of  coloured  smalt 
and  glass  remelted,  in  the  centre  of 
the  room.  The  collection  of  laohri- 
matory  vases,  &c..  in  coloured  glass 
and  smalt,  from  Magna  Gratia,  is  far 
inferior  to  that  in  the  British  and  other 
Museums. 


XII.  Terre  Cottb,  or  Unfathted 
and  CoABHER  Pottery.  —  This  collec- 
tion, wWdv  w  very  «s.\imran«,  l»  m- 
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ranged  in  3  rooms  beyond  the  mediaeval 
objects  and  ancient  glass.  The  speci- 
mens in  the  First  Room  are  principally 
coarse  vessels  connected  with  domestic 
economy,  very  similar  to  thoSe  now  in 
use  in  this  country.  In  the  recess  of  the 
window  are  two  Gliraria,  or  cage  vases, 
in  which  the  ancients  fattened  dormice 
(glires),  which  they  considered  as  a 
great  culinaiy  delicacy.  In  one  of  the 
presses  opp6site  the  entrance  is  a  fine 
bowl  with  low  reliefs  in  red  Arezzo 
ware,  covered  with  bas-reliefs,  and 
with  the  hospitable  inscription,  BIBE, 
AMICE  DE  MEO. — Room  IJ,  OA  the 
floor  are  several  Ett^uscan  sepulchral 
urns  in  terracotta,  each  having  a  re- 
cumbent figure  on  the  lid ;  and  near  the 
window  two  colossal  statues  of  Hy^eia 
or  Juno,  or  of  -^sculapius  or  Jupiter, 
found  at  Pompeii ;  2  puteals,  or  mouths 
of  wells  or  cisterns,  with  reliefs.  In 
the  presses  are  preserved  the  cele- 
brated Voiscian  bas-reliefe  found  at 
Velletri,  and  formerly  in  ^he  Museo 
Borgia  there ;  they  are  unfortunately 
mere  fragments,  but  in  a  good  early 
or  EtrUscan  style:  they  represent 
warriors  on  horseback  and  in  cha- 
riots ;  traces  of  painting  still  exist  on 
them.  In  another  of  the  presses  in 
this  room  is  a  curious  collection  of 
those  money-boxes,  still  used  in  many 
countries  on  the  continent,  and  in 
Italy  called  Carosetle  and  Salvi  De-^ 
nari,  in  which  coin  can  be  introduced 
but  not  withdrawn  without  breaking 
the  vessel,  a  mode  used  by  children 
and  the  lower  orders  to  deposit  their 
savings :  in  one  of  these  vaSes  are  the 
hoardings  of  an  inhabitant  of  Pompeii, 
18  centuries  ago,  consisting  of  several 
coins  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  The 
collection  of  earthenware  lamps,  in  such 
general  use  amongst  the  poorer  classes, 
IS  very  extensive;  one  for  10  cir- 
cular wicks,  and  another  in  the  form 
of  an  ancient  galley,  are  elegant. — 
Room  in.  The  presses  here  are  filled 
with  reliefs  in  terracotta,  with  small 
busts,  votive  figures,  legs,  arms,  &c., 
statuettes,  and  numerous  unpainted 
vases,  some  with  Etruscan  forms.  A 
series  of  ex  voiosy  or  offerings  for  cure^ 
effected,  chldffy  from  Calvl. 


the 


Recrossing  the  great  stairs,  we  reach 


XIII.  CumjeanCollecti6n,  fonbed 
by  the  late  Prince  of  Syracuse,  and 
purchased  by  the  Prince  of  Carignano, 
who  presented  it  to  the  Museum.  It 
consists  exclusively  of  objects  disco- 
vered in  excavations  made  at  Cumae, 
principally  of  vases  in  terracotta,  and 
bronzes.  There  are  taiany  specimens  of 
coloured  glass,  ladies'  ornaments,  such 
as  combs,  toothpicks,  a  paper-knife, 
some  good  Greek  jewellery,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  2nd  room  a  wax  head  or 
ihask  found  in  a  tomb,  and  supposed  to 
be  the  portrait  of  its  occupant.  One  of 
the  vases  in  terracotta,  in  the  Italo- 
Greek  style,  with  bas  reliefs  of  12 
figures  representing  the  combats  of  the 
Amazons  and  Lapithse,  is  particulairly 
worthy  of  notice. 

Ascending  now  to  the  iipp^r  floor 
of  the  I^alace,  we  reach,  at  the  head  of 
the  great  stiEiirs,  oh  the  rt. — 


XJV.  Collection  of  Goij^  and 
Silver  Ornaments,  and  Vases, 
Cameos,  Gems,  and  Articles  of 
FooD)  Colours,  &c.  {Oggetti  Preziosi), — 
The  mosaic  which  forms  the  floor 
of  this  apartment  is  ancient ;  the  por- 
tion at  the  entrance,  representing  a 
watchdog  chsuned,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion Cave  Canem,  ^beware  of  the 
Dog,  was  found  at  the  entrance  to  the. 
House  of  the  Tragic  Poet  at  Pom- 
peii. This  room  is  surrounded  by 
presses.  On  entering,  in  the  twq  on 
the  left  are  preserved  the  silver 
ornaments  and  vases:  amongst  the 
latter  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice, 
— a  silver  vase  from  Herculaneum,  with 
reliefs  representing  the  Apotheosis  of 
Homer  ;      a    very   handsome     sllves 

large  ?.me?.  o^  ^^qou^n  ^^^^-^  ^ocnxn^^^^ 
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sundial  in  the  singular  form  of  a 
shoulder  of  Ibacon;  on  its  surface 
are  engraved  the  names  of  the  months 
and  certain  lines  to  enable  the  ob- 
server to  determine  the  hour  by  the 
projection  of  the  shade  cast  by  a 
style  upon  them ;  from  gnomic  con- 
siderations it  would  appear  that  this 
singular  little  instrument  was  con- 
structed rather  for  the  latitude  of 
Rome  than  for  that  of  Pompeii,  where 
it  was  found.  Another  remarkable 
specimen  in  the  same  press  is  what 
from  its  form  appears  to  have  been  a 
reading-glass,  or  concavo-convex  lens : 
the  decomposed  state  of  the  glass  pre- 
vents its  magnifying  powers  being 
now  tested.  Press  2  contains  three 
very  handsome  tripods  or  incense- 
burners  ;  two  very  beautiful  cups 
with  rich  foliage  inhigh  relief;  two 
small  vases  with  reliefs  of  male  and 
female  centaurs  and  lovely  Cupids; 
a  series  of  silver  vessels  found  at 
Pompeii,  in  the  House  of  Meleager ;  a 
collection  of  rings  from  the  Greek 
tombs  of  Armento  in  the  province  of 
Basilicata;  and  a  collection  of  plate, 
including  jelly -moulds,  dishes,  &c., 
discovered  at  Pompeii  in  1836.  Near 
here,  upon  a  marble  pedestal,  are 
exhibited  2  very  beautiful  Greek  ear- 
rings, discovered  recently  nearTaranto, 
given  to  the  Museum  by  Baron  Cha- 
tillon :  Press  3  contains  gold  ornaments, 
amongst  which  are  worthy  of  notice 
— a  gold  chain,  armlet,  necklace,  a 
matrimonial  ring  and  earrings,  found 
with  a  female  skeleton  in  the  House 
of  Diomed  at  Pompeii  (see  p.  223) ; 
several  armlets  with  serpents*  heads, 
some  with  inscriptions,  from  the 
same  place ;  graceful  brooches  with 
small  figures  of  Bacchus  and  other 
•divinities;  a  series  of  gold  articles 
from  the  tombs  at  Ruvo,  celebrated 
for  their  Etruscan  vases,  consisting 
of  a  lady's  necklace  formed  of  heads  of 
the  bearded  Bacchus,  acorns,  &c.  Ear- 
rings richly  chased ;  two  small  co- 
loured smalt  bottles,  on  handsome  gold 
stands,  to  contain  perfumes;  a  hand- 
some necklace  from  S.  Agata  dei 
€?o/i,  the  aDcient  Salfcula;  a  portion  of 
another  from  Nola,  composed  of  richly 


chased  gold  cylinders,  inlaid  with  gar- 
nets ;  several  rings  from  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii — amongst  the  latter,  one 
(468)  having  still  the  finger-bone  of  the 
wearer  in  it ;  a  Roman  bulla  worn  round 
the  neck  ;  an  elaborately  worked 
circlet  in  gold,  for  the  head,  set  with 
garnets,  from  Frassana;  an  ibex  or 
bouquetin  in  massive  gold  from  Edessa 
in  Asia — it  belonged  to  the  Museo 
Borgia ;  gold  leaf,  necklaces,  earrings, 
fibulae,  hair-pins,  &c.  &c.  Upon  a 
pedestal  stands  the  large  gold  lamp, 
discovered  near  the  sea-gate  at 
Pompeii  in  1 863.  Before  the  window 
is  the  celebrated  Tazza  Farnese,  in 
onyx  or  sardonyx  considered  as  the 
most  precious  object  of  its  kind  that 
has  been  preserved  to  us.  It  consists  of 
a  shallow  cup  of  8  inches  in  diameter, 
richly  decorated  with  reliefs  both 
within  and  without.  Outside  it  is 
ornamented  with  the  head  of  Medusa, 
covering  the  whole  surface ;  within 
with  a  richly  sculptured  group  of  seven 
figures,  which  have  given  rise  to  much 
antiquarian  discussion  as  to  the  sub- 
ject it  represents.  Visconti  considers 
it  to  refer  to  the  fecundation  of  Egypt 
produced  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile,  personified  by  the  figure  of  an 
old  man  seated  beside  a  tree,  and  a 
female  on  a  sphinx ;  whilst  Quaranta 
supposes  it  to  be  relative  to  the  festival 
of  the  harvest,  instituted  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  when  he  founded 
Alexandria. 

The  presses  on  the  right-hand  wall 
contain,  first,  several  articles  of  food 
and  of  household  use — dates,  walnuts, 
figs,  pine-kernels,  pomegranate-seeds, 
eggs,  oil  desiccated,  &c.  Not  the  least 
curious  object  here  is  a  loaf  of  bread 
on  which  is  impressed  the  baker's 
name,  Q.  Cranius,  and  several  of  the 
eighty  loaves  discovered  in  a  baker's 
oven  at  Pompeii  in  1862.  Portions  of 
nets,  with  the  needles  used  in  making 
them ;  jars,  in  earthenware  and  glass, 
containing  oil,  olives,  and  grain ;  corks 
for  bottles ;  and  a  slab  with  spatula  for 
preparing  pills.  There  are  also  several 
carbonized  remains  of  wearing  apparel, 
of    ropes,  nets,   6e«L-iVLe\\%,   %\w5ii  us 
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tritons,  cones,  cyprese,  &c.,  still  pre- 
serving their  colours.  In  one  of  these 
presses  is  the  purse,  containing  coins 
of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  found  "with 
a  skeleton  in  a  house  at  Pompeii.  In 
two  other  presses  are  preserved  the 
contents  of  a  colour  -  dealer's  shop, 
consisting  of  masses  of  different 
colours,  all  metallic,  of  sulphur, 
pumicestone,  talc — in  this  case  a  variety 
of  foliated  gypsum;  and  in  that  on 
the  rt.  of  the  entrance  is  a  large  speci- 
men of  Amianthus  tissue  or  cloth, 
used  in  burning  and  collecting  the 
ashes  of  the  dead — it  was  found  in  a 
cinerary  urn  near  Vasto,  in  the 
Abruzzi;  beneath  some  interesting 
sculptures  in  ivoi^y  of  recent  discovery 
at  Pompeii,  amongst  -which  a  small 
statue  of  Hercules,  nearly  in  the  same 
attitude  as  the  Ercole  Farnese ;  frag- 
ments of  a  group  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  copy  of  the  Toro  Far- 
nese ;  and  a  small  statue  of  Venus, 
remarkable  for  being  covered  .with  a 
gold  coating. 

In  a  series  of  glass  cases  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  are  the  cameos, 
intaglios,  rings,  &c.  Some  of  the 
cameos  are  veiy  beautiful:  such  as 
Jupiter  destroying  the  Titans  ;  a  fine 
head  of  Medusa;  lola  with  the  club 
of  Hercules ;  a  head  of  Lysimmachus 
horned ;  a  copy  of  the  part  of  the 
Toro  Farnese  group  which  represents 
the  son  of  Antiope  releasing  Dirce 
from  the  bull's  head,  and  which  is  said 
to  have  been  used  under  M.  Angelo's 
direction  in  the  restoration  of  that 
celebrated  specimen  of  ancient  statuary ; 
a  good  head  of  Augustus,  and  one  of 
Tiberius  in  paste.  Amongst  the  intag- 
lios are  a  good  likeness  of  Galba ;  a 
cornelian  in  the  form  of  a  bulla,  with 
the  heads  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Lucilla  engraved  upon  it ;  a  cornelian 
with  the  head  of  Apollo,  suiTounded 
by  the  12  signs  of  the  Zodiac;  Ajax 
and  Cassandra,  &c.  In  the  3rd  case 
are  several  specimens  of  onyx  and 
cornelian  prepared  for  the  work  of 
the  cameo  engraver.  The  4th  case 
contains  a  very  rich  collection  of 
hnger-riDgs.    One  from   fiuvo  has  a 
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large  but  coarse  emerald  set  into  it : 
the  stone  is  pierced  with  a  cavity,  in 
which  poison  is  supposed  to  have  been 
secreted.  (85)  A  massive  gold  ring  with 
a  fine  male  head,  probably  of  Marcus 
Brutus,  with  the  name  of  the  Greek 
artist  Anaxalas  beneath :  it  was  dis- 
covered in  a  Boman  tomb  near 
Capua,  and  forms  one  of  the  im- 
portant additions  of  recent  date 
to  the  collection  of  Oggetti  Preziosi, 
One  ring  has  an  historical  interest, 
a  cameo  with  a  comic  mask;  when 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  Charles  III. 
had  it  mounted  as  a  ring,  which  he 
wore  for  years.  On  embarking  to 
assume  the  crown  of  Spain,  he  took  it 
from  his  finger,  saying  he  would 
carry  away  nothing  from  the  king- 
dom he  had  govern^  so  long,  ordering 
it  to  be  replaced  in  the  Museum;  a 
trait  characteristic  of  that  excellent 
sovereign,  which  has  not  been  imitated 
by  his  dethroned  successor. 

Beyond  the   collection    of   Oggetti 
Preziosi  is  the  once  so-called 


XV.  Reserved  Cabinet,  or  Jtaccolta 
Fomografica,  a  part  of  the  museum 
formerly  hermetrically  closed.  It  is 
now  open  to  male  visitors  alone,  among 
whom  youths  and  persons  in  holy 
orders  are  excluded. 

Opposite  to  the  collection  of  Oggetti 
Preziosi  opens 


XVI.  The  Numismatic  Collection, 
now  in  progress  of  arrangement  by 
Cay.  Fiorelli.  It  contains,  it  is  said, 
40,000  specimens,  and  ^  is  particularly 
rich  in  medals  and  coins  of  Magna 
Grajcia,  Sicily,  and  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  large  series  of  coins  pre- 
served at  the  Mint  have  been  recently 
added  to  it,  as  well  as  a  series  of  Papal 
medals  given  by  Pius  IX.  The  nu- 
mismatic collection,  formerly  very 
difficult   of   %j(ice.<s>'&^  \s»  XkJssR   wjrwSs.^ 
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XVII.  The  CoLiECttoN  OF  Smaller 
Bronzes  occupies  2  spacious  halls, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  palace,  and  brings 
before  us  the  objects  of  every-day 
life  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii. 
As  most  of  them  indicate  their  use, 
we  shall  only  point  out  the  most  re- 
markable. Kitchen  utensils,  such  as 
caldrons,  saucepans,  frying-pans,  &c. 
On  a  mosaic  table  is  a  portable  stove, 
in  the  form  of  a  mediaeval  castle,  having 
towers  at  each  comer,  with  a  compart- 
ment surrounding  for  heating  water, 
on  the  same  principles  as  in  our  modem 
kitchen-ranges ;  the  machicolations 
are  supposed  to  have  been  used  to  sup- 
port spits  over  the  central  brazier. 
Moulds  for  jellies,  in  the  form  of 
birds,  rabbits,  hares,  &c. :  the  collec- 
tion of  steelyards,  balances,  and 
weights  is  very  interesting,  especially 
those  discovered  at  (H),  in  1758.  Many 
of  the  scales,  balances,  and  weights 
are  similar  to  those  now  in  use  at 
Naples.  A  pair  of  scales  has  its  beam" 
graduated,  with  a  moveable  weight  at- 
tached to  it,  to  mark  the  fractional  parts. 
One  of  the  steelyards  is  marked  on  the 
beam  with  Roman  numerals  from  x  to 
xxxx,  and  bears  an  inscription  stating 
that  it  had  been  compared  with  the 
standard  in  the  Capitol — exacta.  in. 
CAPiTo/io — during  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian. Several  of  the  counterpoises 
of  these  steelyards  present  forms  of 
interest.  One  of  them  is  in  the  form 
of  a  bust  of  Rome  Triumphant,  wear- 
ing a  helmet  on  which  are  small 
figures  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  The 
lamps  and  lampstrxnds  offer  remarkable 
variety  and  ^ace  of  invention  and  of 
form,  some  with  handsome  reliefs.  Can- 
delabra: one  of  the  most  elegant  of 
which  yet  discovered  at  P.  stands  3  ft. 
high.  On  a  rectangular  plinth  rises 
a  rich  pillar,  surmounted  by  a  capital. 
On  the  front  of  the  pillar  is  a  comic 
mask,  and  on  the  opposite  side  the 
head  of  a  bull,  with  the  Greek  word 
Bucranion.  From  the  extreme  points 
of  the  abacus,  four  ornamented 
branches  project;  the  lamps  i^rhich 
now  hang  from  them,  though  ancient, 
are  not  those  which  belonged  to  the 
stand,  and  wete  not  found  with  it.  .  . 


The  pillar  is  not  placed  in  the  centre, 
but  at  one  end  of  the  plinth.  .  .  The 
space  thus  obtained  may  have  served 
a  stand  for  the  oil-vase  used  in  supply- 
ing the  lamps.  The  plinth  is  inlaid 
with  silver,  representing  vine-leaves, 
grapes,  &c.,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of 
silver,  the  stem  and  fruit  of  bright 
brass.  On  one  side  is  an  altar  with  a 
fire  upon  it ;  on  the  other  a  Bacchus 
naked,  with  his  thick  hair  plaited  and 
bound  with  ivy.  He  rides  on  a  pan- 
ther, and  has  his  1.  hand  in  the  atti- 
tude of  holding  reins  ;  with  the  rt.  he 
raises  a  drinking-horn.  This  beauti- 
ful lamp  was  found  in  the  house  of 
Arrius  Uiomedes  at  l^ompeii.  Houses 
hold  Fwmitfire :  two  seats,  or  hiseUia,  in 
bronze,  with  inlaid  ornaments  in  sil- 
ver, and  heads  of  horses  and  swans,  of 
beautiful  workmanship,  like  that  found 
at  Osimo,  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Collegio  Romano  at  Rome ;  a  triclinium 
(1393)  or  seat,  used  by  the  Romans 
at  their  meals ;  a  very  curious  vessel 
for  heating  water  (1386),  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  modern  tea-urns,  having, 
like  the  Russian  samovars^  a  space 
for  charcoal  in  the  centre;  and  ano- 
ther apparatus  (1384)  on  the  same 
principle  of  the  water  surrounding  the 
fii'e,  on  a  handsome  tripod;  a  beautiful 
tripod  (13.59)  for  a  brazier,  each  arm 
ornamented  with  winged  sphinxes,  and 
the  rim  of  the  brazier  itself  decorated 
with  reliefs  of  flower-wreaths  and 
bull's  heads ;  a  fine  tassa,  or  flat  bowl 
(1436),  with  inlaid  flowers  in  silver; 
several  leaden  vessels  for  holding  water, 
with  rude  cast  rieliefs ;  a  Roman  Congius, 
or  measure  of  ea)[>ac|ty,  bearing  also 
an  inscription  of  having  been  verified 
at  the  Capitol  in  the  6th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Vespasian.  Surgical  insb'u- 
mentsy  &c.:  the  surreal  instruments 
are  very  curious,  and  differ  little  from 
many  now  in  use.  One  of  these  in- 
struments is  vciy  similar  to  the  specu- 
lum uteri  which  was  invented  as  a  new 
instrument  in  modern  times.  This 
collection  will  be  well  worth  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  professional  tra- 
veller. Writing  materials,  which  com- 
prise numerous  ink-vases  with  remains 
of  ink  •,  one  of  -wYvVOoi  V\\\v  ^^^^t^  ^a^t^^. 
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found  at  Tnrriemm,  the  modem  Ter- 
Uzzif  in  the  province  of  Bari,  has  on  it 
the  seven  divinities  that  presided  over 
the  days  of  the  week,  inlud  in  silver — 
it  is  probably  of  the  time  of  Trajan ; 
it  vras  illustrated  by  Martorelli  in  two 
4to.  vols.,  de  Theca  Calamaria,  Amongst 
the  other  objects  of  this  class  are — the 
calamuSf  the  style  and  its  case,  the 
tabulcB  or  tablets  covered  with  wax  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  button 
or  umbilicus,  which  prevented  the 
pages  touching  when  closed,  and  a  reed 
cut  in  the  form  of  a  modem  pen. 
Musicai  instruments  comprise  the  flute, 
the  sistrum,  cymbals  of  brass,  and  a 
singular  clarionet  without  lateral  holes, 
but  surrounded  by  metal  tubes,  the 
real  object  of  which  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  Tesseres,  or 
tickets  for  the  theatre,  bearing  numbers. 
BeUs  for  cattle  present  no  difference 
from  those  which  are  still  in  use  in 
the  country;  fish-hooks,  &c.  The 
articles  for  the  toilet  comprise  mirrors 
of  metal,  pins,  ivory  bodkins,  rings, 
necklaces,  combs,  earrings,  brace- 
lets, hairpins,  the  ornaments  called 
bullae,  and  pots  for  rouge.  The  dis- 
taffs, spindles,  thimbles,  and  small 
spinning-wheels  show  what  were  among 
the  occupations  of  the  Roman  ladies. 
A  very  curious  instrument  of  seven 
tubes  in  ivory  covered  with  bronze, 
similar  to  the  modem  bagpipe  of  the 
Abruzzi  mountaineers,  or  Zampognrtri, 
found  in  the  barracks  at  Pompeii.  The 
other  articles  in  these  rooms  include 
loaded  and  ordinary  dice,  door-hinges 
of  bronze,  locks,  keys  (a  set  of  which 
were  found  with  a  skeleton  in  the 
House  of  Diomed  at  Pompeii),  latches, 
bolts,  door-handles  richly  worked, 
screws,  metal  articles  of  horse  trappings, 
and  harness,  bridles,  stirrups,  &c.  In 
one  of  the  presses  are  preserved  the 
celebrated  Heracleian  Tables,  two 
oblong  plates  of  bronze,  found,  in 
1732,  at  Luce,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Salandrella,  in  Calabria,  near  the  site 
of  ancient  Heracleia,  and  illustrated 
by  Mazzocchi.  The  first  Table,  en- 
graved 300  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  describes  a  field  sacred  to 
BacchnSf   which  had   been  appropri- 


ated by  some  inhabitants  of  Hera- 
cleia; it  records  the  steps  taken,  in  a 
general  assembly  of  the  citizens,  to 
restore  the  land  to  its  religious  uses,  to 
define  its  boundaries,  to  settle  the  terms 
on  which  it  was  to  be  let,  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  to  be  cultivated,  &c. 
The  second  Table  records  the  same 
arrangements  in  regard  to  a  field  sa- 
cred to  Minerva.  Both  inscriptions  are 
in  Greek  characters.  The  reverse  side 
of  the  latter  has  on  it  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, a  fragment  of  the  Lex  Servilia, 
enacted  B.C.  45,  relative  to  the  cen- 
sus of  the  population  of  towns, 
to  the  distribution  of  bread  and  the 
making  of  the  roads:  it  is  a  most 
important  document  for  the  ancient 
municipal  laws  of  Italy.  A  portion  of 
the  fii*st  table  had  been  sold  at  Rome 
in  1735  to  one  of  the  Fairfax  family, 
who  carried  it  to  England,  where  it  was 
published  by  Maittaire  in  1736.  The 
Cavaliere  Guevara  recovered  it,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Charles  III.  The  iron  stocks 
found  in  the  quarter  of  the  soldiers  at 
Pompeii,  consisting,  like  those  still  seen 
in  some  of  our  English  country  towns,  of 
a  set  of  square  spaces  for  the  legs  on  an 
horizontal  bar,  closed  by  another  move- 
able one;  four  skeletons  were  found 
with  this  instrument  of  punishment, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
prisoners  at  the  time  the  town  was  over^ 
whelmed.  Amongst  the  very  recent 
discoveries  made  at  P.  is  a  marble 
table,  enclosed  in  a  bronze  rim,  and 
supported  on  very  graceful  legs,  on  each 
of  which  is  a  figure  in  relief,  holding  a 
rabbit;  and  a  large  money  case, 
strongly  bound  in  iron  and  bronze,  dis- 
covered in  1864,  near  the  Sea  Gate  at 
Pompeii,  it  was  empty  of  any  valuable 
contents  when  opened.  Among  the 
miscellaneous  objects  worthy  of  notice 
are—  a  very  curious  and  highly  orna- 
mented farrier's  hoof-cutter;  several 
flesh-hooks,  similar  to  those  so  long 
supposed  to  have  been  instruments 
of  Christian  torture;  good  engraved 
patera*  or  mirrors ;  a  collection  of  lead 
weights,  bearing  the  words  Emis  and 
Habebis;  several  leaden  vases  used 
by  the  ancientft  fox  ^^\!A.'K«sJ«^^^^^s2t.\ 
iron  toxiiacfta  tci^<\%  qH  ^^^^^  \«k*»  ^ 
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that  metal ;    iron  gratings,  tires   for 
chariot-wheels,  &c. 

Opening  out  of  the  2nd  Hall  of  the 
Small  Bronzes  is — 


XVIII.  Collection  of  Etruscan 
OR  Italo-Greek  Vases.' — One  of  the 
most  important  in  Europe.  It  contains 
upwards  of  3600  specimens  placed 
in  a  suite  of  S  rooms.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  arranged  departments  of  the 
Museum  at  the  present  moment.  The 
numbers  on  red  paper  correspond  with 
those  given  in  the  last  edition  of 
Aloe's  Catalogue  (1861),  "which  de- 
scribes the  most  important  speci' 
mens.  The  rooms  are  paved  in 
ancient  mosaics,  all  greatly  restored 
and  repaired,  commencing  at  the 
further  end  on  the  side  of  the  rooms 
until  lately  of  the  small  bronzes,  now 
of  the  Santangelo  Collections.  Ist  or 
Circular  Hall  (1)  contains  several  of 
the  smaller  vases  from  Southern  Italy, 
the  ground  in  general  black,  the 
paintings  white  or  coloured ;  the  large 
black  vases  with  gilding  on  the  neck,  in 
the  form  of  an  Etruscan  necklace,  are 
from  Cumse,  closely  resembling  those 
from  Cyrenaca  in  the  British  Museum. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room,  the  vase  No. 
690,  found  at  Armento,  represents  the 
Gods  presiding  over  the  feasts  of  the 
Ainbervalia ;  three  in  the  style  of  those 
from  Cervetri,  with  rude  black  and  red 
figures  arranged  in  zones ;  one  (685) 
with  representations  of  lions,  antelopes, 
and  other  animals.  In  the  presses  are 
several  for  domestic  use  in  coarse  black 
ware,  similar  to  those  found  at  Cervetri, 
Chiusi  and  Sarteano,  &c.,  in  Tuscany. 
Two  models  of  Italo-Greek  tombs  have 
been  placed  in  this  room,  to  show  how 
the  vases  of  the  collection  have  been 
generally  found,— 2nd  Room  (2).  The 
mosaic  here  is  formed  of  coloured 
marbles,  and  represents  flowers,  and 
naval  emblems.  Vase  1755,  Orestes  and 
Electi*a  sitting  on  the  tomb  of  Aga- 
memnon,  with  their  names  in  Greek 
letters.  No.  1758,  of  a  beautiful  shape, 
from  the  Basilicata,  represents  Cupid 
Ja  Mjs  chariot,  the  £gure8  white  on 


a  black  ground;  1769.  the  carrying 
off  of  Paris;  1767.  Perseus  slaying 
Medusa  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
the  metamorphosis  of  Pegasus;  1762. 
Hercules  carrying  off  the  Tripod ;  1 1 50. 
Agamemnon  carrying  off  the  daughter 
of  Chryres;  1708.  combat  with  the 
Amazons  on  one  side,  and  Theseus  and 
Antiope  on  the  other. — Srd  Boom  (3). 
The  floor  a  handsome  black  and  white 
mosaic  from  Pompeii.  1988.  A  sacri- 
fice, showing  various  utensils  used, 
amongst  others  a  painted  Etruscan  vase ; 
1986.  a  combat  of  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapithaj;  1979.  Ampelus  ridingon  a 
panther,  with  a  genius  above  and  a  chace 
below,  from  S.  Agata  dei  Goti,  the 
ancient  Saticula;  1983.  combat  over 
the  body  of  Patroclus. — ith  Room  (4). 
Vases,  chiefly  from  Ruvo  and  Canosa. 
The  white  and  black  mosaic  on  the  floor 
represents  sea  monsters  and  dolphins, 
surrounded  by  the  walls  of  a  town,  and 
a  fisherman  with  his  landing-net  in 
the  centre.  21 96.  a  very  beautiful  vase, 
with  paintings  relating  to  the  marriage 
of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne;  2200.  the 
Oath  of  Pelops  and  (Enomaus  with 
the  principal  gods,  each  having  his 
name  in  Greek;  2202.  Perseus  pre- 
senting the  head  of  Medusa  to  Mi- 
nerva.— bth  Room  (5).  The  mosaic 
here  is  in  white,  black,  and  coloured 
marbles.  In  this  apartment  are  some 
of  the  finest  vases,  as  regards  execu- 
tion, in  the  Museum.  The  pearl  per- 
haps of  the  collection  (2422),  placed  on 
a  column,  and  under  glass,  was  found  at 
Nola,  enclosed  in  a  rough  terracotta 
outer  one,  and  is  in  as  good  preservation 
as  the  day  it  came  out  of  the  potter's  fur- 
nace. It  represents  the  Burning  of  Troy, 
with  the  leading  incidents  of  the  closing 
scene  of  the  Iliad.  At  the  altar  is  Priam, 
prepared  to  receive  the  deathblow  from 
Pyrrhus,  while  the  dead  body  of  Polites 
lies  at  hit  feet,  Hecuba  is  sitting  dis- 
consolate on  the  ground,  and  Ulysses 
and  Diomed  stand  by,  spectators  of  the 
scene.  Beyond  this  group  is  Ajax  '' 
threatening  Cassandra  with  death,  as 
she  clings  to  the  Palladium  for  safety. 
In  the  distance,  ^neas  is  seen  with 
Anchises  on  lus  back,  and  leading 
Ascanius  to  tlie  «l\iv&.    The  vase  is 
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marked  with  the  Greek  word  KAA02, 
three  times  repeated,  to  signify  how 
beautiful  it   was   considered  by  the 
ancients  :  it  contained   human  ashes. 
2421.  A  Tery  fine  yase  from  Ruvo, 
with    the    combat    of   Achilles  and 
Penthesilea;    2419.   a  very  beautiful 
Tase    or    olla,    with    a     representa- 
tion of  the  Greek  Nedinia^  or  Roman 
VinaliOf  the  closing  feast  of  the  Tint- 
age,  with  a    sacrifice  to  Bacchus — it 
was  found  at  Nocera;  2412  a  Baccha- 
nalian procession,  headed  by  Marsyas 
and  brought  up  by  Oinos,  Bacchus,  and 
Mystis  ;  2410.  an  Indian  Bacchus  and  2 
Centaurs  despatching  a  Greek  warrior. 
— 6fA  Boom    (6).  The  floor    here  is 
formed  of  a  mosaic  from  Herculaneum, 
in  coloured  marbles.    A  great  number 
of  the  vases  in  this  room  are  painted 
with  black  figures  on  a  red  ground,  dif- 
ferent from  the  majority  of  those  of 
Magna  Qrecia:  many  are  from  Vulci 
and  Etruria,  properly  so  called.    The 
gigantic  vase  in  the  centre  was  found  at 
Kuvo ;  2460.  a  handsome  one  with  paint- 
ing of  a  very  ancient  style,  with  coloured 
figures  of  Jupiter  in  a  chariot  accom* 
panied  by  Mercury  and  Minerva,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  a  combat.  2481.  ^neas 
carrying  ofPAnchises,  with  Ascanius, 
*  Creusa,  and  Achates.    In  the  presses 
around  is  a  fine  collection  of  paterse, 
or  shallow  vases  with  handles,  many 
having    representations  of  fishes  and 
animsds ;  2839  and  2840  are  a  splendid 
pair  with  white  wreaths  of  vine-leaves 
inside  and  figures  out.    The  series  of 
coloured  painted  vases  in  this  room  is 
also  very  beautiful. — Uh  Room  ( 7).  The 
presses  here  are  filled  with  vases  of  a 
miscellaneous  kind ;  the  drinking-cups 
in  the  shape  of  bearded  heads  of  men, 
of  horses  and  stags,  are  very  beautiful ; 
2855.  a  very  valuable  vase  represent- 
ing the  sepulchral  cippus  K>f  a  cer- 
tain  Laius,  surrounded    by  plants  of 
the  funereal  asphodelus,  with  a  Greek 
inscription;     a  large  one    (2087)    of 
Hercules  slaying  the  Minotaur,  and 
another  (3089)  of  Hercules  and  Cen- 
taurs, are  in  the  best  style  of  ceramic 
painting ;  2873.  a  Balsamario  vase,  with 
a  representation  of  one  of  the  Labours 
of  Hercules;  there  are  several  other 


figures,with  their  names,  and  that  of  the . 
maker,  Asteas.    This  remarkable  vase 
was  found  at  Psestum.  2883.  a  fragment 
of  a  large  vase,  with  a  portion  of  a  com- 
position full  of  spirit  and  anatomical 
expression,  of  the  Titans  attempting  to 
reach  Olympus.    3135.  a  small  Bal- 
samario from  Locri,    with  a    lovely 
female  figure  playing  upon  a  lyre,  with 
the  inscription,  KaA.c$oic6s,  *'How  pretty 
you  are.*'    %thRoom{%),  The  mosaic  of 
the  floor  here  is  in  coloured  marbles  from 
Pompeii.  The  remarkable  objects  here 
are  the  5  gigantic  vases  on  the  floor  of 
the  apartment,  from  Ruvo  and  Canosa« 
all  placed  on  ancient  and  moveable 
pedestals,  the  bottom  of  each  ending 
in  a  cone  that  fits  into  a  corresponding 
base  in  pottery,  the  latter  rarely  deco- 
rated ;  one  (3255)  the  principal  sub- 
ject being  the  death  of  Archemorus,  son 
of  Lycur^us    King  of  Thessaly  and 
of  Eurydice ;   on  the  narrow  part  is 
the  history  of  CEnomaus  and  Pelops ; 
lower  down  are  Hipsipyle,  Eurydice, 
and  Amphiarius,  and  below  this  a  very 
interesting  scene  of  a  female  laying  out 
the  body  of  Archemorus,  with  servants 
bearing  vases  to  be  placed    in    the 
tomb  of  the    deceased;    several    of 
the  figures  on  this  vase,  which  was 
discovered  at  Ruvo,  have  their  Greek 
names  affixed.  Another  (3S»52),  also 
from  Ruvo,    is   remarkable  for    the 
has  -  reliefs  in  red  terracotta  on  the 
neck;  the  paintings  below  represent 
Diana  in  her  car  drawn  by  stags,  and 
Hercules  carrying  off  the  Cretan  bull ; 
3256  is   the   largest  known   painted 
vase,  being   5    n.   8   in.  high,    and 
7  ft.  2  in  circumference,  the  principal 
subjects  being  combats  of  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans,  of  Achilles  and  Penthe- 
silea,    &c. ;      3253,     from      Canosa, 
although  not  so  ^  large,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  Museum :  the 
paintings  on  it  represent  Darius  medi- 
tating the  conquest  of  Greece,  with 
Jupiter  and  Mercury  above  assuring 
Greece   of  their   support:    below  is 
seen  the  minister  of  Darius,  seated  at     i 
a  table,  receiving  the  subsidies  flrom     \ 
certain  towns,  and  holding  a  tablet,  on 
which  is  written,  m  <3T^5&  0&»x«^^»^ 
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before  him  in  a  bag ;  all  the  principal 
figures,  have  their  names  affixed  in 
Greek  letters.  The  last  of  the  large 
vases,  3254,  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
also  from  Canosa,  represents  the  his- 
tory of  the  death  and  sacrifices  at  the 
tomb  of  Patroclns.  The  funeral  pile, 
with  the  words  UarpoKKov  Ta^otr,  * '  the 
tomb  of  Patroclus,'*  on  it.  Whilst  a 
human  sacrifice  has  been  made,  and 
other  victims  await  their  fate,  Achilles 
pouFS  out  libations.  On  one  side  the 
body  of  Hector  is  seen  attached  to  the 
car  that  was  to  be  drawn  three  times 
round  the  bier;  the  old  man  with 
a  lyre  is  supposed  to  represent  Ho- 
mer. Near  this  fine  vase,  and  upon 
a  marble  column,  are  3  beautiful 
Balsamarii^  or  bottle-shaped  vases  ;  the 
largest  (2991)  has  bas-reliefs  of  he 
punishment  of  Marsyas,  of  Apollo,  and 
of  the  Muses ;  the  second  (2890)  with 
a  group  of  an  Amazon  on  horseback 
pursued  by  a  griffin ;  and  the  third, 
perhaps  ti^e  most  remarkable  of  all, 
with  a  painted  relief  in  different  colours, 
and  traces  of  gilding. 

The  collection  of  vases  from  Cumaj, 
made  by  the  late  Count  of  Syracuse, 
has  been  arranged  in  the  apartments 
on  the  Entresol,  opposite  to  the  Ancient 
Glass  smd  Terre-cotte  rooms.  (See  p. 
165.) 


XIX.   COLLESCTION  OF  THE  PaP¥RI, 

placed  in  a  series  of  rooms  in  the  1. 
wing  on  ascending  the  great  staircase, 
before  entering  the  picture  gallery. — 
This  collection  excites  the  strongest 
interest^  not  merely  for  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  ancient  writings,  but 
also  &>r  the  skill  with  which  masses 
of  blackened  matter,  buried  tor  cen- 
turies, and  changed  by  the  action 
of  air  and  moisture  into  what  were 
at  first  oon^dered  to  be  sticks  of  char- 
coal, have  be^i  unrolled  and  success- 
fully deciphered.  Nearly  the  whole 
collection  was  discovered  in  1752,  in 
a  suburban  villa  at  HtHrculaneum,  in 
a  small  room  which  had  evidently  been 
a  library,  for  the  papyri  w^re  ranged 
in  presses  FOiind  the  walls  of  the 
apartment.     The  workmen  destroyed 


those  which  were  first  discovered, 
thinking  that  they  were  mere  pieces 
of  charcoal;  but  on  the  opening  of 
this  room  the  remarkable  arrangement 
of  the  rolls  excited  curiosity,  and  led  to 
the  discovery  of  Greek  and  Latin  words. 
The  whole  collection  in  the  villa  was 
then  carefully  preserved,  and  deposited^ 
in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Portici,  toge- 
ther with  seven  inkstands  of  various 
forms,  a  stylus  and  its  case,  bronze  busts 
of  Epicurus,  Zeno,  and  Hermachus, 
bearing  their  names  in  Greek  letters, 
and  other  articles  which  were  found  in 
the  same  apartment.  The  first  person 
who  suspected  the  real  character  of  the 
papyri  was  Pademi,  who,  in  a  letter  to 
our  countryman  Dr.  Mead,  expressed, 
his  conviction  that  the  supposed  sticks 
of  charcoal  were  MSS.  altered  by  the 
action  of  the  fire.  A  long  time  elapsed 
after  this  discovery  was  verified  by  fur- 
ther observations  before  any  practical 
means  of  unrolling  the  papyri  was  de- 
vised. The  papyrus  was  formed  of 
thin  laminse  of  the  vegetable  tissue  of 
the  rush  whose  name  it  bears;  and 
these  laminae  were  pasted  together  so 
as  to  form  a  long  narrow  sheet  varying 
from  8  to  16  inches  in  breadth.  The 
surfEuse  was  polished  with  some  hard 
substance,  and  the  ink  was  then  ap-' 
plied  with  a  reed  or  calamus.  This 
ink,  however,  being  a  simple  black 
fluid,  without  a  movant,  was  liable  to 
be  effaced  by  the  application  of  mois- 
ture. The  utmost  skill  and  caution 
were  therefore  necessary  in  unrolling 
the  papyri  to  preserve  uninjured  the 
writing  upon  their  surface.  Mazzocchi 
tried  in  vain  the  plan  of  placing  them 
under  a  bell  glass  in  the  sun,  believing 
that  the  moisture  and  heat  would  detach 
the  leaves.  The  Padre  Piaggi  at  length 
invented  an  ingenious  machine  for 
separating  and  unrolling  them,  which, 
although  tedious  in  its  operation,  is 
still  used  as  the  best  that  has  yet  been 
suggested.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  visited 
Naples  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  resources  of  chemistry 
could  not  be  made  available  in  dis- 
covering a  more  expeditious  and  cer- 
tain process  of  unrolUng.  Afiter  ana- 
lysing aevecaX  pttjyd,  Vi<ft  timdN«ti<wi8 
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experiments  with  more  or  less  success, 
but  at  last  he  relinquished  the  under- 
taking, from  disaj^Knntment,  it  is  said, 
at  the  failure  of  his  plans.  The  num- 
ber  of  papjrri  now  exceeds  1750,  of 
which  about  500  have  been  success- 
fully unrolled.  Several  volumes  of 
the  transcripts  huve  been  published 
—3  in  1861,  tind  2  in  1862.  No 
MS.  of  any  known  work  has  been 
discovered;  and  so  far  as  the  exami- 
nation has  yet  advanced,  the  library 
seems  to  have  consisted  chiefly  of 
treatises  on  the  Epicurean  philosophy. 
Two  books  of  a  Treatise  de  Naturi  by 
Epicurus,  and  some  on  Music,  on  Vice 
and  Virtue,  and  on  Bhetoric  by  Philo- 
demus,  a  philosopher  from  Syria,  who 
appears  to  have  visited  Rome  in  the 
tmie  of  Cicero,  are  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  discoveries.  Nearly 
all  the  MSS.  have  lost  their  first  leaves, 
but  the  titles  are  repeated  at  the  end. 
They  are  written  in  columns  contain- 
ing from  20  to  40  lines  in  each,  and 
without  stops  or  marks  of  any  kind  to 
indicate  the  terminations  of  s^itences 
or  the  divisions  of  words.  The  letters 
of  the  Greek  MSS.,  with  the  exception 
of  the  M,  are  all  capitals ;  some  of  them 
are  peculiar  in  form,  and  bear  accents 
and  marks  of  which  all  knowledge  has 
been  lost.  The  a,  a,  e,  a,  m,  P,  and  2, 
as  Winckelmann  pointed  out  nearly  a 
century  ago  in  his  letter  to  Count  Bruhl, 
differ  in  character  from  all  other  ex- 
amples of  ancient  writing  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  The  columns  are  from 
3  to  4  inches  in  width,  and  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  spaces  of  about  an 
inch ;  they  are  also  in  some  cases  di- 
vided by  red  lines. 


XX.  The  PinajCoteca,  or  Gallebt 
OF  Paintings.  (As  this  portion  of 
the  Museum  is  in  great  disorder, 
our  description  only  applies  to  it  as 
it  now  stands  (May  1, 1865),  and  which 
is  likely  to  be  greatly  altered  within 
the  next  few  months).  This  Gallery 
contains  some  works  of  the  highest 
class,  which  stand  out  like  gems  from 
the  mass  of  indifferent  pictures,  nearly 
900,  which  serve  only  to  iUustsftte  the 


history  of  the  inferior  schools.  Per- 
mission to  copy  is  grafted  by  the 
Director:  The  Pinacotheca  is  divided 
into — I.  the  schools  of  other  parts  of 
Italy,  and  masterpieces;  (on  the  rt.) 
II.  the  Neapolitan  and  foreign  schools. 
We  shall  only  notice  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  paintings  in  each  room. 
The  name  of  the  painter,  and  of  the 
school  to  which  he  belonged,  are  at- 
tached to  each  painting.  No  correct 
catalogue  of  the  whole  has  yet  been 
published.* 


§  a.  The  Italian  Schools. 

1st  Room  on  1.  Here  have  been 
placed  some  cartoons  by  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Correggio ;  a 
library  of  works  on  art,  chiefly  consist- 
ing of  the  large  collection  of  engravings 
formed  by  Count  Firmian  ;  the  bust  of 
Dante  from  the  Famese  collections, 
said  to  have  been  taken  from  a  cast  after 
death,  but  of  the  history  of  which  little 
is  known;  3  busts  of  Pope  Paul  III., 
one  of  which  is  attributed  to  Michael 
Angelo.  In  the  centre  of  this  hall  are 
preserved  all  the  drawings  of  the  dis- 
coveries at  Pompeii,  especially  interest- 
ing as  showing  the  state  in  which  the 
different  buildings  were  when  un- 
covered. 

2nd  Room.  Bolognese  School. 
Lodomco  Caracci,  The  Entombment  of 
the  Saviour. — 13.  Guercino,  St.  Jerome 
inspired  to  write  his  Meditations. 

3rd  Room.  37.  Lanfranco,  The  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  with  St.  Francis  in 
Adoration. — 38.  Lodovico  Caracci^  The 
Fall  of  Simon  Magus. 

4th  Room  (a  4.)  72.  Albani,  Santa 
Rosa,  of  Viterbo,  in  Glory. — 73.  Quido^ 
The  Infant  Saviour  sleeping  near  the 
Symbols  of  the  Passion ;  Ulysses  in  the 
Island  of  the  Phseacians  (badly    re- 

•  The  Nos.  given  in  the  following  pais^  bftji^ 
beea  t«oi"5c««aVVs  "yt«efctN«^  \a.'Qofe\«s«  tcR.tefle»» 
sunt. 
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stored). — 75.  Annihale  Caracci,  A  satiri- 
cal picture  of  Cai-avaggio,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  a  savage.  lu  one  corner  is 
Caracci  himself,  laughing  at  his  rival. — 
220,  Annihale  Caracci^  The' Virgin,  with 
the  Infant  Saviour,  and  S.  Francesco 
d'Assisi  in  adoration,  painted  on 
two  sides  of  a  slab  of  alabaster. — 
88.  Parmegianino,  Portrait  of  Amerigo 
Vespucci ;  99.  The  Virgin  caressing  the 
Infant  Saviour,  very  graceful  and  ex- 
pressive. —  92.  Bernardino  Luini,  St. 
John  the  Baptist. — 96.  Schidone,  a  Holy 
Family.  —  98.  E.  Sirani,  Timoclea 
hurling  the  Thracian  Chief  into  the 
well. — 99,  Salvator  Eosa,  St.  Roch  in 
the  Desert.  119,  U.  ProGaccini,  The 
Annunciation. — 128,  Correjgio,  A  St\idy 
for  a  Deposition ;  140,  Sketch  of 
the  Nativity. — Schidone,  The  numerous 
works  of  this  painter  executed  for 
Ranuccio  I.,  Duke  of  Parma,  passed 
into  the  Farnese  collection. — 1*22,  an 
Ecce  Homo. — 139  and  160,  Portraits 
of  the  Shoemaker  and  Tailor  of  Pope 
Paul  III.,  the  first  a  fine  expressive  head 
of  an  old  man  with  a  grey  beard. — 
150,  a  Soldier  announcing  to  the  Jewish 
women  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents. 
— 151.  F,  Mola,  aVision  of  S.Romualdus. 
— 144,  Irene  dressing  the  wounds  of 
St.  Sebastian.  —  145,  Cesar e  da  Sesto, 
^he  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  considered 
one  of  his  finest  works. — 116,  The  Vir- 
gin Enthroned,  with  Sainted  Bishops. 

5th  Room.  Venetian  School  (a  5). 
176,  Seb'tstinno  del  Fiomboy  A  Por- 
ti'ait  called  Anne  Boleyu. — Tintoretto, 
Portrait  of  a  Venetian  Gentleman. — 
180,  Schiavoni,  Christ  before  Herod. — 
--  181,  Giovanni  Bellini,  The  Holy 
Family,  with  St.  Barbara  and  other 
figures,  among  which  Bellini's  own 
portrait. — 182,  Garofalo,  The  Arrival  of 
the  Magi. — 175,  Oiorgione,  A  Portrait 
of  A.  Sanseverino,  Duke  of  Salerno. — 
1$9,  Bassano,  Sketch  of  the  fresco  of  St. 
Benedict  supplying  the  Multitude  with 
Bread,  painted  for  the  Refectory  of 
Monte  Casino. — 194,  Bartolommeo  Viva- 
rini.  The  Virgin  and  Child  throned, 
with  several  Saints.  It  bears  the  paint- 
er's name  and  the  date  of  1469. — 197, 
^/e^Mf  Fwarmi,   The  Virgin  and  Child 


with  two  saints,  signed  and  dated 
1485.— 209-231,  Canaletti,  Views  of 
Venice ;  a  fine  series. — 223,  Titian, 
Portrait  called  his  Wife,  tin  a  black 
dress. — 225,  P.  Veronese,  Portrait  of 
Cardinal  Bembo;  226,  Portrait,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Giulio  Clovio,  hold- 
mg  the  celebrated  Farnese  Missal.— 
229,  Holbein,  Portrait  of  Erasmus,  in- 
teresting not  only  on  account  of  the 
friendship  which  subsisted  between 
them,  but  also  from  its  bearing  the 
signature  of  Holbein.  —  236,  Titian, 
Portrait  of  a  Cardinal— 237,  Tintoretto, 
The  Saviour  accompanied  by  the 
Apostles ;  the  naked  man,  whispering 
in  the  Saviour's  ear,  is  supposed  to  be 
intended  for  Lazarus ;  240,  Portrait  of 
Don  John  of  Austria  ;  244,  Portrait  of 
Alessandro  Farnese. 


Roman  School.    S.  Francesco  d'As- 
sisi  in   prayer;    The  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. — Pietro  da   Cortona,  The 
Holy    Family.'— 281,   Carlo    Mat^atta, 
The    Holy     Family.  —  246,     Pannini, 
The   Reception   of   Charles    III.    by 
Benedict  XIV.,  at  the  Palace  of  Monte 
Cavallo ;  286,Charles  III.,  accompanied 
by  a  numerous  retinue,  on  the  Piazza 
of  St.   Peter's;    247,   The   Coliseum, 
with    the   Arch   of  Constantine    and 
other  Ruins.— 267,  Perugino,  The  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  with  the  Magi  arriving 
in  the  distance,   and   a  very  pleasing 
landscape ;  262,  The  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  St.  John  the  Baptist,  very  doubt- 
ful.— 264,   Pintitricchio,  The   Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin  in  an  oval  above, 
surrounded     by    angels    playing    on 
musical   instruments,  with    numerous 
saints  below  and  a  fine  landscape  in 
the  background ;  a  beautiful  and  charac- 
teristic specimen,  although  somewhat 
injured,  of  the  great  master    of  the 
Umbrian    school. — 265,  Raphael,  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  called  the  Madonna 
del  Paseggio,  a  copy  of  that  so  cele- 
brated as    the    Stafford  Madonna,  in 
the  Bridgewater  Gallery.  —  269,   Ra- 
phael (?),  The  Virgin  with  the  Infant 
Saviour   and   S.  John. — 280,  Filippino 
Lippi   (?),  The   Holy  Family.— 276, 
Sassoferrato,  The  Holy  Family  at  their 
daily  occw^aXioiia,    SSO,  Fra  Bariolom* 
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meo,  a  good  Assumption. — 361,  The 
Madonna  sleeping,  with  the  infant  Sa- 
viour lying  on  her  bosom ;  a  compo- 
sition full  of  grace  and  tenderness, 
painted  in  crayons,  more  probably  by 
Parmegianino. 


Rooms  of  Ghefs-d'ceuyre,  cai.led 
Capi  a  Scuola.  (a  6,  7.) 

These  rooms,  very  handsomely  deco- 
rated, have  been  recently  opened,  and 
contain  some  of  the  best  paintings  in 
the  Pinacotheca,  from  No.  1  to  36. 
The  bronze  busts  are  all  of  the  Renais- 
sance period,  although  some  represent 
Roman  personages.  The  most  re- 
markable paintings  here  are:  —  2. 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  Holy  Family : 
the  Virgin  is  represented  covering 
the  infant  Saviour  with  a  veil;  a 
picture  of  great  celebrity  and  beauty. 
—3.  Correggio,  The  "  Zingarella,"" 
or  the  "Madonna  del  Coniglio,"  a 
most  beautiful  and  touching  composi- 
tion. It  represents  the  Virgin  resting 
during  the  flight  out  of  Egypt,  with  the 
infant  Saviour  sleeping  in  her  lap.  It 
derives  the  name  of  "  Zingarella "  (or 
the  Gipsy)  from  the  turban  worn  by  the 
Blessed  Mother,  and  that  of  the  **  Ma- 
donna del  Coniglio"  from  the  rabbit 
(coniglio)  introduced  in  the  foreground. 
—  5.  Titian,  Danae.  —  6.  Correggio, 
The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine; 
a  small  picture,  admitted  by  all  critics 
to  be  one  of  the  happiest  examples 
of  the  grace  and  harmony  of  colour 
for  which  Correggio  was  remark- 
able. The  subject,  taken  from  one 
of  the  visions  of  St.  Catherine,  re- 
presents her  betrothal  to  the  infant 
Saviour,  who  is  placing  the  ring  upon 
lier  finger,  while  the  Virgin,  one  of 
the  sweetest  faces  which  Correggio  ever 
painted,  guides  his  hand  with  an  ex- 
pression of  tenderness.  In  the  counte- 
nance of  St.  Catherine  meekness  and 
beauty  are  combined  with  innocence 
and  gracefulness.  She  holds  the 
palm-branch  of  martyrdom  in  her 
ri^ht  hand,  while  the  sword  lies  upon 


tljie  block  on  which  she  kneels. — 7. 
Sebastiano  del  Fiombo,  pretended  por- 
trait of  Pope  Alexander  V.;  but  as 
that  pope  died  when  Sebastiano  was 
only  7  years  of  age,  it  is  believed  that  it 
is  the  portrait  of  Clement  VII.  (Giulio 
de'  Medici),  mentioned  by  Vasari,  who 
says  that  Clement  did  not  then  wear 
the  beard  by  which  he  was  afterwards 
distinguished.  —  8.  Titian,  Portrait 
OF  Pope  Paul  III. — 9.  Annibale  Ca- 
racci,  The  dead  Christ  and  the  3 
Marys,  attended  by  weeping  angels, 
pointing  to  the.  instruments  of  the  Pas- 
sion.— 11.  Titian,  Full-length  Por- 
trait OF  Philip  II.  of  Spain ;  a 
masterpiece  of  portraiture,  power- 
fully expressive  of  the  projector  of 
the  Aimada.  The  inscription,  Tiiiamts 
v.,  Eqites  Gees.,  F.,  commemorates  the 
order  ofknighthood  conferred  upon  the 
painter  by  Charles  V.,  with  an  annual 
revenue  of  200  crowns,  chargeable  on 
the  Treasui'y  of  Naples. — 14.  Spagno- 
ktto,  St.  Jerome  startled  from  his 
prayers  by  the  sound  of  the  last 
trumpet ;  a  picture  hardly  to  be 
surpassed  in  power  of  execution  and 
truth  of  colouring. — 15.  Titian,  The 
Magdalen  in  prayer,  her  eyes  swollen 
with  weeping,  and  her  countenance 
expressive  of  the  deepest  penitence, 
but  still  retaining  all  her  charms.  It 
bears  Titian's  name. — 17.  Oiulio  Bo- 
mano.  The  "Madonna  della  Gatta,*' 
perhaps  the  finest  of  Giulio's  works. 
It  resembles  Raphael's  Holy  Family 
called  "  The  Pearl,"  in  the  Museum  of 
Madrid. — 19.  Andrea  del  Sario,  Por- 
trait of  Bramante. — 20.  Raphael,  The 
Holy  Family,  called  the  "Madonna 
del  divino  amore."  The  infant  Sa- 
viour is  sitting  on  the  Virgin's  knee 
and  blessing  St.  John,  while  Elizabeth 
supports  his  arm,  and  Joseph  stands 
looking  on  in  the  background.  Nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  pleasing  than 
this  composition.  Some  German  critics 
have  attributed  the  picture  to  Giulio 
Romano;  but  it  bears  abundant  evi- 
dence that  it  is  the  work  of  Raphael. 
It  was  painted  for  Lionello  da  Carpi, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  his  son,  the 
Cardinal  da  Cax^x.— ^*1\.  Ra-^VoftX^^^-^j- 
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and  attended  by  the  Cardinal  Giulio 
de*  Medici  (afterwards  Clement  VII.) 
and  Cardinal  de*  Rossi,  by  Baphael. 
It  has  often  been  maintained,  especially 
by  the  Neapolitans,  that  this  picture  is 
the  original,  and  that  the  picture  at 
Florence  is  the  copy.  This  assertion, 
however,  is  totally  at  variance  with 
the  history  of  the  copy  as  related  by 
Vasari.  It  appears  that  when  Fe- 
derigo  II.,  Duke  of  Mantua,  passed 
through  Florence  on  his  way  to  Rome 
to  pay  his  respects  to  Clement  VII., 
he  was  so  struck  by  the  beauty  of  Ra- 
phael's picture,  then  hanging  in  the 
palace  of  the  Medici,  that  he  begged 
the  Pope  to  present  it  to  him.  The 
Pope  granted  the  request,  and  sent 
orders  to  Ottaviano  de*  Medici,  then 
Regent  at  Florence,  to  have  the  picture 
removed  to  Mantua  accordingly.  Ot- 
taviano, unwilling  that  Florence  should 
lose  so  fine  a  work  of  art,  employed 
Andrea  del  Sarto  to  paint  an  exact  copy, 
which  was  sent  to  Mantua,  and  received 
by  the  Duke  with  great  satisfaction. 
Even  Giulio  Romano,  who  was  then 
living  at  Mantua,  had  no  suspicion  of 
the  originality,  and  it  was  only  when 
Vasari  arrived  at  Mantua  that  he  was 
undeceived.  Vasari  had  been  a  pupil 
of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  was  an  inmate 
in  the  palace  of  Ottaviano  de*  Medici 
when  Andrea  was  painting  his  copy. 
He  was  therefore  a  witness  of  the  whole 
transaction,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  fact 
he  pointed  out  to  Giulio  Romano  the 
sign  made  by  Andrea  to  distinguish  his 
work,  adding  that  this  sign  was  neces- 
sary because,  when  the  two  pictures 
**  were  together,  it  was  not  possible  to 
say  which  was  by  Raphael,  and  which 
by  Andrea."  This  sign,  it  is  said,  was 
Andrea's  own  name,  written  on  the 
edge  of  the  panel,  and  therefore  con- 
cealed by  the  frame.  If  this  statement 
be  correct,  it  is  evident  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  which 
is  the  original,  and  which  the  copy. 
—21,  22.  Portraits  of  Cavaliere  Ti- 
baldeo  and  of  Cardinal  Passerini. — 
23.  Bernardino  Luini,  a  Virgin  and 
Child.  —  25.  Michael  Wohlgemuth  (?), 
3  paintings  which  form  a  Triptych, 
rormerJjrjn  the  Ceitosa.  of  8,  Martino, 


representing  |^the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  who  are  said  to  be  portraits 
of  Charles  II.,  Charles  Duke  of 
Calabria,  and  Robert  the  Wise.  The 
names,  in  Latin,  of  the  two  latter 
occur  on  the  sides. —  26.  Liica  de 
Leyda,  a  Triptych  of  the  Crucifixion. 
—27.  The  Parable  of  the  Blind,  at- 
tributed to  Peter  Breughel. — 28.  Van  der 
Weyder,  a  Deposition  from  the  Cross, 
painted  in  the  first  manner  of  this 
master. — 31.  John  of  Bruges,  St.  Je- 
rome IN  HIS  Study  extracting  the 
Thorn  from  the  Lion's  Foot  ;  a  cele- 
brated picture,  beautifully  painted,  true 
to  nature  in  every  part,  delicately 
finished  even  in  the  minutest  details, 
full  of  power  and  expression.  It  bears 
the  date  1436,  and  is  said  by  Lanzi 
to  have  been  painted  for  the  ch.  of  S. 
Lorenzo,  and  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred by  the  monks  on  account  of 
its  great  merit  to  the  sacristy,  where  it 
was  the  admiration  of  strangers.  In 
spite  of  this  circumstantial  statement, 
other  critics  have  latterly  attributed  it 
to  Van  Eyck. — 32.  Mar  cello  Venusti, 
A  copy  of  the  Last  Judgment  of 
Michael  Angelo,  executed  in  the 
Sistine  Chs^el  under  the  direction  of 
Michael  Angelo  himself,  who  esteemed 
it  so  highly  that  he  presented  it  to  Car- 
dinal Famese.  —  33,  Perugino,  Christ 
rising  from  the  Tomb  between  2  Saints. 
— 36,  Simone  Papa,  or  Gambacorta,  The 
Assumption,  with  saints  below,  by  a 
rare  master,  signed,  1 595. 

Beyond  the  rooms  just  described,  of 
the  Capi  a  Scuola,  is  a  large  hall  (a  8)  in 
progress  of  arrangement,  in  which  will 
be  placed  the  larger  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the 
Italian  schools,  the  numbers  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  preceding  or  fol- 
lowing lists.  One  painting  here  is  parti- 
cularly worthy  of  notice — 960.  Andrea 
Solario,  or  fo  Zingaro,  The  Virgin  and 
Child  throned,  attended  by  St,  Peter, 
St.  Paul,  St.  Sebastian,  St.  Asprenus, 
Santa  Candida,  and  other  saints;  one 
of  the  most  interesting  productions  of 
the  Neapolitan  school :  the  Madonna 
is  a  portrait  of  Queen  Joanna  II. ;  the 
female  figure  on  the  right  of  St.  Peter 
is  the  daughter  of  Colantonio  del 
Fiore,  to  win  "wYuaw  \iikXi^  ftKA«Aft  \«- 
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came  an  artist;  the  last  figure  at  the 
extreme  left  behind  St.  Asprenns  is  the 
painter  himself;  and  the  dwarfish  one 
of  an  old  man,  that  of  Colantonio.  In 
the  division  at  one  end  of  this  hall  is 
the  collection  of  female  more  or 
less  naked^  figures,  which,  like  the 
statues  below  stairs,  were  hidden  from 
the  public  view  during  the  Bour- 
bon rule,  the  most  remarkable  being 
two  paintings  of  Danae  by  Titian 
and  Tintoretto ;  Cupids  and  Death 
of  Adonis,  by  P.  Veronese]  4  naked 
figures,  by  Massimo;  2  copies  of 
^J^phaePs  Frescoes  in  the  Fai*nesina 
Palace  at  Rome ;  the  fable  of  Atalanta, 
with  a  fine  painting  of  Modesty  and 
Vanity,  by  Guido ;  Susanna  and  the 
Elders,  by  Massimo  ;  a  sleeping  Venus, 
by  Liica  Giordano ;  Venus  and  Adonis, 
with  Cupid  keeping  watch,  and  a 
Venus  with  a  Satyr  and  Cupids,  by 
An.  Caracci;  a  Venus  and  Copid,  by 
BronzinOf  &c. 


§  6.  Byzantine,  Neapolitan,  and 
OTHER  Italian  Schools. 

1st  Room  (6  1),  opening  out  of  the 
landing-place  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  great  stairs. — Byzantine  and  early 
Italian  Schools. — ^The  Saviour  with  the 
Madonna  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
a  Triptycon. — ^The  Trinity  with  the 
two  Archangels  in  adoration  ;  below, 
the  Virgin  and  Child  between  St. 
Basil  and  St.  Athanasius.  It  bears  the 
name  of  the  painter,  Filippo  Quella, 
13th  cent. — St.  George  and  the  Dragon 
(11th  cent.)— The  Saviour  with  the 
symbols  of  the  Eucharist,  painted  on 
silver  (12th  cent.)  — Early  Neapolitan 
School. — 93,  Lo  ZingarOf  The  Virgin  and 
Child  throned,  with  St.  Jerome,  Beato 
Nicola  Martyr,  and  another  Saint ;  in  a 
lunette  above,  the  Martyrdom  of  B.  Ni- 
cola, with  a  portrait  of  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  as  St.  Nicholas,  in  a  rich  dress 
kneeling  before  the  Virgin. — 104,  Maes- 
tro  Sirrione^  The  Virgin  in  Prayer,  on 
panel. — Gennaro  di  Cola,  St.  Anne,  with 
the  infant  Virgin  and  an  Angel,  fijrmerly 
IB  the  ch.  of  the  Incoronata. — Maestro 


Stefanone,  St.  James  and  two  Angels,  on 
panel. — Zingaro,  The  Holy  Spirit  de- 
scending on  the  Virgin  and  Apostles. — 
88,  Silvestro  Buoni,  The  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  with  the  Apostles  weeping 
for  her  Death ;  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
pression given  to  the  heads  of  the  Apos- 
tles: dated  1336.— The  Virgin  and  Child 
throned,  attributed  to  Taddeo  Gaddi, — 
Calahrese  (Mattia  Preti\  His  own  Por- 
trait, represented  in  the  act  of  painting 
the  portrait  of  his  mistress. — 61,  Carlo 
Coppola^  The  Largo  del  Mercato  during 
the  Plague  of  1656,  with  the  Scaffold 
erected  for  the  execution  of  those  who 
were  supposed  to  have  introduced  it. — 
94,  Criscuolo,  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Ste- 
phen ;  St.  Paul  is  introduced  as  a  young 
man,  a  spectator  of  the  scene. — 88,  Sal- 
vatore  BiionOf  the  Death  of  the  Virgin. 
— 89,  Filippo  Mazzola,  The  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  with  the  painter  s  name 
and  the  date  1500.— 90,  Id.  A  good  De- 
position.—120,  The  Virgin  with  St. 
Chiara  and  St.  Agnes. — 5,  Micco  Spa- 
daro,  Portrait  of  Masaniello  smoking 
his  Pipe. — 46,  View  of  the  Largo  del 
Mercatello  during  the  Plague  of  1656. 
— 47,  The  Revolution  of  Masaniello 
in  1647,  remarkable  for  its  variety 
of  costumes  and  its  exact  represen- 
tation of  national  character.  —  48, 
The  municipality  of  Naples  present- 
ing the  Keys  of  the  City  to  Don  John  of 
Austria  on  the  Largo  del  Mercato,  in 
1648.— 92,  Lo  Zingaro,  Virgin,  St.  Fran- 
cis, and  St.  Jerome. — 54-84,  Several 
small  paintings,  some  Byzantine, 
others  of  the  Florentine  masters  of  the 
14th  centy.  —  Andrea  da  Salerno,  The 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  The 
Apostles  are  portraits  of  the  twelve 
principal  members  of  the  Accademia 
Pontauiana  during  the  presidency  of 
the  Duca  di  Montella,  by  whom  fhis 
picture  was  commissioned;  among  them 
are  Sannazzaro,  Giovanni  Cotta,  and 
Giano  Anisio. 

2nd  Room  (J)  2)  contains  paintings  of 
the  more  recent  Neapolitan  school. — 
160,  Calahrese  {Mattia  Preti\  S.  Nicholas       j 
of  Bari  in  ecstasy ;  one  of  his  best  WQrkfi%      \ 
— 169,  Pacecco  d\  Roaa^ '^. '^^Nrx  ^s»i*. 
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vorks. — 132,  Luca  G'torc^ano,  The  Virgin 
attended  by  S.  Domenico,  S.  Rosa,  and 
other  Saints. — 184,  St.  Francis  Xavier 
baptizing  the  Indians :  said  to  have  been 
painted  in  three  days  as  a  trial  of  skill. 
— 134,  Id.^  A  Deposition.  —  163,  The 
sketch  for  the  large  picture  at  Monte 
Cassino  of  Alexander  II.  consecrating 
the  church  there. — 157,  //  Monrealese 
(Pietro  Novelli),  St.  Paul.— 133,  Roderigo 
(ll  Siciliano),  The  Virgin  investing  S. 
lldefonso  with  the  sacerdotal  Robes; 
one  of  his  best  works. — 127,  Salvator 
Mosa,  Christ  disputing  in  the  Tem- 
ple: at  the  right  of  the  picture  is 
his  portrait.— 129,  The  Parable  of 
the  Mote  in  thy  .  Brother's  Eye :  a 
singular  composition,  in  which  the 
parable  is  treated  literally. — 1 28,  Micco 
SpadarOy  The  Court  of  the  Certosa  of 
S.  Martino  during  the  Plague  of  1656, 
filled  with  the  principal  brethren  and 
numerous  citizens;  among  them  are 
Micco  Spadaro  himself  and  Salvator 
Rosa.  In  the  left  corner  of  the  painting 
.  above  are  the  Virgin  and  St.  Bruno  in- 
terceding with  the  Saviour,  who  sends 
St.  Martin  to  drive  away  the  Plague, 
personified  by  a  haggard  woman. 

3rd  Room  (b  3). — Cav.  d'Arpino,  The 
Saviour  praying  in  the  Garden  of  Olives, 
with  a  moonlight  effect.  A  Glory  of 
Angels,  very  beautiful. — 221,  Ippolito 
Donzello,  A  Crucifixion:  one  of  the 
few  works  of  this  painter  now  extant. 
—  243,  CriscmlOf  a  Triptycon:  the 
Trinity  contemplating  the  Nativity 
of  the  Saviour;  it  bears  the  painter's 
name  and  the  date  1545. — 232,  Fran- 
cesco Curia,  The  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  S.  Domenico,  S.  Rosa,  and  other 
Saints;  considered  his  best  work. — 
193,  Fiero  Donzelli,  The  Crucifixion; 
portraits  of  Alfonso  and  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  are  introduced  on  the  right  of 
the  picture. — 221,  Ippolito  Donzelli,  the 
brother,  a  Crucifixion  with  the  same 
portraits. — 196,  \97,Fietro  Donzelli,  The 
Virgin  and  a  group  of  Saints. — 220, 
Marco  Calahrese,  A  fine  picture  of  St. 
August! n  disputing  with  the  unbe- 
lievers.— 229,*  Cav,  Arpino,  Our  Lord 
and  the  Samaritan :  240,  id.,  S.  Ni- 
e^o/as  di    Uari;   244,   S.    Michael.— 


248,  Bernardo  Lanut,  The  Deposi- 
tion from ;  the  Cross,  with  S.  Bona- 
ventura  contemplating  the  scene, 
and  St.  Francis  kissing  the  Saviour's 
hand;  in  the  upper  part  is  the  An- 
nunciation :  a  finely  composed  and  ex- 
pressive picture. — 235,  Fietro  Negroni, 
The  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  John, 
considered  the  masterpiece  of  this 
painter. — 219,  Roderigo  (II  Siciliano), 
The  Trinity  contemplating  St.  John 
the  Baptist  and  St.  Francis ;  the  master- 
piece of  the  artist,  with  his  portrait 
and  name.  —  224,  Salvator  Rosa,  S. 
Francesco  di  Paola  in  prayer.  —  230, 
Andrea  di  Salerno,  The  Three  Mira- 
cles of  St.  Nicholas.  —  227,  Another 
smaller  painting  of  the  same  sub- 
ject. —  208,  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
a  veiy  beautiful  picture,  universally 
esteemed  one  of  his  best  works.  — 225, 
St.  Benedict,  with  S.  Maurus  and  S. 
Placidus,  and  the  four  Doctors  of  the 
Latin  Church. — 226,  Fabrizio  Santafede, 
The  Virgin  and  Child  throned,  at- 
tended by  St.  Jerome  and  another  saint ; 
with  the  artist's  name,  and  the  date  1595. 
— In  a  cabinet  opening  out  of  this 
chamber  are  the  two  Cartoons,  of 
Men  in  Armour,  attributed  to  Michel 
Angelo;  and  several  smaller  drawings 
by  An,  Caracci,  Farmegianino,  Domeni- 
chino,  Mazzola,  Zuccheri,  L,  di  Credi,  ^c. 

4th  Room  (6  4). — 298,  Fra  Angelico  da 
Fiesole  (?),  Pope  Liberius,  surrounded 
by  Cardmals  and  municipal  authorities, 
tracing  the  foundations  of  the  Ch.  of 
S.  Maria  ad  Nives,  now  S.  Maria 
Maggiore,  at  Rome.  Painted  on  panel 
in  distemper;  remarkable  for  great 
beauty  of  expression  and  for  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  details.  I^  is  with  more 
probability  attributed  to  Tommaso  di 
Stefano.— 286,  Bernardo  Gatti,  The  Cru- 
cifixion ;  a  very  grand  and  finely  comr 
posed  picture,  richly  coloured,  and 
universally  regarded  as  his  masterpiece. 
— 295,  Dom.  Guirlandago.  The  Annun- 
ciation, with  St.  John  and  St.  Andrew. 
—277,  A  Holy  Family.— 297,  Another, 
a  Virgin  Enthroned  and  Saints.— 278, 
Baldassare  Feruzzi,  Portrait  of  Giovan- 
ni Bernardo,  the  engraver. — 323,  Marco 
da  Siena ^  T\ve  Cvc<i\xTxve\«.\OTi,toivtaining 
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the  portraits  of  himself  and  his  wife ; 
one  of  his  best  works. — 315,  Matteo 
Giovanni  da  Siena,  The  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents;  an  expressive  but 
exaggerated  work  by  this  very  rare 
master,  painted  for  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Cate- 
rina  a  Formello.  It  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion :  Matteus  Joanni  de  Senis  pinxit, 
Mccccxviii. ;  but  Lanzi  shows  that 
Matteo  could  not  have  been  in  Naples 
in  that  year,  and  suggests  that  an  l 
has  been  omitted,  and  that  the  cor- 
rect reading  is  1468.— 275,  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  Virgin  and  Child.  276,  A  male 
portrait. — 285,  Vasari,  an  unfinished 
rresentation  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Tem- 
ple.— 290,  Sandro  Botticelli,  A  Holy 
Family,  incorrectly  attributed  to  Ma- 
saccio. — 293,  L.  da  Credi,  Nativity. — 
296,  Fra  Angelico?  The  Virgin  sur- 
rounded by  Cherubim. — 299,  Bronzino, 
A  Holy  Family. — 316,  L.  da  Pistoja, 
The  Presentation  in  the  Temple .—319, 
Cosimo  Roselli,  The  Marriage  of  the 
Virgin. 

5th  Room  (6  5).  —  363,^  Sebastian 
Bourdon,  A  Holy  Family,  with  a  good 
landscape. — 362,  Portrait  of  Ranuccio 
Farnese. — 378,  Albert  Cuyp,  Portrait  of 
the  Wife  of  a  Burgomaster  of  Amster- 
dam ;  a  delicate  and  finely-coloured 
picture. — 380,  Rembrandt,  Portrait  of 
himself  in  advanced  age:  381,  Portrait 
of  Steivens,  his  pupil :  382,  Portrait  Of 
an  Old  Man. — 350,  Vandyke,  Portraits 
of  the  Princess  of  Egmond;  353,  of  a 
Magistrate  ;  and  376,  of  a  Man  un- 
known.— 372,  Wouvermans,  a  Bivouac 
on  the  Banks  of  a  River. — 348,  Claude, 
A  ^ood  Landscape. — 361,  Holbein,  Por- 
trait of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I. 

6th  Room  (6  6). — 436,  Jan  Breughel, 
a  Village  Fair  near  Rotterdam. — 465, 
Teniers  the  Elder,  The  Interior  of  a 
Public-house,  very  characteristic.  — 
461,  Teniers  the  Younger,  A  Violin- 
player,  on  copper.  —  94,  Vandei'velde, 
Landscape  with  Shepherds,  &c. — 392, 
The  Woman  taken  In  Adultery. — 
468,  Wouvermans,  a  Horse  resting.  Shep- 
herds guarding  their  Flocks. — 85,  A 
good  Deposition,  of  the  early  Gei> 
man  school.— The  celebrated  Egeriaa 
landscape  by  Claude  has  been  re- 
[S:  Italy.] 


moved  to  this  room.  In  the  middle 
of  this  room  are  some  models  in 
cork ;  the  principal  of  which  are — ^The 
three  temples,  portions  of  the  walls 
and  gates,  and  of  the  Greek  tombs 
at  Psestum;  of  different  edifices  at 
Pompeii;  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis 
at  Pozzuoli ;  of  the  circular  church 
at  Nocera;  and  part  of  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Santa  Maria  di  Capua,  ;8tc. 
&c. 


§  21.  LIBRARIES. 

There  are  four  libraries  in  Naples 
open  to  the  public :  the  B,  Nazionale,  the 
Brancacciana,  dell*  Uhiversita,  and  dei 
Girolomini.  Books  are  never  lent  out. 
No  introduction  or  recommendation  is 
required  for  admission. 

The  Biblioteca  Nazionale  was  founded 
in  1780,  and  first  opened  to  the  public 
in  1804.  The  hours  of  admission  are 
from  8  A.M.  to  2  p.m.  daily,  with  the 
exception  of  Sundays  and  other  holi- 
days. There  are — 1st,  A  general  Cata- 
logue of  the  printed  books,  in  1  vol. 
fol.,  printed  in  1800;  2nd,  The  first 
vol.  in  fol.  of  Monsignor  Rossi's  Ca- 
talogue, printed  in  1832,  and  containinff 
a  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  Bibles  and 
Biblical  literature ;  3rd,  Jannelli's  Ctikkr 
logue  of  the  Latin  MSS.^  in  I  voU  4tA,^ 
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4to.,  printed  in  1826-1832;  5th,  A 
Catalogue  of  the  Cinquecento  Books,  in 
4  vols,  fol.,  printed  in  1828-41. 

The  Library  occupies  the  magnifi- 
cent saloon  in  the  Museum,  about  200 
feet  in  length  by  70  feet  in  breadth, 
with  other  smaller  apartments  attached 
to  it.  On  entering  the  part  of  the  li- 
brary allotted  to  readers,  by  a  door  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  building,  the  visitor 
receives  from  one  of  the  custodi  a 
printed  paper  on  which  he  writes  the 
titles  of  the  books  he  wants,  and  the 
press-marks  specified  in  the  catalogue, 
and  gives  the  paper  to  one  of  the  under 
librarians,  who  takes  down  the  books, 
writes  their  titles  on  the  printed  paper, 
and  gives  both  the  paper  and  books  to 
the  visitor.  When  the  visitor  goes 
away,  he  returns  the  paper  and  books 
to  the  custode  near  the  door,  who,  on 
inspecting  them,  and  finding  them 
right,  bows  to  the  visitor,  which  is  the 
sign  for  the  sentry  to  let  him  out.  A 
visitor  cannot  receive  more  than  three 
volumes  at  a  time,  but  he  is  allowed  to 
change  them  as  often  as  he  pleases. 
The  MSS.  and  rare  books  or  prints  are 
not  given  out  indiscriminately;  any 
person  who  wishes  to  examine  them 
must  obtain  a  special  permission.  The 
library  is  managed  by  a  principal  Libra- 
rian, called  the  Prefetto,  three  libra- 
rians or  Bihliotecari,  and  six  under- 
librarians,  etc. 

The  library  contains  upwards  of 
200,000  printed  books,  of  which  6000 
are  works  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  4000 
MSS.,  in  two  separate  rooms.  Most  of 
these  were  derived  from  the  Farnese 
collections,  from  the  library  of  the 
Prince  of  Tarsia,  and  from  those  of 
suppressed  monasteries. 

The  collection  of  Printed  Books  con- 
tains the  first  book  printed  at  Naples ; 
the  earliest  edition  of  Bartolo's  Ltctura 
super    Codicem,   printed    in     1471     by 
Sixtus  Reissinger,  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  Naples  by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon ; 
the  jEsqp  in  Latin  and  Italian,  printed 
bjr  Beissinger  (1485),  with  engi*avings 
on    wood;   the  Latin   work  of  Janus 
Marlus,  on  the  Propriety  of  Old  Words 


(1475),  printed  by  Mathias  Moravius, 
also  invited  to  Naples  by  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon;  a  Missal,  printed  by  Mo- 
ravius in  1477 ;  and  many  other  works 
prin  d  at  Naples  in  the  15th  centy. 
The  Library  is  rich  in  Aldine  editions 
and  collections  of  works  printed  by  the 
Etiennes,  the  Giunti,  the  Grifi,  the 
Elzevirs,  Barbou,  Baskerville,  Foulis, 
Bodoni,  &c. 

Among  the  Greek  MSS.  are  a  New  Tes- 
tament, referred  to  the  10th  cent. ;  the 
Alexandra  of  Lycophron;  the  Parali- 
pomena  of  Homer,  by  Quintus  of  Smyrna, 
of  the  year  1311.  Among  the  Latin  MSS. 
are  the  Bible  of  the  1 3th  cent.,  in  2  vols., 
called  the  Biblia  Alfonsina,  from  Al- 
fonso I.,  who  presented  it  to  the  monks 
of  Monte  Oliveto;  the  Codex  of  St. 
Prosper  of  Aquitaine ;  the  Institutiones 
GrammaticoB  of  Charisius  Sosipater,  of 
the  8th  cent.;  the  fragments  of  the 
Treatise  of  Gargilius  Martialis  Be  Pomis^ 
a  palimpsest  discovered  by  Cardinal 
Mai ;  the  Commentarium  in  D.  Diony- 
sium  Areopag.  de  Coelesti  Hierarchia,  et 
de  divinis  Nominibus,  in  the  handwriting 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  which  is  an- 
nually exhibited  on  the  festival  of  St. 
Thomas  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Domenico; 
various  illuminated  Missals  and  Brevi- 
aries; the  celebrated  Farnese  Missal, 
called  La  Flora^  from  its  beautiful 
miniatures  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  in- 
sects; the  Mintumo  and  two  other 
dialogues  of  Tasso;  the  Correspond- 
ence of  Paulus  Manutius  and  Cardinal 
Seripandi  respecting  the  publication  of 
the  Scriptures;  and  the  works  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  other  Fathers. 
The  unrivalled  Uffizio  of  the  Virgin, 
written  by  Monterchi,  and  illustrated 
with  miniatures  by  Giidio  Clovio,  which 
he  executed  for  Cardinal  Alessandro 
Farnese  at  the  cost  of  nine  years'  la- 
bour, and  which  might  be  called  the 
gem  of  illuminated  works,  formerly 
here,  which  had  been  removed  to  the 
king's  private  collection  in  the  palace, 
where  it  was  of  very  difficult  access 
and  only  seen  by  special  favour, 
was  carried  off  by  King  Francis  II,, 
with  several  other  precious  works 
of  art,  on  \i\&  \)e\uft  ^Vvn^u  o>\\.  q^ 
the  country  in  \^ftO. 
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The  Biblioteca  Brancaceianaf  attached 
to  the  ch.  of  S.  Angelo  a  Nilo,  was 
founded  in  1675  by  Cardinal  Francesco 
Maria  Bmncaccio,  Bishop  of  Capaccio, 
and  is  the  oldest  library  in  Naples.  It 
has  since  received  considerable  addi- 
tions from  other  sources.  It  has  a 
principal  librarian,  called  Prefetto.  The 
library  is  open  to  the  public  for  two 
hours  before  sunset  daily,  except  on 
Sundays  and  on  the  festivals  and  holi- 
days on  which  the  Nazionale  is  closed. 
It  has  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  the 
printed  books  in  one  vol.  fol.,  dated 
1750,  and  a  MS.  one  of  the  MSS.  It 
contains  about  70,000  printed  books, 
and  7000  MSS.;  the  latter  consisting 
chiefly  of  valuable  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  history  of  Naples.  The 
library  is  rich  in  works  on  juris- 
prudence. 

The  Biblioteca  delV  Universith  was 
founded  in  1823,  chiefly  with  the 
Biblioteca  Municipale,  which  had  been 
formed  in  the  suppressed  monastery  of 
Montoliveto  out  of  the  Taccone  library 
and  those  of  suppressed  convents.  It  is 
open  to  the  public  on  the  same  days  and 
at  the  same  hours  as  the  Nazionale.  The 
catalogues  are  in  MS.  The  number  of 
printed  books  is  about  25,000,  among 
which  is  a  valuable  collection  of  works 
of  the  15th  cent.,  and  a  series  by  the 
early  printers  of  Naples. 

The  Biblioteca  dei  Gerolominif  in  the 
Largo  dell*  Arcivescovado,  is  the  li- 
brary of  the  monastery  of  the  Padri 
dell'  Oratorio  of  S.  Filippo  Neri.  It 
was  founded  in  1720,  with  the  purchase 
of  the  Valletta  library.  It  is  supported 
by  the  monks  out  of  their  own  revenues. 
It  is  open  to  the  public  on  the  same 
days  as  the  other  libraries,  from  9  to  11 
A.M.  It  contains  18,000  printed  books, 
and  GO  MSS.,  of  which  there  is  a  MS. 
catalogue.  Among  its  MSS.  is  a  cele- 
brated Seneca  of  the  14th  cent.,  with 
beautiful  miniatures  by  Zingaro. 


Other  Libraries. — There  were  seve- 
ral private  ones;  as  the  Tarsia,  the 
Belvedere,  the  Berio,  and  the  Cassano 
Libmries,  which  were  sold  on  the  abor- 


tion of  entails.  The  Libraries  of  S. 
Domenico,  S.  Giovanni  in  Carbonara, 
S.  Severino,  and  of  the  Certosa  of  S. 
Martino,  were  dispersed  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries  by  the 
French  in  1806.  The  following  may 
be  mentioned  as  the  most  important 
of  the  private  Libraries  to  which  ac- 
cess can  be  obtained  on  application : — 
The  Filioliy  in  the  Strada  S.  Liborio, 
containing  a  complete  series  of  the 
works  cited  in  the  Vocabolario  della 
Crusca. — The  Fusco,  in  the  Vico  Grotta 
della  Marra,  remarkable  for  its  numis- 
matic collection,  including  a  complete 
series  of  the  coins  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
from  King  Roger  to  Ferdinand  II. ;  a 
series  of  aJl  the  coins  of  the  Lombard 
duchies,  and  mediaeval  republics  of 
Southern  Italy;  and  an  interesting 
collection  of  medals  and  tokens  of 
the  Neapolitan  nobility.  —  The  Poli- 
castro,  in  the  Strada  Ferrandina,  con- 
taining a  complete  collection  of  works 
printed  in  the  city  of  Naples. — The 
Santo  PiOf  in  the  Vico  della  Pietra 
Santa ;  rich  in  princeps  editions  of  the 
classics,  in  Aldines,  in  earljr  Bibles, 
and  in  works  of  the  early  Italian  poets, 
among  which  is  a  Codex  of  Dante  of 
1378,  and  the  Petrarch  printed  on  parch- 
ment at  Venice  in  1470. — The  Volpicella, 
in  the  Strada  Montesanto,  containing 
a  good  collection  of  works  by  native 
authors. 

The  Archives.^— The  National  Ar- 
chives, called  the  Grande  Archivio  Gene- 
rale  del  Regno,  formerly  in  the  Palazzo 
de'  Tribunali  or  Castel  Capuano,  was 
removed  in  1844  to  the  apartments 
of  the  suppressed  Benedictine  Monas- 
tery of  SS.  Severino  e  Sosio,  in  the 
Largo  di  S.  Marcellino.  The  collec- 
tion is  divided  into  four  sections, — 
1.  Historical  and  diplomatic,  which 
extend  from  the  beginning  of  the  8th 
C€nt.  to  the  close  of  the  Spanish  vice- 
royalty,  embracing  the  periods  of  the 
dukes  of  Naples,  Salerno,  and  Amalfi ; 
of  the  Norman  dukes  and  kings;  of  * 
the  Swabian,  Angevin,  Arragonese«  1 
and  Spanish  60v«iY^\^^,  %u^5..\  'i^.'^Sc 
naiiCvaY  \    ^.  ^\jl^<c«\  \    ^^.  ^^Scssssv^x;^'?^ 
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derick  II. ;  and  a  portion  of  a  register 
kept  by  the  same  sovereign,  written  on 
cotton  paper  in  1239-1240 ;  the  Acts  of 
the  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Anjou, 
amounting  to  380,000  documents  alone, 
which  were  formerly  preserved  at  the 
Mint,  and  hence  called  the  Archivio 
della  Zecca ;  and  a  great  number  of 
charters  and  diplomas  from  sup- 
pressed  monasteries.  The  collec- 
tions are  remarkably  well  arranged, 
and  very  rich  in  historical  docu- 
ments; they  are  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Cav.  Trinchera,  an 
eminent  literary  character,  and  are 
open  to  the  public,  the  regulations  as 
to  consulting  the  documents  being  most 
liberal ;  attached  to  the  Archivio  are 
Professorships  of  Diplomacy,  PalsBO- 
graphy,   &c. 

The  Sala  dei  Documenti  Diploma- 
tici  is  one  of  the  most  important  por- 
tions of  the  archives,  containing  the 
deeds  of  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Angevin  and  Aragonese  dynasty,  the 
oldest  roll  being  a  conveyance  of  land 
in  A.  D.  703.  Round  the  walls  are  some 
remarkable  documents;  amongst  others, 
that  by  which  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon 
endowed  the  poet  Sanazzaro  with  his 
property  on  Mergellina  (p.  127). 

A     large     room    on    the    ground 
floor,  which  was  formerly  the  Chapter- 
'  house    of    the    monks,   has    a   finely 
painted  roof  by  Corenzio.     In  that  of 
the    Refectory,    now    containing    the 
Archives  of  the  Cancelleria,  from  the 
Araconese  dynas^  to  1860,  is  a  painting, 
by  tne  same  artist,  of  the  Miracle  of 
Loaves  and  Fishes,  which,  although  con- 
taining 117  figures,  is  said  to  have  been 
finish^  in  40  days.    The  small  cloister 
next  the  ch.,  but  entered  from  the  Court 
of  the  Archivio,  has  a  handsome  double 
corridor  by  Ciccione;  remarkable  for  the 
frescoes  by  Lo  Zingara^  representing 
events  in  the    life  of  St.    Benedict; 
they  are  interesting  in  the  history  of  the 
Neapolitan  School  of  Painting  for  the 
variety  of  the  subjects,  and  the  nu- 
merous portraits  of  contemporary  per- 
sonages :  in  the  centre  of  this  cloister 
grows  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
tAe  Oriental  plane-tree  fPJatanus  Orien- 
talis),ia  the  blfiwcatiou  of  which  grows 
sn  ordinaijr  sized  fig-tree. 


§   22.    ROYAL  PALAC£S. 

The  Palazzo  Reale  was  begun  in 
1600  by  the  command  of  Philip  III., 
in  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Count  de 
Lemos,  from  the  designs  of  Domenico 
Fontana,  and  is  considered  the  master- 
piece of  that  architect.  The  front,  520 
ft.  long,  presents  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Composite  orders  in  the  pilastw^  of 
its  three  stories;  the  Doric  of  the 
ground  story,  in  Fontana's  design, 
formed  an  open  portico,  with  three  en- 
ti'ances  flanked  by  columns  of  granite 
from  the  Isola  del  Giglio.  Many 
of  the  arches  have  been  walled  up  to 
^ve  solidity  to  the  building.  The 
first  and  second  floors  have  on  each  front 
21  windows.  The  principal  court  has 
a  double  'row  of  porticos.  The  palace 
was  partly  destroyed  jby  fire  in  1837, 
and  has  been  since  repaired  and  en- 
larged by  Ferdinand  II.,  especially 
towards  the  Piazza  di  S.  Carlo,  where 
a  garden  has  been  planted,  and  two 
colossal  bronze  horses,  presented  to  the 
king  by  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia, 
in  recollection  of  his  reception  in  Italy 
in  1844.  These  statues  are  by  Russian 
artists,  and  cast  in  St.  Petersburg.  The 
grand  staircase,  which  was  constructed 
in  1651  by  the  viceroy  Oflate,  lead- 
ing to  the  state  apartments,  has  been 
recently  restored  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  ornamented  with  works  of 
modem  sculptors.  The  Chapel  is  re 
markable  for  its  altar  of  precious  mar- 
bles, formerly  in  the  ch.  of  Santa 
Teresa,  and  the  statue  of  the  Concep- 
tion by  Fansaga.  The  state  apartments 
contain  still  some  good  pictures,  al- 
though several  were  carried  off  by 
Francis  11.  "wVieii  \sft  ft^d  m  I860. 
Among  the  rest,  T\ie  'M.XDOisnak  k^T> 
Chiu)  by  Rapiiael,  «i  -^Vc^toxe  e-ifc^ixiXft^ 
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for  the  convent  of  S.  Antonio  at 
Perugia,  whence  it  passed  to  the 
Colonna  family  at  Rome,  and  from 
them  to  the  King  of  Naples.  This 
is  one  of  BaphaeFs  most  interest- 
ing works,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  painted  immediately  after  his 
first  visit  to  Florence.  The  most 
remarkable  paintings  in  the  state 
apartments  are  —  The  Workshop 
of  St.  Joseph,  and  the  Visit  of  St. 
Joachim  to  Elizabeth,  by  Schidone;  a 
portrait  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  Holbein; 
those  of  Alessandro  Famese  and  Gon- 
salvo  de  Cordova,  and  a  Magdalen, 
by  Titian ;  the  Orpheus,  and  the  Christ 
disputing  with  the  Doctors,  by  M,  A. 
Caravaggio;  the  Virgin  and  S.  Bruno, 
by  Spagnotetto ;  St.  Ignatius,  by  Staz- 
zioni;  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine, 
by  Schidone ;  Portrait  of  General  Gon- 
salvo,  by  Titian;  the  S.  Catherine 
and  the  S.  John  by  AnnihaU  Caracci; 
two  portraits  by  Rembrandt  and  Ve- 
lasquez ;  Joseph's  Dream,  by  Quercino ; 
the  Rebecca  by  Alhani ;  the  Death 
of  Caesar  and  Virginia,  by  Ca- 
muccini.  The  handsome  tapestries  in 
the  throne-room,  representing  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  the  kingdom,  were 
made  at  the  Albergo  dei  Poveri  in 
1818.  In  the  second  floor  are  the  pri- 
vate apartments  occupied  by  the  Royal 
family,  which  contain  some  pictures 
by  Bvhens  and  Miely  and  many  of 
modem  artists.  Adjoining  these  apart- 
ments is  an  extensive  libraiy,  which 
occupies  8  large  rooms,  and  con- 
tains some  original  drawings  by  cele- 
brated artists.  In  another  part  of  the 
apartments  is  a  cabinet  of  philosophical 
instruments  and  apparatus.  In  the 
garden  on  the  N.  of  the  palace  is 
the  Artesian  well  noticed  at  p.  99. 

Palazzo  Beale  di  Capodimonte,  the 
suburban  villa  of  the  king,  was  begun 
by  Carlo  III.  from  the  designs  of  Me- 
drano.  It  stands  upon  a  hill,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  the 
whole  city,  and  was  a  favourite  retreat 
of  the  court.  The  palace  is  a  vast, 
heavy  rectangular  building,  with  wings 
at  each  end,   and  enclosing  3  large 


cessary  to  strengthen  the  foundations 
by  an  extensive  system  of  substruc- 
tions. It  is  badly  supplied  with  water. 
The  rooms  are  spacious,  and  contain 
a  collection  of  pictures  by  modem 
artists :  the  most  remarkable,  perhaps, 
being  that  of  Judith  showing  the 
head  of  Holofernes,  by  Benvenuti  of 
Florence,  and  left  unfinished  at  the 
artist's  death.  On  the  ground  floor  of 
the  palace  is  the  Armeria,  formerly 
in  the  Pal.  Reale,  which  consists  of 
a  good  collection  of  armour,  amongst 
which  are  most  worthy  of  notice, 
the  helmets  and  shields  of  the 
Norman  king  Roger,  of  Ferdinand  I. 
of  Aragon,  of  Alexander  Famese,  and 
Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy ;  the  swords 
given  by  Ferdinand  I.  to  Scanderbeg, 
and  by  Louis  XIV.  to  his  grandson 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  on  his  accession  to 
the  Spanish  throne.  As  a  collection 
of  mediaeval  and  Renaissance  armour 
it  is  far  behind  those  at  Turin  and 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  The 
grounds  are  about  3  m.  in  circuit. 
They  are  beautifully  situated,  and 
well  laid  out ;  part  in  the  formal 
style,  with  a  thick  wood  of  ever- 
green oaks;  and  part  in  the  English 
park  style,  with  winding  drives,  &c. 

To  visit  the  roval  palaces,  orders 
must  be  obtainea,  and  which  dre 
granted  with  facility  at  an  office  in  the 
Royal  Palace.  Most  of  the  hotel- 
keepers  will  be  able  to  procure  these 
orders,  without  which  admittance  can 
scarcely  be  obtained. 


23.  PRIVATE  PALACES. 


courts:  being  built  on  the  site  of  an!  cei^\\oii%,  Vw<i  ^^w^i^  "^^  <^s5sssi.^ 
ineient  stone-quarry,  it  has  been  ne-\arOai\«c\\xKiX\>^xiX'^i  ^^^"^^  <5»'os^'w 
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with  those  of  Upper  Italy.  We  shall 
notice  the  most  remarkable  either  for 
architecture,  for  the  objects  of  art 
they  contain,  or  for  their  historical 
associations. 

Palazzo  Angriy  in  the  Piazza  dello 
Spirito  Santo,  was  designed  by  Luigi 
VanvitelU  about  1773,  and  completed 
by  his  son  Carlo.  It  contains  a  small 
collection  of  pictures,  among  which  is 
a  Christ  at  the  Column,  by  Titian ;  a 
Job,  by  Spagnoletto;  S.  Sebastian,  by 
Schidone;  St.  Peter,  by  Gherardo  delle 
NoUi;  St.  Orsola,  by  Caravaggio;  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  attributed  to  Cor- 
reggio  ;  and  some  portraits  of  the  Doria 
&inily  by  Rvhens  and  Vandyke, 

Palazzo  Avellino,  in  the  Strada  S.  Gio- 
vanni in  Porta,  founded  in  the  14th 
cent.,  and  rebuilt  in  its  present  form  in 
1616,  by  Camillo  Caracciolo,  Prince 
of  Avellino,  after  the  great  victories 
gained  under  Philip  II.  and  III.  of 
Spain  in  the  Low  Countries,  France, 
and  Italy. 

Palazzo  Bagnara,  or  8,  Antimot  iii  the 
Largo  del  Mercatello,  built  in  1660, 
from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Fontana, 
by  Fabrizio  Rufifo,  who  captured  a 
Turkish  galley  conveying  the  Sultana 
and  her  daughter  to  the  coast  of  Syria, 
and  expended  in  the  building  the  trea- 
sures found  in  the  galley.  The  Sultana 
died  a  few  days  after  the  capture,  but 
the  daughter  Uved  to  become  a  Domi- 
nican nun.  It  now  belongs  to  the 
Prince  of  S.  Antimo,  and  contains  a 
gallery  of  pictures  and  sculpture  by 
modem  Italian  artists. 

Palazzo  Berio,  in  the  Strada  Toledo, 
built  about  1740  by  the  Marchese  di 
Salza,  Giovanni  Berio,  was  formerly 
&mous  for  its  gallery  of  pictures  and 
library,  which  have  been  dispersed. 

Palazzo  BisignanOt  in  the  Strada  Con- 
stantinopoli,  built  in  the  16th  cent,  by 
the  Ferrao  family,  though  spoiled  by 
some  additions  in  the  last  cent,  is  still 
an  eAi&ce.  of  imposing  magnificence. 
^3><?  A-esooes,  now  much  damaged,  were 
executed   b^  JPolidoro  da    Otravaggio^ 


when  he  fled  to  Naples  in  1532  from 
the  sack  of  Bome. 

Palazzo  CalabrittOf  a  huge  pile  in  the 
Via  di  Chiaja,  was  the  palace  of  the 
Duca  di  Calabritto,  but  it  has  long 
passed  into  other  hands.  The  facade 
and  the  stdrcase  are  by  Vanvitelli. 

Palazzo  Carafa,  built  in  1512,  on  the 
summit  of  Pizzofalcone,  by  Andrea 
Carafa,  Count  of  Santa  Severina,  who 
adorned  it  with  fountains  and  gardens. 
Some  portions  of  his  edifice  may  still 
be  traced ;  but  after  the  popular  tumults 
of  1651  ihe  government  purchased  it, 
and  converted  it  into  barracks.  It  is 
still  used  for  this  purpose,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  palace  is  occupied  by  the 
royal  topographical  office,  Uffizio  Topo- 
grafico.  This  establishment  has  two 
branches, — the  one  is  devoted  to  the 
construction  and  engraving  of  maps 
and  of  hydrographic  surveys ;  the 
other  contains  the  military  library,  the 
national  collection  of  charts,  plans  of 
cities,  models  of  fortresses,  &c. 

Palazzo  Carafat  in  the  Strada  S. 
Biagio  de'  Librai,  built  by  that  branch 
of  me  Carafa  family  which  bore  the 
title  of  Princes  of  Montorio.  Paul  IV., 
and  his  nephew  Cardinal  Carafa,  by 
whom  the  fa9ade  and  cornice  were 
added,  were  bom  in  it.  The  lower 
part  of  the  building  is  now  converted 
mto  shops;  but  the  beautiful  cornice 
remains. 

Palazzo  Caramanico,  in  the  Strada 
Fontana  Medina,  now  the  property  of 
Barone  Compagni,  is  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  Fwga^s  skill. 

Palazzo  Casacaknda,  in  the  Piazza  di 
S.  Domenico  Maggiore,  built  in  1770 
from  the  designs  of  Vanvitelli,  is  im- 
posing from  its  mass.  The  elliptical 
arches  of  the  courtyard  supported  by 
marble  columns  and  pilasters,  are  ad- 
mired by  architects. 

Palazzo  Cassaro,  belon^g  to  the 
Prince  of  Cassaro,  contains  a  gallery 
of  plctoies,  among -which  are  the  Cal- 
vary by  Adam  EUhiitaer ;  ^'MjAsrosa.^Xs^ 
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Bii-occio ;  a  fioe  pastoral  landscape,  by 
Bre'ighel ;  a  landscape  with  a  waterfall, 
by  SiilBator  Soaa ;  the  Marriage  at  Cana, 
hy  Tintoretto ;  St.  Peter  penitent,  by 
Spagnoletto;  tiie  Holy  Family,  b^  Par- 
migiimino  ;  the  Madoona  and  Child,  by 
Luca  d"  Olanda,  etc, 

Falazio  Cellammare,  near  the  ch.  of 
S.  Orsola,  in  the  Strada  di  Chiaia,  re- 
stored in  its  present  form  by  the  Duke  of 
Giovenazzo,  who  purchased  it  in  1727, 
and  had  the  apartments  decorated  by 
Giacomo  del  Po,  and  Other  artists.  It 
is  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Cellammare.  TTie  cilensiTe  gardens, 
which  Eurronnd  the  palace,  command 
fine  views  of  the  bay. 

Palaizo  Colonna. — lu  aa  angle  of 
tile  Sirada  Mezzocimnoae  are  ue  re- 
moius  of  the  Mlace  of  Fabrizio  Co- 
lonna, Grand  Constable  of  Che  king- 
dom, who  employed  Caravaggw  in  1537 
to  decorate  it  with  paintings  in  chiaro- 
scuio,  some  of  which,  though  defitced 
by  time,  are  still  to  be  seen,  with 
beautiful  windows  of  the  same  period. 

Palazio  'Corigliano,  in  the  Piazza  di  8. 
Domenico  Maggiore,  built  about  150O 
from  the  designs  of  Marmando,  whose 
skilful  adaptation  of  the  Doric  style  to 
the  purposes  of  modem  architecture 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  front  of  the 
lower  storey  of  the  palace.  The  in- 
terior is  richly  decorated  in  the  style 
of  the  last  century. 

Paliuio  Costa,  in  the  Sirada  di  S,  Auto- 
niello  alia  Vicaria,  cootains  the  collec- 
tion formed  by  Professor  Cosia,  illus- : 
trating  the  geology,  mineralogy,  zoology, ' 
and  botany  of  the  kingdom.  ' 

Palatro  C'Kino,  a  deserted  palace 
attached  to  the  mouastery  of  S.  Severo, 
was  designed  by  Agnolo  Aniello  ilc!  Fiore, 
and  was  the  residence  of  Lucrezia 
d'  AlagQi,  for  whom  Alfonso  I.  wished 
to  divorce  his  queen.  The  details  of 
some  of  the  windows  are  of  an  elabo- 
rate character. 


Palaiso  (TJcofoj,  in  the  Piazza  del 

Vasto,  behind  tie  Kiviera  di  Chiaia,, „-—    ., 

which  beloaged  to  the  Marchese  del'  ot  Ajuolo  AiiieUi  d«\  Fvire, 


Vasto,  was  remodelled  in  the  last 
cent,  by  Cioffrcdo,  and  contained  many 
objects  of  interest,  foremost  among 
which  were  the  C»sars  by  Titian, 
and  seven  tapestrieE  presented  by 
Charles  V.  to  the  Marquis  of  Pescara, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  1525— repre- 
senting scenes  of  that  victory ;  the 
figures,  as  large  as  life,  being  portr^ls 
of  the  leading  personages  who  were 
distinguished  id  it.  They  were  exe- 
cuted in  Flanders  from  me  drawings 
of  the  first  artbts  in  Italy,  the  lignres 
being  designed  by  Titian,  and  the  orna- 
mental portions  by  Tiataretto.  The 
Ctesars  by  Titian,  11  in  number  (the 
12th  is  ID  the  Gallery  at  Florence, 
its  place  in  the  series  here  supplied 
by  a  copy  made  by  L,  Giordano'), 
with  the  other  collections  of  paint- 
ings, objects  of  art  and  historical 
interest,  formerly  in  this  palace,  were 
bequeathed  {Sept.  1862)  bj- the  last  male 
descendant  of  the  hero  of  Pavia  to  the 
National  Moseum,  where  they  are 
concealed  from  public  view  pending 
certain  legal  proceedings  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  beqaesl. 

Palatio  Fondi,  opposite  the  Fontana 
Medina,  built  from  the  designs  of  Fitn- 
vitelli.  It  contains  a  gallery  of  pic- 
tures, among  which  are  the  Martyrdom 
of  S.  Januarius,  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  CaUihrese;  four  landscapes  by  Sal- 
vator  Rosa;  the  portrait  of  Marini,  the 
poet,  by  Caravaggio;  a  Holy  Pwnihr 
by  Schidoiic;  a  small  portrait  of  S. 
Filippo  Neri  by  Domeaiihino ;  the  Ma- 
donna Addoloraia  by  £f«narrfo  da  Viacii 
the  head  of  9.  Bunaventura,  and  a  re- 
plica of  the  Holy  Family  of  the  Louvre, 
by  Eapbael  (?)  ;  Diana  and  Galisto  by 
Rabeaa ;  two  Venetian  scenes  by  Cima- 
ktti;  a  portrait  of  Joanna  II.  hjZingaro; 
a  portrait  of  himself  by  Remhrandl ;  the 
Palace  of  the  Inquisition  at  Madrid  by 
Yclasqaei ;  and  some  portraits  of  the 
Genoese  ftmily  of  Marini  by  Yand}ihe. 

Puliaio  Giilbiati,   in   the   Piazza   8.    . 

Domenico  Maggiore,  was  the  residence 

of  AntoncUo  Petrucci,  the  secretary  of 

Alfonso  I.  of  kra^on.    V»  VisAs»swi* 

roftitiVe  aaVe-nav  is  ^■vJ.  \a>3fe  "^^  "*™ 
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Palazzo  Giiisso,  or  della  Torre,  in  the 
Piazza  S.  Giovanni  Maggiore.  The 
fine  facade,  with  its  columns  of  the 
composite  or4er,  was  built  about  1650, 
by  Cardinal  Filomarino,  of  the  Dukes 
della  Torre.  Few  palaces  in  Naples 
are  constructed  with  so  much  solidity. 
The  present  proprietor,  Signor  Giusso, 
has  a  good  collection  of  drawings  and 
a  fine  Cabinet  of  Medals. 

Palazzo  Gravina,  in  the  Strada  di 
Monte  Oliveto,  is  still  the  finest  palace 
in  Naples  as  a  work  of  art,  though 
despoiled  of  its  original  proportions. 
The  barbarous  attic  above  the  fine  old 
cornice,  and  the  Doric  gateway  of  white 
marble,  are  modern  additions.  The 
palace  was  built  at  the  close  of  the  15th 
cent,  by  Ferdinando  Orsini,  Duke  of 
Gravina,  from  the  designs  of  Gabnele 
d*Agnolo,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  works  of  the  period.  On  the  frieze 
was  the  inscription  which  declared  the 
hospitality  of  the  founder  in  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  erected  the  palace 
for  himself,  his  family,  and  all  his 
friends : — Sibi  suisque  et  amicis  omnibus  a 
fundamentis  erexit.  It  was  obliterated  a 
few  years  ago  when  Count  Ricciardi 
bought  it.  The  palace  belongs  now  to 
the  government,  and  is  tenanted  by  the 
General  Post  and  other  public  offices. 

Palazzo  Maddaloniy  a  massive  pile, 
standing  isolated  in  the  Strada  Toledo, 
was  erected  by  the  Marchese  del  Vasto, 
but  afterwards  became  the  palace  of 
the  Dukes  of  Maddaloni.  The  door- 
way and  the  staircase  were  designed 
by  Fansaga,  The  interior  contains  a 
hall  of  &ie  proportions,  with  a  large 
oil  painting  on  the  ceiling  by  Francesco 
di  Mura,  representing  the  siege  of 
Naples  by  Alfonso  L  of  Aragon.  In 
this  hall  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice 
holds  its  sittings. 

Palazzo  Marigliano,  in  the  Strada 
S.  Biagio  de'  Librai,  called  also  Pa- 
lazzo della  Eiccia,  from  the  title  of 
its  founder,  Bartolommeo  di  Capua, 

I      Prince  of  Riccia.    It  was  begun  in  the 
15th  cent,  by  Ciccione,  and  completed 
at  a  more  recent  time.    The  graceful- 
Jies»  o£  the  det^ls  add^  to  the  general 
ei^i  of  the  design  ;   mid  though  its 
^S'lnal  features  are  jz^ured   by  the 
shops  wJUch  now  occupy  the  basement. 


it  is  still  one  of  the  most   elegant 
palaces  in  Naples. 

Palazzo  de*  Municipio,  in  the  Piazza 
of  the  same  naipe,  was  begun  in  1819 
by  Ferdinand  I.,  and  completed  in 
1825  by  Francis  I.  from  the  designs 
of  Luigi  and  Stefano  Gasse,  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  the  principal  public 
offices  under  one  root  It  covers 
nearly  200,000  square  feet  of  ground, 
and  contains  6  courts,  846  apartments, 
and  40  corridors.  The  principal  vesti- 
bule contains  statues  of  King  Roger,  of 
Frederick  II.,  Ferdinand  I.,  and  Fran- 
cis I.  In  the  Exchange,  or  Bolsa, 
which  forms  a  part  of  it,  is  a  statue  of 
Flavio  Gioia. 

Palazzo  Miranda,  in  the  Strada  di 
Chiaia,  built  in  1780  by  Barba  for 
the  Duchess  of  Miranda,  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Prince  of  Ottajano. 
The  collection  of  pictures  includes 
the  St.  Jerome  in  the  Desert,  and 
Mary  weeping  over  the  Body  of  the 
Saviour,  by  Spagnoletto;  Joseph  and 
Potiphar's  Wife,  by  Guido;  the  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catherine,  by  Albert 
Durer(?);  the  Banquet  of  the  Gods, 
and  an  allegorical  painting  of  the  Tri- 
umph of  Beauty,  by  Bubens,  &c. 

Palazzo  Miroballo,  in  a  little  street 
of  that  name,  in  the  midst  of  the  old 
and  crowded  Quartiere  del  Penniuo, 
built  in  1462  by  Giovanni  Miroballo, 
the  favourite  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon, 
from  the  designs  of  Ciccione,  There 
only  remains  visible  the  doorway,  pro- 
fusely covered  with  sculptured  ara- 
besques and  trophies. 

Palazzo  Monticelli,  in  the  Strada  Ban- 
chi  Nuovi :  an  interesting  specimen  of 
the  domestic  architecture  of  the  15th 
century,  attributed  to  Antonio  Baboccio, 
The  ground  floor,  with  its  fa9ade  still 
decorated  with  the  lilies  of  the  house 
of  Anjou,  was  built  by  Antonio  and 
Onofrio  di  Penna,  the  former  the  privy 
councillor,  the  latter  the  secretary,  of 
King  Ladislaus.  An  inscription  over 
the  doorway  gives  1406  as  the  date 
of  its  erection.  This  palace  was  long 
inhabited  by  the  celebrated  mineralo- 
gist Don  Teodoro  Monticelli,  and  con- 
tained YuB  TicVi  oolleicUoii  of  Vesuvian 
productioTX&,  "wVAOa.  "w^a  "^utOaaaft^  \s>j 
the  TJnWetaty  ai&fiac  \>aa  ^wJix, 
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Palazzo  Pianara,  in  the  Vicolo  del 
Cinquesanti,  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Paolo, 
was  built  by  Giulio  de  Scortiatis,  the 
favourite  and  counsellor  of  Ferdinand  I. 
of  Aragon.  It  was  afterwards  the  re- 
sidence of  Marini,  the  poet.  Its  marble 
doorway  has  elaborate  and  delicate 
sculptures  of  trophies  and  acanthus- 
leaves.  On  the  ancient  wooden  gates 
are  arabesques  and  figures  in  relief. 

Palazzo  Regina,  in  the  Vico  Bisi,  be- 
hind the  statue  representing  the  Nile, 
was,  in  the  15th  centy.,  the  residence 
of  Antonio  Beccadelli,  the  historian, 
better  known  as  the  Panormita,  who  be- 
came the  private  secretary  and  bio- 
grapher of  Alfonso  I.  of  Aragon. 

Palazzo  Sanfelice,  in  the  Strada  della 
Sanita,  built  in  1 728,  by  Sanfelice,  the 
architect,  for  his  own  use,  is  remark- 
able for  its  double  geometrical  stair- 
case. The  chapel  contains  four  colossal 
marble  statues  of  the  four  seasons, 
with  some  bas-reliefs,  by  the  school  of 
Sanmartino. 

Palazzo  SanseverOy  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Piazza  di  S.  Domenico  Maggiore,  built 
in  the  16th  centy.  from  the  desi^s  of 
Giovanni  da  Nola,  and  remodelled  m  the 
last  by  Raimondo  di  Sangro,  who 
employed  Corenzio  to  decorate  the 
interior  with  frescoes.  This  palace, 
on  the  night  of  the  ICth  October,  1590, 
was  the  scene  of  a  domestic  tragedy. 
Carlo  Gesualdo,  Prince  of  Venosa,  and 
the  nephew  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  dis- 
covered his  wife  with  Fabrizio  Colonua, 
Duke  of  Andria,  and  killed  both  her 
and  her  paramour  on  the  spot.  He  then 
retired  to  his  castle  at  Gesualdo,  and 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  reli- 
gious exercises.  He  was  buried  in  a 
chapel  erected  at  his  expense  in  the  ch. 
of  Gesii  Nuovo. 

Palazzo  Santangelo,  in  the  Strada  di 
S.  Biagio  de'  Librai,  was  begun  in  the 
13th  centy.,  from  the  designs  of  Ma- 
succio  I.,  and  restored  in  14G6  by  Dio- 
mede  Carafa,  Count  of  Maddaloni.  The 
sculptures  of  the  beautiful  doorway 
in  white  marble,  designed  by  Agnolo 
Aniello  del  Fiore,  are  characterised  by 
their  delicacy  and  grace :  as  well  as 
the  original  inlaid  wooden  doors,  they 
bear  amidst  their  carved  ornameats  the 
aims  ofDiomede  Carafa.    The  fa9ade 


and  the  staircase  were  originally 
adorned  with  statues,  busts,  and  bas- 
reliefs,  but  only  two  of  them  remain. 
In  the  court-yard  was  formerly  pre- 
served the  colossal  bronze  heaa  of  a 
horse,  now  in  the  Museo  Borbonico. 
Its  place  has  been  supplied  by  a  copy 
in  terra  cotta,  placed  here  by  the  Sant- 
angelo  family,  who  converted  the 
palace  in  the  course  of  the  last  few 
years  into  a  Museum  of  art.  Among 
the  pictures  are  several  fine  landscapes 
by  Salvator  Rosa  ;  the  Entombment  by 
Vandyke ;  an  interesting  portrait  by 
Albert  Dwer,  with  his  monogram  and 
the  date  1508  ;  portraits  of  Rubens 
and  himself  on  one  canvas  by  Vandyke  ; 
portraits  of  the  Marchese  di  Pescara 
and  Vittoria  Colonna  by  Sehastiano  del 
Piomho;  a  Head  of  an  Angel  by  Cor- 
reggio;  a  sketch  in  oils  of  the  Last 
Judgment  by  Michael  Angelo  ;  the  Holy 
Family,  one  of  the  finest  works  of 
Ghirlandaio;  and  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  by  Michael  Wohlgemuth^  painted 
for  the  family  of  Volkamerin  of  Nu- 
remberg, and  dated  1479.  The  series 
of  coins  and  medals  formed  by  the 
late  Marquis  Santangelo  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  in  Italy,  and  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  all  that  can  illustrate  the 
numismatic  history  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  from  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Greek  colonisation  to  the 
present  time.  All  these  collections 
have  been  just  purchased  by  the  muni- 
cipality of  Naples,  and  are  in  progress 
of  being  removed  to  the  Museo  Na- 
zionale  (May,  1865). 

Palazzo  Satfiano,  in  the  Piazza  della 
Vittoria,  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Ravaschieri  family,  was  m  1675  the 
residence  of  the  Marques  de  los  Velez, 
one  of  the  viceroys  of  Charles  II.  The 
fa9ade,  courtyard,  and  staircase  were 
restored  by  Sanfelice, 

Palazzo  StiglianOj  in  the  Strada  To- 
ledo, was  built  for  the  Viceroy  Duke 
d'Ossuna,  by  Fansaga.  It  became  the 
residence  of  John  Van  den  Eynden,  the 
rich  Flemish  merchant,  whose  daughter 
brought  it,  by  marriage,  to  the  Prince 
of  Stigliano,  a  branck  <\€  iVsa.  C/^<cstss!f^ 
iamWy .    \X.  \»&  >o^ti  s*^^  "ttssSs^  ^JscrAs^ 
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case,  on  the  Biviera  di  Chiaia,  far- 
merly  of  lie  Prince  of  Torella.  It 
was  built  in  1535  by  Ferdinand  Alar- 
con,  MarchesK  della  Valle  Siciliana,  ii 
general  of  Charles  V.;  it  was  then  ^o 
far  from  the  city,  that  a  lower,  still 
visible,  was  added  lo  the  building  as  a 
security  againat  aoy  sadden  descent  of 
the  Turks,  It  was  entirely  modemierjil 
in  1838. 

Palaitc  Mia  Vicatia  Vecchia,  in  tiie 
StradaForcella,Dearthech.ofS..Giorgio 
Maggiore.  The  entrance  doorway, 
the  Daae meat,  the  windows  of  ttie 
Grst  floor,  aod  the  pilasters  of  tiit 
Composite  Order,  are  the  only  remains 
of  the  original  palace  erected  in  tiie 
early  part  of  the  16th  cent.  In  a  niche 
in  the  courtyard  is  a  broken  statue  rc- 
presentiug  Hercules  am)  the  NemEe3.u 
Lion,  and  a  bas-relief  with  a  portrait  of 
Queen  Joanna  II. 


§24.    VILLAS. 

Villa  Reginrt  Is<Aella,  on  (he  hill  of 
Capodimonte,  derives  its  name  from 
the  Queen  Dowager  of  Ferdinand  IV. 
It  was  built  in  1809,  for  the  Duke  of 
Gallo,  from  the  designs  of  NiccolBii, 
and  is  founded  upon  arches  aod  sub- 
struotions  of  a  massive  character.    Thi 


but  the  chief  interest  of  the  Villa 
the  view,  especially  towards  NaplLS, 
which  is  nowhere  seen  to  more  e.il- 
vantage.  The  interior  is  fitted  ii[> 
with  elegance  and  taste.  It  contajtis 
some  pictures,  including  the  Holy 
Family  by  .Liormrdo  rfo  Vinci;  3  Holy 
Families  by  Andrea  del  Sarto;  a  Clei 

Jiatra  of  Vorreggio  j  and  a  series  f 
amily  portraits  of  the  House  of  Bom 
bon.  In  the  collection  of  antiquitioi 
etc.,  is  a  bronze  table,  found  at  Fe:^ 
tnm  in  1S29,  with  a  Latin  inscriptio 
relating  to  the  election  of  a  ProCec:( 
of  that  city.  The  villa  is  now  lli 
properly  of  the  Conte  del  Balzo,  III 
gaeea's  second  husband. 
ri/Ai  Angri,  oa  the  summit  of  the 
A/7/  of  Posilipo,   the  property  of  the 


Prince  of  Angri,  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  bay. 

Villa  Jii^iach,  on  the  hill  of  Posilipo, 
luilt  by  the  Margravine  of  Anspach, 
whose  SOD,  Mr.  Keppel  Craven,  left  it 
by  his  will  to  the  Minutolo  fiimily.  It 
■■'  built  in  the  form  of  a  Grecian-Doric 

Villa  Belvedere,  on  the  Vomero,  be- 
longed formerly  to  the  Principe  diBelve- 
'  ~  re.  It  is  now  let  out  in  apartments. 
Villa  Floridiana,  on  the  Vomero,  de- 
es its  name  from  the  second  wife  of 
Ferdinand  1.,  Lucia  Migliaccia,  Friu- 
cess  of  Partanna  and  Duchess  of 
rioridia,  opon  whom  it  was  settled  by 
his  Majesty.  At  her  death,  in  1627, 
it  was  divided  into  three  portjons,  of 
which  the  largest  devolved  to  her 
ilaughter,  who  married  the  Conte  di 
Monte  Sant'  Angelo,  by  whom  the 
second  portion  was  purchased  and  re- 
united to  her  inheritance.  The  Casino, 
built  by  Niccolini,  is  a  fine  square  build- 
ing with  two  flights  of  marble  steps 
leading  (o  the  garden,  which  com- 
inaods  beautiful  views  of  the  bay.  The 
grounds  have  been  recently  handsomely 
laid  out.  Permission  to  visit  them  must 
tie  obt^ned  from  the  Conte  di  Monte 
Sant"  Angelo,   Pol.   Gerace,   Pizzof^- 

villa  Gerace,  also  called  Serramarina, 
beaullftilly  situated  at  the  end  of  the 
hill  of  Posilipo  close  by  the  sea.  It 
Ifelongs  to  the  Duke  of  Terranova  of 
the  Gerace  family. 

Villa  Z'lcia,  the  third  portion  of  the 
Villa  Floridiana,  the  property  of  Count  " 
TyskewitK,  a  Polish  nobleman,  by 
whom  it  has  been  beautifully  laid  out 
und  planted.  It  is  approached  by  a 
winding  road  and  by  a  bridge  in  marble 
of  an  elegant  and  bold  construction 
thrown  across  the  valley.  The  view 
from  it  over  the  Bay,  Vesuvius,  &c.,  is 
unrivalled.  The  Casino  has  been  de- 
corated in  gaudy  colours,  in  the  style 
of  the  Pompeian  houses. 

Villa  Maio,  on  the  Infrascala;  the 
property  of  the  Marcbese  Maio,  com- 
manding a  fine  view  over  the  bay. 

Villa  Sicciardi,  or  Villa  de'  Camaldoli, 
built  on  the  hill  of  the  Vomero  by  Fran- 
cesco B,icc\MJ!\,  Ctoba  q^  CsTOiridioli, 
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is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  posi- 
tion. 

Villa  Rocca  Bomana,  on  the  slope  of 
Posilipo,  the  pagoda  of  the  Duke  of 
the  same  name,  well  known  for  its 
zoological  collection  and  handsome 
gardens. 

Other  Ft7/as.— -The  Villa  Buffo,  near 
the  castle  of  S.  Elmo,  on  the  Vomero, 
long  the  residence  of  the  Cardinal 
who  played  so  important  a  part  in 
the  political  events  of  1799  ;  the 
Villa  Palliano,  on  the  side  of  Capodi- 
monte;  the  Villa  Begina,  on  the  Vo- 
mero, remarkable  only  for  the  fine  view 
it  commands;  the  Villa  THcase,  beau- 
tifully placed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
CoUina  di  Chiaia,  where  it  joins  the 
hill  of  Posilipo ;  the  Villa  Scaletta,  on 
the  hill  of  Posilipo ;  the  Villa  Salza,  or 
Bocca  Matildcy  beautifully  placed  on 
the  sea-shore  of  Posilipo ;  and  the 
Villa  Delahaute,  belonging  to  the  French 
millionnaire  of  that  name,  in  one  of 
the  loveliest  positions  on  the  hill  of 
Posilippo,  in  the  midst  of  beautiful 
grounds  and  gardens.  There  are 
several  pretty  villas,  surrounded  by 
gardens,  about  Antignano  and  on  the 
hill  of  Capodimonte. 


§  25.   DRIVES  AND  BIDES  IN  THE  IMME- 
DIATE ENVIRONS  OF  NAPLES. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Riviera  di 
Chiaia  the  broad  street  divides  into 
two  branches :  that  on  the  1.  is  the 
Mergellina ;  that  on  the  rt.  is  the  Strada 
di  Fiedigrotta,  which  leads  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  Grotto  by  a  deep  cutting 
through  tufa  rock. 

1.  Grotta  di  Fozzuoliy  or  di  Posilipo. — 
It  is  a  tunnel  excavated  in  the  older 
volcanic  tufa,  nearly  from  E.  to  W. 
It  is  2244  ft.  long,  and  21  ^  ft. 
wide.  Its  height  is  unequal;  at  the 
E.  entrance  it  is  69  ft.,  in  the  centre 
it  is  only  25.  It  is  ventilated  by  tuco 
circular  air-shafts,  which  pierce  the 
roof  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  is 
lighted  day  and  night  by  numerous 
gas  lamps.  We  find  no  mention  of  this 
tunnel  before  the  time  of  Nero,  though 
attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that 
it  must  have  existed  from  the  earliest 
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times  of  Cumse  and  Naples.  A  pas- 
sage of  Strabo  has  been  quoted  as 
referring  to  this  grotto,  but  it  un- 
doubtedly refers  to  that  near  the 
Funta  di  Coroglio  (p.  184);  otherwise 
his  description  of  its  having  many  air- 
shafts,  and  being  wide  enough  for  two 
carriages  abreast,  would  be  in  direct 
opposition  to  Seneca's  and  Petronius's 
descriptions,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
Grotto  had  no  air-shafts  before  they 
were  opened  by  Alfonso  of  Aragon. 
Seneca,  who  passed  through  it  on  his 
way  from  Baise  to  Naples,  describes  it  as 
a  long  prison,  so  full  of  dust  and  mud 
and  so  gloomy  that  there  was  nothing 
but  "darkness  visible."  Totum  athle- 
tanim  fatum  mihi  illo  die  perpetiendum 
fuitf  a  ceromate  nos  haphe  excepit  in 
Crypta  Neapolitana,  Nihil  illo  carcere 
longius,  nihil  Hits  faucihus  ohsciiritts  qucB 
rwbis  prcestantf  non  ut  per  tenebras  vide- 
amus  sed  ut  ipsas:  eadem  via  eodem  die 
luto  et  pulvere  lahoravimus.  Petronius 
describes  it  as  being  so  low  that  it  was 
necessary  to  stoop  in  passing  through. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  believed  to  be 
the  work  of  Virgil.  Petrarch  says  that 
in  his  time  the  people  regarded  it  as 
formed  by  the  magic  incantations  of 
the  poet.  King  Robert,  he  tells  us, 
conducted  him  to  the  Grotto,  and 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
popular  belief.  "Relying,"  says  Pe- 
trarch, "  on  the  royal  humanity,  I 
jestingly  answered  that  I  had  nowhere 
read  that  Virgil  was  a  magician.  To 
this  the  king,  assenting  with  a  nod, 
confessed  that  the  place  showed  traces 
not  of  magic,  but  of  iron,  non  illio 
iruxgicif sedfcrH vestigia  confessus  est"  In 
the  15th  cent,  it  was  enlarged  by  Al- 
fonso I.,  who  lowered  the  floor,  opened 
the  two  air-shafts,  and  raised  the  roof 
at  the  extremities.  The  sides  exhibit 
a  proof  of  this  enlargement  in  the 
marks  left  by  the  axles  of  vehicles  in 
the  sides,  many  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  present  roadway.  In  the  centre  of 
the  tunnel  there  is  a  little  recess,  now 
forming  a  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  be- 
fore which  a  lamp  is  always  burning. 
In  the  16th  cent.  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo 
paved  it.  Charles  III.  rene^K^<L  ^3Bk& 
pavemeiiX.  Wi'^.  t^^'ivt^'^  ^^  ^qksJI  «ss^ 
sides  as  ^^  Xkovf  ^^ta  SX^sov,  ^\x«M^'e«c. 
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a.  Tomb  op  Vircu..  —  Near  the 
E.  entrance  to  the  Orotia  is  tin; 
Bomon  colajiibariiHa  known  as  llie 
Tomb  of  Virgil.  The  ascent  is  liy 
a  stairs  cut  in  tlie  roclc,  near  the  E. 
entrance  to  the  f^otta,  of  which  t\ia 
blacksmith  who  lives  close  by  has  tlm 
kej.  The  custode  of  the  Vipia,  iu 
which  the  tomb  is  situated,  will  not 

Srant  admission  except  on  p^ii'g 
fr.  Standing  on  the  brow  of  tlii? 
precipice,  overlooking  the  Grotto,  it 
can  perhaps  be  better  seen  from  lhi;rt! 
than  higher  up.  It  is  now  clotted 
with  ivy,  and  the  site  nearly  concealeil ; 
but,  when  it  was  first  erected,  must  have 
been  visible  from  the  aooient  road  S.11J 
from  the  sea-shore,  from  which  it  is 
about  i  m.  distant.  The  Tomb  con»$ls 
of  a  chamber  about  IG  feet  square,  with  a 
vaulted  roof,  and  lighted  by  a  windowa. 
In  the  walls  are  10  niches  for  cinemry 
urns,  a  doorway, and  what  appears  to  have 
been  a  larger  niche  in  the  ruined  wall 
opposite  the  entrance.  Virgilhadavilla 
on  the  shores  of  PosiUpo,  in  which  he 
composed  the  Eclogues  and  the  Georgics. 
The  ^neid  also  was  written  either  in 
this  villa  or  in  Naples.  After  fiaishlng 
the  12th  Book,  and  before  he  hud 
revised  the  poem,  he  set  out  by  sea  for 
Greece  to  meet  Augustus  on  his  return 
from  the  East,  a  voyage  which  Horace 
has  invested  with  a  melancholy  in- 
terest by  that  touching  ode  in  which 
he  prays  that  the  ship  may  bear  him 
safely  lo  the  Attic  shores. 
Sic  ta  divii  pol«ns  Cyprl, 

Sic  fratrea  Ueleo»,  lodda  Bldeni, 
VentonunquB  rcgat  pal«r. 


Virgil  met  Augustus  at  Athens,  bur 
being  attacked  by  illness  at  Megaio., 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Italy.  H'^ 
landed  at  Brundusium  in  a  very  fetbli^ 
state,  and  Hid  there  a  few  days  af^cr- 
vardu   B.C.  19.      His  remains,  at  liis 


ashes  were  depouted  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  cotemporary  writer.  The 
evideoce  wliich  connects  this  monu- 
tuent  vrith  the  Tomb  of  the  poet  is 
by  no  means  so  weak  as  was  sup- 
posed by  Cluverius,  who  founded  his 
abjection  on  a  too  literal  interpre- 
tation of  some  verses  of  Statius. 
This  poet,  who  was  bom  at  Naples 
about  half  a  cent,  after  Virgil's  death, 
describes  his  visits  to  the  Tomb,  (eil- 
followed  the  shore  to 
reach  it,  and  composed  his  verses  while 
reclining  within  its  precincts  : — 

n  et  genlala  B^ntna 
PartbenDpe,  toniiea  Iguavo  poULca  chordaa 


Pulso.Man 


LUloriboi . „ 

finulii  Trinuriia  valvens  Incendit  aammLii. 

of  Vesuvius  in 
these  lines,  and  from  the  use  of  the 
word  Uttns,  Cluverius  inferred  that  the 
Tomb  was  on  the  shore  at  the  foot  of 
tlie  volcano ;  but  if  a  single  line  may  thus 
be  separated  (Vom  the  contest,  which 
is  a  general  description  of  the  scenery 
commanded  from  the  locality,  we  might 
--  well  contend  that  the  words  Chal- 
cis  liltoribus  would  fix  the  site  of  the 
Tomb  on  the  shores  of  Cumce.  This 
expression,  which  is  obviously  inap 
plicable  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Vesu- 
vius, is  the  strongest  argument  agunst 
the  theory  of  Cluverius,  and  of  those 
who,  like  Addison,  have  followed  his 
authority.  Taken  in  connexion  with 
the  rest  of  the  passage,  it  shows  that 
the  Tomb  was  situated  near  the  W. 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples;  but  it 
" "  nothing  which  will  identify  the 


and  Vesuvius  were  visible  from  the 
ipol.  Coiemporary  with  Statius  nas 
Silius  Italicus,  whose  idolatry  of  Virgil 
was  so  great  that  be  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Naples  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
his  tomi).  Silius  found  it  so  de- 
serted that  it  was  kept  by  a  solitary 
peasant.  From  this  degradation  he 
rescued  it  by  ^atcVaEvtij'iiw  ^MtiAa 
in  -whioh  it  aloofl.,  >b.i\b%  -^ws^'wiMaVl 
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become  the  owner  of  the  Villa  of  Cicero 
at  Arpinum,  to  which  Martial  alludes. 

Siliu3  haac  magni  celebrat  monumenta  Maro- 
nis 
Jugera  facundi  qui  Ciceronis  habet. 
Ileredem  dominumque  gui  tumulique  larisque 
Non  alimn  mallet  nee  Maro  nee  Cicero. 
[  £p.  XI.  48. 

Jam  prope  desertos  cineres,  et  sancta  Ma- 
ronis 
Nomina  qui  coleret  pauper  et  unus  erat. 

Fp.  XI.  49. 

Having  thus  become  possessor  of  the 
site,  he  was  accustomed,  as  Pliny  tells 
us,  to  approach  it  with  the  same  rever- 
ence as  he  would  show  to  a  sacred 
edifice,  and  to  keep,  on  the  spot,  the 
birthday   of   Virgil    more    religiously 
than  his  own.    These  facts,  however, 
afford  no  evidence  as  to  the  site  of  the 
Tomb.      The    Neapolitan    antiquaries 
have  adduced  a  more  direct  evidence, 
in   the   Life   of  Virgil    attributed    to 
Donatus,   a  writer    of   the   4th   cent. 
In  this  work  it  is  stated  that  the  ashes 
of  Virgil  were  placed  in  a  tomb  on  the 
Via    Futeolana,    cryptam   Paitsilypanam 
versus,  near  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo,  at 
the  2nd  milestone  from  the  city.    The 
old  gate  of  Naples  called  the  Porta  Pu- 
teolana,  destroyed  in  1300,  was  situated 
on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  obelisk 
of  S.  Domenico,  a  position  which  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  distance  of 
the  obelisk  from  this  Tomb.    But  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Life  attri- 
buted to   Donatus  was  written   much 
later  than  the  4th  cent.     We  can  there- 
fore   rely  no    more    on    Donatus   as 
an  authority  than  on  the  testimony  of 
St.   Jerome    to  the    same    effect,    as 
given  in   the  Chronicle   of  Eusebius, 
which   Heyne   and   other  critics  now 
suppose    to    have    been    interpolated. 
Although,  however,  we  may  question 
the  authenticity  of  both  these  works,  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  date  of 
their  composition  was  sufficiently  early 
to  afford  strong  collateral  evidence  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  tradition  which  con- 
nects the  ruin  with  the  Tomb  of  Virgil. 
From  the  earliest  period  of  the  revival 
of  letters  this  tradition   has  been  un- 
broken, and  we  know  that  it  was  ac- 
ceptedrwithout  question  by  all  the  older 
masters  of  Italian  iiterature.     Petrarch 
was    escorted    to    the  spot    by    King 


Robert,  and  he  is  said  to  have  planted 
a  laurel  upon  it.  Boccaccio  acknow- 
ledged the  truth  of  the  tradition  by  feel- 
ing his  love  of  letters  kindled  by  the 
religio  loctf  and  by  renouncing  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Tomb  the  mercantile  pur- 
suits to  which  his  father  had  destined 
him.  At  this  period  of  the  14th  cent, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  Tomb  was  en- 
tire. Capac€io,  in  his  *  Historia  Puteo- 
lana,'  cites  Alfonso  Heredia,  Bishop  of 
Ariano,  who  was  living  in  1 500,  and  was 
a  canon  of  the  neighbouring  ch.  of  S. 
Maria  di  Piedigrotta,  to  which  the  farm 
containing  the  Tomb  belonged.  The 
bishop  is  said  to  have  possessed  records 
proving  that  the  Tomb  was  perfect  in 
1326,  and  that  it  had  9  small  columns 
supporting  a  marble  urn,  with  the  well- 
known  inscription  on  the  frieze : — 

Mantua  me  genuit,  Calabri  rapuere,   tenet 
nunc 
Parthenope ;  cecini  pascua,  rura,  duces. 

He  says  that  the  urn  and  columns,  and 
some  small  statues  which  decorat^  the 
Tomb,  were  given  by  Robert  of  Anjou 
to  the  Cardinal  of  Mantua  for  removal 
to  Virgil's  birthplace ;  that  the  Cardi- 
nal, returning  by  sea,  died  at  Genoa, 
and  that  all  trace  of  the  precious  relics 
perished  with  him.  Giovanni  Villaui, 
in  his  Chroniche  de  Napole^  published 
in  152G,  also  describes  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  Tomb,  and 
says  that  the  marble  which  contained 
the  epitaph,  carved  in  antique  cha- 
racters, was  entire  in  1326.  Pietro  di 
Stefano,  in  his  Descrizione  de*  Luoghi 
Sacriy  confirms  Capaccio's  statement 
respecting  the  existence  of  the  urn 
at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  centy., 
but  states  that  King  Robert  removed 
it  to  the  Castel  Nuovo,  for  its  better 
preservation ;  but  though  Alfonso  of 
Aragon  had  diligent  search  made,  not 
a  trace  of  it  was  found  in  the  middle 
of  the  1.5th  centy.  Eugenio  Caracciolo, 
in  his  Ndpoli  Sacra,  published  in  1623, 
states  that  a  stone  had  been  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood,  bearing  the  in- 
scription— Sistc,  Viator,  qtiaso,  pauca 
legitOf  hie  Maro  situs  est.  Cardinal  Bembo 
in  the  16th  cent,  has  sIvq^^v  \vx%\si«fiiveiL 
in  the  lomXi  >a^  \>ii^  ^>^\\».^  ^\iss2o.  \sft 
composeOi  te  ^"WMQaa.T."!5ct<i  V>^^  '^^  .^^ 
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the  inscription  which  was  placed  here 
in  1554: — 

Qui  Cineres?   Tumuli  base  Vestigia?    Condi* 
tur  olim 
Ille  hie  qui  cecinit  pascua,  rura,  duces. 

Capaccio  tells  us,  that  there  were  for- 
merly these  two  other  lines : — 

Quod  scissus  tiunulus  ?    Quod  fracta  sit  urna 
quid  inde? 
Sat  Celebris  locus  hie  nomine  vatis  erit. 

The  laurel  supposed  to  have  heen 
planted  hy  Petrarch  disappeared  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  cent,  under 
the  knives  of  visitors  of  all  nations; 
and  the  one  planted  as  its  successor 
by  M.  Casimir  Delavigne  has  as  little 
chance  of  perpetuity.  The  Margravine 
of  Baireuth  in  the  last  cent,  had  a 
branch  of  Petrarch's  laurel  cut  off 
and  sent  to  her  brother  Frederick  the 
Greut,  accompanied  by  some  lines 
written  by  Voltaire  expressive  of  the 
appropriateness  of  such  a  gift  to  his 
military  glory  and  poetic  talents;  and 
the  Russian  Admiral  Czernischeff  made 
a  similar  present  to  Voltaire  himself 
during  his  residence  at  Ferney.  We 
have  no  space  to  record  the  many  other 
reminiscences  of  the  tomb.  It  has  now 
become  venerable  by  the  homage  which 
the  great  men  of  six  centuries  have 

Eaid  to  it;  and  where  such  pilgrims 
ave  trod,  posterity  will  regard  the 
spot  as  one  of  those  consecrated  sites 
upon  which  genius  has  fixed  th^  seal 
of  immortality. 

Veroero  &  gi&  cola  dove  sepolto 

£'1  corpo,  dentro  al  quale  io  facea  ombra : 
Napoli  V  ha,  e  da  Braudizio  h  tolto. 

Dante,  Purg.  ra.  25-27. 

3.  Faongrotta,  At  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  Grotto  is  the  village  of  Fuon- 
grotta,  where  several  roads  branch  off. 
The  1st  turn  on  the  rt.  joins  the  new 
road  by  Orsolone  to  Capodimonte. 
The  2nd  leads  to  Pianura^  a  village 
3  m.  off,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  the 
Camaldoli,  near  the  extensive  quarries 
of  pipernOf  a  peculiar  variety  of  volcanic 
rock  much  used  for  building  purposes 
at  Naples.  A  new  and  better  road 
branches  off  about  |  m.  on  to  the  Lago 
t  Agrpano  and  to  Astroni,  The  con- 
aatjon  of  the  road  from  the  Grotto 
(^eeds  to  Bagnoli,    and    was    con- 


structed in  1568  by  the  Viceroy  de  Ri- 
vera. At  the  W.  end  of  Fuorigrotta  is 
the  little  ch.  of  S.  Vitale,  in  which  Gia- 
como  Leopardif  the  poet,  is  buried,  with 
a  simple  monument  erected  to  his  me- 
mory in  the  porch.  Not  fer  from  the 
ch.  are  two  mscriptions,  one  bearing 
the  words  Bine  Puteolos,  to  indicate  tlie 
direction  of  the  new  route ;  the  other, 
Einc  Romam,  to  show  that  the  Agnano 
road  falls  into  the  Via  Campana  from 
Pozzuoli  to  Rome  beyond  the  Solfatara. 
The  road  to  Bagnoli  is  bordered  on 
each  side  by  poplar  and  mulberry-trees 
festooned  with  vines;  the  valley  through 
which  it  runs,  bounded  on  the  1.  by 
the  ridge  of  Posilipo,  is  cultivated  with 
wheat,  maize,  and  flax. 

4.  Bagnoli,  a  cluster  of  three  or 
four  houses  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay, 
has  two  warm  mineral  springs.  The 
first  of  these,  the  Acqua  di  Bagnoli,  re- 
sembles Seltzer  water  in  its  large 
amount  of  muriate  and  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  with  free  carbonic  acid  gas ;  the 
temperature  is  104°  Fahr.  The  Acqua 
di  **  Suhveni  homini*'  is  of  the  same 
character,  but  with  more  than  four 
times  the  amount  of  muriate  of  soda. 
The  temperature  varies  with  the  sea- 
son from  82°  to  107°  Fahr.  Bagnoli 
is  the  birthplace  of  the  physician 
Sebastiano  Bartolo,  the  reputed  in- 
ventor of  the  thermometer,  who  inves- 
tigated the  mineral  waters  of  this  dis- 
trict in  1669,  and  published  the  re-, 
suits  under  the  name  of  Thennologia 
Aragonia,  At  Bagnoli  we  enter  on  the 
road  to  Pozzuoli,  but  we  shall  reserve 
our  description  of  it  for  our  excursion 
to  the  W.  district  near  Naples. 

5.  The  Strada  Nuova  of  Posilipo  leaves 
Naples  by  the  Mergellina  and  joins  the 
road  already  described  at  Bagnoli.  It 
was  constructed  in  1812,  but  the  de- 
scent towards  Bagnoli  was  not  finished 
till  1823.  Before  leavine  the  Mergel- 
lina we  pass  under  the  en.  which  con- 
tains Sannazzaro*s  tomb  (p.  127).  Be- 
yond, on  the  rt.,  is  the  VUla  Angri, 
and  further  on,  on  the  1.,  are  the  pie* 
turesque  ruins  of  the  Palazzo  di  Jhnti^ 
Anna,  often  misnamed  della  Regina  Oith 
vanna,  built  in  the  17th  cent,  by  Hu^ 
saga  for  DoTii\a  A.\x\x«i  CAx«SBb«lilift  ydt^ 
of  the  Viceroy  "Dxiitft  ot  Ufi^Sottu    W. 
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Tag  erected  on  the  Bite  of  a.  more  an- 
cient palace  of  tbepriuces  of  Stigliauo, 
of  whom  Doniia  Anna  was  the  lust 
heirf  ss ;  it  bas  never  been  Qnisbcd,  and 
is  now  converted  into  a  glnsa  manufac- 
tory.  The  road  winda  round  the  hill  by 
a  gentle  ascent  tbrondi  villaa  and  gar- 
dens. Many  of  the  villas  are  beaiilifullj 
situated.  After  paseiug  on  (he  1.  the 
Lnziareito  or  Quarantine,  the  Rocca  Ro- 
niaaa,  the  Rocca  Matildc,  the  Dclahante, 
aud  the  Minutolo  Vill  as,  a  road  ou  tbe  I., 
passing  b^  the  entrance  to  the  Villa  de 
Mellis,  or  Paliito  della  Carmonate,  the 
residence  of  Haekert  the  painter  in 
the  last  cent.,  and  by  the  Villa  Gerace, 
descends  to  llie  Capo  di  Foailipo,  the 
Fhalemm  of  the  Greeks,  from  fiit.a(n, 
a  gull,  whose  Latin  name,  menjiis,  is 
supposed  to  bate  been  the  origin  of  that 
ofMei^ellina.Theliltlech.  of  S.  Maria 
is  sopposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Pharos.  Boats  can  always 
be  hired  here  to  row  back  to  Naples. 
Further  on,  a  road  on  the  rt.,  erassing 
the  highest  ridge  of  Pusilipo,  falls  into 
the  road  of  the  Vomero  (No.  7).  After 
passing  through  a  deep  cutting,  the 
road  reaches  an  esplanade  from  which 
there  is  a  magnificent  vieir  over 
Bacnoli.  Camaldoli,  PozzuoII,  Bais, 
Ischia,  Sec.  Descending  from  here  oiong 
the  W.  side  of  the  bill,  and  passing  by 
the  entrance  of  the  Groltn  di  Scitma,  it 
reaches  the  sea-shore,  and  at  Bngnoli 
falls  ioto  the  road  from  Fuorigrotta. 

Just  before  entering  the  deep  cutting 
we  have  mentioned,  aoit  passing  a  small 
tavern  on  the  1.,  we  reach  a  path  opeoed 
in  1835  with  a  view  to  construct  a  road, 
which  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
crumbling  nature  of  the  volcanic  ashes 
of  which  most  of  the  coast  is  hereabouts 
formed.  Itakirted  the  S.W.  side  ot  the 
hill,  under  the  Pimta  di  Curuglic,  afford- 
ing a  great  variety  of  views.  By  fol- 
lowing this  path  we  reach  the  villa  Maz- 
za,  which  contains  a  collection  of  Latin 
inscriptions  found  among  the  ruins,  the 
fragment  of  a  column,  and  the  uicbe  of 
the  cella  of  a  temple.  Lower  down  i 
the  little  island  oi'  roek  eatlcd  Li 
Onjola,  covered  with  ruins.  Agojns 
the  oppoute  cliff,  close  to  (he  sea, 
— .«.«..  «*  —1...*  :.  '"pnosed  X*"   ^ 


Ei'p^ira.  The  spot  is  now  mis- 
named la  Scuala  di  Virgilio.  It  wae 
there,  as  Statins  tells  ns,  that  the  Alei- 
Lndriau  merchants,  on  their  visits  to 
"ttiioli,  returned  thanks  for  their  pros- 
perous voyage.  The  little  cove  on  the 
W.  of  this  rock  is  called  the  itireahimo 
(smooth  water).  The  ground  allaroond 
in  covered  with  the  miiia  of  the  Villa  of 
Yediiis  Follio,  the  celebrated  Fnimhjpum, 
HsiVif  Tn(  \ir<is,  which  gave  the  whole 
promontory  a  name  expressing  freedom 
fromcare.  TheBerains,  overgrown  with 
myrtles,  ericas,  aud  Spanish  broom, 
ind  partly  covered  by  the  Villa  Maxza, 
ipread  over  a  considerable  space.  They 
extend  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  and 
along  the  shore  as  tar  as  Nisida.  The 
— St  conspicuous  is  the  Casa  Finrelli, 
luilding  of  three  stories,  the  lowest 
of  which  was  probably  a  bath.    But  it 

' ■  the  hill,  or  even  the  shore,  which 

_ive  ao  adequate  idea  of  the  extent 
of  this  villa.    The  sea  itself  is  filled 
insiderable  distance  with  enor- 
isses  of  substructions;  the  tufa 
cliffs  are  cut  away  to  form  part  of  the 
et  plan,  and  the  mountain  is  pierced 
th  tunnels  and  ctmals  to  supply  the 
fishpouds  and  the  baths.    It  is  diffi- 
cult   to    form    a    conception    of   the 
magnitude  of  these  works  without  ex- 
'ning  them  in  a  boat.   Large  ob!oog 
iges  of  tufa  may  thus  be  seen  under 
er,  isolated  by  deep  channels  from 
the  cliff  of  which  they  once  formed 
part ;   and    in   other   placet 
chambers  may  be  traced. 
plan  for  explorf        '        '  " 
(he  Ca^o  di  F  ' 
and  rejoin  th 

the    hUl,    V 

reaches  6m  ibora.  Q^, 

Itwooldbehopdeit 

EnethesemassesofTuin.  TVeu; 
VediuB   Pollio    constnieted  t 
fishptinds  for  the  Jmir, 
hich  Pliny,  Diou  CasEiuG,aj 
■rite  with  such  I 
;tls  u8  that  thesi 
human    St^h  ;    PlidJ 

hich  was  kuoini 
^  ears  old ;  004' 
given  bj  Poll' 
%  slave  irtir 
Bcn\ea«afli-' 
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an  order  which  the  emperor  arrested  by 
directiBg  all  the  glasses  of  the  villa  to 
be  cast  into  the  ponds  instead  of  the 
intended  victim.  PoUio  bequeathed 
the  villa  to  Augustus,  but  history  has 
recorded  no  facts  of  interest  in  con- 
nexion with  his  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty. The  Fishponds  which  have 
acquired  such  a  barbarous  notoriety 
are  still  visible. 

The  buildings  brought  to  light  by  the 
excavations  of  recent  years  have  been 
supposed,  from  their  position,  to  belong 
also  to  the  villa  of  Vedius  PoUio.  The 
Theatre  has  its  seats  cut  out  of  the  tufa 
rock.  It  has  a  double  cavea  of  1 7  rows 
of  seats,  with  a  corridor  above,  ascended 
by  a  lateral  stair,  and  two  tribunes  at 
the  extremities  of  the  orchestra.  The 
absence  of  the  foundations  for  the 
stage  suggests  the  probability  that  the 
scena  was  constructed  of  wood  so  as 
to  be  removable.  The  stone  rings  for 
the  velarium  are  still  visible  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  outer  walls.  Some 
interesting  antiques  were  found  among 
the  ruins,  including  wall  paintings, 
several  rare  marbles,  and  the  head 
of  a  statue  of  Bacchus.  A  large 
square  building,  near  the  theatre,  deco- 
rated with  pilasters,  having  two  chan- 
nels for  rain-water  and  semicircular 
loggie  built  along  the  face  of  the  hill, 
one  above  the  other,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  place  for  games.  The 
Odeon,  with  its  portico  of  stuccoed 
columns,  is  the  most  perfect  of  these 
remains.  It  has  12  seats  arranged  in 
two  divisions,  a  semicircular  scena, 
a  recess  for  the  musicians  in  the  or- 
chestra surrounded  by  six  columns  of 
cipollino  with  capitals  of  rosso  antico 
of  excellent  workmanship,  and  a  hall 
in  the  middle  of  the  area,  with  a  seat 
for  the  emperor  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  audience.  In  a  niche  of  this 
hall  were  found  a  pedestal  for  a  statue, 
and  two  columns  of  black  marble 
with,  white  capitals.  The  whole 
building  was  faced  with  costly  marbles. 
Among  the  sculptures  found  in  the 
ruins  may  be  mentioned  the  beautiful 
statuette  of  the  Nereid  rising  from  a 
^^^y,  now  in  the  Museum;  the 
'leadless  statue  of  a  Muse,  one  of 
te  unest  draped  £gure8  of  that  collec- 


tion;  and  some  finely-carved  candel- 
abras.  The  Basilica^  divided  into  a 
nave  and  two  aisles  by  a  double  row  of 
columns,  and  the  Hemicycle,  are  near 
the  Odeon.  Numerous  fragments  of 
columns,  capitals,  and  cornices  of  pre- 
cious marbles,  have  been  found  in  the 
same  direction.  Beyond  are  the  ruins 
of  other  buildings,  porticoes,  nym- 
phsea,  reservoirs,  &c.  Amidst  all 
these  vestiges  of  magnificence,  the 
Grotta  di  Seiano,  called  also  di  Fosilipo, 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  which 
time  has  spared.  It  is  a  tunnel 
cut  through  the  ridge  of  the  Posilipo 
hill  near  the  Punta  di  Coroglio,  in 
order  to  afford  a  communication  be- 
tween Naples  and  Pozzuoli.  It  is 
2755  feet  in  length,  being  500  feet 
more  than  the  Grotta  di  Pozzuoli :  it 
is  also  wider  and  loftier,  is  strength- 
ened internally  by  arches  of  masonry, 
and  has  several  lateral  air-openings  to- 
wards the  sea.  Strabo,  who  describes  it 
from  personal  observation,  tells  us  that 
the  engineer  was  a  certain  Coccelns,  who 
had  also  been  employed  by  Agrippa,  the 
son-in-law  of  Augustus,  to  make  the 
subterranean  passage  from  Cumai  to 
the  Lake  of  Avernus.  The  grotto 
has  been  cleared  out.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  excavation  an  inscription 
was  discovered  showing  that  it  had  been 
restored  by  Honorius  in  the  5th  centy. 
Opposite  the  Punta  di  Coroglio  is  the 
little  island  of 

6.  NisiDA,  NesiSy  the  N^*-/?  of  Strabo, 
an  ancient  crater,  Ij  m.  in  circum- 
ference. The  lip  of  the  crater  is  broken 
down  on  the  S.  side,  where  it  forms 
the  little  harbour  called  the  Porto 
Pavone,  On' the  N.  side,  nearly  op- 
posite to  the  Punta  di  Coroglio,  is  a 
rock  now  occupied  by  the  lazzaretto. 
It  is  said  that  the  island  was  connected 
with  the  shore  of  Bagnoli  by  a  bridge 
thrown  across  the  strait  from  this 
rock,  and  that  from  the  N.W.  point 
a  mole  formed  a  harbour — the  p/a- 
cidus  limon  of  Statins.  We  leam 
from  Cicero  that  the  son  of  Lucul- 
lus  had  on  this  island  a  viUa,  where 
Brutus  T^VVveA.  «5\.feY  ^e  wssassina- 
tion  of  CwsKT.  lui  \Xi\^  ^*^«.  Cvy«^ 
held  h\8  confeYeii^feft  ^^  ^roX.w&  ^^ 
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affairs  of  state  ;  and  several  of  the 
letters  to  Atticus  are  dated  from  it. 
Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than 
the  picture  he  draws  of  the  great  re- 
publican during  his  retirement  at  Ni- 
si da: — Corpus  aberat  UberatoiHs,  Ubertatis 
incmoria  aderat ;  in  qita  Bruti  imago  cerni 
vi'Jehatur.  At  hunc  his  ipsis  ludonun  die- 
his  videham  in  insula  clarissimi  adole- 
scentis  Luculli,  prapinqui  sui,  nihil  nisi  de 
pace  et  concordia  civium  cogitantem.  Eun- 
dem  vidi  postea  Velice  cedentem  Italia,  ne 
qua  oriretw  belli  civilis  causa  propter  se, 
— Phil.  X.  4.  The  villa  was  subse- 
quently the  scene  of  the  parting  of 
Brutus  and  Portia,  on  his  retirement  to 
Greece,  prior  to  the  battle  of  Philippi. 
Although  thus  frequented  by  the  great 
statesmen  of  republican  Rome,  msida 
appears  to  have  been  subject  to  me- 
phitic  vapours  and  gaseous  exhalations 
from  some  portions  of  its  crater  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  the  1st  centy.  Lucan 
says, — 

Emiltit  stygiam  nebnlosis  aera  saxis, 
Antraqne  lethifcri  rabiem  Typhonis  anhelant. 

Pliny  celebrates  its  wild  asparagus,  for 
which  it  still  retains  its  fame,  and  it 
enjoys  an  equal  reputation  for  its 
grapes,  its  olives,  and  its  figs.  In  the 
15th  centy.  Joanna  II.  had  a  villa  on 
the  crest  of  the  island,  which  was 
converted  into  a  fortress  to  check  the 
fleet  of  Louis  of  Anjou.  It  is  now 
used  as  an  Ergastolo,  or  prison  for  crimi- 
nals, some  of  the  most  eminent  victims 
of  Bourbon  tyranny  having  been  confined 
in  it.  In  1624  the  Duke  of  Alva  erected 
the  Lazzaretto  on  the  rock  near  the 
shore.  In  1832  a  new  port  between 
Nisida  and  the  mainland  was  con- 
structed by  the  engineer  Fazio,  by 
means  of  two  open  moles  built  on 
arches  thrown  over  the  ancient  piles, 
like  the  mole  of  Pozzuoli.  The  two 
moles  form  a  port,  having  an  area  of 
20,066  square  feet,  and  are  united  by  a 
spacious  causeway  1290  feet  in  length. 
The  W.  mole  has  a  small  revolving 
light  at  its  extremity. 

7.  Antignano,  Vomero, — A  road  leaves 
Naples  by  the  Strada  Infrascata  on  the 
W,  side  of  the  Museum,  passes  the 


Villa  Maio  on  the  1.,  and  on  the  rt,  the 
ascent  to  the  Arenella,  the  birthplace  of 
Salvator  Jiosa,  and  the  Due  Poirte,  and 
proceeds  by  the  Strada  S.  Gennaro  to 
the  village  of  Antignano.   In  the  latter 
place  was  the  "  Portico  Antiniano,"  as 
Pontanus  calls  the  villa  of  Antonio  Bec- 
cadelli,  or  Panormita,  who  there  com- 
posed his  history  of  Alfonso  of  Aragou, 
and  his  licentious  Hermaphroditus,    The 
village  is  the  scene  of  a  popular  Festa 
on  EjEister   Day.     From  Antignano  a 
road  on  the  rt.  joins    the   new  one 
from   Capodimonte ;    another  on   the 
1.  ascends  to  the  Castle  of  S.  Elmo, 
and   thence  returning  by   the  Ruffo, 
Lucia,  and  Floridiana  Villas,  falls  into 
the  main  road  proceeding  from  Anti- 
gnano to  the  Vomero  at  the  Villa  Bel- 
vedere.   A  steep  descent,  called  Salita 
del  Vomero,  leads  from  this  point  to  the 
Chiaia.    Here  the  road  takes  the  name 
of  the  Strada  Belvedere ;  it  passes  the 
Villa  Regina,  and    traverses  the  crest 
of  the  Collina  di  Chiaia  until  it  joins 
the  hill  of  Posilipo,  passing,  near  the 
point  where  it  turns  S.,  the  Villa  Ric- 
ciardi  on  the  rt.,  and  on  the  1.  the  Villa 
Tricase  and  the  Villa  Patrizi.     At  the 
latter  place  it  is  joined  by  the  Salita 
di  S.  Antonio  di  Posilipo,  which  ascends 
from  the  Mergellina,  passing  by  Vir- 
gil's tomb.      Thus  far  the  road   has 
followed  the  direction  of  the  old  Via 
Antiniana    leading    from    Pozzuoli   to 
Naples,  considerable  remains  of  which 
can  still  be  seen  descending  on  the  rt. 
to  Fuorigrotta,  on  reaching  the  high 
ground  above  this  village.     Here  we 
command  an  extensive  view  of  the  W. 
district,  which  will  give  us  a  correct 
idea  of  the  locality,  and  enable  us  to 
trace  the  ancient  and  the  modern  roads. 
Those  to  the   Lake   of  Agnano,   the 
ancient    one  by   Monte   Olibano,   the 
Rivera  road  to    Bagnoli,   the  hill   of 
the  Camaldoli,  the  summits  of  the  Sol- 
fatara,  the  Monti  Leucogei,  the  site  of 
Baiffi,    the  promontory    of  Misenum, 
the  intervenmg  flat  of  the  Mare  Mor- 
to,  the  island  of  Procida,  and  that  of 
Ischia   rising   with   its  pointed  peak 
of  Epomeo  behind  it. 

and  Santo  Strato^'^'^^^^^^*^'^''^ 
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Strada    Nuova    nearly    opposite    the 
Punta  di  Coroglio  (No.  5). 

8.  Capodimonte  is  reached  by  a  beau- 
tiful drive  called  Strada  Nuova  di  Capo- 
dimonte, which  from  the  palace  descends 
to  the  Strada  di  Foria,  near  the  Al- 
bergo  de*  Poveri,  by  the  romantic  drive 
of  the  Fonti  Eossi.  There  are  several 
other  fine  drives  about  Capodimonte; 
which  may  be  easily  traced  on  the 
annexed  Map  of  the  Environs  of  Na- 
ples.— I.  A  new  road,  affording  beau- 
tiful views  of  the  bay  and  the  envi- 
rons, from  the  village  of  Capodimonte, 
passing  by  the  Villa  Regina  Isabella, 
and  by  the  valley  between  the  Camal- 
doli  and  the  Vomero,  proceeds  to  the 
Lago  d'Agnano;  and  a  branch  on  the 
1.  joins,  at  Fuorigrotta,  the  road  of 
Bagnoli. — II.  The  Strada  Nuova  di  Mi- 
ano  surrounds  the  Royal  Park,  and 
joins,  at  Secondigliano,  the  road  from 
Capua. — III.  To  Polvica,  Chiaiano, 
and  Marano,  a  large  village  (10,000 
Inhab.). — IV.  From  the  latter  road, 
at  the  4th  mile,  a  branch  road  on  the 
1.,  passing  through  chestnut  copse  and 
vineyards,  falls  into  the  road  No.  I. 

9.  The  Camaldoli.— This  Monastery 
was  founded  by  the  Marquis  of  Pescara, 
the  conqueror  of  Francis  I.  at  Pavia,  and 
occupies  the  E.  crest  of  that  semicir- 
cular ridge  of  hills  which  forms  the  N. 
boundary  of  the  Phlegrscan  Fields. 
The  peak  on  which  it  is  built  is  the 
highest  point  of  this  ridge,  and  is  the 
loftiest  of  all  the  hills  on  the  N.  and  W.  of 
Naples,  being  1488  feet  above  the  sea. 
As  the  last  part  of  the  ascent  must  be 
made  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  the  best 
plan  will  be  to  drive  to  Antignano,where 
donkeys  are  always  to  be  procured, 
or  to  Orsolone  from  Capodimonte, 
ordering  beforehand  donkeys  to  be 
there,  and  from  either  place  ride  to  the 
monastery,  a  distance  of  nearly  3  m. 
Ladies  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
cloisters,  but  they  can  equally  enjoy 
the  view  from  the  Capanna  di  Ricciardi, 
on  a  projection  of  the  ridge,  just 
be)ow  the  ^rden  of  the  monastery. 

The  Telegraph-tower  is  the  best  place 

to  enjoy  the  panorama  of  the  N.  side. 

-i^e  jrjew  is  very  beautiful  and  em- 


braces a  scene  of  a  peculiar  character, 
historical  as  well  as  physical.  It  com- 
prehends the  principal  region  of  vol- 
canic action  in  Southern  Italy,  and 
many  of  the  most  important  sites  im- 
mor^ised  by  the  poets  and  historians  of 
antiquity.  It  commands  a  noble  view 
of  the  Bays  of  Naples  and  Gaeta  and 
the  Gulf  of  Pozzuoli,  looking  down  on 
one  side  upon  the  Capital,  and  on  the 
other  on  the  craters  and  lakes  of  the 
Phlegrsean  Fields,  the  promontories  of 
Posilipo  and  Misenum,  the  town  of 
Pozzuoli,  the  islands  of  Nisida,  Procida, 
and  Ischia,  the  sites  of  Baise,  Cumjr, 
and  Liternum.  On  the  S.  the  prospect 
is  bounded  by  Capri  and  the  Punta 
della  Campanella.  Following  the  Sor- 
rentine  promontory,  we  recognise  the 
towns  of  Massa,  Sorrento,  and  Castel- 
lammare,  the  Monte  Sant*  Angelo,  the 
mountains  at  the  foot  of  which  stand 
Amalfi,  Salerno,  and  Avellino,  and  the 
rich  plain  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  in  the 
foreground.  On  the  N.  the  eye  ranges 
over  the  whole  of  Campania  Felix  as  far 
as  the  chain  of  Apennines,  embracing 
in  this  part  of  the  panorama  Madda- 
loni,  Caserta,  Capua,  Monte  Tifata,  the 
volcanic  group  of  Rocca  Monfina,  Gaeta, 
the  Formian  hills,  and  Monte  Circello 
far  beyond  it.  On  the  W.  the  prospect 
is  terminated  by  the  sea  and  by  the 
islands  of  Ponzain  the  distant  horizon. 
The  ch,  of  the  monastery  contains 
some  pictures,  the  best  of  which 
are  a  Last  Supper,  by  Stanzioni, 
and  a  Santa  Candida,  by  Marco  da 
Siena,  in  the  Sacristy. 

A  steep  descent  through  rocks  and 
forests  leads  from  the  Camaldoli  to  the 
village  of  Pianura,  On  the  S.  side  of 
the  hill  of  Camaldoli  is  the  village  of 
Soccavo  {sub  cavo  mentis).  The  de- 
scent on  this  side,  over  the  bare  brown 
desolate  hills  which  succeed  the  wooded 
regions,  and  afterwards  through  close 
lanes  to  Antignano,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  this  excursion. 

10.  Poggio  Reale,  one  of  the  favourite 
promenades  of  the  lower  ordere,  is 
a  long,  straight  road,  beyond  the  Porta 
Capuana,  planted  with  trees  and  em- 
beUisliei  mOo.  io\sii\aMi%,  «xA  y^^ 
serving  tYie  xvaDie  oi  «.  ^'swkcvXa  x'jX^^^V 
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of  many  successive  kings  of  Anjou  and 
Aragon.  At  the  close  of  the  15th 
cent.  Alfonso  II.  bailt  a  palace  on  the 
spot,  and  surrounded  it  with  grounds 
and  gardens  which  extended  to  the 
sea.  In  the  17th  cent,  the  Due  de 
Guise  described  the  spot  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world,  but  it  was 
destroyed  in  the  military  operations, 
of  which  Naples  was  subsequently  the 
theatre.  The  gardens  have  been 
changed  into  market  gardens,  which 
supply  Naples  with  vegetables ;  of  the 
palace  there  are  only  remaining  a  few 
crumbling  ruins. — Poggio  Reale  is  on 
the  high  road  to  Apulia.  A  t  the  Bar  Her  a 
Doganale  a  road  on  the  1.,  encircling  the 
Camposanto  Nuovo,  ascends  to  Capo 
di  Chino,  and  joins  the  roads  from 
Caserta  and  Capua;  a  road  on  the 
rt.  leads  to  Barra,  S.  lorio,  and 
Portici,  whence  we  may  return  to 
Naples.  The  latter  drive  may  be  pro- 
longed by  taking  the  road  which  we 
cross  just  before  reaching  Barra,  and 
following  it  to  Cercola  and  the  Ma- 
donna dell*  Arco  (p.  103),  and  visiting 
the  Villa  Santangelo  in  the  village  of 
Pollena,  on  the  N.W.  flanks  of  Somma, 
a  villa  of  considerable  elegance  and 
taste. 


§  26.  Plan  for  visiting  the  city  of 
Naples  in  Seven  Days. 

\st  Day.  Museum.— Antiquities  on 
ground  floor,  page  142.  Ch.  of  S. 
Teresa,  133.  San  Gennaro  dei  Poveri, 
Catacombs,  90.  Ponte  Kossi  Aqueduct, 
91 .  Pal.  of  Capo  di  Monte  and  armoury, 
173.  Observatory,  137.  Chinese  Col- 
lege, 13.5. 

2nd  Day.  Museum.  —  Upper  floors : 
Mediaeval  Collections,  Ancient  Ter- 
racottas, Glass,  Papyri,  Jewellery 
and  Bronzes,  Etruscan  Vases,  154. 
Ch.  of  S.  Agnello,  111.  Ch.  of  S. 
Maria  a  Capo  Napoli,  126.  Albergo 
dei  Poveri,  138.    Botanic  Gardens,  136. 

3rd  Day.  MusEUM.  —  Paintings  and 
Library,  163  and  169,  Ch.  and  Con- 
rent  of  S.  Martino,  128.     Castle  of 


S.  Elmo,  96.  Returning  to  the  city 
by  the  Prison  of  Sta.  Maria  Appa- 
rente,  the  Ponte  di  Chiaja,  93.  Ch. 
of  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  124.  Ch.  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Catena,  125.  Ch. 
of  S.  Francesco  diPaola,  119. 

4th  Day. — Royal  Palace  and  Gar- 
dens, 172.  Arsenal  and  Dockyard, 
95.  Piazza  del  Municipio,  97 ;  and 
Castel  Nuovo,  93.  Palazzo  del  Mu- 
nicipio, 176.  Ch.  of  S.  Giacomo  dei 
Spagnnoli,  120.  Ch.  of  Santa  Brigida, 
113.  Pal.  Gravina  and  Post-office, 
176.  Ch.  of  Monte  Oliveto,  130.  Largo 
and  Ch.  of  Gesu  Nuovo,  120.  Ch.  of 
Santa  Chiara,  113.  Ch.  of  S.  Paolo 
Maggiore,  131.  Ch.  of  S.  Angelo  a 
Nilo,  111.  Brancacciana  Library,  171, 
University  and  its  Collections,  Ch.  of 
Gesu  Vecchio,  135  and  120.  Ch.  of  San 
Giovanni  Maggiore,  and  of  San  Gio- 
vanni de*  Pappacoda,  122.  Pal.  Monti- 
celli,  176.  Ch.  of  Santa  Maria  la 
Nuova,  126.  Largo  and  Fontana  Me* 
dina,  97.  Ch.  of  S.  Giorgio  dei  Geno- 
vesi,  121.    Ch.  of  the  Incorouata,  123. 

5th  Day.  — Toledo,  100. — Palaces: 
Maddaloni,  176.  Angri,  174.  Ruffb- 
Bagnara,  174.  Ch.  of  S.  Pietro  a  Ma- 
jella,  132.  Conservatory  of  Music, 
136.     Ch.    of  S.  Gregorio    Armeno, 

122.  Ch.  of  S.  Filippo  Neri,  118. 
Ch.  of  S.  Domenico  Maggiore,  115. 
Ch.  of  La  Pieta  de'  Saugri,  128.  Pal. 
S.  Severe,  177.     Ch.   of  S.  Lorenzo, 

123.  Pal.  Santangelo,  177.  Ch.  of 
Monte  della  Misericordia,  130.  Ca- 
thedral of  S.  Gennaro,  105.  Ch.  of 
Donna  Regina,  125.  Ch.  ofSS.  Ajpos- 
toli,  112.  Oh.  of  S.  Giovanni  a  Car- 
bonara,  121.  Ch.  of  S.  Caterina  aFor- 
mello,  113,  Castel  Capuano,  96.  Porta 
Capuana,  91.  Protestant  Cemetery, 
135. 

6^Ai;aj/.— Molo,  100.  Ported  Light- 
house, 92.  Ch.  of  S.  Piqtjo  Martire, 
132.  Great  Market  in  the  Strada  del 
Porto,  and  old  town,  97.  La  Ma- 
rinella,  100.  Largo  del  Mercato,  97. 
Churches  of  S.  Maria  del  Carmine^ 
and     of    IV    "S\«%^Wvci     ^<^    '^^x- 
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Pianto,  127.  Returning  to  Naples  by 
the  Porta  Nolana,  91.  Ch.  of  the  An- 
nunziata,  124.'  Ch.  of  S.  Pietro  ad 
Aram,  132.  Oh.  of  SS.  Severino  e  Sosio, 
132.    Archives,  171. 

1th  Day. — Chiatamone,  84.  Largo 
delIaVittoria,98.  La  Chiaja,  99.  Villa 
Keale,  99.  English  Church,  82.  Ch.  of 
TAscensione  a  Chiaja,  113.  Pal.  Sira- 
cusa,  177.  Ch.  of  S.  Mariadi  Piedigrotta, 
127.  Tomb  of  Virgil,  180.  Mergellina, 
179.  Ch.  of  S.  Maria  del  Parto,  127. 
Pal.  of  Dofia  Anna,  182.  StradaNuova 
di  Posilipo,  Villas  Rocca  Romana,  Minu- 
tolo,  &c.,  1 82.  Ruins  of  Villa  of  Vedius 
PoUio,  183.  Tunnel  at  the  Punta  di 
Coroglio,  184.  Nisida,  184.  Bagnoli, 
182,  310.  Returning  by  Fuorigrotta, 
1 82.    Grotto  of  Pozzuoli,  1 79. 


ENVIRONS. 

Plan  for  visiting  the  most  in- 
teresting Sites  in  the  vicinity 
OF  Naples. 

Is*  Day, — Grotto  of  Pozzuoli,  179. 
Lake  of  Agnano  and  Grotta  del  Cane, 
340.  Astroni,  341 .  From  the  latter  the 
tourist  can  proceed  on  foot,  or  on  horse- 
back, by  the  hot  springs  of  the  Piscia- 
relli,  321  ;  across  the  Monies  Leucogoei, 
to  the  Solfatara,  320  ;  the  Temple  of 
Serapis,  313;  and  Pozzuoli,  311 ;  return- 
ing to  Naples  by  Bagnoli,  310 ;  Nisida, 
184 ;  and  the  Strada  Nuova  di  Posilipo, 
182.  ^ 

'2ndDay.—lj&  Grotta  di  Pozzuoli  ,179; 
and  Fuorigrotta,  182.  Pozzuoli,  311. 
Monte  Nuovo  and  Lucrine  Lake,  821 
and  325.  Lake  of  Avernus,  323;  and 
Grotto  of  the  Sibyl,  324.  Arco  Felice 
and  Cum8e,S35.  Lake  of  Fusaro,  332. 
Port  and  Ruins  of  Misenum,  330, 
Cento  Camerelle  and  Piscina  Mirabilis. 
329.  Baoli,  Bacoli,  and  Baise,  326. 
Stufe  di  Nerone,  326.  This  excursion, 
except  the  ascent  of  Monte  Nuovo,  may 
be  performed  in  a  carriage, 

^^arjPay.^Vnias  on  the  Vomero,  and  | 


Antignano,  185.  Camaldoli,  186.  Ex- 
cept the  ascent  to  the  Monastery,  this 
day's  excursion  can  be  performed  in  a 
carriage. 

4th  Day, — Resina  by  Rail,  189.  As- 
cent to  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  190. 
Quite  enough  for  one  day. 

5th  Day.  —  Pompeii  by  Rail,  213. 
Torre  deir  Annunziata,  213.  Torre  del 
Greco,  212.  Portici  and  Palace,  189. 
Herculaneum,  208. 

(jth  Day. — Castellammare  and  Stabiae, 
262.  Vico  and  Meta,  266.  Sorrento, 
267. 

7th  Day. — From  Sorrento  to  Massa 
and  the  Purita  dellaCampanella,  Nerano, 
returning  by  II  Deserto  and  Sant'  Agata, 
271. 

8th  Day. — From  Sorrento  to  Conti  di 
Fontanelli  and  the  Telegrafo  di  Mare 
Cuccola,  272 ;  to  Scaracatoio,  272. 
Visit,  on  return  to  Sorrento,  the  Cathe- 
dral, Loggia,  and  Ch.  of  S.  Antonino, 
walls  and  gates,  270. 

9th  i)at/.— Sdrrento  to  Capri,  275. 
Town  of  Capri,  276.  La  Certosa, 
II  Capo,  276.  Palaces  of  Tiberius,  276. 
La  Marina  piccola  and  Grotta  Verde, 
279.    Anacapri,  278. 

lOth  Day. — Grotta  Azzurra,  278.  Re- 
turn to  Naples. 

nth  Day. — Naples  to  Nocera,  292. 
Cava  and  its  Monastery,  295.  Vietri, 
297.  Minori,  291 ;  Majori,  292  ;  and 
Amalfi,  283.  ^ 

\2th  i)ay.— Amalfi  to  La  Scala,  289  ; 
and  Ravello,  290  ;  returning  to  Salerno 
to  sleep,  297. 

13M  Day, — Salerno  to  Peestum,  300  ; 
returning  to  Naples  by  Rail. 

\4th  Day, — Naples  to  Nola,  307. 
Palma,  Samo,  and  Sanseverino,  307. 

\hth  Day.— -Naples    to    Maddaloni, 
352.    C?L8eTt&,  a^^.     ^Ti\».  '^«r».  eC\ 
Capua,  355.    Ca^vxai,^^. 
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1 6th  Day. — Naples  to  Benevento  from 
Cancello  or  Maddaloni  stations  on  Rly., 
361. 

I7th  Day. — ^Naples  to  Procida  and 
Ischia,  341,  by  steamer.  Ischia  may 
be  seen  in  a  day ;  but  as  the  steamers 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
leave  Naples  in  the  afternoon  and  return 
at  an  early  hour,  it  will  be  better  to 
devote  two  to  the  excursion,  which 
will  enable  the  tourist  to  visit  several  of 
the  villages,  and  to  ascend  the  Monte 
Epomeo. 

Other  agreeable  excursions  can  be 
made  from  Naples :  to  Avellino,  in  great 
part  by  rail,  368 ;  to  the  towns  at  the 
base  of  Vesuvius — Barra,  San  Jorio,  Saii 
Giorgio  di  Cremano,  Cereola,  Sant* 
Anastasia,  Somma,  and  Ottajano  ;  from 
Sant'  Anastasia  and  Somma  the  geolo- 
gist  can  examine  the  Monte  Somma,  in 
the  ravines  descending  to  these  villages, 
and  ascend  to  its  highest  point,  the 
Nasone.  To  San  Germano,  and  Monte 
Casino,  now  so  accessible  bv  railway, 
and  even  to  Isola,  Sora,  and  Arpino  (the 
birthplace  of  Cicero),  62  and  64 ;  and 
to  the  Phlaegrean  Craters  of  Monte 
Barbaro  and  Cigliano,  339 ;  as  far  as 
Licola  and  Patria,  the  Liternum  of 
Scipio  Africanus,  337. 


Railway  is  much  more  convenient.  For 
several  m.  out  of  Naples  it  is  a  dead 
level,  and  is  generally  travelled  over 
with  great  rapidity.  The  distances 
are: — < 


Naples  to  Torre  dell*  Annunzlata 
Torre  dell'  AnnunziatA  to  Nocera 
Nocera  to  Salerno  .        .       • 


kil. 
=  21 
=  15 
=  14 


§27.  EXCURSIONS. 

The  South-Eastern  District. 
I. 

PORTICI,  RESINA,  VESUVIUS,  HERCULA- 
NEUM,  TORRE  DEL  GRECO,  TORRE 
DELL*  ANNUNZIATA,  AND  POMPEII. 

The  Railroad  from  Naples  to  Vietri 
and  Salerno  passes  through  Portici, 
Torre  del  Greco,Torre  dell'  Annunziata, 
(from  which  a  branch  strikes  off  on  the 
rt.  to  Castellammare),  Pompeii,  Scafeti, 
Angri,  Pagani,  Nocera,  afcid  Cava, 
performing  the  distance  in  1 J  h. ;  and 
to  Castellammare  in  1  b. 
TAe  J^ost  JRoad  follows  the  same  line, 
bat  now  is  seldom  resorted  to,  as  the 


Leaving  Naples  by  the  crowded  quays, 
and  passing  the  Castle  of  the  Carmine, 
the  road  proceeds  along  the  Mariuella, 
crossing  the  Sebeto  by  the  Ponte  della 
Maddalena,  and  passing  on  the  rt.  the 
massive  building  called  /  Granili,  built 
in  the  last  cent,  as  public  granaries,  and 
converted  by  the  J)resent  king  into  bar- 
racks. The  road  then  runs  along  the  E. 
shore  of  the  bay,  but  it  is  so  completely 
shut  out  from  the  sea  by  the  numerous 
villas,  palaces,  and  houses  which  stretch 
almost  as  far  as  Torre  del  Greco,  that 
it  has  more  the  character  of  a  long, 
dusty  street,  than  of  a  high  road. 

The  first  of  the  suburban  villages  tra- 
versed by  the  road  is  S.  Giovanni  a  Te- 
duccio;  on  the  1.  of  which,  J  m.  inland, 
is  Barra,  a  large  place  (12,000  Inhab.). 

4  m.  Portici,  is  supposed  to  derive 
its  name  from  the  Porticum  fferculis, 
mentioilbd  by  Petronius  as  the  por- 
tico of  a  teriiple  of  Hercules  at  the  W. 
end  of  Herculaneum.  The  road  passes 
through  the  courtyard  of  the  Palace^ 
built  by  Charles  III.  In  one  of  its 
apartments  were  deposited  the  ob- 
jects discovered  at  Pompeii  and  Hercu- 
laneum before  their  removal  to  Naples. 
The  palace,  which  is  only  remarkable 
for  its  beautiful  situation  at  the  head  of 
the  bay,  its  furniture  and  objects  of 
art  have  been  lately  removed,  and  the 
palace  made  over  to  the  municipality 
of  Naples,  for  some  public  purpose. 
Portici,  as  well  as  S.  Jorio  and 
Barra,  during  the  spring  and  autumn 
viliegrjiatura,  are  a  favourite  resort  of 
the  Neapolitans.  From  the  little  Fort 
and  Mole  of  Granatello  on  the  sea- 
shore there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  bay. 
After  passing  through  the  courtyard 
of  the  palace  -vt  e^\Kt 


\ 


and  \a."v^  ^^c\i  <:«n^t  ^^a.^^-fc^^"«» 
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It  nearly  retains  the  name  of  Betina,  the 
ancient  port  of  Herculaneum,  and  has 
10,000  Inhab.  and  many  country  seats. 
The  largest  of  them  is  La  Favorita, 
formerly  the  Villa  of  the  late  Prince 
of  Salerno,  which  contains  a .  Mosaic 
foimd  in  one  of  the  Palaces  of  Tiberius 
at  Capri.  This  villa,  like  the  Palace  of 
Portici,  is  built  on  the  lava  of  1631. 


VESUVIUS. 

The  ascent  of  Vesuvius  is  usually 
commenced  from  Kesina ;  but  on  some 
occasions,  when  the  lava  takes  the 
cpurse  of  Bosco  Reale,  as  it  did  in  1850, 
the  ascent  from  Torre  dell'  Anuunziata 
is  preferred,  as  affording  a  finer  view  of 
the  current.  The  traveller  may  pro- 
ceed to  R.  either  by  the  railway  or  in 
a  carriage.  As  the  railway  station  at 
Portici  is  at  a  distance  from  the  town, 
it  will  be  better  to  take  a  guide  to 
proceed  to  the  Vesuvian  guide's  house, 
10  minutes  distant.  At  Resina  there 
are  several  guides  who  let  horses  and 
chairs  for  the  ascent ;  but,  to  avoid  im- 
position, the  traveller  should  endeavour 
to  secure  the  services  of  Giovanni  Cozzo- 
lino,  who  resides  in  the  main  stjreet,  the 
only  one  who  has  any  scientific  know- 
ledge of  the  mountain.  As  there 
are  numerous  impostors  ready  to  per- 
sonify Cozzolino,  the  traveller,  to 
avoid  deception,  should  either  write 
beforehand  to  secure  him,  or  go 
direct  to  his  residence.  No.  71,  Strada 
Regia,  with  his  name  over  the  door, 
and  which  will  be  pointed  out  by  any 
respectable  shopkeeper.  His  charges 
are  perhaps  higher  than  those  of  the 
other  guides,  10  fr.  as  'guide,  5  fr. 
for  each  hoi*se  or  donkey,  with  I  fr. 
for  the  person  who  accompanies  the 
horses,  and  5fr.  for  his  own  horse, 
20  fr.  for  a  portantina  with  4  bearers 
to  aseend  the  cone, — ^the  latter  how- 
ever is  required  only  for  ladies  and 
invalids;  and  2 J  fr.  for  each  guide 
who  assists  in  ascending  to  the  summit 
of  the  cone.  A  great-coat  or  cloak, 
snd  a  warm  neckerchief,  to  put  on  as 
^oon^  as  the  ascent  is  effected,  a  strong 
^alkiug-stick,  and  stout  boots,  may  be 


mentioned  as  necessary  during  the  ex- 
cursion. It  is  no  longer  required  to 
take  provisions  from  Naples  on  ordinary 
occasions,  as  supplies  may  be  had 
from  the  people  of  Resina,  who  follow 
parties  with  baskets  of  bread,  eggs, 
wine,  and  fruit,  on  the  chance  of 
finding  customers.  It  is,  however, 
otherwise  during  an  eruption,  when 
hundreds  of  people  besiege  the  Hermit- 
age, clamorous  for  refreshments.  At 
such  a  time  each  party  should  take  its 
supplies  from  Naples.  When  a  stream 
of  lava  is  rolling  slowly  down  the  moun- 
tain, the  kettle  is  boiled  on  its  surface 
and  eggs  are  cooked  in  its  crevices. 
Coins  also  are  usually  dropped  into  the 
lava,  which  is  then  detached  from 
the  mass,  and  preserved  as  reminis- 
cences. 

The  ride  from  Resina  to  the  Her- 
mitage will  occupy  with  good  horses 
1 J  h. ;  it  is  now  impracticable  for 
carriages.  A  good  -walker  will  re- 
quire 2  hrs.  in  going  up;  to  descend 
1  h.  Beyond  the  Hermitage  we  can 
proceed  on  horses  or  donkeys  for  about 
half  an  hour  to  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo, 
from  which  the  ascent  of  the  cone 
must  be  performed  on  foot,  and  gene- 
rally occupies  about  1  h.,  varying  of 
course  wim  the  state  of  its  surface. 
A  good  walker  will  employ  2  hrs.  from 
the  observatory,  and  to  descend  the 
same  distance  1  h.  At  times  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  guides  to  assist  the 
traveller,  by  strapping  a  leathern  belt 
round  his  waist,  and  pulling  him  up 
the  steep  incline  by  mam  force. 

Vesuvius,  the  to  opov  ohiirovUv  of  Strabo, 
the  Vesevus  and  Fcs6ms  of  the  Romans,one 
of  the  most  active  volcanos  in  the  world, 
rises  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of  Cam- 
pania, and  is  surrounded  on  the  N.  and 
the  E.  by  mountains  of  Apennine  lime- 
stone. On  the  W.  it  is  open  to  the  plain 
of  Naples,  on  the  S.  its  base  is  washed  by 
the  sea.  It  is  about  30  m.  in  circum- 
ference. It  rises  by  a  gentle  declivity 
to  what  is  called  the  first  plain,  whi(£ 
is  about  half  a  m.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  about  5  m.  in  diameter.  This 
plain  forms  lliie  base  oi  Moute  Somina^ 
whose  higliest  "doVdX,  \3a«i  Pxiuta  del  -Ka- 
scme,    is   3747  it.  ^fliCCOT^YSi^  Vi  "^%»r 
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po1itaueiigiDeer8)iiboTe theses.  Monle 
Somma  extends  for  ibout  2  m.  iu  an 
irregular  Bcmicii-ele  roiuid  the  N.  and 
li.  of  what  U  now  called  Vesunins, 
the  two  mounHuna  being  septtrated  by 
the  deep  semicirealar  valley  calliid  the 
Atyh  del  Gavatlo.  The  height  of  the 
eruptive  cone  of  Vesuriua  Tibs  varied 
ilunng  the  last  20  years  from  4070  ft. 
iu  Aug.  1847,  to  3400,  4075  b  1857. 

For  more  than  300  years  Vesuvius 
has  been  the  only  active  crater  among 
the  volcanic  group  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  Thich  tndudes  Ischia,  Procida, 
the  Soljalara,  Monte  Nuovo,  and  Vesu- 
vius', in  connexion  with  which  we 
may  mentiou  the  extinct  island  vol- 
canoes of  Eocca  Monfina  and  Monle 
Vulture.  Before  the  Christian  era 
Ischia  and  the  Solfatara  appear  to  have 
been  the  only  Italian  craters  which 
were  active  within  (he  historical  period. 
Stromboli,  the  most  northern  of  the 
Lipari  islands,  is  the  only  permanently 
active  volcano  in  Europe,  and  lies  about 
70  m.  N.  of  jElna,  abont  120  m.S.E.  of 
Vesuvius.  Those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  visit  Naples  while  an  eruption 

'u  progress  will  compare,  with  lively 
nt  e  t  the  phenomena  they  may  wit- 
n  ss  w  th  the  details  of  those  which 
fbrm  observers  have  recorded.  We 
sh  11  th    efore  give  a  list  of  the  most 

ma  b  ble  eruptions  recorded  by  his- 
t  nans  and  contemporary  observers. 

Bef  the  reign  of  Titus,  Vesuvius 
1  w  d  no  signs  of  activity.  Some  of 
the  local  antiqaaries  saw  a  proof  of  its 
having  been  active  in  the  names  of  the 
sites  in  its  vicinity,  which  they  con- 
ceived to  have  reference  to  fire,  and  lo 
derive  from  Phteniciaii  roots.  For,  ac- 
cording lo  them,  the  PhiEniciaos,  in  all 
their  colonies,  gave  the  rivers,  themoun- 
tains,  the  headlands,  and  the  cities,  names 
expressive  of  some  local  peculiarity. 
Thus  the  name  of  Vesuvius  is  derived, 
according  to  these  antiquaries,  from  the 
Syriao  a'S'l?  b  7o  Smem,  the  place  of 
flame  \  or,  more  literally,  "  in  it,  fiamc :" 
(hat  of  Herculaneum  from  [<>^p  mn 
Iloroh  Kalie,  "  pregnant  with  firei"  that 
of  Pompeii  from  Fl'fi  D4fi  Pom  Peeak, 
"the  mouth  of  a  buminfl' furnace ;"  that  i 
of  Siiinnnmis,  ouo  of  the  surnames  of 


Jupiter,  perpetuated  by  the  present 
Moute  Somma,  from  »0j;>  Sjmmun,  "  the 
<ihscnre;"aQd  that  of  Slabi^  from  TjtSB' 
Ret<^h  or  Sheteph,  "  the  overflow,"  a  root 
from  which,  in  Martorelli's  opinion,  the 
Italians  have  also  obtained  the  word 
dufa.  From  this  early  period,  down 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Romans  in 
Campania,  the  mountain  appears  to  have 
been  known  as  the  Mona  Smamimm,  and 
lo  have  been  crowned  by  a  temple  dedi- 
cated lo  Jupittr.  In  the  '  Syntagma 
Inscriptionum '  of  Ileiaesius,  and  in  the 
BenediGtine  'Explication  des  divers 
Monnmeni,'  will  be  found  inscrip- 
tions to  Jupiter  Summanusi  and  an 
inscription  was  found  at  Capua, 
with  the  words  Joci  Feiucio  taoi-am, 
D.D. 

The  ancient  geographers  recognised 
the  volcanic  character  of  Vesuvius  from 
the  analogy  of  its  form  with  that  of 
Mtoa..  Their  descriptions,  though  brief, 
supply  us  with  some  facts  which  will 
4ud  us  in  tracing  the  history  of  the 
[uouutain.  Diodorus  Siculus  was  the 
first  to  describe  Vesuvius  as  volcanic. 
Horn  at  Agyrium,  on  the  fianks  of  . 
.Etna,  he  must  have  been  acqumnled 
with  volcanic  phenomena,  as  that  moun- 
tain was  twice  in  activity  during  his 
lifetime.  On  examining  Vesuvius  he 
found,  as  he  tells  us,  many  signs  that  it 
had  been  in  activity  in  andeut  timet. 
Vitruvius  mentioDs  a  tradition  in  his 
day  that  the  mountain  bad  emitted 
flames.  Strabo,  who  wrote  a  few  years 
later,  describes  it  as  having  a  truncated 
cone,  with  a  baiTen  and  ashy  aspect, 
"  having  cavernous  hollows  in  its  cine- 
ritious  rocks,  which  look  as  if  they  had 
been  acted  on  by  fire."  Whence  he  in- 
terred that  "  in  some  former  time  there 
had  burst  from  these  cavernous  orifices 
a  fire  which  had  now  become  extinct.*' 
Seneca  remarked  that  Vesuvius  in 
Ibrmer  times  had  pvcn  out  more  than 
its  own  volume  of  matter,  and  had  fur- 
nished the  channel,  not  the  food,  of  the 
internal  fire ;  in  ipso  nunite  noa  nUmenttun 
Imbit  sed  riatn.  Velleius  Paterculus, 
who  died  under  Tiberius,  and  ?Vi>asd&, 
,  in  Wa  lAte  ol  Citasta*,  \tt  (iHiKi^i-™*. 
the  cBcawi  oi  &™\beo&,  (g.-i».\oE^^N 
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dition  of  the  mountaiii  at  that  period. 
They  state  that  the  rock^  hollow  on  the 
sammit  was  clothed  with  wild  vines, 
and  that  it  was  accessible  only  by  one 
very  steep  and  narrow  passage  on  the 
side  opposite  to  Naples.  When  Spar- 
tacus  (a.u.c.  681)  and  his  followers 
had  entered  this  pass  and  encamped 
in  the  plain  of  the  crater,  Clodius  be- 
sieged him  in  his  retreat  by  occupy- 
ing the  pass  and  cutting  off,  as  he 
supposed,  the  only  means  of  escape. 
The  gladiators,  however,  made  ladders 
of  the  vine-boughb,  ■  *  like  ship-ladders, 
of  such  a  length  and  so  strong  that 
they  reached  from  the  top  o{  the  hill  to 
the  very  bottom.  With  these  they  all 
descended  except  one,  who  remained  to 
throw  down  their  armour  to  his  com- 
panions, and  then  descended  himself, 
last  of  all.  The  Romans,  having  no 
suspicion  of  this  movement,  were  as- 
sailed in  the  rear  by  the  gladiators,  who 
had  marched  round  the  mountain,  and 
were  put  to  flight  with  the  loss  of  their 
whole  camp.** 

From  these  facts  it  is  very  probable, 
independently  of  geological  evidence, 
that  Somma,  which  now  forms  the  N. 
peak  of  the  mountain,  was  a  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  original  crater.  The 
most  cursory  examination  of  the  crest 
of  rocks  comprising  Somma  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  it  is  the  segment  of 
a  circle:  and  it  has  been  proved  by 
careful  measurements  that  this  circle, 
if  continued  round  the  mountain,  would 
include  the  whole  of  the  more  modem 
cone  of  Vesuvius  within  it,  and  give  a 
centre  which  corresponds  exactly  with 
its  present  site.  Somma,  therefore, 
and  the  mountain  of  which  it  formed 
a  part,  was  probably  the  Vesuvius  de- 
scribed by  the  ancient  geographers 
before  the  reign  of  Titus.  Its  flanks 
were  then  covered  with  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, and  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum 
were  flourishing  cities  at  its  base. 

Talem  dives  arat  Capua,  et  vicina  Vesevo 
Orajago. 

ViBO.  ^twrg,  n.  224. 

In  the  63rd  year  of  our  era,  during 

jAe  reign  of  Nero,  the  mountain  began 

Ji>r  the  £rst  time  to  give  signs  that  the 

^ojeazuc  £re  was  retnmiiig  to  its  an- 


cient channel.  On  the  5th  February 
the  whole  neighbourhood  was  convulsed 
by  an  earthquake,  which,  as  Seneca 
records,  threw  down  a  great  part  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  In  64 
another  earthquake  occurred,  which 
injured  Naples  and  destroyed  the  the- 
atre, where  Nero  had  been  acting  a  few 
minutes  before.  These  earthquakes 
continued  at  intervals  for  16  years. 

1.  The  1st  eruption  occurred  on  the 
24th  August  in  the  year  79,  during  the 
reign  of  Titus.  It  is  memorable  not 
only  as  the  eruption  which  destroyed 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and  caused 
the  death  of  Pliny  the  naturalist,  but 
also  as  having  had  his  nephew,  the 
vounger  Pliny,  for  its  historian.  In 
his  two  well-known  letters  to  Tacitus 
(vi.  16  and  20),  describing  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  Pliny  says  that  about  one  in 
the  afternoon  ms  mother  informed  his 
uncle,  who  was  stationed  with  the 
Roman  fleet  at  Misenum,  that  a  cloud 
appeared  of  unusual  size  and  shape. 
"It  was  not,**  he  says,  "at  that  ms- 
tance  discernible  from  what  mountain 
it  arose,  but  it  was  found  afterwards 
that  it  was  Vesuvius.  I  cannot  give  a 
more  exact  description  of  its  figure 
than  by  likening  it  to  that  of  a  pine- 
tree,  for  it  shot  up  a  great  height  in 
the  form  of  a  truidi,  which  extended 
itself  at  the  top  into  the  form  of 
branches ;  occasioned,  I  ima^ne,  either 
by  a  sudden  gust  of  air  which  impelled 
it,  the  force  of  which  decreased  as  it 
advanced  upwards,  or  the  cloud  itself, 
being  pressed  back  again  by  its  own 
weight,  expanded  in  this  manner.  It 
appeared  sometimes  bright,  and  some* 
times  dark  and  spotted,  as,  it  became 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  earth 
and  cinders.  This  was  a  surprising  phe- 
nomenon, and  it  deserved,  in  the  opinion 
of  that  learned  man,  to  be  inquired  into 
more  exactly.  He  commanded  a  Zibur- 
niun  galley  to  be  prepared  for  him,  and 
made  me  an  ofler  of  accompanying  him, 
if  I  pleased.  I  replied  it  was  more  agree- 
able to  me  to  pursue  my  studies  .... 
He  went  out  of  the  house  with  his 
tablets  in  his  hand.  The  mariners  at 
EetiruE,  being  under  consternation  at  the 
approacYmig  Aan«|et  V^ot  ^iia*.  -^lla^c 
^as  situated  xmSet  i(hfc  mwBoXssov,  \tf5t 
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were  there  any  means  of  escaping  but 
by  sea),  entreated  him  not  to  venture 
upon  so  hazardous  an  entei^rise  .... 
He  commanded  the  galleys  to  put  oflf 
from  land,  and  embarked  with  a  design 
not  only  to  relieve  the  people  of  Betin(B, 
but  many  others  in  distress,  as  the 
shore  was  interspersed  with  a  variety 
of  pleasant  villages.  He  sailed  imme- 
diately to  places  which  were  abandoned 
by  other  people  ....  He  now  found 
that  the  ashes  beat  into  the  ships  much 
hotter,  and  in  greater  quantities;  and 
as  he  drew  nearer,  pumice-stones,  with 
black  flints,  burnt  and  torn  up  by  the 
flames,  broke  in  upon  them :  and  now, 
the  hasty  ebb  of  the  sea,  and  ruins 
tumbling  from  the  mountain,  hindered 
their  nearer  approach  to  the  shore. 
Pausing  a  little  upon  this,  whether  he 
should  not  return  back,  and  instigated 
to  it  by  the  pilot,  he  cries  out,  *  For- 
tune assists  the  brave :  let  us  make  the 
best  of  our  way  to  Pomponianns,*  who 
was  then  at  StabisB  ;** — where  he  perished 
during  the  night. 

In. the  second  letter  Pliny  describes 
more  minutely  the  phenomena  which 
attended  the  eruption: — "There  had 
been,    for    many    days    before,    some 
shocks  of  an  earthquake,  which   the 
less    surprised    us    as    they    are    ex- 
tremely  frequent  in   Campania  ;    but 
they  were  so  particularly  violent  that 
night,  that  they  not  only  shook  every- 
thing about  us,  but  seemed  indeed  to 
threaten  total  destruction  .  .  .Though 
it  was  now  morning,  the  light  was  ex- 
ceedingly faint  and  languid ;  the  build- 
ings all  around  us  tottered ;  and  though 
we  stood  upon  open  ground,  yet,  as  the 
place  was  narrow  and  con&ned,  there 
was  no  remaining  there  without  dan- 
ger :  we  therefore  resolved  to  quit  the 
town.    The  people  followed  us  in  the 
utmost    consternation ;    and    as,    to  a 
mind  distracted  with  terror,  every  sug- 
gestion  seems  more  prudent  than  its 
own,    they    pressed    in  great  crowds 
about  us  in   our  way  out.      Having 
got  to  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
houses,  we  stood  still,  in  the  midst  of 
a  most  dangerous  and  dreadful  scene. 
The  chariots  which  we  had  ordered  to 


most  level  ground,  that  we  could  not 
keep  them  steady,  even  by  supporting 
them  with  large  stones.  The  sea 
seemed  to  roll  back  upon  itself,  and 
to  be  driven  from  its  banks  by  the 
convulsive  motion  of  the  earth ;  it  is 
certain  at  least  that  the  shore  was  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  that  several  sea 
animals  were  left  upon  it.  On  the 
other  side,  a  black  and  dreadful  cloud, 
bursting  with  an'  igneous  serpentine 
vapour,  darted  out  a  long  train  of  fire, 
resembling  flashes  of   lightning,    but 

much  larger Soon    afterwards 

the  cloud  seemed  to  descend  and  cover 
the  whole  ocean ;  as  indeed  it  entirely 
hid  the  island  of  Caprese  and  the  pro- 
montory   of  Misenum.      My  mother 
strongly    conjured    me    to    make  my 
escape,  which,  as  I  was  young,  I  might 
easily  do :  as  for  herself,  she  said,  her 
age    and  corpulency  rendered  all  at- 
tempts of  that  sort  impossible.     How- 
ever, she  would  willingly  meet  death, 
if  she   could  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  that  she  was  not  the  occasion  of 
mine.      But  I  absolutely  refused    to 
leave  her,  and  taking*  her  hand  I  led 
her  on:   she  complied  with  great  re- 
luctance,  and  not  without  many  re- 
proaches to  herself  for  retarding  my 
flight.    The  ashes  now  began  to  fall 
upon  us,  though  in  no  great  quantity. 
I  turned  my   head,   and  observed  be- 
hind us  a  thick  smoke,  which  came 
rolling  after  us  like  a  torrent.    I  pro- 
posed, while  we  had  yet  light,  to  turn 
out  of  the  high  roaa,  lest  she  should 
be  pressed  to  death  in  the  dark  by  the 
crowd    that    followed    us.      We    had 
scarce   stepped  out  of  the  path  when 
darkness  overspread  us,  not  like  tl)at 
of  a  cloudy  night,  or  when  there  is  no 
moon,  but  of  a  room  when  it  is  shut 
up  and  all  the  lights  are  extinct.     No- 
thing there  was  to  be  heard  but  the 
shrieks    of   women,    the    screams    of 
children,  and  the  ciies  of  men:  some 
calling  for  their  children,   others  for 
their  parents,  others  for  their  husbands, 
and  only  distinguishing  each  other  by 
one  lamenting  his 


their  voices;    one  lamenting  nis  own 
fate,  another  that  of  his  family ;  some 

wisbiugto  ^ft  iYOd  ^<6  N«erj  ^«w.  ^"^ 

he  drawn  out  were  80  agitated  back-\ dyings  sox«ift\\ixl\xv%Nh:ifevcV^X5.^^\»,'^^ 
wards  and  forwards,  though  upon  tlielgods-,  buX  \\ie  ^^^\RX  ^"Kfv.  *v«isv«sssfiw^ 
[S,  Italy, 2  ^ 
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that  the  last  and  eternal  night  was 
come  which  was  to  destroy  the  gods 
and  the  world  together.  Among  these 
were  some  who  augmented  the  real 
terrors  by  imaginary  ones,  and  made 
the  frightened  multitude  falsely  believe 
that  Misenum  was  actually  in  flames. 
At  length  a  glimmering  light  appeared, 
which  we  imagined  to  be  rather  the 
forerunner  of  an  approaching  burst  of 
flames,  as  in  truth  it  was,  than  the 
return  of  day.  However,  the  fire  fell 
at  a  distance  from  us.  Then  again  we 
were  immersed  in  thick  darkness,  and 
a  heavy  shower  of  ashes  rained  upon 
us,  which  we  were  obliged  every  now 
and  then  to  shake  off,  otherwise  we 
should  have  been  crushed  and  buried 
in  the  heap At  last  this  dread- 
ful darkness  was  dissipated  by  degrees, 
like  a  cloud  of  smoke;  the  real  day 
returned,  and  even  the  sun  appeared, 
though  very  faintly,  and  as  when  an 
eclipse  is  coming  on.  Every  object 
which  presented  itself  to  our  eyes, 
which  were  extremely  weakened, 
seemed  changed,  being  covered  over 
with  white  ash«s,  as  with  a  deep  snow. 
We  returned  to  Misenum,  where  we 
refreshed  ourselves  as  well  as  we  could, 
and  passed  an  anxious  night  between 
hope  and  fear — though  indeed  with  a 
much  larger  share  of  the  latter,  for  the 
earthquake  still  continued,  while  se- 
veral enthusiasts  ran  up  and  down, 
heightening  their  own  and  their  friends' 
calamities  by  terrible  predictions.*.* 

This  description  is  not  only  interesting 
in  itself,  but  is  valuable  as  affording 
the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  eruption.    On  this 
point  the  statement  of  Pliny  is  entirely 
confirmed  by  scientific  observations  on 
the  materials  which  cover  the  buried 
cities.    It  appears  that  no  lava  flowed 
from  the  crater  on  this  occasion,  only 
ashes,  red-hot  stones,  and  loose  frag- 
ments of  volcanic  materials  being  eject- 
ed.   Many  of  these  masses  which  have 
been  found  at  Pompeii  are  not  less  than 
8  lbs.  in  weight,  while  those  which  fell 
upon  Stabiai,  4  m.  further,  weigh  only 
a  few  ounces.     The  crater  vomited  at 
tie  same  time  enormous  volumes   of 
steam,    which  fell    upon    the   country 
aroiujd  In   torrents   of   heated  water, 


charged  with  the  dry  light  ashes  which 
were  suspended  in  the  air.  This  water, 
as  it  reached  the  soil,  carried  with  it 
in  its  course  the  cinders  which  had 
fallen,  and  thus  deluged  Herculaneum 
with  a  soft,  pasty,  volcanic  mud  or 
alluvium,  which  penetrated  into  places 
which  neither  scoriae  nor  stones  could 
have  reached,  and  did  far  more  damage 
than  any  other  product  of  the  eruption. 

Hie  est  pampineis  viridis  modo  Vesvius  ambris, 

Presserat  hie  madidos  nobilis  una  lacus  ; 
Hffic  Juga,   quam  Nisse   colles,  plus  Bacchus 
amavit, 

Hoc  nuper  Satyri  monte  dedere  chores ; 
Haee  Veneris  sedes,  Lacedaemone  gratior  illi ; 

Hie  locus  Herculeo  nomine  clarus  erat ; 
Cuncta  jacent  fiamrois,  et  tristi  mersa  favilla. 

Nee  Super!  vellent  hoc  licuisse  sibi. 

Maktial,  Epig.  iv.  44. 

The*  effect  of  this  eruption  was  to 
destroy  the  entire  side  of  the  mountain 
nearest  to  the  sea,  leaving,  as  the  only 
remnants  of  the  ancient  crater,  the 
little  ridge  on  the  S.  flank  now  called 
La  Fedammtinat  and  that  portion  of  the 
wall  which,  under  the  name  of  Somma, 
encircles  about  two-fifths  of  the  new 
cone.  This  cone  is  the  present  Vesu- 
vius, which  has  'continued  to  be  the 
almost  exclusive  channel  of  eruption 
to  the  present  day. 

2.  The  second  eruption  occurred  in 
203,  during  the  reign  of  Septimius  Seve- 
rus.  It  is  descril&d  by  Dion  Cassius 
and  by  Galen,  the  former  of  whom 
availed  himself  of  its  occurrence  to 
compile  from  the  traditions  of  the  in- 
habitants his  record  of  the  destruction 
of  Pompeii.  It  is  important  to  remark 
that  ^tna  remained  dormant  from  a.d. 
40  to  A.D.  251,  while  Ischial  which  was 
in  eruption  170  years  before  the  first 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  was  dormant 
until  A.D.  1302. 

3.  In  472.  This  eruption  is  de* 
scribed  by  Ammianus,  and  by  Procopius, 
who  says  that  it  covered  Europe  with 
ashes,  which  fell  even  at  Constanti- 
nople and  at  Tripoli.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  eruption  which  destroyed  the 
villages  erected  by  the  poorer  inhabit- 
ants of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  on 
the  site  of  those  cities  after  79. 

4.  In  5\^.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
catastropVie  descriXie^  Vj  C«&wA«t\5."6.  Vsv 
the  letter  v/YviOi  \u  t\wi  wswast  QiTVva^ 
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doric  he  wrote  to  Faustus,  commission- 
ing him  to  ascertain  the  damage  sus- 
tained by  the  people  of  Naples  and  Nola, 
and  to  make  a  proportionate  reduction  in 
the  tribute  payable  by  them.  It  is  also 
mentioned  by  Procopius,  who  says  that 
the  ashes  were  carried  as  far  as  Tripoli ; 
and  from  his  passage,  in  which  he 
clearly  describes  lavas,  it  is  argued  that 
this  eruption  produced  the  first  flow  of 
lava  from  the  cone  formed  in  79. 

5.  In  685.  It  is  not  described  by 
any  contemporary  writer,  but  figures 
in  the  legends  of  S.  Januarius,  and  is 
mentioned  by  authoi*s  of  the  1 5th  and 
16th  cent. 

6.  JEtna  hurst  into  activity  in  812; 
and  in  993  Vesuvius  was  in  action. 
This  eruption  is  mentioned  biy  the 
Benedictine  Rodolph  Glaber. 

7.  In  1036.  It  is  described  in  the 
chronicle  of  the  Anonymous  Cassinen- 
sis,  who  says  that  the  lava  reached 
the  sea: — Vesuvius  eructctoit  incendium 
ita  ut  nsqiie  ad  mare  discurreret, 

8.  In  1049.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Chronicon  Cassinense  of  Leo  Ostiensis. 

9.  In  1139.  It  is  mentioned  by  the 
Anonymous  Cassinensis,  and  more  fully 
described  by  Falco  Beneventanus,  the 
secretary  of  Innocent  II.,  who  states 
that  the  eruption  of  lava  {ignem  validum 
ct  ficdnmas)  lasted  8  days,  and  that  of 
ashes  30  days.  In  the  interval  from 
this  to  the  next  eruption,  in  ISOSy^tna, 
which  had  been  dormant  for  357  years, 
was  three  times  in  eruption ;  the  Sol- 
fatara  poured  out  a  stream  of  lava  in 
1198,  the  year  in  which  Frederick  II. 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Naples ; 
and  in  1302  Ischia  discharged  into  the 
sea  a  lava-stream  of  great  size. 

10.  In  1306.  It  is  described  by  Lean- 
dro  Alberti  in  his  Desorizione  di  Tutta 
r  Italia,  who  states  that  he  found  it 
mentioned  in  the  chronicles  of  Bologna. 
In  the  interval  of  194  years  from  this 
to  the  next  eruption  -^tna  exhibited 
unusual  activity,  and  the  central  and 
northern  provinces  of  the  kingdom, 
were  convulsed  by  most  violent  earth- 
quakes. The  first  shock  occurred  on 
the  5th,  and  the  last  and  worst  on  the 
30th  December,  1456.  The  cathedral 
and  the  ch.   of  S.  Pietro   Martire   at 

Naples  were  destroyed;   Isemia  and 


Brindisi  were  utterly  thrown  down, 
and  the  inhabitants  buried  under  their 
ruins.  40,000  souls  are  said  to  have 
perished. 

11.  In  1500.  It  is  described  by  Am- 
brosio  Leone  of  Nola,  from  personal 
observation.  It  was  a  slight  eruption, 
leaving,  however,  a  crater  5  m.  in  cir- 
cumference, and  1000  paces  deep.  jEtna 
was  active  from  1535  to  1537.  On  the 
29th  September,  1538,  Monte  Nuovo  was 
thrown  up  beyond  Pozzuoli.  Between 
the  11th  and  the  12th  eruption  there 
elapsed  131  years,  during  which  Vesu- 
vius became  so  covered  with  vegetation, 
that  in  the  17th  cent.  Braccini  found 
the  sides  of  the  crater  overgrown  with 
brushwood  and  forest-trees,  haunted  by 
wild  boars.  At  the  bottom  was  a  plain 
with  cattle;  and  in  the  middle  of  this 
plain  was  a  ravine  in  the  floor  of  the 
crater,  through  which  a  winding  path 
led  down  for  about  1  m.  among  rocks 
and  stones  to  another  and  a  larger  plain, 
which  was  covered  with  ashes  and  had 
three  small  pools  of  wann  brackish 
water.  JEtna  exhibited,  through  the 
whole  of  this  period,  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity. 

12.  On  the  16th  December,  1631, 
one  of  the  greatest  eruptions  of  modem 
times  occurred.  Braccini  and  Lanelfi 
each  made  it  the  subject  of  a  separate 
work.  About  the  same  time  Castelli 
published  his  account  of  the  Incendio 
del  Monte  VesuviOj  Crucio  his  Vesuvivs 
Ardens,  and  Varo  his  Vesitviam  Ineendii 
HistoricB.  In  the  work  of  Braccini  we 
find  a  description  of  the  mountain  be- 
fore, during,  and  after  the  eruption.  He 
says  that  about  midsummer  the  plain 
of  the  Sarno  was  convulsed  by  earth- 
quakes, which  occurred  so  repeatedly 
during  the  six  following  months  that 
many  persons  from  Naples  ascended 
the  mountain  to  ascertain  whether  any 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  interior. 
They  found  the  crater  filled  with  vol- 
canic matter,  and  no  longer  concave 
but  perfectly  level  with  its  margin, 
while  noises  were  heard  beneath  the 
surface.  On  the  16th  of  December,  at 
early  dawn,  the  cone  ^oxw^^^sssiX.^'t.^s^a. 

loaded  V\t\i^\v^^^  ^^'^^^'^'^^^^^'^ 
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usual  form  of  a  pine-tree,  followed  by 
discharges  of  stones  and  flashes  of  vol- 
canic fire.  The  column  of  vapour  was 
carried  over  nearly  100  m.  of  country, 
and  was  charged  with  so  much  electri- 
city, that  several  men  and  animals  were 
killed  by  the  ferilU  or  flashes  of.  light- 
jiing  which  continually  darted  from 
it.  These  were  succeeded  by  a  great 
earthquake^  during  which  the  sea  re- 
tired to  a  distance  of  ^  m.  from  the 
shore,  and  then  returned  with  such 
violence  that  it  covered  the  land  30 
paces  beyond  its  former  limit.  At  the 
same  moment  the  summit  of  the  cone 
poured  out  seven  streams  of  lava,  one 
of  which  took  the  direcJtion  of  Torre 
dell'  Annunziata,  where  it  formed  the 
beds  now  visible  on  the  W.  of  the 
town ;  another  destroyed  two-thirds  of 
Torre  del  Greco ;  a  third  destroyed 
Besina,  which  had  arisen  on  the  site  of 
Herculaneum ;  another  destroyed  the 
village  of  Granatello  and  part  of  Por- 
tici,  where  it  flowed  into  the  sea  and 
formed  the  bed  on  which  the  Koyal 
Palace  and  La  Favorita  were  subse- 
quently built.  18,000  persons  are  said 
to  have  perished  in  this  catastrophe. 
The  ashes  were  carried  by  the  wind  to 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  to  the  Greek 
islands,  and  to  Constantinople ;  and 
the  eruption  was  followed  by  discharges 
of  vapour  and  hot  water,  which  fellin 
the  form  of  torrents  of  rain  upon  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain,  killed  great 
numbers  of  persons  at  Portici  and  Torre 
del  Greco,  and  inundated  the  country 
as  far  as  Nola  and  the  hills.  The  erup- 
tion did  not  entirely  cease  till  February 
1632,  when  it  was  ascertained  by  mea- 
surement that  the  cone  had  lost  so 
much  of  its  height  that  it  was  1530 
ft.  lower  than  Monte  Somma.  In  1632 
JEtna  burst  into  activity,  and  was 
again  active  in  1645  and  in  1654. 

13.  In  July  1660.     From  the  (?ior- 
nale  del  Incetidio^  by  Carpano,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  eruption  was  confined  to 
showers  of  ashes,  which  cleared  out 
the  crater,  and  left  its  walls  so  preci- 
pitous that  the  interior  was  inacces- 
sjble.     From  the  margin  three  small 
oriSces  could  be  seen  in  action  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gulf,  corresponding  in 
tJieir  position    with    the  three  pools 


obsei-ved  by  Braccini  30  yeftrs  before* 
In  1676  also,  according  to  Soireiitino, 
the  crater  threw  up  a  perpendicular 
column  of  lava  like  that  which  made  the 
eruption  of  1779  remarkable.  In  1669 
^tna  was  the  scene  of  a  great  eruption, 
by  which  the  Monte  Kossi  was  formed 
and  Catania  overwhelmed  by  the  lava. 
It  was  again  in  action  in  1682. 

14.  On  the  12th  August,  1682.  It 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  mountain. 
It  filled  up  a  portion  of  the  great  cavity, 
and  from  the  centre  threw  up  a  small 
cone  having  on  its  summit  a  little  cra- 
ter which  discharged  ashes.  This  cone 
in  1685  was  visible  from  Naples.  In 
1689,  a  succession  of  small  discharges 
had  nearly  filled  up  the  large  crater, 
and  the  central  cone  had  increased  so 
much  that  the  two  cones,  from  a  dis- 
tance, presented  the  appearance  of  one 
large  and  unbroken  mountain.  The 
summit,  however,  was  lower,  by  about 
1200  feet,  than  Somma. 

15.  On  the  12th  March,  1694.  ^tna 
began  to  discharge  ashes  in  the  same 
month ;  and  it  had  been  twice  in  action 
in  the  interval  between  the  present  and 
the  last  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  In  April 
several  streams  of  lava  flowed  for  five 
days  from  the  summit  of  Vesuvius, 
taking  the  direction  of  S.  Giorgio  a 
Cremano,  and  of  Torre  del  Greco.  An 
Irishman,  Dr.  Connor,  physician  to 
John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  wrote 
two  descriptions  of  it.  He  tells  us  that 
on  the  fifth  day  the  viceroy  ordered  a 
deep  trench  to  be  cut  a  mile  from  the 
sea,  in  order  to  intercept  it.  The  lava 
ran  into  the  trench  and  consolidated 
in  it.  He  adds  that  the  current  va- 
ried from  20  to  1 60  paces  in  breadth, 
from  15  to  80  paces  in  depth,  and  was 
4  m.  in  length. 

16.  In  September,  1696.  A  portion 
of  the  cone  was  blown  away  on  the  side 
nearest  Torre  del  Greco ;  and  a  stream 
of  lava  issued  from  the  breach. 

17.  In  May,  1698.  It  was  described 
by  Antonio  Bulifon.  A  stream  of  lava 
flowed  towards  Resina.  From  this  time 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  18th  teat, 
the  eruptions  were  very  frequent. 

18.  OnlYie  ImA.  July,  1701.     Two 
BtreamB  oi  \av«t^cysR<i^  ixoBk.  ^^  ^sssba, 
one  of  -w^ack  3Le«Xxoy«ai  w«aft  Nxafc^^t^^ 
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near  Ottaiano,  the  other  flowed  towards 
Viulo.  jSt7ia  was  in  action  in  March, 
1702. 

19.  From  the  20th  May  to  August, 
1707.  It  had  been  preceded  by  such 
frequent  earthquakes,  accompanied  by 
such  numerous  but  feeble  explosions 
of  ashes,  and  was  followed  by  so  many 
others  in  quick  succession,  that  it  is 
sometimes  described  as  having  begiw 
in  1704  and  ended  in  1708.  Signor  Val- 
letta described  the  phenomena  of  this 
einiption  in  a  Latin  letter  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  In  the  end  of  July 
internal  noises  were  heard  in  the  centre 
of  the  mountain,  which  were  followed 
by  the  emission  of  smoke  and  fire. 
The  crater  then  ejected  enormous  quan- 
tities of  ashes,  accompanied  by  peals 
of  thunder  and  flashes  of  lightning.  A 
shower  of  stones  was  next  emitted, 
and  a  stream  of  lava  flowed  from  the 
lip  of  the  crater,  and  almost  reached 
the  sea.  On  the  2nd  of  August,  at  4  in 
the  afternoon,  the  crater  ejected  over 
Naples  a  shower  of  ashes  of  such  den- 
sity that  the  city  was  involved  in  dark- 
ness. It  was  impossible  to  recognise 
either  person  or  objects  in  the  streets. 
The  city  resounded  with  the  shrieks 
of  women  j  the  clergy  carried  the  relics 
of  St.  Januarius  in  procession  to  the 
Porta  Capuana ;  and  the  churches  were 
crowded  with  people.  About  2  hours 
after  sunset  the  wind  shifted,  and  the 
ashes  were  driven  seaward. 

20.  It  commenced  on  the  18th  Febru- 
ary, and  continued  to  the  8th  Novem- 
ber, 1712.  In  April  a  stream  of  lava 
flowed  from  the  cone  towards  Viulo, 

21.  The  mountain  was  again  in  ac- 
tion on  the  7th  June,  1717,  and  was 
not  tranquil  until  the  18th.  Bishop 
Berkeley,  who  was  residing  at  Naples, 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  his 
observations  on  the  state  of  the  moun- 
tain from  the  17th  April  to  the  18th 
June.  The  eruption  began  with  an 
earthquake.  A  stream  of  lava  was 
emitted  from  an  aperture  in  the  S.  flank 
of  the  cone,  while  the  other  mouth  at 
the  summit  sent  forth  showers  of  ashes. 
On  the  10th  Bishop  Berkeley  examined 
the  lava-current,  which  had  then  de- 
scended  to  within  4  or  5  m,  from  Tone 

del  Greco,  He  calculated  that  the  liei^lxt 


1 


to  which  the  stones  were  projected  was 
1000  ft.  above  the  orifice  from  which 
they  issued.  The  lava  of  this  eruption 
is  said  to  be  that  which  is  still  visible 
in  the  Fbsso  Bianco, 

22.  In  May  and  June,  1720.  It  was 
an  eruption  of  ashes  without  lava.  In 
1 723  J^tna  was  in  action. 

23.  On  the  26th  Juljr,  1728.  It 
produced  a  new  cone  within  the  crater 
of  the  old  one. 

24.  On  the  14th  of  March,  1730. 
The  weather,  according  to  the  account 
of  Dr.  Cirillo,  had  been  so  severe  that 
the  neighbouring  mountains  were  co- 
vered with  snow.  The  crater  appeared 
to  emit  fire  to  a  vast  height,  and  threw 
out  huge  stones  to  almost  half  the  per- 
pendicular height  of  the  mountsdn. 
The  ashes  were  carried  by  the  wind  to 
a  great  distance.  In  1735  there  was 
an  eruption  of  Mtna,  the  two  moun- 
tains during  the  whole  of  the  18th 
cent,  appearing  to  alternate  in  their 
action. 

25.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1737.  On 
the  17th  the  declivities  of  the  moun- 
tain were  covered  with  such  a  mass  of 
white  ashes  that  from  Naples  it  had 
the  appearance  of  snow.  On  the  20th 
vast  clouds  of  smoke  and  ashes  rose 
from  the  crater  until  an  hour  after 
sunset,  when  the  flanks  of  the  cone 
poured  out  a  stream  of  lava  of  such 
vast  bulk,  that  before  it  reached  the 
edge  of  the  plain  it  had  become  nearly 
1  m.  wide  and  had  advanced  4  m. 
in  8  hours,  its  solid  contents  being  esti- 
mated at  83,587,058  cubic  feet.  The 
torrent  ran  down  the  declivities,  and 
divided  into  four  lesser  torrents,  one  of 
which  stopped  1^  m.  from  Torre  del 
Greco;  the  2nd  destroyed  part  of  the 
monastery  of  the  Carmelites  and  closed 
up  the  high  road  to  Salerno ;  the  3rd 
ended  under  Torre  del  Greco  near  the 
sea  (where,  as  we  may  still  see,  it  became 
prismatic) ;  and  the  4th  ended  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  new  mouth. 
The  crater  at  the  summit  poured  out 
also  a  stream  of  lava  which  separated 
into  branches.  One  took  a  course 
towards  the  Hermitage ;  another  flowed 
towards  SomtCksa.,  ^\!ksx^  Sx  \<i.^at^^'^  "*- 
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damaaie.     The    ashes   which    acoom- 

S allied  this  eruption  were  Eca.rcely  less 
estructive.  An  English  travellerwho 
visited  the  spot  at  the  time  says  that 
all  the  trees  and  vines  bent  under  the 
weight  of  these  ashes ;  and  several 
branches  and  even  trunks  of  trees  were 
broken  by  the  wciglit.  Dr.  Strao  pub- 
lished a  description  of  this  eruption. 
The  Prince  of  Cassano  also  describes 
the  ashes  on  the  grauod  at  Ottaiano  as  4 
palms  high,  and  adds  that  many  houses 
were  crushed  by  their  weight.  Twenty 
days  after  this  eruption  the  Prince 
observed  that  cold  damp  vapours,  called 
moffetc,  issued  from  the  fissures  and 
cavities,  not  of  the  new  lava-cnrrent, 
but  of  the  older  ones  of  the  plain. 
They  rose  about  3  palms  high,  moved 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  sjid, 
after  a  progress  of  some  paces,  disap- 
peared. Animata  which  nappened  to 
graze  where  they  passed,  and  a  Tere- 
uan  friar,  who  inaidvertently  breathed 
the  vapour,  were  killed  by  it.  Mtna 
burst  into  eruption  in  1747,  and  re- 
muned  in  action,  with  occa»onal  in- 
tervals, till  Vesuvius  recovered  its  ac- 

26.  On  the  25th  October,  1751,  and 
continued  for  26  days.  The  lava 
issued  from  (he  side  of  the  mountain 
into  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo,  and  in  the 
■pace  of  6  hours  ran  4  m.  into  the  pltdn, 
where  it  covered  a  large  tract,  of  culti- 
vated country  and  destroyed  many 
villas  and  vineyards.  The  curreut 
varied  in  breadth  from  60  yards  to  )m., 
and  was  about  5  m.  In  breadth  at  the 
point  where  it  termioated.  The  cen- 
tral cone  sank  down,  leaving  an  immense 
gulf. 

37.  On  the  3rd  December,  1754.  It 
was  preceded  by  a  succes^on  of  small 
explo^ons  within  -the  crater,  which 
became  filled  with  ecoriie.  In  the  night 
of  the  2nd  December  the  E.  ride  poured 
out,  in  the  direction  of  Bosco  del 
Mauro,  a  stream  of  lava  60  feet  broad 
at  the  upper  part  and  100  yards  broad 
as  it  traversed  the  plain.  Another 
stream,  fW>m  the  S.E.  side  of  the  crater, 
teparated  into  aameroae  streams,  which 
&"reif  tawerds  BoBco-tTe-Cme,aaAfreT£ 
(a  nu>tionfor49  da^.     J^na  WM  in 


n  in  March,  1755,  the  year  of  the 
great  earthquake  of  Lisbon. 

On  the  S4th  January,  1T58. 
9ignor  Pademi,  who  was  superin- 
tending the  excavatioDs  at  Uercula- 
,  tells  us  that  the  moimtaln  threw 
imieQEe  quantities  of  lapilli,  ashes 
and  lava.  During  the  mgnt  vapours 
charged  with  ashes  burst  out  with 
~«ater  vehemence.  .Xtna  was  in 
uption  in  the  following  year. 
29.  On  the  24th  December,  1760, 
It  proceeded  from  several  cones  which 
opened  suddenly  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  one  m.  ahove  the  Camaldoti. 
about  midway  between  the  crater  and 
the  sea.  For  four  days  previouly  there 
had  been  violent  earthquakes,  and  five 
occurred  on  the  23rd,  Sir  Francis 
les  Stiles,  who  was  at  Naples,  eom- 
.nicaled  two  papers  to  Uie  Royal 
Society  on  this  eruption.  When  the 
earthquakes  had  ceased,  the  mountain 
threw  up  a  vast  quantity  of  black 
smoke,  which  rose  to  a  great  height. 
The  ashes  that  fell  from  it  at  Nola, 
Nocera,  and  other  places  12  m.  distant, 
resembled  the  falling  of  a  heavy 
shower.  At  the  same  time  two  co- 
lumns of  smoke  were  seen  rising  from 
the  S.E.  declivities  of  the  mountain 
now  called  I-e  Piane,  followed  by  violent 
explosions  which  proceeded  tnaa  15 
small  craters,  pouring  out  aehe«.  Two 
of  these  craters  threw  out  torrents  of 
lava,  which,  uniting,  flowed  down  to- 
wards the  sea  in  one  vast  cuirenL  The 
current  was  arrested,  about  2O0  paces 
from  the  shore,  by  some  rising  ground, 
which  caused  it  to  spread,  to  tlie 
breadth  of  400  yards,  and  to  become  1 7 
palms  in  depth.  The  Abate  Bottis, 
who  drew  up  an  account  of  this  erup- 
tion by  order  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Naples,  ascertained  that  the  stones  pro- 
jected by  these  small  craters  attained 
such  a  height  that  they  took  S  seconds 


1  falliui 


90  paces,  and  a  smaller  one 
One  of  die  craters  was  again  in  action 
in  July,  1761,  but  it  emitted  only 
smoke  and  fiame.  Three  of  the  craters 
were  vimWe  feim  ^TtjUft  during  the 
eroptioD.   T^  WiSi  «»»».  hjAei  flafe 
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name  of  Bocche  or   Voccole,  but  have 
never  since  been  active. 

30.  The  eruption  of  the  28th  March, 
1766,  has  been  described  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  by  Dr.  Morgan  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  A  few 
days  before  the  eruption  the  smoke  shot 
up  in  the  form  of  a  pine-tree.  In  the 
evening  of  the  24th  March,  after  a  slight 
earthquake  and  a  discharge  of  ashes 
and  lapilli,  the  lava  overflowed  the  lip 
of  the  crater.  The  current  divided  into 
two  branches,  which  ran  down  in  the 
direction  of  Portici,  but  soon  lost  them- 
selves in  a  ravine.  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton estimated  the  rate  of  this  current  at 
a  mile  an  hour.  On  the  3l6t  he  ob- 
served that  a  little  cone  had  been  formed 
by  the  accumulated  stones  and  scoriae 
in  the  centre  of  the  crater,  from  which 
beautiful  girandoles  of  red-hot  stones, 
far  surpassing  the  most  astonishing 
artificial  fire-works,  were  thrown  up 
every  minute  to  an  immense  height. 
On  the  10th  of  April  the  flank  of  the 
mountain  opened  opposite  Torre  dell* 
Annunziata,  about  1  m.  below  the  lip  of 
the  crater,  and  poured  out  with  great 
violence  an  immense  stream  of  lava, 
which  flowed  with  unusual  velocity. 
This  stream  divided  into  three  branches, 
which  ignited  the  cinders  of  former 
eruptions  in  their  course,  so  that  as 
they  descended  to  the  plain  they  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  sheet  of  fire 
4  m.  long  and  in  some  places  2  m. 
broad.  In  two  places  the  lava  en- 
tirely disappeared  in  subterranean  fis- 
sures, and  emerged  again  at  a  lower 
level  free  from  scoriae.  The  crater  dis- 
charged quantities  of  ashes  and  scoriae, 
which  did  great  damage  to  the  vine- 
yards. The  mountain  was  not  tranquil 
until  December. — On  the  27th  April 
j^tna  discharged  two  streams  of  lava 
from  a  new  mouth  12  m.  distant  from 
its  summit. 

<  31.  On  the  19th  October,  1767.  After 
the  last  eruption,  a  plain,  resembling 
the  Solfatara,  formed  within  the  crater 
at  a  depth  of  only  20  ft.  below  the  rim. 
In  the  centre  of  this  plain  was  a  small 
cone,  which,  after  increasing  slowly,  be- 
gan, in  August,  to  discharge  lava,  which, . 
gradually  ov^rfiow'mg  the  lip,  ran  do^n  * 


the  mountain  in  small  streams.  These 
streams  ceased  on  the  18th  October, 
but  on  the  19th  the  flank  of  the  moun- 
tain opened,  about  300  ft.  below  the 
margin  of  the  old  crater,  on  the  side 
towards  Ottaiano.  From  this  point  the 
violent  rush  and  extreme  liquidity  of 
the  lava  was  observed  by  Sir  WilUam 
Hamilton,  who  described  it  in  a  letter 
to  the  Earl  of  Morton,  then  President 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Another  stream 
of  lava  forced  its  wa^  out  of  the  same 
place  from  whence  it  came  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  first  stream  ran  mto 
the  Atrio  del  Cavallo;  and  when  it 
ceased  on  the  fifth  day  it  was  more 
than  6  m.  long,  2  m.  broad  at  its  ex- 
treme point,  and  from  60  to  70  ft.  deep. 
In  October,  1768,  it  had  not  cooled, 
and  a  stick  inserted  in  its  crevices  took 
fire  immediately.  It  filled  up  the  Fosso 
Grande,  which  in  one  place  was  200  ft. 
deep,  and  100  ft.  broad.  The  other 
current  flowed  with  great  rapidity  to- 
wards Portici,  but  changed  its  course 
when  only  Ij  m.  from  the  village,  and 
proceeded  to  S.  Giorgio  a  Cremano, 
which  it  reached.  The  Royal  Palace 
of  Portici  suffered  considerably  from 
the  shock  of  the  explosions  which  ac- 
companied this  eruption.  In  Naples 
religious  ceremonies  were  performed  in 
all  the  churches ;  and  the  mob  set  fire 
to  the  gate  of  the  Archbishop's  palace, 
because  he  refused  to  bring  out  the 
relics  of  6.  Januarius,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  do  on  the  22nd.  On  the  25th, 
the  day  after  the  lava  ceased  to  flow, 
vast  columns  of  vapour  loaded  with 
black  ashes  issued  from  the  crater, 
charged  with  electricity,  lightning  con- 
tinuSly  shooting  from  it,  followed  by 
peals  of  thunder.  The  ashes  fell  in 
great  abundance  at  Naples,  and  the 
decks  of  ships  60  m.  distant  were  co- 
vered with  them. 

32.  On  the  14th  March,  1770,  a  new 
vent  opened  in  the  flanks  of  the  moun- 
tain 300  ft.  below  the  crater,  on  the  side 
of  Pompeii,  and  poured  out  a  stream 
of  lava  2  m.  long  and  2700  paces  broad. 
On  the  10th  August  a  stream  of  lava 
was  thrown  out  from  the  crater,  which 
destroyed  all  the  vineyards  at  Torre  del 
Greco.    In  \i^<s«t£^sw  ^s^a'^'ax  ^tosossk. 
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where  it  overran  the  great  current  of 
1767.  The  crat«r  continued  to  be  dis- 
turbed till  the  14th  May,  1771,  when  a 
flow  of  lava  from  the  flank  took  a  course 
towards  Resina,  but  stopped  short  of  the 
town  at  a  distance  of  5  m.  from  the 
point  of  issue.  On  the  27th  a  stream 
flowed  towards  the  Bosco  del  Mauro. 
Shortly  after  these  eruptions  a  small 
cone  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  crater, 
and  continued  to  enlarge  itself  till  1773, 
when  it  threw  out  a  small  stream  which 
flowed  into  the  ravine  called  the  Ganale 
dell*  Arena. 

33.  On  the  3rd  January,  1776,  two 
streams  of  lava  were  thrown  out, — one 
from  the  summit  of  the  cone,  the  other 
from  a  new  vent  in  the  N.W.  flank. 
Both  flowed  fbr  3  days,  and  united  in 
the  ravine  of  the  Cancroni.  They  form- 
ed channels  from  2  to  6  feet  wide,  and 
from  7  to  8  feet  deep.  The  scoriae  on 
their  surface  frequently  formed  arches 
over  the  stream,  the  sides  and  top  of 
which  were  worn  perfectly  smooth  by 
the  passage  of  the  red-hot  lava,  forming 
large  hollow  cylinders,  from  whose 
inner  surface  stalactites  of  salt  were 
subsequently  formed. 

34.  The  year  1779  was  remarkable  for 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  eruptions 
on  record.  It  commenced  on  the  8th, 
and  terminated  on  the  11th  August. 
The  mountain  had  been  disturbed  for 
4  months  previously.  In  May  a  cone, 
15  feet  high,  had  discharged  a  stream 
of  lava  from  the  N.W.  flank,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  below  the  crater,  wMch  flowed 
into  the  valley  in  a  current  50  feet 
broad.  On  the  29th  July  the  flank  of 
the  central  cone  burst,  and  discharged 
a  stream  of  lava  into  the  Canale  dell' 
Arena,  which  flowed  down  to  the  Can- 
croni. On  the  3rd  August  the  flank  of 
the  great  crater  opened  on  the  N.  side, 
and  poured  out  a  stream  of  lava  towards 
the  Piano  della  Ginestra.  On  the  5th 
August  a  shower  of  stones  and  scoriae 
was  thrown  up  to  a  height  of  2000  feej. 
A  stream  next  burst  forth  from  the 
middle  of  the  cone,  and  ran  down  for 
about  4  m.  towards  Portici.  So  great 
a  quantity  of  ashes  fell  at  Ottaiano  and 

Somma  that  tbey  rendered  objects  im- 
^/-feptid/e  at  a  distance  of  10  feet 
fvith  these  ashes  were  £lameDt8  of  vi- 


trified matter  like  spun-glass.  The  birds 
were  suffocated  by  the  vapours,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  were  scorched  and 
covered  with  saline  matter.  The  heat 
was  intolerable  at  Somma  and  Ottaiano, 
and  was  felt  as  far  as  Palme,  Sarno, 
and  Lauro.  On  the  8th,  at  9  p.m.,  an 
explosion  occurred  which  shook  Portici, 
Torre  del  Greco,  and  Torr€  dell*  Annun- 
ziata.  "In  an  instant,"  says  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks, "  a  fountain  of  liquid  transparent 
fire  began  to  rise.  .  .  The  height  of  this 
stupendous  column  of  fire  could  not  be 
less  than  three  times  that  of  Vesuvius 
itself."  The  light  emitted  by  it  was  so 
vivid  that  the  whole  country  was  illu- 
minated for  10  m.  round,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ris, who  was  residing  at  Sorrento,  found 
it  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  him  to 
read  the  title-page  of  a  book.  The  fall 
of  the  column  was  partly  perpendicular, 
covering  part  of  Monte  Somma,  the  cone 
of  Vesuvius,  and  the  Atno  del  Cavallo ; 
and  partly  on  the  country  round  Otta- 
iano, where  it  destroyed  woods  and  vine- 
yards, and  broke  in  the  roof  and  win- 
dows of  nearly  every  house.  Some  of 
the  stones  which  fell  upon  the  town 
weighed  upwards  of  100  lbs.,  and  the 
depth  of  ashes  in  the  streets,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  was  4  feet.  After  the 
fall  of  this  column  the  black  cloud 
increased  and  advanced  towards  Naples, 
so  highly  charged  with  electricity  that 
it  was  feared  that  the  lightning  darting 
from  it  would  destroy  the  city.  One  or 
two  flashes  were  seen  to  strike  Monte 
Somma,  as  it  passed,  and  to  ignite  the 
grass  and  brushwood  on  its  surface. 
The  city  was  in  a  state  of  agitation; 
the  theatres  were  closed,  religious 
solemnities  performed  in  the  churches, 
and  the  relics  of  S.  Januarius  carried  in 
procession.  On  the  9th  another  violent 
explosion  occurred,  but,  as  there  was 
little  wind,  the  column  was  almost  per- 
pendicular, and  the  greater  part  of  its 
bulk  fell  back  into  the  crater.  Some  of 
the  larger  stones  which  were  thrown  off 
by  this  column  as  it  rose  burst  like 
rocJkets  into  a  thousand  fragments,  which 
assumed  a  spherical  fbrm  as  they  fell. 
On  the  nth  the  eruption  ceased,  but 
the  rain  'w'hicli  M\  ^x^^tl^  damaged 
the  Tcgetation  oi  iftift  <so\j»Xrj  «wmA, 
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The  ashes  of  this  eraption  fell  at  Bene- 
vento,  Foggia,  and  Manfredonia,  a  dis- 
tance of  100  m. — In  May,  1780,  JStna 
was  in  eruption,  and  again  in  April, 
1781.  In  1783:  Calabria  was  deso- 
lated by  terrible  earthquakes. 

35.  From  the  12th  October,  1784,  with 
little  intermission,  to  the  20th  December, 
1785,  the  lava  flowed  fVom  the  rim  of 
the  crater,  and  from  some  fissures  in  the 
flank  opposite  Monte  Somma,  dividing 
into  several  streams  which  ran  towards 
the  village  of  S.  Sebastiano.  Mean- 
while, within  the  crater,  which  in  1783 
was  an  inaccessible  gulf  250  f^et  deep, 
a  new  cone  was  formed  by  these  erup» 
tions,  and  before  the  close  of  1785  it 
had  risen  above  the  rim  of  the  old  crater. 

36.  On  the  31st  October,  1786,  the  new 
cone  threw  up  vast  quantities  of  scoriae, 
followed  by  a  stream  of  lava  which  de- 
scended for  six  days  into  the  plain,  de- 
stroying several  vineyards  4  m.  from 
the  crater. 

37.  In  July,  1787,  the  crater  dis- 
charged a  small  stream  of  lava  into  the 
Atrio  del  Cavallo,  which  ran  till  the 
21st  of  December.  At  the  same  time 
JStna  threw  out  clouds  of  ashes  and 
lapilli,  some  of  which  fell  at  Malta  and 
Gozo.  It  was  also  in  action  in  March, 
1792. 

38.  The  most  important  eruption 
since  those  of  79  and  1631  commenced 
in  February,  1793,  and  continued  with 
scarcely  any  intermission  till  Midsum- 
mer, 1794.  It  attained  its  height  on  the 
15th  June,  1794,  wherefore  it  is  known 
as  the  eruption  of  '94.  The  crater  -had 
thrown  out  small  streams  of  lava  in 
July,  1788,  and  in  September,  1789, 
but  they  never  passed  beyond  the  val- 
leys on  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  In 
February,  1793,  Dr.  Clarke  traced  the 
lava  to  its  source  and  found  it  issuing 
from  an  arched  chasm  in  the  side  of 
the  cone  "  with  the  velocity  of  a  flood," 
having  "  all  the  translucency  of  honey," 
and  flowing  in  regular  channels  "cut 
finer  than  art  can  imitate,  and  glowing 
with  all  the  transparency  of  the  sun. 
On  the  12th  June,  1794,  an  earthquake, 
which  was  an  effort  of  the  volcano  to 
clear  itself  of  the  matter  which  closed 
the  channeU  of  its  internal  fires,  shooH 

the  whole  Tern  di  Laroro,  and  even 


the  country  beyond  it  as  far  as  Bene- 
vento  and  Ariano.  Between  Vesuvius 
and  the  coast  the  surface  of  the  ground 
was  seen  to  undulate  like  a  sea,  from 
E.  to  W.  The  water  of  the  springs 
and  wells  considerably  diminished,  a 
sign  that  a  great  eruption  was  at  hand. 
Subten-anean  noises  were  heard  at  Re- 
sina,  and  smoke  was  seen  to  issue  at 
various  points  between  Torre  del  Greco 
and  the  mountain,  showing  that  the 
earthquake  had  produced  a  fissure  about 
3000  feet  long,  down  the  W.  flank.  In 
the  night  of  the  15th  a  small  mouth 
below  the  base  of  the  great  crater,  at  a 
point  now  called  Pedamentina,  and  not 
much  more  than  1600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  discharged  a  stream 
of  lava  and  immense  volumes  of  black 
smoke.  A  second  mouth  opened  lowet 
down,  followed  by  others  in  quick  suc- 
cession, in  a  straight  line  towards  the 
coast  between  Resina  and  Torre  del 
Greco.  Fifteen  of  them  were  counted 
by  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  The  explosions 
from  these  mouths,  some  of  which  are 
still  visible  near  Resina,  resembled  the 
reports  of  heavy  artillery,  and  were  ac- 
companied by  a  hollow  subterranean 
murmur.  I^ch  mouth  was  distinctly 
seen  from  Naples  to  pour  out  a  sepa- 
rate stream  of  lava.  These  streams 
united  as  they  approached  the  plain  and 
rolled  on  steadily  towards  the  sea.  The 
smoke  collected  above  them  into  an 
enormous  mass  of  clouds,  which  was 
carried  by  the  wind  towards  Naples, 
discharging  in  its  course  Incessant 
flashes  of  lightning.  The  lava  at  first 
threatened  Resina;  jt  then  altered  its 
course  towards  Torre  del  Greco,  over 
the  current  of  1631,  in  a  vast  broad 
stream.  It  passed  through  the  centre 
of  the  town,  enveloped  the  cathedral, 
several  churches,  and  the  grejiter  part 
of  the  houses,  in  a  stream  or  lava  vary- 
ing from  12  to  40  feet  in  thickness,  and 
advanced  380  feet  into  the  sea  in  a  mass 
1204  feet  wide  and  15  feet  high,  pre- 
senting as  it  cooled  a  tendency  to 
assume  a  columnar  structure.  This 
current,  which  may  still  be  examined 
at  Torre  del  Greco,  was  so  unusually 
fluid  that  oiil^  ^  Vkssvw^  ^^'ssj^fc^  ^^-cx 
t\ie  l\me  ^\i«^  \\.\e;^.  ^'^  ^-w^k^  "^Ctc 
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4  m.  As  it  parsed  through  the  town  it 
illustrated,  by  its  effect  on  metallic  sub- 
stances, the  intense  heat  of  liquid  lava, 
even  when  it  has  been  exposed  for  6 
hours  to  the  atmosphere;  iron  was 
swelled  to  four  times  its  volume,  and  its 
internal  structure  entirely  changed; 
silver  was  rapidly  melted,  and  glass 
was  converted  into  a  stony  milk-white 
mass.  Breislak  calculated  that  the 
bulk  of  the  whole  stream  of  lava  was 
46,098,766  cubic  feet,  and  that  that 
portion  of  it  which  entered  the  sea  was 
13  millions  of  cubic  feet.  During  these 
lateral  eruptions  the  central  cone  of 
Vesuvius  had  been  entirely  inactive. 
On  the  morning  of  the  16th  it  opened 
near  the  summit  on  the  side  of  Ottaiano, 
and  discharged  with  great  velocity  a 
stream  of  lava  which  destroyed  a  wood 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain.  The 
ashes  which  accompanied  this  discharge 
fell  at  Taranto,  and  at  places  in  Calabria 
140  m.  distant  When  the  smoke  cleared 
away,  it  was  seen  that  the  S.E.  side  of 
the  crater  towards  Bosco-tre-Case  had 
fallen  in,  reducing  the  height  of  the 
lip  on  that  side  by  426  feet.  The  sea 
at  Torre  del  Greco,  on  the  17th,  when 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  examined  the  lava, 
was  in  a  boiling  state  at  the  distance  of 
100  yards  from  the  new  promontory, 
and  no  boat  could  remain  near  it  on 
account  of  the  melting  of  the  pitch  on 
her  bottom.  For  nearly  a  month  after 
this  eruption  the  crater  poured  out 
enormous  quantities  of  aqueous  vapour, 
loaded  with  fine  white  ashes,  which, 
descending  in  torrents  of  heavy  rain, 
deluged  the  whole  country  with  volcanic 
mud.  Many  of  the  ravines,  like  the 
Fosso  Grande,  were  nearly  filled  with 
this  mud,  which  hardened  as  it  cooled, 
forming  a  wl^te  pumiceous  tufa.  The 
loss  of  life  at  Torre  del  Greco  is  believed 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  sick  and 
aged,  whom  there  was  no  time  to  remove 
from  their  houses.  Of  the  18,000  Inhab. 
the  greater  part  escaped  to  Castellam- 
mare ;  others  to  Naples,  and  some, 
whose  retreat  was  cut  off  before  it  was 
possible  to  quit  their  homes,  saved  them- 
selves on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and 
OB  the  next  morning  escaped  by  walk- 
Ing-  over  the  scotiaceous  sur&ce  of  the 
^noviasrUva.     King  Ferdinand  tried  to 


induce  the  inhabitants  of  Torre  del 
Greco  to  rebuild  their  town  on  a  safer 
spot,  but  they  refused  to  abandon  the 
old  site.  JEtna  was  in  action  in  1798, 
1799,  1800,  and  1802. 

39.  From  the  12th  August,  1804,  to 
the  3rd  December.  It  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  very  severe  earthquake, 
called  the  Tremuoto  di  S.  Anna  from 
having  occurred  on  the  26th  July,  the 
festival  of  St.  Anne.  It  gave  warning 
of  its  approach  by  the  mminution  of 
the  water  of  the  springs.  It  began 
with  a  violent  explosion  of  stones  and 
scorise,  followed  by  a  discharge  of  lava 
from  an  opening  in  the  western  side  of 
the  crater.  On  the  29th  August,  from 
an  opening  in  the  S.  flank  of  the 
mountain,  another  stream  of  lava  came 
out,  which  separated  into  several 
branches  that  ran  down  into  the  culti- 
vated tract  between  Camaldoli  and  the 
Casino  del  Cardinale.  It  was  ex- 
tremely fluid,  and  in  5  hours  it  reached 
the  sea,  near  Torre  Scassata. 

40.  On  the  12th  of  August,  1805. 
The  lava  overflowed  the  rim  of  the 
crater  on  the  S.E.  side,  and  was  seen 
by  Humboldt,  Von  Buch,  and  Gay- 
Lussac,  who  were  on  the  mountain  at 
the  time,  to  shoot  suddenly  from  the 
margin  to  the  base  of  the  cone.  It 
descended  with  great  velocity  into  the 
plain  in  three  streams;  one  of  them 
crossed  the  high  road  on  the  east  of 
Torre  del  Greco,  where  it  may  still  be 
seen;  the  other  stopped  short  about 
midway  between  that  town  and  Torre 
dell'  Annunziata. 

41.  On  the  4th  September,  1809,  a 
new  mouth  opened  on  the  S.E.  side 
of  the  crater  and  discharged  a  stream 
of  lava  which  flowed  into  the  Atrio  del 
Cavallo.  During  the  remainder  of  1809 
the  mountain  was  more  or  less  dis- 
turbed, and  continued  so  for  about  4 
years.  JEtna  was  in  action  in  March, 
1809,  and  in  October,  1811. 

42.  On  the  12th  June,  1812,  loud 
explosions  were  heard,  followed  by 
volumes  of  smoke  and  showers  of  scorise 
and  ashes,  which  glowed  like  fire  with 
the  reflection  of  the  lava  which  filled 
but  did  not  overflow  the  crater. 

43.  In  X>^em^iw,  \^\^.     Oti  Wi-t 
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was  felt  at  Naples.  On  the  25th  a 
violent  discharge  of  ashes  was  followed 
by  an  eruption  of  lava,  which  divided 
into  two  branches  and  flowed  towards 
Torre  del  Greco.  At  night  one  of  the 
currents  ceased,  while  the  other  con- 
tinued running  till  the  next  day  towards 
Bosco-tre-Case  and  Bosco  Reale.  M. 
Menard  de  Groye  visited  the  mountain 
during  the  eruption,  and  published  a 
description  of  it. 

44.  On  the  22nd  December,  1817. 
Two  small  cones,  formied  in  the  crater 
during  the  4  years  elapsed  since  the 
last  eruption,  poured  out  streams  of 
lava,  one  of  which  took  the  direction 
of  the  Camaldoli,  the  other  that  of 
Bosco  del  Mauro.  ,  The  crater  con- 
tinued to  be  more  or  less  disturbed 
during  1818  and  1819.  In  the  latter 
year,  and  again  in  1820,  it  was  visited 
by  Sir  Humphi-y  Davy,  who  published 
an  account  of  his  observations  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  JEtna  was 
in  action  in  May,  1819. 

45.  In  April,  1820.  It  commenced 
by  a  discharge  of  lava  from  a  new 
mouth  in  the  S.  flank  of  the  mountain, 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  6  others 
in  a  direct  line  on  the  N.W.  flank. 
From  each  of  them  a  stream  of  lava 
issued,  which  united  and  flowed  into  the 
Fosso  della  Vetrana,  where  it  may  still 
be  examined. 

46.  On  the  22nd  October,  1822.  Early 
in  the  year  the  water  in  the  wells 
had  diminished.  A  new  mouth  had 
opened  near  the  6  lateral  ones  of  the 
last  eruption;  and  on  the  23rd  and 
24th  February  it  poured  out  several 
streams  into  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo.  On 
the  23rd  October  the  great  cone  suddenly 
fell  in  with  a  loud  ci-ash.  The  crater, 
after  several  shocks,  threw  out  two 
streams  of  lava,  one  of  which  overran 
the  old  lavas  in  the  direction  of  Bosco- 
tre-Case,  the  other  ran  down  the  W. 
side  towards  La  Favorita  and  Resina. 
It  was  at  first  ^  m.  in  breadth,  but  it 
afterwards  spread  to  the  breadth  of  a 
m.  Another  stream  issued  from  a  new 
cone,  and  followed  the  same  course; 
and  a  4th  issued  from  one  of  the  old 
voccoie  of  1794,  and  ran  in  the  direction 
of  Torre  del  Greco.    These  lavas  were 

not  cool  when  Sir  Charles^  LyeU  exa- 


mined them  6  years  afterwards.  The 
ashes  and  stones  thrown  out  closed 
the  high  road  from  Kesina  to  Torre 
deir  Annunziata.  For  4  days  they  fell 
in  one  continued  shower,  and  they  did 
not  cease  entirely  for  12  days.  The 
atmosphere  was  so  filled  with  frag- 
mentary ashes  and  black  augitic  sand 
that  the  day  was  converted  into  night. 
This  darkness  prevailed  as  far  even  as 
Amalfi,  where  the  ashes  fell  to  a  depth 
of  several  inches.  Their  depth  on  the 
declivities  of  the  mountain  was  ascer- 
tained by  Monticelli  to  be  3  feet,  and  on 
the  plain  from  16  to  20  inches.  The 
vapour  from  the  crater,  which  rose  to 
the  height  of  nearly  10,000  feet  above . 
the  level  of  the  sea,  discharging  flashes 
of  lightning,  was  condensed  into  showers  . 
of  heated  water,  which  fell  in  torrents, 
and  deluged  the  villages  of  S.  Sebastiano 
and  Massa.  The  rain  formed,  as  it  de- 
scended, small  pisolitic  globules  by  the 
attraction  of  the  more  minute  particles 
of  fine  volcanic  sand,  many  of  which 
may  be  examined  in  situ  at  Pompeii  in 
thin  layers  mixed  with  a  loose  brown 
tufa.  One  mass  of  lava,  many  tons  in 
weight,  was  thrown  'into  the  gardens 
of  the  Principe  di  Ottaiano,  3  m.  dis- 
tant. On  the  26th  a  cloud  of  fine 
ashes  issued  from  a  fissure  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  crater,  and  appeared  to  de- 
scend the  side  of  the  mountain,  causing 
great  alarm  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plain,  who  supposed  it  to  be  a 
stream  of  boiling  water,  until  Monti- 
celli ascertained  its  real  character,  and 
satisfied  the  people  that  they  had  been 
misled  by  an  optical  delusion.  This 
eruption  left  the  crater  as  an  irregular 
gulf,  3  m.  in  circumference,  and  nearly 
2000  feet  in  depth,  the  sides  of  which 
were  inaccessible  on  account  of  their 
steepness  and  their  constant  evolution 
of  steam  combined  with  hydrosulphuric 
and  hydrochloric  gas.  But  if  the  depth 
were  really  2000  feet,  it  must  have  ra- 
pidly decreased  by  the  dilapidation  of 
the  sides,  for  Mr.  Babbage,  on  examin- 
ing the  crater  soon  after  the  eruption, 
ascertained  that  its  bottom  was  938 
feet  below  the  highest  part  of  the  rim, 
and  459  feet  belo^  ^^'t  \sy«<^v.  ^«sjv., 
T\ie  \ie\^\.  Qi  \JBfe  «t>M^<v^^  <iKw^  ^''^ 
Te4\xce^  V.o  ^\^^  ^^^'V.- 
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47.  Od  the  Utb  Msrch,  1828,  an 
eruplion  took  place  from  a  rent  in  the 
side  of  the  crater  on  the  E.  side.  It 
commenced  «ilh  the  appearance  of  a 
quantity  of  smoke,  followed  by  a  dis- 
cbarge of  atones  and  of  some  lava.  On 
the  SBiid  astream  of  lafaissued,  vhich 
ran  round  the  base  of  the  crater  into 
the  Atrio  del  Cavallo.  Shovera  of 
stones  were  throwD  out,  most  of  which 
fell  back  into  the  crater.  The  eraptioa 
terminated  by  several  shocks  of  an 
earthquake,    which    did    damage    at 

48.  On  the  19th  September,  1331. 
The  Braall  cone  in  tlie  centre  of  the 
great  crater  had  been  so  rapidly  in- 
creasing, that  it  was  more  than  ISO  feel 
above  the  circumference  of  the  crater, 
which  was  filled  to  the  brim  wilb  the 
aceumulaled  scoTice.  The  cone  on  the 
18tb  Sept.  discharged  a  stream  of  lava 
which  ran  down  the  mountain  towards 
Bosco  Reale.  On  the  25th  December 
another  stream  was  poured  out  from 
the  cone  in  the  direction  of  lie 
Other  streams  succeeded  it  at  intervals 
of  a  few  weeks,  till  February,  1832. 
Au^^ust,  1 333,  the  water  in  the  wells 
Kesina  began  to  diminish,  and  on  tl 
13th  three  streams  of  lava  descended 
in  the  direction  of  Torre  del  Greco, 
dividing,  as  they  advanced,  into  nume- 

49.  In  August,  1334.  It  commenced 
with  a  series  of  vloleDl  explouons. 
Two  streams  of  lava  were  next  thrown 
oat,  oue  over  the  margin  of  the  crater, 
the  other  A^im  the  base  of  the  old  cone, 
accompanied  by  llames.whichM.  Abich 
MSiires  Q8  were  produced  by  hydrogei 
Ope  stream  lost  itself  in  the  Atrlo  di 
CbvbHo;  the  other  flowed  down  S.E. 
towards  Bosco  Reale,  advancing  with 
great  rapidity  in  a  vast  current  nearly 
}  m.  broad,  and  froni  18  to  30  ft.  deep, 
which  did  not  stop  until  the  8th  day, 
when  it  had  run  a  distance  of  9  m.  11 
engulfed  the  village  of  Caposecco,  sparing 
only  4  honscs  out  of  .'lOO.  Pompeii  wai 
at  one  lime  in  danger  of  being  buried  a 
second  time.  The  heat  evolved  by  thif 
etniamofisra  was  felt  at  Sorrento.    The 

old  eone    disappeared,    Bttd    tbe   plf 
wi/cb  Armed  tb«  Boor  of  the  cnti 


sank  down  into  a  double  abyu,  divided 
■  ■  a  narrow  ridge  of  lava. 

50.  On  the  6th  March,  1B38,  several 
streams  of  lava  were  poured  out  from 
[he  great  crater,  which  descended  slowly 
the  valleys  of  the  mountain.  In 
1 839,  two  streams  flowed  from  the 
lip  of  the  crater,  oue  of  which  traversed 
the  Fosso  Grande,  the  other  ran  towards 
Ottaiano.  At  tbe  same  time  the  crater 
threw  upon  Torre  del  Greco  and  Torre 
deir  AoQUnziata  a  great  quantity  of  la- 
pilli  and  black  sand  composed  of  regular 
■yslala  of  augite  and  tourmaline.  The 
■ater  was  changed  by  this  eruption ; 
le  interior  assumed  the  form  of  a  funnel 
W  feet  deep,  accessible  to  the  bottom. 
In  1841  a  small  cone  began  to  form  over 
the  mouth  in  the  centre,  and  to  pour  out 
lava  and  red-hot  stones  in  such  abun- 
ilance  that  in  4  years  its  bnlk  was  so 
increased  as  to  be  visible  from  Naples. 
In  1845  ^'Itu  was  in  action, 

Bl.  On    the    2and    April,    1845.      A 
month  at  the  base  of  the  central   cone 


maU 


■    lav 


-hich  escited  interest  among  the  geo- 
logists, on  account  of  the  crystals  of 
ieaeiU  which  it  contained;  a  mineral 
previously  supposed  to  be  confined  to 

'  e  ancient  lavas  of  Monte  Somma. 

52.  On  the  13th  Novembec,  1847. 
m  small  streams  of  lava  overflowed 
e  great  crater  on  the  B.  and  S.E. 

sides,  and  ran  down  towards  Ottaiano, 
Bosco  Beale,  and  Torre  del  Greco.  In 
December,  1849,  scarcely  a  week  passed 
without  an  eruption,  small  but  interest- 
ing on  acconnt  of  the  crystals  of  leu- 
cite  which  were  again  ejected. 

53.  From  the  6th  February,  1850,  to 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  central  cone, 
at  the  beginning  of  1850,  was  about 
70  ft.  higher  than  the  Puma  del  I'alo. 
It  was  composed  entirely  of  scoriie,  and 
had  at  its  summit  a  Ainnel-like  crater 
of  about  100  ft.  deep.  On  the  7th 
the  S.E.  side  of  the  cone  opened  and 
poured  out  a  mass  of  lava  which  de- 
Bccuded  in  three  streams,  two  of  which 
advanced  upon  Ottaiano,  destroying  a 
tract  of  the  estate  belonging  to  the 
I'rincipc  di  Ottaiano ;  the  third  took  the 
direction  of  Bosco  Reale.  On  the  9th 
the  lava  wiaBAv6,n<;vn4it\iJv«.ft<nit<if 
about  14  to.  \>ioBa  Mi4  \4  ft.  i»«5  'ay*^ 
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Bosco  Reale,  which  it  reached  and  en- 
veloped shortly  before  9  at  night.  The 
wood,  containing  some  fine  oak,  ilex, 
and  ash-trees  was  entirely  consumed. 
The  large  trees,  as  soon  as  they  were  en- 
veloped in  the  flowing  lava,  poured  out 
jets  of  hissing  steam  from  every  knot 
and  branch,  and  then  exploded  with  a 
loud  noise,  projected  upwards  to  a 
height  of  from  10  to  20  ft.  As  they 
were  consuming  they  threw  up  a 
stream  of  bright  clear  flame.  The  lava 
was  estimated  to  have  covered  a  surface 
of  9  square  m.  During  the  whole  night 
the  mountain  was  enveloped  in  a 
shower  of  red-hot  scorise  and  stones  of 
a  considerable  size,  producing  a  mag- 
nificent eflect,  but  entailing  imminent 
danger  on  the  persons  who  ascended 
the  crater  to  witness  it.  This  eruption 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  mountain. 
The  walls  of  the  old  crater  were  broken 
down ;  and  the  central  cone  was  reduced 
in  height  and  form.  Its  summit,  when 
the  eruption  ceased,  was  about  2  m. 
in  circumference ;  its  crater  was  150  ft. 
in  depth,  and  accessible  to  the  bottom. 
On  the  20th  August,  1862,  ^tna  burst 
into  action,  and  continued  so  till  the 
middle  of  November. 

54.  Towards  the  close  of  1854 
Vesuvius  showed  symptoms  of  con- 
siderable activity,  and  after  several 
earthquake  movements  an  extensive 
fissure  opened  near  the  base  of  the 
Punta  del  Palo  in  January,  1855, 
showing  well  the  structure  of  the 
cone,  formed  of  concentric  layers  of 
ashes  and  lava.  On  the  1st  of  May 
following  commenced  .the  great  erup- 
tion of  that  year,  and  from  the  summit 
of  the  cone,  a  stream  [of  lava  flowed 
down  its  sides  into  the  Atrio  del 
Cavallo,  and  from  thence  into  the  Fosso 
de*  Cancroni,  from  which  it  gradually 
reached  the  plain,  committing  dreadful 
ravages  through  a  highly  cultivated  dis- 
trict :  dividing  into  two  streams,  one 
took  the  direction  of  San  Jorio  and 
Portici,  stopped  before  reaching  the 
former  village;  whilst  the  second,  after 
threatening  with  destruction  the  large 
villages  of  Massa  di  Somma  and  S. 
Sebastiano,  followed*  the  line  of  ^ 
watercourse  as  far  as  the  hamlet  of  La 
Cercola  in  the  plain,  the  extreme  point 


it  attained.  A  curious  particularity  of 
the  lava  of  this  eruption  was  the  great 
length  of  time  it  maintained  its  high 
temperature,  and  the  production  in  its 
fissures,  even  to  a  very  late  period,  of 
that  peculiar  mineral  subst&nce  called 
Cotunnite^  a  chloride  of  lead.  Of  late 
years  it  was  this  eruption  which  per- 
haps inspired  the  greatest  terror,  it 
being  at  one  moment  feared  it  would 
reach  Portici,  and  even  the  Ponte  della 
Maddalena  in  the  suburbs  of  Naples. 

65.  From  the  end  of  May,  1855,  to 
the  same  period  in  1858,  Vesuvius  re- 
mained in  comparative  quiescence.  In 
December  of  the  latter  year,  and  con- 
temporaneously with  the  great  earth- 
quake movements  in  the  Basilicata,  it 
exhibited  more  activity ;  the  old  crater 
on  the  summit  had  gradually  become 
filled  up,  having  only  two  small  erup- 
tive cones  in  its  centre,  from  which 
large  masses  of  vapour,  with  occasional 
eruptions  of  ashes  and  lava,  were 
thrown  out,  the  latter  gradually  add- 
ing to  the  elevation  of  the  cone,  which 
attained  a  greater  height  than  perhaps 
at  any  former  period,  exceeding  con- 
siderably that  of  the  Punta  del  Palo, 
which  was  now  no  longer  visible.  On 
the  27th  of  May,  however,  after  some 
violent  earthquake  movements,  a  new 
crater  was  formed  half  way  between 
the  top  of  the  cone  and  the  Atrio  del 
Cavallo,  and  soon  after  a  much  jnore 
extensive  fissure  in  the  Piano  delle 
Genestre,  on  which  rose  several  craters 
which  poured  forth  a  river  of  lava 
into  the  Atrio  del  Cav?illo,  one  branch 
taking  the  direction  of  the  Fosso 
della  Vetrana,  and  the  other  empty- 
ing itself  by  a  magnificent  fiery  cascade 
into  the  Fosso  Grande,  which  it  nearly 
filled  up ;  thus  enveloping  almost 
entirely  the  hill  on  which  stand  the 
Hermitage  and  the  observatory.  Other 
fissures  of  eruption  opened  about  the 
same  time  in  different  parts  of  the 
great  cone,  and  especially  on  the 
summif ;  this  eruption  threatened  to 
invade  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  Vesu- 
vius, like  that  of  1855. 

Between  1858  and  the  end  of  1861^ 
VesuNivxs    xcmalYaft.\   -^K'^oviX  ^iss^  >'^*« 
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from  time  to  time  clouds  of  vapour 
and  eruptions  of  ashes  only.  On  Dec. 
8,  1861,  after  several  shocks  of  earth- 
quake, which  were  severely  felt  along 
the  W.  base  of  the  mountain  from 
8  A.M.  until  3  P.M.,  Torre  del  Greco 
became  suddenly  enveloped  in  dark- 
ness, owing  to  the  clouds  of  ashes 
erupted  from  a  number  of  small  cones 
which  opened  at  a  distance  of  700 
yards  behind  the  town.  These  cones, 
11  in  number,  were  ranged  on  a  fissure 
of  about  2000  yards  in  length,  and  con- 
tinued in  eruption  for  several  days,  one 
of  them  only  emitting  a  current  of 
lava.  During  this  time  Torre  del 
Greco  was  nearly  destroyed,  the 
ground  being  rent  in  every  direction ; 
the  fissures  thus  produced  by  earth- 
quake movements  emitting  volumes  of 
mephitic  gases,  whilst  the  adjoining 
coast-line  was  raised  for  a  considerable 
distance  to  a  height  of  3J  English  feet. 
These  gaseous  emanations  continued 
for  several  weeks  along  the  W.  base  of 
Vesuvius ;  they  consisted  chiefly  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  with  a  slight  admix- 
ture of  carburetted  hydrogen.  The 
small  volcanic  cones  were  at  a  lower 
level  (1000  feet)  than  those  which  in 
June,  1794,  destroyed  the  same  town. 
From  1861  to  1865  the  volcano  re- 
mained comparatively  quiescent,  when 
the  great  central  crater  had  attained 
a  circumference  of  about  900  yards, 
emitting  only  aqueous  vapour  and 
hydrochloric  acid  gas.  In  March, 
1865,  the  mountain  showed  such 
activity,  throwing  up  ignited  masses 
of  lava  and  ashes  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  render  the  approach  of  the  cone 
dangerous.  At  present  (May,  1865) 
the  crater,  about  950  yards  in  cir- 
cumference and  about  100  deep,  has  in 
the  bottom  a  small  crater  of  eruption 
in  considerable  activity,  from  which 
issues  a  quantity  of  lava  and  erup- 
tions of  ashes  and  stones,  which  ere 
long  will  fill  up  the  great  one. 

Summary, — The  principal  facts  esta- 
blished by  these  eruptions  are:  —  1. 
When  the  crater  is  nearly  filled  up,  or 
jts  surface  a.  little  depressed  below  the 
J^'ai,  an  eruption  may  be  considered  near 
9tJmnd,    The  periods  of  rest  occur  when 


the  crater  has  been  cleared  out  by  a 
violent  explosion,  or  by  a  series  of  small 
eniptions.  2.  When  the  mouth  of  the 
crater  is  so  small  or  so  narrowed  by 
accumulated  matter  as  to  be  unequal 
to  the  free  discharge  of  the  lava  col- 
lected in  its  central  reservoir,  lateral 
openings  are  formed,  which,  being 
nearer  the  source  of  heat,  discharge 
the  lava  in  a  state  of  greater  liquidity 
than  the  great  crater,  and,  meeting  a 
less  inclined  surface,  it  is  enabled  to 
flow  in  a  continuous  current,  which  is 
almost  impossible  at  the  high  angle  of  the 
surface  of  the  cone,  3.  The  cohesion 
of  a  lava  current  causes  it  to  move 
slowly  in  the  form  of  a  tall  ridge 
or  embankment,  the  surface  of  which 
gradually  loses  its  state  of  fluidity  as 
it  becomes  cooled  by  the  air,  and, 
aided  probably  by  the  escape  of  heated 
vapour  from  the  interior  of  the  mass, 
cracks  into  innumerable  fragments  or 
scoriae,  some  of  which  form  a  deep  layer 
on  the  surface,  while  others  roll  down 
the  sides  and  make  a  regular  channel 
for  the  advancing  current.  As  these 
scoriae  are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  they 
ena*ble  the  central  portion  of  the  mass 
to  retain  its  fluidity  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  to  preserve  its  heat  for  months 
and  even  years ;  at  the  same  time  they 
make  it  possible  to  cross  the  current  as 
it  flows.  4.  The  earthquakes  which 
precede  and  accompany  an  eruption  are 
probably  caused  by  the  eflbrt  of  the 
elastic  vapour  to  clear  the  internal 
channel  when  it  is  obstructed  by  masses 
of  solid  matter.  5.  The  so  called  smoke 
from  the  crater  consists  of  aqueous 
vapour,  more  or  less  dark  as  it  happens 
to  be  charged  with  ashes.  When  this  va- 
pour condenses  in  the  atmosphere  it  de- 
scends in  the  form  of  warm  rain,  which 
assumes  the  consistency  of  mud  when 
the  vapour  is  loaded  with  ashes  in 
excess,  and  when  the  ground  on  which 
it  falls  is  covered  with  fine  frag- 
mentary matter.  6.  The  fire  which 
is  seen  above  the  crater  during  an 
eruption  is  not  flame,  but  the  reflection 
of  the  molten  lava  within  the  crater 
upon  the  clouds'  of  vapour  and  ashes 
held  in  suspension  which  accumulate 
above  it.  1 .  'YVie  Yv^Vdmi^  ^VvjJti  \^ 
seen  p\ayin|^  wa\  ^wc^va^  itwo.^^  ^^^^ 
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of  these  clouds  is  the  effect  of  the  elec- 
tricity which  is  produced  by  the  rapid 
condensation  of  vapour  into  water,  and 
by^the  conversion  of  water  into  steam. 
8.  The  diminution  of  the  water  in  the 
springs  and  wells  on  the  declivity  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  re-' 
garded  as  an  indication  of  an  approach- 
ing eruption,  without  any  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  cause  being  yet 
given. 

Geological  Structure. — The  lower  beds 
of  La  Somma,  like  the  lower  strata  of 
the  plains  aroimd  it,  are  of  enormous 
thickness,  and  consist  of  a  compact 
whitish  tufa,  formed  of  fragments  of 
pumice  and  ashes,  supposed  by  M.  Von 
Buch  to  have  been  formed  under  the 
sea  before  the  mountain  was  upheaved. 
This  tufa  contains  some  shells  of  species 
still  existing  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
numerous  erratic  blocks  of  limestone, 
some  of  which  have  been  rendered  so 
crystalline  by  the  action  of  heat  that 
they  may  be  called  marble  (this  is 
the  pretended  lava  of  Vesuvius,  from 
which  cameos  are  made  by  the  artists 
of  Naples) ;  and  a  coarser  argillaceous 
limestone  containing  fossil  shells  of  the 
tertiary  period ;  both  of  which  have  been 
evidently  torn  from  their  original  site 
by  the  volcanic  action.  On  some  of 
these  erratic  masses  serpulse  or  sea- 
worms  of  existing  species  and  of  great 
delicacy  have  been  found  adhering. 
Upon  these  beds  of  tufa,  which  consti- 
tute more  than  half  the  height  of 
Somma,  rest  numerous  currents  or  beds 
of  leucitic  lava,  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  ancient  eruptions  of  the  moun- 
tain. They  incline  outwards  at  an  angle 
of  26**,  and  alternate  with  beds  of  scorise 
to  the  very  summit,  the  whole  being 
intersected  by  dikes  of  compact  lava. 
The  best  place  for  examining  this  cu- 
rious structure  will  be  in  the  Fosso 
Grande^  a  ravine  in  the  flanks  of  Somma 
on  the  1.  of  the  road  to  'the  Hermitage, 
where  they  have  been  exposed  by  the 
action  of  torrents,  and  in  the  ravines 
descending  towards  the  villages  of  Sant' 
Anastasia  and  Somma.  The  Atrio  del 
Cavallo  is  the  best  point  for  observ- 
ing the  numerous  lava  dikes  of  the 
Somma, 


The  cone  of  Vesuvius  has  been  ascer- 
tained at  various  times,  when  portions  of 
its  sides  have  been  rent  or  broken  down, 
to  be  composed  of  concentric  beds  of 
lava,  scoriae,  and  tufa,  which  dip  out- 
wards in  all  directions  from  the  axis  of 
the  cone,  at  an  angle  varying  from  30'  to 
40°  at  their  upper  part,  but  become  hori- 
zontal as  they  approach  the  precipitous 
escarpment  of  Somma.  The  lowest  of 
these  beds  are  intersected  by  vertical 
dikes  of  augitic  lava  from  400  to  500  ft. 
high,  which,  from  their  hard  compact 
structure  and  the  depth  at  which  they 
occur,  are  evidently  more  ancient  than 
any  eruption  of  which  we  have  record. 
The  Punta  del  Palo,  which  formerly 
constituted  the  highest  margin  of  the 
crater,  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
measurements  in  connexion  with  the 
S.E.  margin  opposite  Bosco-tre-Case, 
which  had  been  the  lowest  since  the 
eruption  of  1794.  When  Saussure  mea- 
sured these  margins  barometrically  in 
1773,  he  found  that  their  height  was 
equal — 3894  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  In  1794,  Poli,  by  barometric  mea- 
surement, ascertained  the  height  of 
Punta  del  Palo  at  3875  ft.,  while  Breis- 
lak  made  it  3920  ft.  In  the  same 
year  the  S.E.' margin,  after  the  eruption, 
was  found  to  be  426  ft.  lower  than 
Punta  del  Palo.  In  1805  Humboldt, 
on  whose  authority  we  give  these  fi- 
gures, measured  both  points  barome- 
trically in  conjunction  with  Gay-Lussac 
and  Von  Buch,  and  ascertained  their 
relative  heights  to  be  3856  and  3414  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  1810 
Brioschi,  by  trigonometrical  measure- 
ment, made  the  height  of  Punta  del 
Palo  to  be  4079  ft. ;  in  1816  Visconti, 
by  the  same  means,  3971  ft.  In  1822 
Lord  Minto,  by  barometrical  observa- 
tions, calculated  the  height  of  the  same 
point  at  3971  ft.,  Monticelli  and  Covelli 
at  3990,  and  Humboldt  at  4022  ft. — 
the  height  of  the  S.E.  margin  in  the 
same  year,  according  to  Humboldt's 
measurement,  being  3491,  a  difference 
of  531  ft.  The  most  accurate  measure- 
ments of  all,  those  by  the  late  Professor 
Amante,  in  1847,  made  the  Punta  del 
Palo  owly  a^Vi  i^..^  «sA  ^vi  \;cv^<&!^ 
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since  which  it  was  lowered  to  4075  by  In  1844  a  Meteorological  Obsetva- 

the  eruption   of  1858.     On   the   15th  tory  was  erected  near  the  Hermitage,  on 

April,  1863,  it  had  further  decreased  to  a  ridge  2080  ft.  above  the  sea,  for  the 

4169  feet,  as  detennined  in  June,  1858,  purpose  of  collecting  precise  scientific 

by  Professor  Schiavoni,   since  which  information  on  the  phenomena  of  the  toI- 

the  height  has  very  little  varied.  cano.    It  was  placed  under  the  direction 

of  the  celebrated  natural  philosopher 
Minerals. — The  catalogue  of  Vesuvian  Melloni,  whose  subsequent  persecution 
minerals,  which  was  formerly  so  volu-  forms  one  of  the  many  acts  of  tyranny 
minous,  has  been  reduced  to  about  40  towardsmenofgenius  of  the  Neapolitan 
species  by  the  accurate  observations  of  Bourbons.     It  is  now  under  the  direc- 
Professor  Scacchi  of  Naples,  one  of  the  tion  of  Professor  Palmieri,  and  contains 
best  of  living  mineralogists,  who  found  the     necessary    instruments    for    the 
that  many  or  the  new  ones,  named  in  ordinary    routine    of    meteorological 
honour  or  men  of  science,  were  identical  research,  and    an  ingenious  apparatus 
with  others  which  had  long  been  known,  for  indicating  the  occurrence  of  earth- 
By  far  the  greater  part  are  found  in  quake  movements, 
the  more  ancient  lavas  of  Somma,  or  in  The  slopes  of  Vesuvius  produce  a 
the  masses  of  limestone  and  other  de-  wine  which,  under  the  name  of  Lacrima 
tached  blocks  imbedded  in  the  volcanic  Christi,  is  now  so  well  known  in  England 
conglomerate,  and  which  were  ejected  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe   its 
by  the  ancient  eruptions  of  that  moun-  qualities;  we  shall  therefore  content  our- 
tain.     Vesuvius   produces  only  augite  selves  with  quoting  Chiabrera's  eulogy 
(the    most    abundant  of   the    whole),  of  its  merits,  observing  merely  that  the 
hornblende,    mica,     sodalite,    breisla-  white  kind  appears  to  surpass  the  red  ii^ 
kite,     magnetic   iron,    and   leucite    in  retaining  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  fla- 
detached  crystals.    Sorama  produces,  in  vour  which  distinguishes  it : — 
addition  to  all  these',  sarcolite,  giobertite  cbi  fu  de'  contadini  il  si  indiscreto. 
(carbonate  of  magnesia),  fluorine,  apa-  Oh'  a  sbigottir  la  gente 
tite,  quartz  crystals,  lazulite,  periclase  I>»ede  nome  dolente 
or  crystols  Pf  pure  magnesia^  and  mel-  ^'it«r,ra«>;«rrJlK&or  ■' 
lilite   (vaneties  of   which   nave    been  Partodi  nobilissima  vendemmiaf 
called  at  various  times   humboldtite, 
somervillite,  and   zurlite);   aragonite, 

monticellite,    sommite    or    nepheline,  HBEOULiNEirM. 

davyite  and  cayolinite ;  anorthite,  chris-  j^^^^  ^  ^^^  t^  Vesuvius  the  traveUw 

tianite,andbiotine;comptomte,hauyne,  ^^        ^     l,^  take  an  early  opportu. 

zircon,  atacamite  (chloride  of  copper),  ^^    of  exploring  the  cities  whicY  were 

mica  crystels,  olivine,  felspar,  sal  am-  ^J^^^  ^^^  its  eruptions, 

moniac,  ^doprase    or    vesuvian,    pyra-  ^^  ^^^^^^  to  fcrcuiw^um  is  at 

mldal  garnet,  meionite,  pyroxene,  tita-  ^^    ^  ^^^  ^^^^,  ^^  ^^^     ^  ^^^^ 

niferous  iron,  ope.  &c.    An  interesting  j^^  ttL^  j:  iiyr«,«»     i  ^\^   ^^a 

species,  the  cotumite,  a  cloride  of  lea^  ^^  ^^«  T^^\^  ^^^-    ^  ^,  "",  P*^^ 

has    been    found    abundantly    in    the  ?^  ^nt^nng,  the  saxne  exceUent  sya, 

current  of  1855,  produced  by  sublima-  *«°^    ^^  *  ^^^  f*'*""^^  fee  having 

tion  in  the  fissures  of  the  lava  as  it  has  ^f  ^  estabhshed  here  ^  at  Pompeu. 

cooled.    The   traveller  will  find  most  ^he    excavations    ^ed    the     Scavo 

of  these  minerals  for  sale  at  Resina,  -^«o«o  at   a  httlo  distance  from   the 

where  the  several  guides  add  to  their  theatre,  are   under  the  control  of  the 

ordinary   avocations  that  of  mineral  s*^®  gmdes. 

collectors,  at  the  season  when  not  en-  We  have    already    mentioned   that 

gaged  in  conducting  strangers.    Gio-  Heroulaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabise  weM 

ranpj  CogzoUno  is  the  most  intelligent  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  a.d.  70— 

^r  his  mineralogical  knowledge ;  but  HercuWnenm  to  ft  considerable  ©itent 

^y  are  rather  exqrhit&nt  in  the  prices,  by  tlie  voVoaiAo  m\x^  n?\33l^  w»icrssv- 

90(1  wUl  require  to  6tf  beaten  down.  panied  the  eru.^Vioii^'eom^rai  wA^^- 
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bise  by  showers  of  ashes  and  pumice- 
stone. 

The  three  cities  were  situated  at 
nearly  equal  distances  from  each  other, 
— Herculaneum  on  the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  Portici  and  Resina,  about  4 
m.  from  Naples ;  Pompeii,  on  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Samo,  6  m.  from  Hercula- 
neum ;  and  Stabise  on  the  rising  ground 
on  the  flank  of  Monte  S.  Angelo,  4  m. 
from  Pompeii. 

Greek  tradition  ascribed  the  origin 
of  Herculaneum  to  Hercules,  hence 
Ovid  called  it  Serculea  urbs.  It  was 
successively  occupied  by  the  Oscans,  the 
Tyrrhenians  and  Pelasgians,  and  the 
Samnites.  Livy  states  that  the  Consul 
CarviUus  took  it  from  the  Samnites  in 
B.C.  293 ;  though  some  critics  suppose 
that  Livy's  passage  refers  to  another 
Herculaneum,  situated  somewhere  in 
the  interior  of  Samnium.  It  joined  in 
the  Social  War,  but  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Didius  80  B.C.  It  obtained 
the  rights  of  a  municipium,  and  the 
privilege  of  being  governed  with  its  own 
laws  by  the  Demarchs  and  Archons, 
who  are  mentioned  in  many  inscrip- 
tions. Several  distinguished  Romans 
had  villas  in  the  city  or  its  suburbs : 
ServiUa,  the  sister  of  Cato  of  Utica  and 
the  mother  of  Brutus,  resided  here  in  a 
villa  given  her  by  her  lover  Julius  Cse- 
sar ;  Tiberius  confined  his  niece  Agrip- 
pina  in  another  villa,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  her  son  OaHgula,  in  order 
to  obUterate  every  trace  of  the  cruelties 
she  had  suffered. 

The  city  is  described  by  Strabo  as 
situated  on  a  projecting  headland,  and 
exposed  to  the  S.W.  wind,  which  made 
it  unusually  healthy ;  and  the  historian 
Sisenna,  who  flourished  B.C.  91,  in  a 
fragment  preserved  by  Nonius,  de- 
scribes it  as  built  on  elevated  ground 
between  two  rivers,  and  surrounded  by 
low  walls.  Its  port  was  called  Retinay 
a  name  preserved  in  the  modem  Me- 
sina.  The  name  of  Herculaneum  lin- 
gered on  the  spot  till  the  middle  of  the 
5th  cent.,  when  the  eruption  of  472 
destroyed  the  cluster  of  nouses  which 
the  poorer  citizenB  had  etrected  on  the 
Bite  after  the  deBtruction  of  the  city. 


The  ancient  line  of  the  Herculanean 
coast  was  ascertained,  diu*ing  the  exca- 
vations of  the  last  cent.,  to  be  between 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  royal  palace  and 
the  Mortelle,  and  the  headland  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  about  95  feet  within 
the  present  line  of  coast. 

In  A.D.  63  it  was  seriously  injured 
by  the  earthquake. — "  One  part  of  Her- 
culaneum," says  Seneca,  "  was  de- 
stroyed, and  what  remains  is  not  safe.'* 
In  v9  it  was  overwhelmed  by  torrents 
of  volcanic  mud,  which  filled  all  the 
buildings  nearly  to  their  roofs,  and 
hardened  as  it  dried  into  a  coarse 
tufa,  upon  which,  in  subsequent  erup- 
tions, showers  of  ashes  and  streams  of 
lava  were  deposited  to  a  depth  varying 
from  70  to  112  feet.  Sir  WiUiam 
Hamilton  calculated  that  these  accumui 
lations  were  the  work  of  six  distinct 
eruptions.  They  are  divided  by  thin 
strata  of  vegetable  soil,  in  which  Lippi 
discovered  land  shells,  which  lived 
upon  it,  during  the  intervals  of  the  suo" 
cessive  deposits. 

The  destruction  of  the  city  was  not 
attended  by  any  great  loss  of  hfe.  The 
discovery  of  only  two  skeletons  in  the 
earlier  excavations,  one  of  which,  from 
the  cast  made  by  his  extended  arm 
upon  the  tufa,  would  appear  to  have 
perished  in  the  attempt  to  save  a  bag 
of  gold,  is  a  proof  that  the  inhabitants 
had  time  to  escape:  while  the  very 
rare  occurrence  oi  money  and  other 
valuables  is  another  proof  that  they 
were  able  to  remove  all  the  valuables 
which  they  could  carry.  Winckelmann, 
on  the  evidence  of  a  dedicatory  in- 
scription, containing  the  words  si^na 
translata  ex  abditis  locis  ad  celebnta^ 
tern  thermarum  severianarumy  &o.^ 
supposed  that  the  Romans  made  an 
attempt  to  excavate  the  ruins :  but  the 
Abate  Fea  observes  that  the  term  ah- 
dita  loca  is  of  too  frequent  occurrence 
in  inscriptions  to  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
flrmation  of  this  idea.  It  has  often  been 
stated  that  from  the  5th  to  the  18th  cent, 
the  existence  of  Herculaneum,  as  well  as 
of  Pom^^ii  audSki^VAsa^^^A^^Ns^'ssst- 
\  eotteu.    To\.  ^e>  ^^  "Caa^  ^^^x'SR'  "^^^ 
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16th,  and  17th  cent. ;  tliough  Hsroa- 
laneum  was  supposed  to  oa  buried 
under  where  Torre  del  Greco  now 
stiuids. 

The  discoverj  of  its  real  site  is  due 
to  a  fortuitous  circumstance.  In  1709 
the  Prince  d'Elbcsuf,  of  the  house 
of  Lorraine,  was  building  a  casino  at 
Portici,  near  tlie  Granatello,  which  he 
wished  to  decoral«  with  marbles- 
Hearing  that  a  peraon  at  Reaina,  in 
sinking  a  well,  had  discovered  some 
fragments  of  statuee  and  mosaics, 
he  hought  the  right  to  search  for 
more.  Tills  well,  which  happened  to 
strike  upon  an  ancient  well,  is  now  fto 
be  seen  in  the  Corlile  S.  Qiacomo,  in 
the  main  street  of  Besina,  or  behind 
the  stage  of  the  theatre  underground, 
and  is  about  90  ft.  deep.  Near  its  bottom 
was  B  passage,  which  led  into  founda- 
tions, which  wo  now  know  to  be  the 
walls  of  the  proscenium  of  the  theatre. 
For  live  jears  the  Prince  continued  his 
excavations  without  appearing  to  have 
any  precise  knowledge  of  the  histoij 
.  or  the  name  of  the  site  he  was  ei- 
ploring,  and  brought  to  the  surface 
numerous  statues  and  fragments  of  an- 
cient sculpture.  At  length,  on  the 
discovery  of  one  of  the  female  statues  of 
the  family  of  the  Balbi,  Count  Daun,  the 
Austrian  Ticcrey,  interfered,  claimed^ 
in  the  name  of  the  State,  the  restitution 
of  all  that  the  Prince  had  discovered, 
and  prohibited  the  removal  of  any 
other  fragments.  Some  of  the  statues 
which  the  Prince  d'Elbieuf  restored, 
Count  Daun  sent  to  Prince  Eugene  at 
Vienna,  and  at  his  death  they  were  pur- 
chased by  Frederick  Augustus,  King  of 
Poland  and  Elector  of  Saiony,  for  his 
palace  at  Dresden,  where  (hey  are  still 
preserred.  The  war  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  called  Daun  into  more  active 
service,  and  the  viceroys  who  succeeded 
him  held  office  for  too  short  a  period  to 
give  any  thought  to  the  disooveir  of  an- 
tiquities. For  30  years,  therefore,  the 
eicavations  were  abandoned. 
la  jrs7  Charles  IJI.  determined  „ 
^ai/d  a  palace  at  Portia.  Colonel 
■^oabier,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  the  di- 


Eained.  His  majesty  ordered  Alcubier 
to  resume  the  excavations ;  but  un- 
luckily this  officer  was  so  ignorant  of 
.ntiquitieg,  that,  on  finding  an  inscrip- 
ion  in  bronze  letters,  he  had  the  letters 
detached  without  copying  it,  in  order  to 
send  them  to  the  king.  He  explored  the 
great  theatre,  and  found  a  quadriga 
lying  broken  on  the  ground ;  but  in- 
stead of  carefully  collecting  the  parts, 
he  had  them  carted  off  to  Naples,  and 
thrown,  like  rubbish,  inW  the  Castcl 
Nuovo,  where  they  lay  imtil  part  of 
them  was  melted  down  into  bust^  of 


the  Gallery  of  Bronzes  in  the  Museo 
irbonico.     He  removed  the  paintings 
from  the  walls  without  preserving  any 
of  the  beautiful  arabesque  deco- 
is  with  which  many  of  them  were 
surrounded.     The  colonel   was  at  last 
removed,   and   succeeded  by  a  Swiss, 
Carl  Weber,  who  arranged  all  the  ob- 
ts,  as  they  were  found,  in  the  palace 
Portici,  and  Couart  was  employed 
under  his  direction  to  restore  the  sculp- 
tures.   So  little  was  at  first  known  of 
of  the  lite,  that  Mr. 
Sloano,  who  was  in  Naples  in  1740,  in 
an  account  of  the  excavations  to  the 
Eoyal  Society,   described  it  as   being 
considered  by  some  to  be  a  ci^  called 
"Aretina  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
and  by  others  Port  Hereuleo,  where  the 
Eomana  usually  embarked  for  Africa." 
In    the    eaane    year    Hr.    Knapton 
descended   into    the  well  and  found 
I  interior  of  the  theatre  "  great 
ities  of  timber,  beams,  and  rafters, 
broken  and  entire,  lying  some  one  way, 
ae   another,  and   all  converted  into 
feet  charcoal,  eieept  where  it  had 
tn   moistened   with  water,  where  it 
8   like  rotten   wood."      The  whole 
place  was   fllled  with  fragments.     In 
1750   a  long  narrow  passage  sloping 
down  into  the  theatre,  at  a  point  where 
it  is  about  6S  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  street,  ■«««  cat  tiitoa^  the  solid 
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tlie  traveller  can  descend  to  examine 
the  building. 

About  this  time  the  kinsr  was  in- 
duced to  bring  the  Abate  Baiardi  from 
Parma,  and  confer  upon  him  an  annual 
pension  of  5000  ducats,  in  order  that 
he  might  write  a  complete  account  of 
the  researches  which  his  majesty  in- 
tended to  prosecute  in  the  buried  cities 
of  the  district.  The  result  of  this  ar- 
rangement, after  the  labour  of  five 
years,  was  the  production  of  Baiardi's 
ludicrous  work  in  5  large  quarto  vo- 
lumes, in  which  he  attributed  the  origin 
of  the  cities  to  Hercules,  and  indulged 
at  such  length  in  his  favourite  theory, 
that  he  began  with  the  history  of  the 
demigod  ah  ovOy  and  had  scarcely 
brought  him  to  the  24th  year  of  his 
age  at  the  close  of  the  5th  volume. 
The  king,  weary  of  this  learned  pedan- 
try, committed  the  work  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Accademia  JErcolanese, 
which  he  founded  on  purpose,  and 
under  whose  direction  the  large  work 
known  as  Fitture  di  Ercolano,  &c.,  in 
9  fol.  vols.,  was  published. 

The  excavations  were  continued  for 
nearly  50  years,  but  with  few  hands, 
and  in  a  desultory  manner.  The  diffi- 
culties of  excavating  on  such  a  site  were 
as  considerable  as  the  expense.  The 
buildings  were  filled  with  a  material 
which  there  were  no  means  of  re- 
moving in  any  quantity  to  the  surface  ; 
the  tufa  and  the  hard  lava  presented  a 
perpetual  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
the  workmen  j  and  the  two  towns  on 
the  overlying  strata  made  it  dangerous 
to  excavate  without  taking  immediate 
measures  to  support  the  soil  above  by 
substructions.  As  soon  as  one  portion 
was  excavated  it  was  filled  up  with  the 
rubbish  from  the  site  which  was  next 
explored;  wliile,  for  the  security  of 
the  houses  above,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  build  up  the  most  interesting 
edifices  as  soon  as  they  had  been  rifled 
of  tlieir  treasures.  Shafts  were  sunk  in 
every  direction  to  ascertain  the  limits 
of  the  city ;  yet  no  certain  knowledge 
of  its  size  was  obtained,  and  the  ex- 
plorers do  not  appear  to  have  reached 
the  walls  or  any  of  the  gates.    It  was 


ascertained,  however,  that  the  city  was 
built  on  a  stream  of  lava,  and  that  the 
houses  were  generally  of  one  story. 

The  Theatre^  when  first  discovered 
and  cleared,  must  have  been  a  very 
instructive  object.  It  is  now  so  en- 
cumbered with  the  buttresses  built  to 
sustain  the  rock  above  it,  that  it  is  little 
better  than  a  labyrinth  j  and  although 
some  of  its  details  are  very  interesting 
as  illustrating  the  architecture  of  a 
Boman  theatre,  yet  a  better  idea  of 
the  general  arrangement  of  such  a 
structure  is  obtained  from  that  at 
Pompeii.  The  area  consists  of  19  rows 
of  seats,  about  a  foot  high  by  3^ 
feet  wide,  divided  into  six  compart- 
ments or  cunei  by  seven  lines  of  stairs, 
called  vomitories  by  the  Bomans.  These 
stairs  led  directly  from  the  semicircular 
enclosure  of  the  orchestra  to  a  broad 
corridor,  above  which  was  a  portico 
with  three  other  rows  of  seats.  The 
orchestra  is  about  one-third  larger  than 
that  of  San  Carlo.  At  the  back  of  the 
stage  the  volcanic  matter  which  filled 
the  building  still  exhibits  the  cast  of  the 
mask  of  a  himian  face.  When  it  was 
discovered  it  was  as  well  defined  as 
if  it  had  been  taken  in  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  was  perfectly  uninjured. 
Over  the  architraves  of  the  side-en- 
trances to  the  orchestra  two  inscrip- 
tions were  found;  one  recording  the 
erection  of  the  theatre  at  the  cost 
of  Lucius  Annius  Mammianus  Eufus, 
Judge  and  Censor ;  the  other  the  name 
of  the  architect,  Numisius  the  son  of 
Publius.  In  a  passage  at  the  back  of 
the  stage  is  the  well  which  was  the 
origin  of  the  excavations.  The  ground 
about  it  is  very  slippery,  so  that  it 
must  be  approached  with  caution.  At 
the  rt.  end  of  the  proscenium  is  a  rect- 
angular base,  which  evidently  bore  a 
statue.  It  has  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — Ap.  Claudio.  C.  F.  Pulchro, 
Cos.  Imp.  Serculanenses,  Post,  Mort. 
At  the  1.  end  is  another  with  that 
to  M.  Nonio  Balho  Pr<Bt.  et  Pro- 
cons.  The  roof  and  upper  part  of 
the  building  were  sup^rted  b^  \act^ 
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with  marble  slabs  or  decorated  with 
paintings,  many  of  which  are  now  in 
the  Museo  Nazionale.  Bronze  statues 
of  Drusus  and  Antonia,  and  of  the 
Muses,  were  found  in  other  parts  of 
the  building.  In  the  galleries  stalac- 
tites are  continually  forming  by  the 
percolation  of  water.  The  number  of 
persons  that  the  theatre  would  contain 
18  Tariously  estimated  ;  Winckehnann 
says  35,000;  but  others,  with  more 
probability,  have  reduced  it  to  10,000. 

Although  there  is  nothing  except 
this  theatre  to  be  seen  under  ground, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  state  briefly 
the  principal  discoveries  which  were 
made.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  theatre 
was  a  temple,  standing  near  it  in  a 
public  square  in  which  the  two  eques- 
trian statues  of  the  Balbi  were  found. 
From  this  temple  a  wide  street,  paved 
with  blocks  of  lava,  bordered  with  foot- 
pavements  and  lined  with  porticoes,  led, 
almost  due  E.,  to  another  temple,  also 
in  a  square.  In  the  middle  of  the  street 
on  the  N.  side  was  a  Basilica,  228  feet 
long  and  132  feet  broad,  surrounded  by 
a  portico  of  42  columns,  and  decorated 
with  paintings.  Over  the  entrance 
was  an  inscription  recording  that  M. 
Nonius,  the  R-oconsul,  erected  it,  with 
the  gates  and  the  city  walls,  at  his  own 
cost.  On  the  S.  of  the  street  of  the 
basilica  were  several  squares  of  build- 
ings arranged  on  a  regular  plan  and 
with  straight  streets.  On  the  E.  of 
these  was  another  temple ;  and  on  the 
W.,  divided  by  what  appeared  to  be 
the  course  of  a  small  stream,  was  a 
large  villa  surrounded  by  a  garden, 
with  an  oblong  square  court  before 
it,  surrounded  by  a  portico  sup- 
ported by  stuccoed  fluted  columns  of 
brick.  In  the  angles  were  termini 
and  busts ;  in  front  of  each  terminus 
was  a  fountain ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  court  was  a  larger  fountain  deco- 
rated with  statues.  In  one  of  the  rooms 
were  found  the  Papyri  now  in  the  Museo 
Borbonico.  The  cabinet  which  con- 
tained  them  had  been  converted  into 
charcoal.  Some  of  tjie  richest  treasures 
^  the  Museum  were  discovered  in  this 
»7^.  -4zn£>2i^^izem  the  statues  of  AriB- 


tides,  Agrippina,  the  Sleeping  Faun 
the  Mercury  ;  the  busts  of  Plato,  Scipio 
Africanus,  Augustus,  Seneca,  Demos- 
thenes, &c.  ;  beautiful  mosaics  and 
specimens  of  furniture,  linen,  and  food 

The  Scavo  Nuovo  was  commenced 
near  the  sea  in  1828,  and  continued 
till  1837.  The  principal  objects  dis- 
covered were :  a  street,  the  forum, 
a  small  and  elegant  temple,  a  large 
ediflce  called  a  Basilica,  and  some 
houses ;  some  Roman  tombs,  appa- 
rently subsequent  to  the  eruption  of 
79  J  a  house  in  which  a  skeleton  was 
found  near  a  brown  vase  ;  a  large  dila- 
pidated building,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  an  inn  ;  and  a  country  villa 
of  great  extent,  called  the  Casa  di 
ArgOy  from  a  painting  of  lo  guarded 
by  Argo  which  was  found  in  the 
dining-room.  But  the  interest  of  this 
excavation  was  diminished  by  the  dis- 
covery that  the  site  had  been  before 
examined  by  the  Prince  d'Elboeuf. 

The  geologist  will  be  much  interested 
by  a  walk  along  the  coast  from  the 
GTranatello  to  Torre  dell'  Annunziata. 
There  is  scarcely  a  spot  in  the  whole 
distance  of  6  m.  which  does  not  afford 
evidence  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
lava-currents  have  entered  the  sea. 
The  cliffs  are  aU  composed  of  lava, 
which  sometimes  exhibits  a  columnar 
structure. 

A  pleasant  drive  of  2  m.  from  Resin  a 
leads  to 

TOBRE  DEL  Gbeco,  a  flourishing 
town  (15,000  Inhab.),  built  upon  the 
lava-current  of  1631.  The  road,  on 
approaching  it,  passes  the  streams  of 
lava  by  which  it  was  destroyed  in  1737 
and  1794.  The  first  flowed  through 
the  E.  side  of  the  town;  the  second 
entered  on  the  W.,  and  advanced  with 
such  rapidity  that  400  persons  perished. 
This  current  has  a  tendency  in  its  lower 
portion  to  assume  the  columnar  struc- 
ture. 

In  Dec.  1861,  Torre  del  Greco  was 
again  visited  by  an  almost  similar  cala- 
mity, «i\.t\ko\x^  m\i)cv.V«&Vi«^  ^1  ^iSft^  q,\3l 
i  the  ftt\i «,  setV^ol  \\««xsiSL  wasi^  ^^\x- 
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ing  on  a  line  about  700  yards  above  the 
town.  Almost  every  bouse  in  the  place 
was  injured  from  the  effect  of  the  severe 
earthquake  shocks  that  preceded  their 
appearance,  followed  by  a  dense  fall 
of  ashes.  The  streets  were  rent  with 
fissures,  from  which  issued  volumes  of 
mephitio  gases  for  several  weeks,  and 
the  adjoining  sea-beach  was  raised  to  a 
height  of  more  than  3  feet  above  its 
former  level,  and  in  a  considerable 
extent. 

In  spite  of  the  calamities  by  which 
Torre  del  Greco  has  suffered,  its  inhab. 
appear  to  be  perfectly  undisturbed  by 
anticipations  of  any  future  catastrophe. 
Indeed,  so  little  seems  to  be  thought 
of  earthquakes  and  eruptions,  that  the 
NeapoHtans  have  a  joke  on  their  own 
exemption  from  the  misfortunes  of  their 
neighbours,  Napoli  fa  i  peccati,  e  la 
Torre  lipaga.  The  whole  road  along 
the  base  of  Vesuvius,  from  Besina  to 
Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  bears  the  same 
evidence  of  volcanic  violence;  but  every 
part  of  it  is  so  densely  populated,  that 
the  villages  on  the  road  from  S.  Gio- 
vanni a  Teduccio  to  Torre  Annunziata 
contain  more  than  72,000  Inhab. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Torre  del 
Greco  the  construction  of  the  railway 
to  Castellammare  brought  to  Hght,  in 
1842,  the  remains  of  the  Boman  sta- 
tion of  Optontum^  marked  in  the  Peutin- 
gerian  Table  6  m.  from  Herculaneum, 
a  distance  which  nearly  agrees  with  this 
site.  They  consist  of  several  houses 
separated  from  each  other  bv  small 
streets,  and  corresponding  in  character 
and  arrangement  to  the  assemblage  of 
taverns  which  constituted  what  was 
called  a  "Mutatio,**  or  post-station, 
in  Boman  times.  They  were  found  in 
a  priest's  vineyard,  beneath  a  mass  of 
ashes  and  pumicestone.  A  few  mosaics 
with  a  sculptured  fawn  and  panther 
were  the  oiiy  antiques  discovered  in 
the  ruins. 

Between  Torre  dd  Greco  and  Torre 
dell'  Annunziata,  on  one  of  the  vol 


Bay  of  Naples  and  of  the  arid  de- 
clivities of  the  volcano.  It  stands  on 
an  isolated  hill  covered  with  a  forest  of 
oaks  and  rising  from  a  dark  and  broken 
surface  of  black  lava,  to  which  the  ver- 
dant vegetation  around  the  convent 
offers  a  striking  contrast. 

Before  we  enter  Torre  dell'  Annun- 
ziata we  pass  Torre  Scassata,  near 
which  the  geologist  may  examine  a 
branch  of  the  lava-current  of  1631, 
which,  where  it  is  quarried  for  building 
stone,  is  columnar,  like  basalt. 

4  m.  ToBBE  DEix'  Annunziata 
(16,000  Inhab.),  situated  in  an  angle 
of  the  bay,  has  numerous  manu- 
factories of  maccaroni.  ^  m.  from  it, 
close  to  the  sea- shore,  on  the  Naples 
side,  are  the  mineral  waters  known 
under  the  name  of  Acqua  Termo-Mine- 
rale  Nunziante.  This  spring  contains 
carbonate  of  iron  and  magnesia,  with  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  has  a 
temperature  of  90°,  and  is  said  to  be 
beneficial  in  affections  of  the  stomach. 
It  issues  with  some  violence  and  in 
considerable  volume  from  beneath  a 
mass  of  lava. 

About  1  m.  beyond  the  S.  extremity 
of  Torre  dell'  Annunziata  is — 

tOMPEII. 

The  railroad  from  Naples  to  Salerno 
has  a  station  close  to  Pompeii ;  t>  trains 
run  daily,  employing  about  an  hour. 
The  station  is  near  the  sea  gate  of 
the  ruined  city,  the  quarter  of  the 
Forum,  and  is  about  equidistant  from 
the  two  main  entrances  to  the  ruins. 
The  best  plan,  if  this  route  be  fol- 
lowed, wiU  be  to  walk  from  the  sta- 
tion to  the  Street  of  the  Tombs,  quit 
the  city  by  the  modem  entrance  at  the 
barracks,  and  thence  proceed  to  the 
amphitheatre.  It  may  be  more  con* 
venient  for  famihes,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  economical,  to  proceed  to 
Pompeii  in  a  carriage,  the  fare  for  which 
ought  not  to  exceed  25  francs.  The 
journey  can  be  performed  fr^m  the  hotel 
at  Naples  in  less  than  2  hrs. :  in  this  case 


canic  hills  on  the  slope  of  Vesuvius,  is 
the  Convent  of  tlie  Camaldoli,  which 

deserves  a  visit  on  account  of  the  finelitm^\ift\ie\X.«kT\,Q^^.^';r«^"«^'^'^'^i^sss^ 
panorama  which  it  commands  of  t\ie\oit\ieTo\afe%,^«iA>i}Gft^TtY^^^^^^*^ 
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Hdtel  Diomfede,  and,  after  having  seen 
the  principal  ruins,  and  lunched  or 
dined  there,  drive  to  near  the  amphi- 
theatre, which,  at  the  end  of  a  long  day's 
excursion,  will  save  a  fatiguing  walk. 

Inn: — Hdtel  Diomhde^  close  to  the 
railway  and  to  the  Forum,  where  fair 
accommodation  can  be  had,  and  where 
the  visitor  will  find  a  tolerable  lunch, 
or  early  dinner,  but  come  to  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  charge  beforehand 
with  mine  host :  persons  wishing 
to  study  Pompeii  in  detail  can  take 
up  their  quarters  at  the  Diomede,  which 
is  better  than  the  inns  at  Torre  dell' 
Annunziata,  and  where  the  carriage- 
drivers  for  interested  motives  may  en- 
deavour to  locate  travellers  :  there  are 
3  or  4  bedrooms :  judging  from  the 
visitors'  book  the  fare  is  better  than  one 
would  expect  to  find  in  such  an  out- 
of-the-way  place :  the  owner  is  repre- 
sented as  civil  and  attentive,  his  high 
charges  being  alone  complained  of. 
Horses  may  be  procured  here  for  the 
ascent  to  Yesuvius  on  the  S.  side 
at  5  fr.  each,  the  fee  to  the  guide 
being  the  same.  Luigi  Aurumma  is 
spoken  of  as  a  good  guide  to  the  moun- 
tain. Time  employed  3  to  4  hours, 
nearly  the  same  as  from  E-esina.  Ladies 
can  also  ascend  from  Pompeii  in  por- 
tantini  or  arm-chairs,  for  which  4  bear- 
ers will  be  necessary,  the  charge  20  fr. 
The  road  passes  through  the  village  of 
Bosco  tre  Case  to  the  foot  of  the  Cone, 
where  horses  must  be  left ;  from  this 
point  the  time  occupied  being  from  20 
to  30  minutes  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain. 

Guides:    30  in  number,  appointed 
by  the  government,  and  recognised  by 
their  uniform.   Some  of  them  are  in- 
telligent men,  but  these  are  exceptions ; 
most  of  them  can  speak  French,  even 
a  few  words  of  English.   A  new  system 
has  been  introduced,  which  has  many 
advantages    for    the    visitor,   a   fixed 
charge  of  2  fr.  for  grown  persons  and 
1  fr.  for  children  being  levied  on  enter- 
222g  upon   week-days ;    the    admission 
upon    Sundays    is    gratuitous.       The 
SJiides  are  forbidden,    under  pain  of 
dismissal,    to  accept  any  gratuity,   so 


that  the  only  way  the  visitor  can  show 
his  sense  of  their  attention  will  be  to 
purchase  from  them  the  photographic 
views  of  the  ruins,  which  they  are  per- 
mitted to  sell.  On  entering  each  per- 
son is  presented  with  a  printed  Hst  of 
the  principal  objects  of  interest,  all  of 
which  they  can  insist  upon  being  taken 
to.  The  guides  are  paid  a  fixed  salary. 
There  are  3  entrances  to  the  ruined 
city:  on  the  side  of  Torre  dell'  Annun- 
ziata, by  the  Street  of  the  Tombs  ; 
near  the  railway  stat.,  at  the  Hotel 
Diomede ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Street  of  Stabise.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  traveller  will  find  that  the  smaller 
his  party  the  better  j  and  that  Pompeii 
will  be  seen  to  more  advantage  on  a 
second  than  on  his  first  visit. 

Situation  and  History. — Pompeii  was 
situated  on  a  rising  ground  of  the  older 
volcanic  rocks  of  the  Campania,  which 
appears  to  have  formed  a  peninsula, 
surrounded  by  a  plain  extending  to  the 
sea,  which  almost  washed  the  walls  on 
the  W.  and  S.,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  Sarno,  which  was  formerly  navigable 
for  a  short  distance  above  its  mouth. 
The  position  of  the  city  must  have  given 
it  some  importance  as  a  commercial  sta- 
tion, and  fdso  as  an  agreeable  watering- 
place.  Although  Seneca  calls  it  "  a 
celebrated  city,"  we  know  little  of 
its  history.  Its  origin  is  generally 
ascribed  to  the  Oscans,  and  its  name 
is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  word  nofivcTa,  store-houses.  It 
was  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
Etruscans  and  the  Samnites.  In  the 
Social  War  it  was  besieged  by  Sylla  after 
he  had  destroyed  Stabise,  and  was  only 
saved  by  a  diversion  made  by  Cluen- 
tius,  who  compelled  the  Roman  general 
to  give  him  battle  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nola.  After  this,  the  proceedings 
of  PubUus  Sulpicius,  the  tribune,  com- 
pelled Sylla  to  return  to  Kome  to  quell 
the  sedition  excited  by  the  intrigues  of 
Marius.  Pompeii  afterwards  made  her 
peace  with  Rome,  was  admitted  tp  the 
rank  of  a  mimicipium,  and,  like  Her- 
culaneum,  "was  «3Xo^e^  \Ai  t^X&vDl  \\\a 
privilege  oi  \>eV£\g  ^oNetTve^\s^  Vet  cyw\i. 
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laws.  Sylla,  however,  appears  to  have 
(^ismantled  the  fortifications,  and  to 
have  established  a  military  colony  in 
the  subui'bs,  to  keep  the  citizens  in 
check, — a  proceeding  which  gave  rise 
to  frequent  disturbances,  followed  by 
appeals  to  the  Boman  senate,  in  which 
Cicero  took  a  conspicuous  share.  Under 
Augustus  the  city  received  another 
colony,  consisting  chiefly  of  disbanded 
veterans,  who  were  located  with  the 
colony  of  Sylla  in  the  suburb  outside 
the  walls,  called  the  Pagus  Augustus 
Felix.  Under  Nero,  A.D.  55,  Pompeii 
became  a  Koman  colony.  Long,  how- 
ever, before  this  event,  it  was  one  of 
the  favourite  resorts  of  the  Eoman 
aristocracy.  Cossinius,  the  Koman 
general,  made  it  his  head-quarters 
during  the  Servile  War,  and  was  nearly 
surprised  and  captured  by  Spartacus 
while  he  was  bathing  on  the  beach. 
Cicero  had  a  villa  in  the  Augustan  sub- 
urb, in  which  he  wrote  his  *  Offices' 
and  received  Augustus,  Balbus,  Hir- 
tius,  and  Pansa  as  guests.  Claudius 
took  refuge  within  its  walls  from  the 
tyranny  of  Tiberius,  and  his  son  Drusus 
lost  his  life  here  by  choking  from 
swallowing  a  pear.  During  the  same 
reign  Phsedrus  resided  here  as  a  refugee 
from  the  persecutions  of  Sejanus ;  and 
Seneca  himself  tells  us  that  all  his  early 
youth  was  passed  at  Pompeii.  Tacitus 
states  that  in  A.D.  59  a  quarrel,  occa- 
sioned  by  some  provincial  sarcasms, 
took  place  in  the  amphitheatre  between 
the  people  of  Nuceria  and  Pompeii, 
which  ended  in  a  sanguinary  fight 
{atrox  ccBdes)  in  which  the  former 
were  beaten  with  great  loss.  They 
went  to  law,  and  finally  appealed  to 
Nero,  who  gave  judgment  against  the 
Pompeians.  He  ordered  Regulus  and 
the  other  ringleaders  to  be  banished, 
and  ordered  all  public  spectacles  and 
theatrical  amusements  to  be  suspended 
in  the  city  for  the  space  of  ten  years. 
There  is  still  extant  in- the  Street  of 
Mercury  a  rude  drawing,  a  kind  of  po- 
htical  caricature,  commemorating  the 
event,  with  the  inscription,  Campani, 
victoria  una  cum  Nucerinis  periisUs, 
I>efi^'ucfion. — "Wluie  under  this  in- 


terdict, the  city  was  visited  by  the 
earthquake  of  Feb.  5,  a.d.  63.  Tacitus 
says  that  it  threw  down  the  greater 
part  of  the  city.  Seneca  adds  that  it 
damaged  many  places  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, swallowed  up  600  sheep,  and 
deprived  many  people  of  their  reason. 
So  great  was  the  terror  which  it  in- 
spired that  the  Pompeians  abandoned 
the  city  for  a  time.  They  returned, 
however,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
and  began  to  repair  the  damage.  An- 
other earthquake  in  the  following  year 
appears  to  have  done  still  greater  mis- 
chief, for  we  find  many  of  the  floors 
out  of  their  level,  the  columns  bear 
evidence  of  having  been  violently  dis- 
located, and  the  walls  of  the  public 
bmldings  show  marks  of  having  been 
rent  or  thrown  down.  The  citizens 
were  rebuilding  the  shattered  edifices 
when  the  eruption  of  Aug.  24,  79,  oc- 
curred, the  details  of  which  are  given 
in  our  account  of  Yesuvius.  Pompeii 
was  overwhelmed  by  showers  of  scorise, 
pumice,  and  ashes,  no  lava  having 
ever  reached  it.  The  roofs  of  the 
houses,  being  mostly  of  wood,  were 
broken  down  by  its  weight.*  The 
number  of  skeletons  hitherto  dis- 
covered is  inconsiderable  considering 
the  population,  a  fact  which  proves  that 
the  inhabitants  succeeded  in  escaping : 
and  as  the  lowest  strata  which  now 
cover  the  ruins  are  found  to  have  been 
disturbed  in  many  places,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  many  of  the  citizens  re- 
visited the  site  and  removed  such  pro- 
perty as  could  be  easily  reached.     In 

•  The  mode  in  which  Pompeii  was  buried  has 
led  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion  among  geologists — 
one  party,  amongst  whom  may  be  cited  the  great 
authorities  Von  Buch,  Kiie  de  Beaumont,  and 
Dufresnoy,  maintaining  that  the  mass  of  ashes 
and  pumice,  which  now  buries  the  ruined  city, 
belonged  to  the  ancient  eruptions  of  the  Cam- 
panian  volcanoes,  perhaps  of  the  Somma.  and  was 
carried  down  by  the  rains  and  earthquake  convul- 
sions which  attended  the  eruption  of  a.d.  79 ; 
whilst  the  other  consider  this  deposit  as  having 
been  vomited  by  Vesuvius  itself.  It  is  certain  that 
the  modern  Vesuvius  has  never  thrown  out  mate- 
rials such  as  we  see  covering  Pompeii,  and  that 
they  are  entirely  similar  to  those  which  cover  the 
declivities  of  the  Somma  and  the  aULcfaa'^^s.^'NJssSi 
CammTA8i,Mi^^\\\0ck.  wi  ^wv^t^aXSc^  «siw^?sse«^N» 

preceded  t\ie  \oxmu\Vo\i  q1  >2ca  \B»ftK^"^^  «s5smvv» 
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some  instances  the  houses  have  been 
found  disturbed  in  a  much  rougher 
manner  than  their  owners  would  have 
been  Ukely  to  adopt ;   in  one  remark- 
able case,  in  the  house  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  we  shall  find  that  considerable 
ingenuity  was  exercised  to  reach  two 
chests   containing  money.    For  these 
explorations,  facilities  were  afforded  by 
the  partial  re-occupation  of  the  site,  for 
it  appears  that  many  of  the  lower  classes 
built  dwellings  upon  the  ruins  after  Ve- 
suvius had  relapsed  into  inactivity,  and 
that  these  villages  were  destroyed  by 
the  eruption  of  472,  after  which   the 
site  was  abandoned.     Subsequent  erup- 
tions   deposited  successive    layers    of 
volcanic  matter,  and  we  may  now  dis- 
cover several  distinct  strata  of  scorise, 
tufa,    and    lapilli,  varying    in    thick- 
ness according  to  the  violence  of  the 
eruption  which  produced   them,   and 
covered  by  about  2  ft.  of  rich  vegetable 
mould.    The  name,  however,  appears 
never  to  have  been  lost,  for  the  term 
Campus  JPonvpeius  occurs  frequently  in 
the  chronicles  and  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ments of  the  middle  ages.    With  such  a 
record  perpetuated  in  the  hving  lan- 
guage of  the   country,   and  with  the 
upper  wall  of  the  Great  Theatre  still 
projecting  above  the  surface  (for  there 
is  abundant  proof  that  it  was  never  en- 
tirely buried),  it  seems  almost  incredible 
that  Pompeii  should  have  remained  un- 
discovered and  forgotten  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century.     Still  more  ex- 
traordinary is  the  fact  that  the  great  en- 
gineer and  architect  Domenico  Fontana, 
when  employed  by  the  Count  of  Sarno 


jectured  that  they  might  possibly  mark 
the  site  of  the  long-lost  city  of  Pompeii. 

Discovery. — It  was    not    till  1748, 
when    a    peasant,  in  sinking  a  well, 
discovered  a  painted  chamber  contain- 
ing statues  and  other  objects  of  anti- 
quity, that  anything  like  a  real  interest 
in  the  locaUty  was  excited.     Charles 
III.,  in  whom  the  discovery  of  Her- 
culaneum  had  awakened  a  desire  for 
furtJier  explorations,  ordered  the  exca- 
vations to  be  prosecuted.     In  1755  the 
amphitheatre  was  cleared  out,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  the  works  have 
gone  on,  with  more  or  less  activity, 
sometimes  abandoned  for  several  years 
together,  and  sometimes  resumed  for 
a    few   months;    so   that,    after    110 
years'   labour,    not  more   than    two- 
fifths  of  the  city  has  been  imcovered. 
During     the    late    government    few 
excavations  were  made,  except   when 
some     royal    or    distinguished     per- 
sonage     happened     to     be      passing 
through    Naples.      The  sum  of  6000 
ducats,  about  1000^.  per  annum,  was 
allowed   for  repairs,   excavations,  and 
incidental    expenses,    an    amount    al- 
together inadequate  for  the  purpose. 
If  we  mightregard  the  results  of  the  last 
100  years  as  an  index  of  the  future,  it 
would   foUow  that,    as  it  had  taken 
110  years  to  excavate  one  quarter  of 
the    city,  more  than  3   centuries,   at 
the  same  rate  of  progress,  must  have 
elapsed   before  the    whole    site  could 
be  cleared.     Amongst  the  first  acts  of 
the  King  of  Italy  was  to   order  that 
the    excavations    were    to    be   carried 


m    1592    to    construct    an    aqueduct  I  on  with  greater  activity,  and  for  which 
for  conveying  the  water  of  the  Sarno.  the    parliament   has   granted 


to  Torre  dell'  Annuniiata,  could  have 
carried  its  channel  under  the  city,  tra- 
versing the  Forum  and    three  Tem- 
ples,  and  sinking  his  air-shafts  over 
more  than  a  mile  of  its  surfeu^e,  with- 
out having  his  curiosity  excited  by  the 
foundations  of  ancient  buildings  which 
must  have  impeded   the   progress  of 
hiB  work.     Another   century  elapsed 
before   Macrini,    observing    numerous 
traces  of  housea  and  walls  in  the  more 
exposed  poHiona  of  the  sur&ce,  con- 


an  an- 
nual amount  of  60,000  fr.,  whilst  the 
eminent  archeeologist,  Cav.  Gt,  Fiorelh, 
has  been  appointed  to  direct  them,  who 
calculates,  that  with  the  means  placed 
at  his  disposal,  and  the  more  modem 
mechanicfld  appUances  introduced,  it 
will  require  20  years  to  lay  bare  what 
stUl  remains  covered  of  the  ancient 
city,  but  within  the  walls  only. 


I 


TFalls  cmd  T(>wen,--T3aa  >iralli  have 
been,  txawed.  \\iso\x!^wj!t  ^Siosa  ^^5>sJ»  ex.- 
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tent  from  1812  to  1851.  They  are 
about  2  m.  in  circuit,  and  enclose  an 
elliptical  space,  presenting  scarcely  any 
angle  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Amphitheatre.  On  the  W.  there  are 
fewer  traces  of  the  wall ;  probably  the 
rapid  slope  of  the  ground  towards  the 
sea  rendered  it  unnecessary  on  that  side; 
or,  if  it  ever  existed,  it  may  have  been 
destroyed  during  the  siege  by  Sylla,  and 
not  rebuilt  afterwards.  The  area  thus 
enclosed  by  the  sea  on  the  one  side  and 
the  walls  on  the  other  is  estimated  at 
160  acres,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs. 
The  greatest  length  of  this  area  is 
f  m. :  the  greatest  breadth  is  less  than 
i  m.  The  walls  were  of  great  solidity 
and  width,  and  had  a  double  parapet ; 
the  outer  one  (d)  being  25  ft.  high,  ac- 
cording to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground, 
the  inner  (b)  varying  from  30  to  40  ft. 
The  width  of  the  space  between  them  (c) 
was  about  15  ft.,  which  would  easily 
allow  2  chariots  to  pass  abreast.  They 
had  square  towers,  apparently  of  several 
stories,  placed  at  irregular  intervals  in 
their  circuit,  the  least  distance  between 
them  being  near  the  gates.  The  face 
of  the  outer  wall  incHnes  slightly  in- 
wards ;  the  inner  one  was  strengthened 
by  an  agger  (a),  and  was  ftimished  with 
flights  of  steps  to  afford  convenient 
access  on  the  city  side,  as  may  be  seen 
near  the  gate  towards  Herculaneum. 
The  walls  are  built  of  large  blocks  of 
volcanic  tufa  and  travertine,  in  hori- 
zontal courses,  and  without  cement. 
For  the  most  part  the  blocks  are  beau- 
tifully fitted,  some  of  them  8  feet  long. 
Many  of  the  stones  are  inscribed  either 
with  Pelasgic  or  Oscan  characters,  fine 


Section  of  the  AValls  at  Pompeii. 

a,  a.  Agger  and  steps  leading  to  it  near  tbe  gates; 

b,  &,  inner  wall ;  d,  d,  outer  wall ;  e,  e,  parapets. 


of  the  Street  of  Mercury.  In  the  up- 
per courses  the  style  of  ]t>uilding  is 
much  more  recent,  resembling  the  regu- 
lar isodomon  of  the  Greeks.  These 
upper  courses,  however,  have  been  fre- 
quently broken  and  rudely  repaired ; 
showing  the  efiect  of  breaches  and  the 
hurried  manner  in  which  those  breaches 
were  filled  up.  Both  the  outer  and 
the  inner  wall  had  parapets.  The 
Towers  covered  the  entire  breadth  of 
the  wall,  were  pierced  by  archways  to 
allow  a  passage  to  the  troops,  and  had 
sallyports  at  their  base  towards  the 
town  to  afibrd  an  entrance  and  an 
exit  in  time  of  siege.  They  are  evi- 
dently more  recent  than  the  walls,  being 
constructed  of  small  pieces  of  tufa  and 
lava  stuccoed  at  the  sides,  and  are  all 
more  or  less  ruined,  especially  on  the 
outer  side,  as  if  they  had  been  purposely 
dismantled,  probably  by  Sylla  at  the 
close  of  the  Social  War;  for  neither 
earthquakes  nor  sieges  can  account  for 
so  extensive  and  systematic  a  demolition. 
The  Gates  are  8  in  number ;  beginning 
with  the  N. W.  they  stand  in  the  follow- 
ing order : — 1.  The  Herculaneum  Gate, 
on  the  Via  Domitiana ;  2.  The  gate  lead- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Vesuvius ;  3. 
A  gate  leading  towards  Capua ;  4.  Gate 
to  Nola,  on  the  Via  Popiha ;  5.  Gate  of 
the  Samo ;  6.  A  gate  leading  to  Stabise ; 
7.  The  gate  of  the  Theatres ;  8.  The 
sea  gate  leading  to  the  beach.  They 
are  all  mere  ruins,  except  those  of 
Herculaneum,  Kola,  Stabise,  and  the 
sea  one,  which  we  shall  hereafter  more 
particularly  refer  to.  All  the  gates 
were  placed  on  the  declivity  of  the 
rising  ground  upon  which  the  city  was 
built,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  de- 
scents leading  from  them,  on  the  sides  of 
Nola,  Herculaneimi,  Stabise,  and  espe- 
cially towards  the  shore,  as  seen  in  the 
recent  excavations  near  the  Sea  Gate, 
in  the  rear  of  the  Diomede  Hotel. 

The  Streets  are  for  the  most  part  very 
narrow ;  it  is  clear  that  not  more  than 
one  carriage,  narrow  as  the  aaaavHo*. 
chariots  Nvex©*  coviiL^  ^«aa»  ^  ^  "sxsssa 


examples  of  wliich  may  be  observed  \  in  any  \>ut\A\e  ^T\\v<£\>^«N^'Otv^^ 
on  the  inside  of  the  wall,  at  the  end  \t^o  ^wVde^t.xvoV  mcVxx^vv^^'^^^  ^^^'^^'^'^ 
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way,  being  about  11  English  feet.  The 
pavementis  composed  oflarge  polygonal 
blocks  of  laya,  closely  fitted  together ; 
and  it  is  usually  bordered  by  a  kerb, 
elevated  in  some  places  a  foot  or  more 
above  the  carriage-way.  The  marks  of 
chariot-wheels  are  eveiywhere  visible, 
crossing  and  recrossing  each  other  in 
the  broader  streets,  but  worn  into  one 
deep  rut  in  the  smaller  ones.  In  the 
larger  thoroughfares  raised  stepping- 
stones,  are  fi'equently  seen  in  the  centre 
of  the  street,  for  the  convenience  of 
foot  passengers  in  times  of  rain, 
and  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of 
mounting  to  the  elevated  pathway  on 
either  side :  stones  and  sometimes  steps 
for  mounting  horses  also  are  placed  at  the 
side  of  the  pavement,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  Of  Caius  Grracchus,  Be  viis 
muniendiSf  and  holes  are  found  in 
the  kerb  opposite  the  principal  houses 
and  shops  for  fastening  the  halters. 
When  the  width  allows  it,  there  is  a 
narrow  pathway  in  front  of  the  houses, 
paved  with  a  coarse  mosaic  of  brick- 
work, and  occasionally  stuccoed.  Here 
and  there,  where  the  angles  of  the  pave- 
ment have  been  broken,  they  have  been 
repaired  with  clamps  of  iron.  At  the  en- 
trance of  many  of  the  streets  inscrip- 
tions and  Usts  in  red  paint  have  been 
found  containing  the  names  of  those 
inhabitants  who  were  entitled  to  vote  at 
the  elections  of  the  sediles  or  duumvirs, 
and  soHciting  votes  on  behalf  of  the 
candidates  for  these  municipal  offices. 
Of  the  streets  which  have  been  traced, 
5  may  be  considered  as  the  princi- 
pal thoroughfares  of  the  city.  GThe 
first,  called  Consular  or  Domitian,  led 
from  the  Herculaneum  Gate  to  the 
Forum,  and  is  broken  by  several  junc- 
tions with  minor  streets,  forming  trivia^ 
or  places  where  three  ways  meet ;  the 
2nd,  called  the  Street  of  Abundance  or 
of  the  Holconii  traversed  the  city  in 
a  line  E.  and  W.  from  the  Street  of 
Stabiae  to  the  Forum ;  the  3rd  ran  paral- 
lel to  the  former  from  the  Gate  of  Nola 
to  the  sea,  and  has  received  in  its  dif- 
^TGji 6  portions  the  names  of  Street  of 
theJfafJ^,  oflbriunef  audi  of  Nola ;  the 
^^li  Jed  in  a  N.  and  8.  line  from  the  Gate 


of  Vesuvius  to  that  of  Stabise,  passing 
the  quarter  of  the  New  ThermEe  and  of 
the  Theatres  ;  the  5th  from  the  N".  wall 
of  the  city  to  the  Forum,  and  is  now 
known  as  the  Street  of  Mercury  in  the 
upper  part,  and  the  Street  of  Forum 
in  the  lower ;  it  led  from  none  of  the 
gates. 

From  the  existence  of  stepping-stones 
in  the  pavement  it  has  been  supposed 
that  some  at  least  of  the  surface  water 
ran  through  the  streets  into  the  sea;  but 
it  is  seen  that  the  principal  thorough- 
fares were  supplied  with  sewers^  and 
that  there  was  a  regular  system  of 
house  drainage.  Several  openings  into 
the  subterranean  drain  have  been  lately 
discovered  in  the  Street  of  Stabia),  near 
where  that  of  Abundance  intersects  it. 
The  city  was  abundantly  supplied  with 
water  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  Sarno. 

Public  Buildings. — The  public  edifices 
and  monuments  of  Pompeii  are  true 
interpreters  of  its  history.  The  more 
ancient  are  Greek  in  their  style,  the  re- 
cent Boman.  The  basements  of  some 
of  the  Temples  date  evidently  from  the 
Greek  colonisation,  and  one  at  least  of  the 
Temples  stUlretains  the  pecuUar  features 
of  Grecian  architecture,  and  appears  to 
have  undergone  very  little  change.  lu 
general,  however,  the  older  Temples 
have  been  replaced  by  others  of  the 
Eoman  period.  The  forms  as  usual  have 
been  retained,  but  the  principles  of  Greek 
art  have  been  corrupted  or  rejected  alto- 
gether. Examples  of  this  may  be  met 
with  in  all  the  buildings  of  the  Doric 
style  throughout  the  city.  Long  taper- 
ing columns  are  found  in  the  place  of 
the  massive  weU-proportioned  ones  of 
Grecian  Doric.  Instead  of  20  flutuigs, 
the  Greek  standard  of  the  time  of 
Pericles,  each  column  is  channelled 
with  an  indefinite  number,  and  often 
the  inferior  third  is  coated  with 
painted  stucco;  and  while  the  Greek 
column  always  stands  upon  the  floor 
without  a  base,  the  Roman,  as  we 
see  it  at  Pompeii,  is  elevated  on  a 
pedestal.  The  Ionic  capital  also,  which 
in  Greek  aTcYafcectvxse  >Kaa  invwiably 
marked    "by    iVa    feVm^XvcvVj^  S&  V«t% 
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loaded  with  ornaments,  and  in  some 
instances  is  different  in  its  essential 
features  from  all  other  examples  of  Ionic, 
even  of  Eoman  times.  The  Corinthian 
likewise  differs  from  that  of  Grreece  in 
the  inferior  character  of  the  foliage. 

Domestic  Architecture. — If  Pompeii 
had  not  been  visited  by  two  destructive 
earthquakes,  which  must  have  effected 
extensive  changes  in  its  external  fea- 
tures, wo  should  have  found  it  a  more 
perfect  example  of  a  Boman  city  of  the 
third  class.  Hence  we  find  marks  of 
hasty  renovation  and  repair,  generally 
witli  the  commonest  materials.  The  pri- 
vate dwelhngs,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
small  and  low.  Few  have  been  dis- 
covered with  an  outer  portico  towards 
the  street,  and  that  may  be  more  ap- 
propriately described  as  an  ornamental 
door w  ay.  Even  the  Villa  of  Diomedes 
has  no  better  entrance  than  a  niere 
porch  formed  by  a  column  on  each 
side.  The  domestic  architectm*e  is 
entirely  that  of  a  people  accustomed 
to  pass  the  greater  portion  of  their 
day  in  the  open  air.  As  the  prin- 
cipal houses  are  on  one  plan,  we 
shall  avoid  repetition  by  giving  a  brief 
description  oi  the  arrangement  of  an 
interior,  which  will  serve  as  a  type  of 
the  whole.  The  front  of  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  larger  houses,  like  tliat  of 
the  modem  palaces  of  Naples,  was  gene- 
rally occupied  by  shops,  which  are 
shown  by  numerous  inscriptions  to 
have  been  an  important  source  of  profit 
to  the  owner;  and  we  have  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  commercial  character 
of  the  city  in  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  richest  mansions  had  their  private 
shops  communicating  with  the  in« 
tcrior,  in  which  the  proprietor  evidently 
sold  tlie  produce  of  his  farms.  Where 
there  were  no  shops,  the  outer  walls  of 
the  ground-floor  were  stuccoed,  and 
generally  painted,  often  with  bright 
colours.  The  upper  floor  alone  had  win- 
dows, several  with  balconies  projecting 
over  the  street,  and  few  houses  hftd 
a  third  storey.  The  internal  arrange- 
ment varied  according  to  the  rank  and 
circumstances  of  the  occupant,   but, 


\ 


as  a  general  rule,  all  hoase9  of  the 
first  and  second  class  may  be  said  to 
have  been  divided  into  two  parts,  in 
accordance  with  the  domestic  custom^ 
of  the  Bomans  and  their  double  life, 
the  first  being  public,  and  the  second 
private.  1.  The  public  part,  being 
intended  for  the  reception  of  the 
chents  of  a  patrician,  comprised  several 
suites  of  apartments.  On  the  side 
next  the  street,  and  inside  the  generally 
narrow  entrance,  was  the  porch,  orjpro- 
thi/rum,  and  the  vestibule,  containing  one 
or  more  rooms  used  as  waiting-rooms 
or  as  a  porter's  lodge.  The  vestibule 
opened  on  the  court,  or  atrium,  the 
principal  apartment  of  this  division, 
where  the  proprietor  gave  audience  to 
his  clients.  It  was  always  a  large 
space,  covered  with  a  roof  on  the  sides, 
open  to  the  sky  in  the  centre,  and  with 
a  cistern  beneath  the  floor  to  catch  the 
rain  which  descended  through  the  aper- 
ture called  the  impluvitim.  The  walls 
were  often  decorated  with  paintings, 
and  the  pavement  generally  in  marble 
or  mosaic.  Beyond  this  there  was  oc- 
casionally a  small  court,  or  cavadlum ; 
but  as  it  is  frequently  wanting,  the 
caveedium  and  the  atrium  have  been 
supposed  by  some  to  be  identical. 
Open  to  the  atrium  was  a  chamber 
called  the  tabUnum,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  depository  for  family  records  and 
documents,  and  in  some  of  the  larger 
houses  to  have  served  also  as  a  dining- 
room.  On  the  sides  of  the  atrium  were 
smaller  apartments  called  ales,  and  fre- 
quently rooms  for  the  reception  of 
strangers,  called  hospUia,  2.  The  com- 
munication between  the  pubhc  part 
and  the  private  was  effected  by  one  or 
two  narrow  passages  G^Hodi  fauces,  and 
sometimes  by  the  tablinum  also.  On 
entering  the  private  division  there  was 
a  spacious  court,  called  the  pexistiflumt 
entirely  open  to  the  air  in  the  middle, 
but  surrounded  by  a  covered  colonnade, 
which  answered  the  double  purpose  of 
a  passage  between  the  different  apart- 
ments, or  portico,  and  of  a  sheltered 
promenfido  in  'w^fc  N?«a>JJasst .  Ax^'Ossa^  ««op 
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whole  quadrangle  has  been  also  called 
the  Vtridarium.  One  of  the  rooms 
entered  from  the  peristylum  was  the 
dining-room,  or  Triclinium^  so  called 
from  the  broad  seats  which  projected 
from  the  wall  and  surrounded  the  table 
on  3  sides,  and  enabled  the  luxurious 
Romans  to  recline  on  couches  at  their 
meals.  The  wealth  of  the  owner  was 
generally  lavished  on  the  decorations 
and  furniture  of  this  apartment,  al- 
though it  was  never  very  spacious,  the 
largest  yet  discovered  being  only  20  ft. 
on  each  of  its  sides.  Next  were  the 
sitting-rooms,  or  oeci,  richly  decorated, 
and  frequently  opening  on  the  garden. 
In  these  the  Pompeian  ladies  passed 
their  time.  Another  large  room  was 
the  parlour,  or  exhcedra,  supposed  to 
be  a  reception-room  for  the  visitors 
of  the  family.  The  Hbrary,  or  hihlio- 
theca,  was  generally  a  small  room, 
as  little  space  was  required  for  the 
papyrus  rolls.  The  picture-gallery, 
or  pinacothecaf  also  opened  on  the 
peristyle.  The  baths  were  usually  in. 
one  angle,  as  was  also  the  larariuniy  or 
^dicola  of  the  household  gods.  The 
bedrooms,  or  cubtcula^  which  were  ex- 
tremely small  and  inconvenient,  ac- 
cording to  our  modem  notions,  were 
arranged  together  in  two  divisions  j 
the  first,  comprising  those  for  the 
men,  called  the  (mdronitis,  was  always 
separated  from  that  of  the  females, 
the  g^ncBCOfiitis  or  gynceceum.  In 
some  of  the  larger  mansions  the  an- 
dronitis  appears  to  have  been  situated 
on  one  side  of  the  atrium  in  the  pubHc 
division.  In  others,  as  in  the  House  of 
Sallust,  the  female  apartments  occupy 
a  distinct  quarter  of  the  mansion,  called 
the  veneremn^  and  corresponding  in 
many  particulars  to  the  harem  in  East- 
em  countries.  It  had  there  its  separate 
court,  portico,  peristyle,  and  triclmimn, 
a  separate  stove,  water-closet,  and  stair- 
case leading  to  the  ten*ace  above,  a 
flower-garden  and  fountain  in  the  centre 
of  the  court,  and  the  bedrooms  on  one 
side,  protected  by  a  lodge  for  a  slave 
whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  intrusion. 
^e  lyper^ooTs,  of  which  little  can  be 
^I'd,  ^mv  having  been  discovered  in  a 


perfect  state,  may  have  been  occupied 
as  store-rooms  and  as  the  apart- 
ments for  servants.  Many  of  these 
rooms  had  windows,  some  of  which 
were  of  glass.  The  roof  was  flat 
and  was  converted  into  a  terrace, 
planted  with  vines  and  flowers  so  as  to 
form  a  shady  promenade,  or  pergula. 
All  these  upper  parts  were  generally 
built  of  wood,  which,  with  the  flat  roofs, 
aflbrding  a  regular  lodgm^it  for  the 
ashes  of  the  eruption,  will  explain 
why  scarcely  any  trace  of  them  has 
been  preserved.  In  the  rear  of  the 
mansion  was  an  open  space  or  flower- 
garden,  called  the  scgstus,  which  was 
planted  with  flowers,  decorated  with 
fountains  and  statues,  and  sometimes 
furnished  with  a  summer-house,  con- 
taining a  stone  seat,  a  table,  and  a 
fountain,  and  covered  with  a  trellis  for 
vines  or  creeping  plants.  None  of  the 
houses  have  any  vestige  of  a  chimney, 
although  charcoal  has  been  found  in 
apartments  both  of  Pompeii  and  Her- 
culaneum.  None  have  been  discovered 
which  we  can  regard  as  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor,  and  it  remains  to  be 
proved  by  fature  excavations  whether 
the  lower  orders  inhabited  a  separate 
quarter  of  the  city,  or  whether  Pom- 
peii really  had  any  pauper  population. 
Stables  and  coachhouses  are  also  want- 
ing, even  in  the  larger  mansions  and 
the  villas,  the  only  apartments  ap- 
proaching to  stables  being  three  or  four 
rooms  in  the  barracks  for  the  troops, 
and  a  small  chamber  in  a  baker's 
house  in  which  were  found  the  bones 
of  an  ass,  which  was  used,  as  we 
know  from  a  bas-relief,  to  work  his 
corn-mill.  Even  the  inns  form  no  ex- 
ception to  this  remark,  for  the  skeletons 
of  horses  which  were  found  in  them 
were  lying  in  the  yards,  and  not  in  any 
apartment  to  which  the  term  stable 
could  be  apphed.  Another  deficiency 
is  the  absence  of  anything  in  the  nature 
of  an  hospital,  although  the  instru- 
ments in  the  Museum  indicate  that  sur- 
gery had  attained  a  marked  degree  of 
,  perfection  in  the  city. 
I      The    SKops  "wete   «ta^  wcv^  \gl«»v 
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racter,  liaving  the  business  part  in  front 
and  one  or  two  small  chambers  behind, 
very  like  to  what  we  see  at  the  present 
day  in  the  older  quarters  of  Naples. 
Those  only  of  the  better  class  ap- 
pear, from  the  occurrence  of  a  ruined 
staircase,  to  have  had  any  second  floor. 
The  shop  was  open  to  the  street,  and 
was  closed  by  wide  sUding  shutters,  or 
folding  doors  moving  in  slides  cut  in  the 
stone.  In  front  it  liad  a  broad  counter 
of  masonry,  with  httle  steps  at  the 
end  next  the  wall  for  the  display  of  the 
goods,  and  a  small  oven  in  the  opposite 
end,  where  the  articles  sold  were  for 
consumption  as  food  or  drink.  Many 
of  the  shops  had  the  names  of  their 
owners  written  over  them,  mostly  in 
red  paint.  Others  had  signs  in  terra- 
ootta,  to  denote  the  trade  which  was 
carried  on  within.  Thus  a  goat  in- 
dicated a  milk-shop ;  two  men  carry- 
ing an  amphora  a  wine-shop ;  two  men 
fighting,  a  gladiatorial  school ;  a  man 
whipping  a  boy  hoisted  on  another's 
back,  the  residence  of  a  schoolmaster ; 
and  finally,  the  checquers  occupied 
its  station  on  the  doorposts  of  the 
publican  or  innkeeper,  as  it  does  to  the 
present  day  in  and  about  Naples. 

Present  State. — The  names  of  many 
of  the  houses  are  derived  from  the 
paintings  which  they  contained,  or  from 
the  royal  personages  in  whose  honour 
they  were  excavated.  The  most  im- 
portant paintings  and  all  the  principal 
objects  of  interest  and  value  have  been 
removed  to  the  Museum  at  Naples.  An 
impression  that  Pompeii  was  destined 
to  be  again  destroyed  had  caused  the 
buildings  to  be  abandoned  to  gradual 
decay.  Hence  many  of  the  decorations 
described  by  the  earUer  writers  have 
been  lost.  Of  late  a  practice  has  been 
adopted  of  supplying  the  place  of  the 
objects  removed  by  coloured  casts,  and 
of  allowing  the  pictures  to  remain  in 
situ  under  the  protection  of  glazed 
frames,  for  they  perish  rapidly  on  being 
exposed  to  atmospheric  changes.  We 
shall  notice  concisely  the  principal 
buildings  as  they  occur  in  our  pasBage 
through  the  city,  and  shall  trouble  tae 


traveller  with  as  few  technical  details 
as  possible.  The  architect  and  the  anti- 
quary, who  require  more  detailed  infor- 
mation, will  find  it  in  the  works  of  Ni- 
colini,  Mazois,  GJell,  Donaldson,  Over- 
beck,  and  FioreUi  ;*  and  those  who  may 
wish  to  connect  the  various  objects  with 
the  domestic  life  and  manners  of  the 
people  may  consult  the  voliune  on  Pom- 
peii published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  The 
figures  which  follow  the  names  in  our 
list  signify  the  year  in  which  the  build- 
ing was  excavated.t 

As  we  have  recommended  in  a  pre- 
ceding page,  the  visitor  will  do  well 
to  commence  his  visit  by  the  Street  of 
the  Tombs ;  examining  afterwards  the 
quarter  between  the  gate  on  this  side  and 
on  the  1.  of  the  Street  of  Herculaneum, 
and  proceeding  to  the  Forum,  and 
afterwards  to  the  excavations  now  in 
progress,  the  theatres,  the  Q«te  of 
Stabise,  and  the  amphitheatre:  the 
whole  will  not  occupy  less  than  4  hrs., 
and  double  this  time  may  be  usefully 
dedicated  to  it.  Except  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  gates,  and  especially  near  that  of 
Herculaneum,  the  walls  offer  little 
interest,  being  buried  for  the  greater 
part  under  the  soil.  We  will  suppose 
that  the  visitor  has  reached  Pompeii 
by  the  railway,  from  which  a  few 
hundred  yards  will  bring  him  to  the 
H6tel  Diomede,  close  to  the  station 
of  the  Q-uides;  leaving  this,  he  will 
pass  through  a  deep  cutting  to  the 

*  Signor  Plorelll,  the  present  superintendent 
of  the  excavations,  is  now  publishing  a  work  on 
the  discoveries  made  at  Pompeii  in  chronolo- 
gical order,  'Pompeinarum  Antiqultatum  His- 
toria,'  embracing  until  1850,  and  a  Journal  of 
the  every>day  operations  in  active  progress 
(•  Giomale  del  Scavl  •).  Signor  Florelli's  map  of 
the  parts  of  the  city  uncovered,  will  be  found 
the  best  hitherto  produced;  and  Sig.  Nlcolini 
Secretary  at  the  Museo  Nazionale,  has  in  pro- 
gress a  magnificent  worJc  (*  Le  Case  e  Mouu- 
menti  di  Pompeii  *)  of  which  more  than  one- 
half  has  been  already  published.  It  contains 
accurate  ground  plans,  and  copies  in  chromo- 
lithography  of  the  most  important  monuments 
of  the  buried  city.  All  these  works  may  be 
procured  at  Detken's  library,  and  at  the  Mu- 
seum in  Naples. 

f  The  most  important  objects  at  Pompeii  ace 
preceded  b^  mv  «a\x^tV^  Vcw'OBfc  ^Kef2ev:^>5»ssa.  Sissa&. 
toUoy^a,  Midi  XXwax  ^^umdas^  \xaKs\«ft.  ^'^i-  "^s*^  ^s^* 
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oxcavatioDB  ronnd  tlje  Bea-gate  of 
the  city,  and  from  it  to  the  Forum ; 
on  ono  aide  of  the  gato  is  a  niche 
ilnd  a  pedestal,  where  fragments  of 
s  statue  were  found,  and  numerous 
houses  outside  the  wall,  which  is 
here  well  preserved,  as  is  the  gate 
itieU;  although  the  arch  has  fallen  in. 
Prom  hero  ft  walk  of  S  minutes  will 
bring  ^i™  to  tha 

I.  Street  of  the  Tombs  (1763-1770, 
1811-1814). — Approacliing  Pompeii  bj 
the  rood  from  Torre  dell'  Aimunziata, 
ne  enl«r  it  bj  the  Via  Dotniliana,  a 
branch  of  the  Appiau  Way.  Before  it 
reaches  the  gate  we  traverse  the  suburb 
called  PagM  Avffiutitt  S'elix,  which 
ftppe»«  to  baTe  been  an  aristocratic 
quarter  of  the  city.  Ererything  in  this 
suburb  is  Roman.  On  either  side  the 
road  is  bordered  hj  tombs  of  erery 
variety  of  form  and  taste,  recalling, 
although  on  a  diminished  scale,  the 
ancient  glories  of  the  Appian  as  it 
emerged  irom  Eome  upon  the  Cam- 
pagna.    At  the  commencement  of  the 


ntherl 


is  the 


*  nila  o/Biamedes  (1763),  one  of  the 
most  eitenaive  pritafe  residences  which 
baie  been  discovered,  and  peculiarly  in- 
teresting as  a  specimen  of  a  subur- 
ban villa.  It  has  been  called  the 
Tilla  of  Diomedes  on  the  veiy  slender 
ground  that  the  burying -place  of 
the  family  of  M.  Arrius  Diomedes  is 
on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  road.  A 
flight  of  six  steps  between  the  re- 
majiu  of  the  two  columns  which  formed 
tiie  entranoe-poTch  leads  from  the  street 
into  the  peristyle — an  open  space,  which 
was  surrounded  by  porticos  supported 
by  Doric  columns.  The  lower  third 
of  the  columns  is  plain  uid  covered 
with  stucco  painted  red,  the  upper  two- 
thirds  fluted.  In  the  centre  is  an  open 
court  or  atrium  containing  an  Implu- 
dum,  by  which  the  cistern  of  the  villa 
was  supplied  with  rain-wat«r.  On  the 
pt.  of  the  peristyle  a  Bight  of  stain  lead 
to  the  upper  aoora,  where  the  apart- 
menta  of  the  fem^es  probably  were, 
Oa  Che  I  ara  the  baths,  the  dining- 
iwuBa,  agallerjrorerlooking  the  gmaen, 
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the  reception-room,  and  an  open  loggia, 
\Tbich  commanded  a  view  of  the  sea,  ail 
L^ecorated  with  graceful  arabesques  and 
uther  ornaments.  One  ot  the  bath-rooms 
was  lighted  by  a  window  which  con- 
tained, when  flrst  discovered,  4  panes 
[)f  glass  6  inches  square.  Opening  out 
of  the  peristyle  is  a  semicircular  room, 
looliing  on  a  garden  and  lighted  by  3 
irindows ;  it  was  probably  the  tricli- 
nium. In  another  room  near  it  the  dis- 
covery of  the  riogs  of  a  curtain  wliich 
ilosed  an  alcove,  and  a  cavity  in  masoniy 
in  wliieh  were  aereral  vases  for  perfumes 
and  cosmetics,  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  it  was  a  bed-roomi  alongside  is 
Ihe  small  room  for  the  servant  in 
ttendance.  On  one  side  of  the  loggia 
rcre  the  bed-rooms  for  the  women,  from 
rhich  a  stair  communicated  with  tlic 
pai'tments  fbr  receptions.  In  the  H. 
-ngle  of  the  peristyle,  close  to  the  street, 
is  a  staircaseleading  to  a  court  on  a  lower 
level,  which  contained  the  kitchens  and 
iither  domestic  offices.  A  long  corridor 
runs  from  one  side  of  this  court  to  the 
jiortico  surromiding  the  garden,  for  the 
iise  of  the  servants  j  on  tlic  otlier  side 
is  a  staircaae  for  the  use  of  the  femily. 
In  the  centre  of  the  garden  are  the  ruins 
of  a  fountain  and  an  oblong  square  space 
^urrounded  by  8  columns,  which  appear 
[o  have  supported  a  trellis.  In  tbe  outer 
wall  of  the  portico  is  the  garden-gate, 
ivbich  opened  upon  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  tlio  sea-shore.  On  the  N. 
■dde  of  the  portico,  at  a  lower  level,  is  a 
long  enclosure  approached  by  a  flight 
(if  steps  ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  formed 
li  winter  promenade.  Benfath  the  por- 
tico are  the  cellars  of  the  villa.  Several 
amphorcc  were  found  in  tbcm,  leaning 
against  the  wall,  wilb  their  pointed 
ends  stuc^  in  the  ground  to  keep  them 
in  an  upright  position,  and  now  fixed 
there  by  tbe  Tolcanic  deposit.  A  skele- 
ton, supposed  to  have  been  that  of  the 
unknown  owner  of  this  villa,  was 
raund,*with  that  of  an  attendant,  near 
the  garden-gate,  the  one  still  hold- 
ing in  his  grasp  a  key,  the  otlier 
carrying  a  purse  containing  100  sold 
I  and  silvet  come  o^  toa  ^^*^?  "^  SesLo^ 
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members  of  his  family  seem  to  have 
taken  refuge  in  these  cellars,  where  18 
of  their  skeletons  were  found  near  the 
entrance,  as  if  they  had  tried  to  re- 
trace their  steps  after  having  found 
that  above  ground  afforded  no  shelter. 
From  the  gold  ornaments  on  the  necks 
and  arms  of  nearly  all  these  skeletons, 
it  is  probable  they  were  mostly  females. 
Two  were  the  skeletons  of  children, 
whose  skulls  still  retained  some  fair 
liair.  After  they  had  perished,  pro- 
bably from  suffocation,  the  floor  of  the 
cellar  was  inundated  with  a  fine  allu- 
vium, which  hardened  upon  the  bodies 
and  took  casts,  not  only  of  their  forms, 
but  even  of  the  most  delicate  texture 
of  the  linen  which  they  wore  and  of  the 
jewellery  which  adorned  their  persons. 
One,  the  cast  of  the  neck  of  a  young  girl, 
part  of  which  still  exists  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples,  possessed  considerable 
elegance  of  form. 

Tomh  of  the  Arrian  family  (1774). — 
Opposite  the  villa  is  the  cenotaph  of 
Diomedes.  It  is  a  solid  building  of 
rubble-work  covered  with  stucco,  with 
a  fa9ade  12  feet  high,  in  which  two 
pilasters  support  a  pediment,  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  a  sniall  temple.  One 
letter  in  the  inscription  is  not  clear, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  I. 
It  will  then  read  thus,  "  Marcus  Arrius 
Diomedes,  freedman  of  lulia,  magis- 
trate of  the  suburb  Augustus  Felix, 
to  the  memoir  of  himself  and  family." 
The  fasces  under  the  inscription  show 
that  he  was  a  chief  magistrate;  they 
are  reversed,  to  denote  death.  Outside 
the  low  wall  of  the  enclosure  are  two 
funereal  cippi,  the  backs  of  which  are 
carved  in  imitation  of  human  hair. 
One  of  them  bears  the  name  of  the 
eldest  son,  Marcus  Arrius,  the  other 
that  of  Arria,  a  daughter  who  died  in 
her  8th  year.  On  the  front  of  the  wall 
bordering  the  road  is  an  inscription  to 
another  daughter  of  the  same  family. 
Close  to  the  platform  which  forms  the 
sub-basement  for  the  tombs  of  the 
Ariian  family  is  the  cippus  of  a  child, 
VelasiiM  Qratits,  in  a  small  semioircular 
niche;  it  bears  an  inscription  recording 


his  death  at  the  age  of  12.  Near,  it  are 
the  Tombs  of  Salvitu,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  5,  and  of  ServiUas  both  in  a 
ruinous  state. 

Tomh  of  Ceius  and  Ldbeo  (1813),  an 
oblong  tomb,  ornamented  with  pilasters 
which  supported  a  rich  entablature  and 
statues,  as  was  proved  by  the  fragments 
which  were  foimd  about  it.  According 
to  the  inscription  it  was  erected  to 
Caius  Ceius,  and  Lucius  Labeo,  twice 
duumvirs  of  justice,  by  Menomachus, 
their  fr'eedman. 

Tomb  of  the  LibellcB^  a  solid  and  very 
elegant  tomb,  built  of  blocks  of  lime- 
stone resembling  the  pedestal  of  a 
column,  16  ft.  nigh,  with  a  moulding 
and  cornice,  and  a  long  inscription, 
recording  its  erection  on  a  site  given 
by  the  pubHc,  by  AUeia  Decimilla, 
public  priestess  of  Ceres,  to  her  hus- 
band and  son,  Marcus  Alleius  Lucius 
Libella,  the  eedile,  duumvir,  and  prse- 
fect,  and  M.  Alleius  Libella,  the  son, 
decurion,  aged  17  years. 


Tomb  of  the  marble  door,  a  closed 
tomb  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
streets,  built  of  tufa,  in  the  style 
of  opus  reticulaium.  It  was  entered 
by  a  marble  door,  originally  of  a 
single  slab  about  4  ft.  high,  whioh 
worked  upon  bronze  pivots,  and  was 
closed  by  a  ring  of  the  same  material, 
with  2  iron  handles,  of  which  we  stiU 
see  the  fragments  rusted  in  the  marble. 
The  interior  is  a  small  arched  sepul- 
chral chamber,  as  may  be  seen  through 
the  hole  in  the  rear,  about  6  ft. 
square,  lighted  by  a  window.  At  the 
back,  in  a  square  niche,  was  found  a 
large  vase  of  oriental  alabaster,  con- 
taining ashes  and  bones,  and  a  gold 
ring  in  wliich  was  set  an  inta- 
glio of  a  stag.  Other  vases  ivere 
found  on  a  ledge  running  round  three 
sides  of  the  chamber,  in  columbaria 
beneath  this  ledge  and  in  the  side- walls 
above  it,  as  well  as  several  large  am- 
phora. 

toni\i  \a  ^u^^o^^  H.Q  "^^  ^^v\J%\.rvts.'>>.Tr. 
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or  place  for  burning  the  dead  bodies. 
But  as  it  stands  near  the  junction  of 
the  two  roads  it  was  more  likely  a 
Sacellttm  dedicated  to  the  Lores  Com- 
pitales.  This  completes  the  monuments 
on  the  left  hand  as  far  as  the  Bivium : 
we  now  cross  the  street  to  the 

Sepulchral  Triclinium^  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  villa  of  Diomedes.  It  is  a 
small  enclosure,  entered  by  a  low  door 
and  open  at  the  top,  the  internal  walls 
painted  with  birds  and  flowers.  It 
was  used  for  the  Silicemium^  or  faneral 
feast,  and  still  retains  the  stone  tri- 
clinium for  the  mourners.  The  circular 
pedestal  in  the  centre  bore  an  inscrip- 
tion recording  its  erection  to  Yibrius 
Satuminus  by  his  freedman  Callistus. 

Tomh  of  NcBvoleia  Tyche  and  Mu- 
natius  Faustus  (1813). — A  most  inter- 
esting family  tomb,  consisting  of  a 
square  enclosure,  the  front  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  sepulchral  chamber. 
The  back  is  an  open  court,  from  which 
the  chamber  is  entered.  The  tomb 
stands  upon  two  steps,  and  bears  on  its 
front  a  bas-rehef,  an  inscription,  and  a 
fine  bust  of  Nsevoleia.  The  bas-relief 
represents  the  dedication  of  the  tomb 
and  the  sacrifices  which  accompanied 
the  funeral  ceremonies.  On  one  side 
are  the  male  and  female  members  of 
her  family  bearing  the  vessels  containing 
the  offerings;  on  the  other  are  eight 
magistrates  of  the  city  in  their  robes. 
In  the  centre  are  a  cippus  and  an  altar, 
on  which  a  boy  is  depositing  his  offer- 
ing. On  each  side  of  the  tomb  are 
bas-reliefs ;  one  of  them  represents  the 
hisellium,  or  the  seat  of  honour  in  the 
Forum  and  the  Theatre,  which  indi- 
cated the  municipal  rank  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
given  only  to  that  class  of  priests  who 
bore  the  title  of  Augustals.  The  reUef 
on  the  other  side  is  a  very  curious  re- 
presentation of  a  ship  entering  port. 
The  ship  itself  has  a  raised  deck,  a 
figure-head  of  Minerva,  and  a  swan's 
neck  at  the  stem,  supporting  a  flag- 
s^a^  It  bos  a  single  maatj  and  a  long 
jrard,  which  carrieB  a  square  sail,  and 


is  formed  of  two  spars  lashed  together. 
A  square  striped  flag  is  flying  at  the 
mast-head.  Two  boys  are  lying  out  on 
the  yard,  furling  the  sail;  another  is 
going  aloft  by  the  shrouds ;  a  third, 
who  has  apparently  been  up  to  clear 
the  sail,  is  coming  down  hand  over 
hand;  a  man  is  clewing  up  the  sail; 
and,  finally,  the  master,  supposed  to 
be  Munatius  himself,  sits  at  the  helm 
and  directs  their  movements  with  his 
right  hand.  This  interesting  sculpture 
is  supposed  to  have  a  double  meaning, 
first  as  a  memorial  of  the  commercial 
pursuits  of  Munatius;  and  secondly 
as  illustrative  of  the  last  scene  of  the 
voyage  of  life,  when  the  soul  enters 
into  a  safe  and  peaceful  haven.  The 
inscription  records  the  erection  of  the 
tomb  by  Nsevoleia  Tyche  for  herself, 
for  Caius  Munatius  Eaustus,  an  Au- 
gustal,  and  magistrate  of  the  suburb, 
to  whom  the  Decurions,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  people,  granted  the  bisel- 
lium  on  account  of  his  merits,  and  for 
their  freedmen  and  freedwomen.  In 
the  interior  of  the  chamber,  on  the 
bench  surrounding  it,  and  in  the  niches 
in  the  wall,  were  round  several  cinerary 
oms,  some  lamps,  and  large  glass  ves- 
sels containing  ashes  and  protected 
by  leaden  coverings.  The  ashes  were 
found  on  examination  to  be  still  satu- 
rated with  moistiure,  which  was  proved 
by  analysis  to  be  the  libations  of  oil, 
water,  and  wine.  In  a  small  niche  in 
the  wall  of  the  enclosure  is  a  cippus 
bearing  the  name  of  Caius  Munatius 
Atimetus,  who  died  at  the  age  of  57. 

Tomh  of  the  Nistacidian  family,  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  wall  and  containing 
three  cippi,  bearing  the  names  of  Nis- 
tacidius  Helenus,  Nistacidia  Scapidia, 
Nistacidius  Januarius,  and  Mesonia 
Satulla.  The  centre  one  had  a  small 
earthen  vase  sunk  in  the  earth  in  front 
of  it,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  supposed, 
of  receiving  the  libations  of  the  family. 

Cenotaph  of  Calventius  Quietus 
(1813),  a  very  elegant  altar-tomb  upon 
three  stepa  and  a  lofty  pedestal,  in  a 
court  2;!  it,  ftc^aoro.    'SA.  Ha  ^^5.  ^\a\ft 
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marble,  except  the  basement  and  the 
outer  wall,  on  which  ai'e  small  square 
pinnacles,  acroteria,  covered  with  reUefs 
in  stucco,  representing  Fame  and  Vic- 
tory, the  funeral  pile,  the  history  of 
Theseus,  and  the  story  of  CEdipus  and 
the  Sphinx.  The  cenotaph  itself  has 
an  elegant  cornice  and  mouldings,  with 
civic  crowns,  garlands  of  oak-leaves  and 
branches  of  palms,  and  rams'  heads 
richly  carved.  In  front  is  the  bisel- 
lium,  and  an  inscription  recording  that 
this  honour  was  conferred  on  Caius 
Calventius  Quietus,  an  Augustal,  by 
decree  of  the  Decurions  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  people,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  munificence. 

The  Bound  Tomb  (1812),  a  circular 
tower  decorated  externally  with  pilas- 
ters, standing  on  a  square  basement, 
ornamented  with  acroteria  decorated 
with  bas-reliefs.  One  of  these  repre- 
sents a  female  figure  with  a  patera  and 
garland  in  her  hand  in  the  act  of  ofier- 
ing  some  fruits  upon  an  altar  j  another 
represents  a  young  mother  in  a  flowing 
Greek  dress  depositing  a  funeral  fillet 
on  the  skeleton  of  a  child.  This 
composition  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  discovery  of  a  child  which  had 
perished  in  the  earthquake;  the  child 
lies  on  a  heap  of  stones,  with  the  left 
arm  thrown  back  over  the  head  as  if 
in  sleep.  A  stair  leads  to  the  cir- 
cular chamber,  which  contains  three 
niches  with  sepulchral  vases,  and  is 
lighted  by  a  small  aperture  above  the 
cornice.  The  walls  and  vaulted  roof 
are  painted  with  arabesques,  peacocks, 
dolphins,  and  swans.  As  only  one  of 
the  vases  was  found  to  contam  ashes, 
and  the  two  slabs  of  marble  in  the  waU 
bear  no  inscriptions,  it  is  supposed  that 
this  tomb  was  built  by  the  parents  of 
the  child  shortly  before  the  destruction 
of  the  city,  and  that  this  catastrophe 
prevented  their  being  united  in  death 
in  the  spot  they  had  intended  to  be 
their  last  resting-place. 


Tomb  of  Arioius  ScauriMy  a  hand 
some  monument,  consisting  of  a  square 


a  square  basement,  with  a  doorway  at 
the  side  decorated  with  fluted  pilasters, 
and  leading  by  a  passage  to  the  open 
court  at  the  back  of  the  sepulchral 
chamber.  The  basement  and  the  steps 
of  the  cippus  were  ornamented  with 
stucco  reUefs,  representing  gladiatorial 
combats  and  hunting  scenes.  They 
have  nearly  all  been  destroyed  since 
1830;  but  fortunately  they  had  pre- 
viously been  engraved  and  described  by 
Mazois,  Millin,  and  others.  The  only 
bas-reliefs  that  remain  now  are  two 
groups  on  the  frieze  over  the  door,  and 
some  of  those  on  the  steps  of  the 
cippus.  The  first  group  of  the  frieze 
represents  the  master  of  the  ring,  or 
lanista,  checking  the  ardour  oi  the 
victor,  who  seems  anxious  to  despatch 
his  antagonist  without  waiting  for  the 
decree  of  the  spectators.  The  lanista 
appears,  from  the  inscription  over  the 
central  group,  to  have  been  called 
Caius  Amphatus,  a  member  of  a  family 
which  is  supposed,  from  an  inscription 
found  in  the  Basilica,  to  have  been  the 
contractors  for  supplying  gladiators  for 
the  pubUc  games.  The  next  group 
represents  a  vanquished  Gaul  railing 
d^id  to  the  groimd.  The  reliefs  on 
the  steps  of  the  cippus  are  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  represent  venatiorieSi  or  com- 
bats of  gladiators,  bestiarii,  with  ani- 
mals of  various  kinds.  The  inscription 
placed  upon  it  does  not  probably  belong 
to  the  tomb,  having  been  found  near  it 
only,  and  placed  upon  it  of  late  years. 
It  records  the  erection  of  the  Tomb  by 
Scaurus  the  father  to  his  son  Castricius 
Scaurus,  of  the  Menenian  tribe,  Du- 
umvir, by  command  of  the  Decurions, 
who  granted  the  site  of  the  monument, 
2000  sesterces  (161.)  for  his  funeral, 
and  decreed  that  his  equestrian  statue 
should  be  placed  in  the  Forum. 
Beneath  is  a  columbarium,  or  sepul- 
chral chamber,  with  a  pilaster  for  4 
oUffi  in  the  centre :  3  were  enclosed  in 
glass,  and  the  4th  by  a  curtain  extend- 
ing from  one  side  wall  to  the  other. 


Tomb  of  Tyche^  beyond  the  Tomb  q£ 
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Juno,  or  the  protecting  divinity  of 
Tychse,  Venerea  of  Julia,  daughter  of 
Augustus;  beneath  is  a  columbarium 
of  14  niches. 

Suburban  Inn. — On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  are  the  remains  oi  a  long  por- 
tico and  shops  of  a  very  ordinary  charac- 
ter, supposed  to  have  been  a  suburban 
inn  for  the  country  people.  This  suppo- 
sition rests  only  on  the  discovery  of 
some  fragments  of  a  cart,  the  skeleton 
of  a  chariot-mule  or  horse  with  a  bronze 
bit,  a  part  of  a  wheel,  and  several  ves- 
sels used  in  cookery,  &c. 

Tomb  of  the  Glass  Am'phora  (1763). 
a  square  basement  with  pyramidal 
steps,  near  the  Hemicycle,  forming  a 
small  square  room  whicli  communicates 
with  the  House  of  the  Mosaic  Columns. 
In  the  square  room  was  found  the 
beautiful  amphora  of  blue  glass  with 
white  figures  in  reUef,  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples. 

Villa  ofacero  (1749-1778).— Cross- 
ing again  the  street,  we  find  an  inclo- 
sure  leading  to  where  was  discovered  a 
vast  court  with  a  portico,  forming  part 
of  a  villa,  which  has  been  dignified  by  the 
name  of  Cicero,  who  teUs  us,  in  many 
of  his  letters,  that  he  liad  a  viUa  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pompeii ;  but  there 
is  no  proof  that  it  was  this,  except 
the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  houses 
at  Pompeii  to  which  the  following 
passage  in  the  Academics  well  applies : 
Ego  Catuli  Cumanam  ex  hoc  loco  re- 
gionem  video,  Pompeianum  non  cemo : 
neque  quidquam  interjectum  est,  quod 
obstet:  sed  intendi  longius  acie$  non 
potesif  II.  25.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  this  villa  must  have  been  the 
property  of  a  man  of  taste  as  well  as 
wealth ;  for  some  of  the  finest  paintings 
and  mosaics  in  the  Museum  at  Naples 
were  found  among  its  ruins,  includ- 
ing the  celebrated  ones  of  the  8 
Dancing  Girls  and  the  2  mosaics  repre- 
senting comic  subjects,  which  bear  the 
name  of  DiosoorideB  of  jSainos.  An 
iuBoripiion  found  in  a  niche  contained 
^Iie  name  o/  a  S'eedmah,    Januarius, 


the  Superintendent  of  the  Hot  and 
Cold  Baths  of  M.  Crassus  Frugius. 
The  villa  was  again  filled  up  with  earth 
as  soon  as  its  treasures  were  removed. 
Its  situation  must  have  been  admirable, 
surpassing  even  that  of  the  Yilla  of 
Diomedes.  In  front,  facing  the  street, 
there  was  a  row  of  shops,  JEind  a  por- 
tico. 

TTie  JSemicycle  (l8ll),  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street,  is  a  deep  semi- 
circular seat  or  exhedra,  with  a  vaulted 
roof  ornamented  in  front  by  pilasters 
in  two  rows,  the  upper  ones  springing 
out  of  the  capitals  of  the  lower.  The 
walls  and  vault  were  painted  in  arab- 
esques and  panels.  Near  it  were  found 
the  skeletons  of  a  mother  and  three 
children,  one  of  them  an  infant,  all 
closely  folded  in  each  other's  arms,  and 
covered  with  gold  ornaments  elabo- 
rately worked,  and  enriched  with  pearls 
of  value. 

Tomb  of  the  Garlands  (1806),  on  a 
lofty  basement,  with  Corinthian  pilas- 
ters sustaining  festoons  of  flowers. 

Souse  of  the  Mosaic  Columns  (1838), 
a  confused  mass  of  ruins,  where  four 
columns,  covered  with  mosaics,  now  in 
the  Museum,  were  found. 

Cenotaph  of  Terentius  Felix  (1763), 
a  square  basement  with  an  inscription 
recording  the  name  of  T.  Terentius 
FeUx  Major,  &c.  A  cippus,  some  glass 
cinerary  urns  covered  with  lead,  some 
lacrymatories,  and  other  funeral  objects 
were  found  near  it. 

Statue. — Close  to  the  gate  is  the 
pedestal  for  a  statue,  fragments  of  which 
were  found  about  it. 

The  open  SemicycleSf  and  ihe  Tomb 
of  Porcius  (1763). — Retuminff  to  the 
angle  of  the  shops  in  front  of  the  Tilla 
of  Cicero,  we  find  the  opening  of  a 
street  which  led  from  the  main  road  to 
the  sea.  At  the  comer  a  mattle  statue 
was  £o\m.9L,  m\i\i  twi\x\sQKv^\cio^'C€<iord- 
ing  t\i&i  TiWa  %ue^\xs  vSVeov^fta^  ^xe^ 
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Tribune,  acting  on  the  authority  of  the 
Emperor  Vespasian,  restored  to  the 
Republic  of  Pompeii  all  the  public 
places  possessed  by  private  individuals. 
At  the  opposite  angle  was  a  bracket 
with  a  painting  of  a  huge  serpent,  sup- 
posed to  be  for  the  reception  of  votive 
offerings  ;  it  was  destroyed  by  accident 
in  1813.  The  first  of  the  open  Hemi- 
cycles  adjoins  this  angle.  It  is  17  ft. 
in  diameter;  and  the  back  bears  an 
inscription  recording  that  the  De- 
curions  had  decreed  a  place  of  burial 
to  Mammia,  daughter  of  Porcius,  a 
public  priestess.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hemicycle  towards  the  gate  is  another 
inscription  on  an  upright  stone,  record- 
ing another  decree  of  the  Decurions 
granting  to  M.  Porcius  a  piece  of  ground 
25  ft.  square.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
the  ground  now  covered  by  the  tomb 
between  the  first  and  second  hemicycle. 
The  inscription  of  the  latter  has  been 
removed  to  Naples.  It  bore  the  name 
of  Aulus  Veins  the  Duumvir.  The 
Tomb  of  Porcius  presents  nothing 
worthy  of  notice. 

Tonib  of  the  Priestess  Mammia  (1763). 
It  stands  in  a  court  entered  by  a  flight 
of  steps  from  an  enclosure  called,  from 
the  number  of  masks  found  there,  the 
Toynh  of  the  Comedians.  •  It  is  a  square 
tomb,  built  of  stuccoed  masonry,  with 
four  columns  in  front.  The  walls  of  the 
interior  were  painted  with  arabesques, 
and  had  11  niches,  the  largest  of  which 
contained  an  urn  in  terra  cotta,  enclosed 
in  another  of  lead.  In  the  circuit  of 
the  chamber  were  16  pedestals  sup- 
porting cippi.  In  the  centre  is  a 
pedestal  on  which  probably  stood  the 
principal  urn.  Several  cippi  were  found 
in  the  enclosure  outside  this  chamber, 
bearing  the  names  of  the  Isfacidia 
and  otTier  families.  Another  enclosure, 
beliind,  in  wliich  were  found  large 
quantities  of  half-burned  bones,  was 
])robably  an  Ustrinum,  or  placd  for 
burning  dead  bodies. 

Tomb  of  Marcus  Cerrinius  (1763), 

formorfy  supposed  to  bo  an  JBdicitla, 

nnd  commonly  IfnoAvn   as  the    Sentry 


Box,  This  is  a  small  vaulted  niche  just 
outside  the  city  gate,  which,  when 
opened,  was  found  decorated  with 
paintings.  In  a  recess  at  the  back 
was  a  small  base  which  sustained  either 
a  figure  or  an  urn  ;  over  it  was  found 
the  following  inscription,  M.  Cerrinius 
JRestitutus  Augustalis.  Loco  D.  D.  D, 
The  same  inscription  was  repeated  on 
an  altar  which  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  niche,  but  which  has  been  removed. 
A  beautiful  tripod  supported  by  satyrs 
was  found  here.  Hence  it  is  supposed 
that  the  niche  was  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment and  Sacellum.  Mazois,  not  aware 
of  the  inscriptions,  imagined  that  it  was 
an  cedicula  or  small  shrine  to  the  tute- 
lary genius  of  the  roads.  The  idea  that 
it  was  a  sentry-box  arose  from  the  dis- 
coveiT  of  a  soldier's  skeleton  within  it. 
The  facts  we  have  just  mentioned  are 
quite  at  variance  with  this  idea ;  and, 
moreover,  there  is  no  such  building  as  a 
sentry-box  at  any  of  the  other  gates,  or 
on  any  part  of  the  walls  which  are  at 
present  visible ;  but  as  this  skeleton 
was  fully  armed,  with  his  helmet  on  his 
head  and  his  hand  still  grasping  his 
lance,  it  has  been  supposed  thiut  he  was 
on  duty  at  the  adjoining  gate.  From 
its  proximity  to  Vesuvius,  this  quar- 
ter must  have  been  the  first  which  felt 
the  ejffects  of  the  eruption ;  and  when 
the  fiery  storm  thickened  around  him, 
the  hero,  faithful  to  his  trust,  may 
liave  taken  shelter  in  this  buildinff, 
rather  than  follow  his  fellow  citi- 
zens who  were  escaping  by  the  other 
gates. 

*  Merculaneum  Oate  (1763).— This 
gate  was  the  most  important  entrance 
to  the  city.  The  arch  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared ;  but  enough  of  the  other 
parts  remains  to  show  that  it  had  a 
roadway  14j  ft.  wide,  and  two  side 
entrances  for  foot  passengers,  each 
of  wliich  was  4  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  10  ft. 
high.  The  heiglit  of  the  central  open- 
ing can  hardly  have  been  less  than  20  ft. 
The  architecture  of  the  gate  is  entirely 
Roman,  and  is  built  of  b^vit  •«isv^\s5N'*» 
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portcullis,  lowered  by  grooves  whicli 
still  exist  in  the  piers  ;  and  on  the 
inner  was  closed  by  folding  doors, 
working  upon  pivots  in  holes  which 
are  still  visible  in  the  pavement.  Be- 
tween the  portcullis  and  the  inner 
door  the  space  was  open,  forming  a 
division  from  the  pavement,  and  open 
above,  making  the  gate  a  double  one, 
80  that,  in  the  event  of  the  portcullis 
being  carried,  the  besieged  could  throw 
down  missiles  on  their  assailants,  be- 
fore they  had  time  to  force  the  inner 
entrance.  The  whole  was  covered  with 
white  stucco,  on  which  were  found 
written  in  red  or  black  letters,  an- 
nouncements of  gladiatorial  games  and 
public  notices.  A  marble  sun-dial 
was  found  outside  the  gate,  in  the  angle 
formed  bv  the  left  entrance  and  the 
wall.  On  the  left  of  this  gate  is  one  of 
the  best  preserved  portions  of  the  walls 
of  Pompeii,  a  fine  specimen  of  an- 
cient masonry,  consisting  of  horizontal 
courses  of  blocks  of  the  older  volcanic 
tufa,  similar  to  that  quarried  about 
Naples. 


II.  Street  of  Herculaneum. — On  en- 
tering the  gate,  the  street  ascends,  and 
Sroceeds  by  three  curves  to  the  Forum, 
'he  houses  on  the  rt.  appear  to 
have  been  erected  along  the  wall 
towards  the  sea.  On  the  1.  the 
houses  are  arranged  in  quadrilateral 
blocks,  or  islands,  separated  by  the 
transverse  streets  which  communicate 
with  the  main  thoroughfares,  forming 
what  the  Romans  called  "islands  of 
houses."  Immediately  on  the  inside  of 
the  gate,  on  the  1.,  are  the  Stejps  or 
Btairs  leading  to  the  walls.  ^ 

Souse  of  the  Triclimwn  (1787).— 
Close  to  the  steps  is  a  house  on  a 
small  scale,  consisting  of  a  passage, 
a  sittmg-room,  a  servants'  room  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  a  kitchen, 
a  laraHwnf  containing  a .  represen- 
tation of  a  bed  on  which  the  goddess 
is  reposing,  and  a  court  which  was 
covered  with  trellia-work,  08  the  holes 
^r  the  beams  are   Btill   risible.     In 


one  comer  is  a  large  stone  triclinium, 
from  which  the  house  derives  its  name  ; 
above,  there  was  apparently  one  bed- 
room and  a  terrace. 

Inn  of  AlbinuSi  also  called  of  Julius 
Polybius,  from  his  name  found  written 
on  the  walls  (177t)). — The  first  house 
on  the  rt.,  close  to  the  gate.  The 
checquers  found  on  the  doorposts  ex- 
plain the  character  of  this  house.  The 
entrance  is  by  a  broad  doorway, 
leading  into  an  apartment  which 
was  evidently  an  inn  yard,  as  two  ske- 
letons of  horses,  fragments  of  bits  and 
bridles,  rings  for  fastening  animals,  and 
portions  of  chariot-wheels,  were  found 
in  it.  The  house  contains  several 
apartments  for  the  accommodation  of 
strangers,  a  kitchen,  a  long  cellar,  and  a 
liquor-shop.  On  the  pilaster  of  the 
next  house  is  carved  a  phallus.  It 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  amulets 
and  charms  sold  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  neighbouring  shop,  several  of  which 
were  found  in  it. 

ThermopoUum  (1769). — A  house  for 
the  sale  of  hot  drinks,  nearly  opposite 
to  the  inn,  with  numerous  apartments 
in  the  rear  which  served  probably 
as  drinking-rooms,  as  one  of  the 
walls  contained  announcements  of  the 
festivals  of  the  day.  The  shop  itself 
contained  a  furnace,  steps  for  arranging 
the  glasses,  and  a  marble  counter, 
which,  when  uncovered,  exhibited  the 
stains  of  the  liquor  and  the  marks  of 
the  glasses.  The  figure  of  Mercury  was 
painted  on  various  parts  of  the  house. 
Some  of  the  waUs  were  covered  with 
names,  scratched  by  the  customers 
upon  the  plastering  which  covered 
other  names  of  previous  scribblers.  The 
establishment  belonged,  as  told  by  an 
inscription,  to  a  certain  Perennius  Nim- 
phorSis. 

JBCouse  of  the  Vestals  (1769).-- A 
double  house,  occupying  the  whole  space 
between  2  streets,  comprising  avestibulo 
an  atrium  with  the  usual  apartments 
on  each,  side,  a  triclinium,  formerly 
xicbly  ]paved  mt\i.  Toowius*  «A  ^^^si- 
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rated  with  pictures  by  no  means  in 
accordance  with  the  name  given  to  it. 
The  pavement  of  several  of  the  rooms 
was  formed  of  fine  mosaics  which  have 
been  removed  to  Naples  j  one,  however, 
still  remains  at  the  threshold  of  the 
second  house,  to  welcome  the  visitor 
with  the  word  Salve,  The  walls  of 
several  of  the  bed-rooms  and  cabinets 
were  richly  painted  with  arabesques  and 
other  decorations.  In  one  of  them  a 
quantity  of  female  ornaments  and  the 
skeleton  of  a  dog  were  found.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  house  is  a  room  called 
the  larariuntt  with  3  niches,  containing 
an  altar.  When  first  exc-avated,  the 
kitchen  and  offices  were  found  filled 
with  fruits,  com,  and  amphorse. 
Several  skeletons  were  found  behind 
this  house. 

House  of  the  Surgeon  (1771).  —  A 
single  atrium  with  numerous  apart- 
ments at  the  sides  and  a  garden  belund ; 
the  walls  of  the  former  painted  with  ar- 
chitectural designs,  arabesques,  and  com- 
partments containing  figures.  Several 
of  the  surgical  instruments  now  in  the 
Museum  were  found  here. 

Custom  Souse,  Telonium,  or  Pondera- 
Hum  (1788). — ^A  doorway  leading  into 
a  court,  in  which  a  number  of  balances 
and  weights  were  found, — several  of 
the  latter  in  marble,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, c  PON  TAii  {Centum  Fonderis 
Talentum) ;  others  in  lead,  with  the 
words  Em^  and  Mabehis,  "Buy  and 
you  shall  have  ;'*  one  of  the  balances 
had  an  inscription,  stating  that  it  had 
been  verified  at  the  Capitol  in  the  8th 
Consulate  of  Vespasian  and  6th  of 
Titus.  Behind  is  an  unpaved  court, 
in  which  the  skeletons  of  two  horses 
with  bronze  bells  for  the  neck  were 
found. 

Soap  Factory  (1786). — A  small  shop, 
which  contained  heaps  of  lime  and 
other  materials  used  in  making  soap, 
vats,  evaporating  pans,  and  moidds. 

Tavern  of  Phcehus  (1786).— A  house 
near  the  corner  of  the  atreet,  which  was 


formerly  called  ThermopoUumy  a  name 
once  given  to  all  the  shops  which  had 
furnaces  for  heating  liquids.  Tlie  ske- 
letons of  a  man  and  of  two  animals 
were  found  in  it,  and  an  inscription 
stating  that  "Phoebus  and  his  cus- 
tomers soHcit  M.  Holconius  Priscus 
and  C.  Q^ulus  Rufiis  the  duumvu's." 

Public  Fountain  (1788),  placed  at 
the  junction  of  three  streets ;  it  is  a 
small  basin,  with  a  castellum,  or 
circular-headed  reservoir.  Opposite  this 
fountain  is  the 

Souse  of  the  Dancing  CH^ls  (1809), 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  pic- 
tures of  the  Four  Danzatrici,  which 
covered  the  atrium.  This  and  the  two 
following  houses  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  have  formed  one  mansion. 

III.  We  now  turn  down  the  street 
on  our  1.,  at  the  back  of  the  houses 
which  we  have  just  examined. 

Souse  of  Narcissus  (1811),  formerly 
called  the  House  of  Apollo,  from  the 
bronze  statuette  with  silver  strings 
found  in  it.  The  modem  name  is  de- 
rived from  a  graceful  picture  of  Narcis- 
sus. The  peristyle  and  its  columns  are 
very  elegant  the  hollows  in  the  low 
wafi  which  fills  the  intercolumniations 
are  supposed  to  have  contained  flowers. 
From  the  surgical  instruments,  oint- 
ments, and  lint  found  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  the  house  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  a  surgeon. 

IV.  We  return  hence  to  the  Trivium 
and  Fountain  in  the  Street  of  Hercu- 
laneum,  upon  which  opens 


A  Public  Bakehouse  (1809),  at  the 
angle  of  the  House  of  Sallust,  the  pro- 
prietor of  which  no  doubt  let  it  to  ad- 
vantage, as  Cato  tells  us  that  the  millers 
of  Pompeii  were  in  great  repute.  This 
bakehouse,  which  is  smaller  than  one 
we  shall  have  to  describe  shortly, 
contains  3  large  mUIa  axvd  ^  ^vsva^kssst 
one,  t\ie  oncsv  '^\>iJtv  \wc»  \stw\s^  Vs^ 
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the  cistern,  the  store-room,  &c.  When 
first  opened,  the  com,  the  water- vessels, 
and  the  amphorae  containing  the  flour, 
were  all  in  their  places. 

*  Sause  ofSallust  (1809),  one  of  the 
largest  residences  in  the  Streefr  of  Her- 
culaneum,  so  called  from  the  inscription, 
c.  SALLUST,  M.F.,  painted  on  the  outer 
wall,  formerly  called  the  House  of 
ActiBoUj  from  a  fresco  on  the  waU  of 
the  peristylum,  is  one  of  the  largest 
mansions  in  Pompeii,  and  stood  on  the 
Via  Domitiana.  It  occupies  a  very 
considerable  area,  and  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  streets,  the  front  of 
the  ground-floor  being  occupied  by 
shops.  When  excavated  it  bore  marks 
of  having  been  rifled  of  its  portable 
treasures  after  the  eruption*  The 
arrangement  of  the  building  and  the 
details  of  its  different  apartments  are 
described  at  length  in  all  the  great 
works  on  Pompeii.  The  entrance-door 
is  flanked  by  pilasters  with  stucco  capi- 
tals, one  of  which  represents  Silenus 
teaching  a  young  faun  to  play  upon 
the  pipe.  On  each  side  are  shops, 
one  for  the  sale  of  oil;  the  atrium 
has  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  and  an 
impluvium.  Surrounding  are  highly- 
decorated  apartments,  one  of  which 
serves  as  an  ante-chamber  to  a  hall  on 
the  1.,  supposed  to  have  been  a  winter 
triclinium.  The  tabUnum  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  atrium  opens  on  a  portico 
of  fluted  Doric  columns,  which  borders 
a  garden-ground,  70  ft.  by  20,  the  cen- 
tre of  which  was  paved,  the  flowers 
being  arranged  in  boxes.  The  walls 
were  painted  to  represent  trellis-work, 
creepers,  birds,  and  fountains.  In  one 
corner  is  a  summer  triclinium,  with  a 
round  table  of  marble  in  the  middle 
and  apertures  above  for  the  beams 
of  the  trellis.  The  walls  were  painted 
with  a  frieze  at  the  top,  representing 
the  eatables  used  at  a  feast,  but  every 
trace  of  this  painting  has  perished.  In 
the  other  corner  of  the  garden  is  a 
small  stove  for  heating  water,  supposed 
^o  mark  the  position  of  a  bath.  On 
the  rt.  of  the  atniun  is  a  Tenereiim.  'It 
ro22sM9  of  a  sin  nil  court,  eiirrouiidfed  by 


a  portico  of  octagonal  columns,  a  sacra- 
rium  dedicated  to  Diana,  two  sleeping- 
rooms  at  the  sides  with  windows  look- 
ing into  the  court,  a  triclinium,  a 
kitchen,  a  water-closet,  and  a  stair- 
case leading  to  a  terrace  above  the 
portico.  Every  part  is  elaborately  de- 
corated, and  the  paintings  are  appro- 
priately expressive  of  the  uses  to  which 
the  apartments  were  applied.  The  walls 
of  the  court  are  painted  black  with  rich 
gilt  ornaments ;  the  column^  are  bright 
red.  The  sleeping-rooms  contain  pic- 
tures of  Mars,  Venus,  and  Cupid,  and 
the  entire  wall  at  the  back  of  the  court 
is  covered  with  a  large  painting,  repre- 
senting the  story  of  Diana  and  Actaeon. 
In  the  adjoining  lane  was  found  the 
skeleton  of  a  young  female ;  she  had 
four  rings  on  one  of  her  fingers,  set 
with  precious  stones ;  five  gold  brace- 
lets, two  earrings,  and  thirty-two  pieces 
of  money  were  lying  near  her.  Close 
at  hand  were  found  the  skeletons  of 
three  other  females,  who  were  probably 
her  attendants. 

BlacJcsmitVs  Shop^  consisting  of  two 
rooms  ;  in  the  front  one  was  the  forge. 
Different  articles  of  the  owner's  calling 
were  found  here. 

Public  Bakehouse  (1810),  on  the  Via 
Domitiana,  and  upon  a  larger  scale, 
and  more  elaborate  in  its  construc- 
tion, than  the  one  already  described. 
It  has  a  court  36  ft.  by  30,  with  square 
pillars  to  support  the  roof.  Beyond 
the  court  is  the  bakehouse,  33  ft.  by 
26,  containing  four  flour-mills  of  lava. 
The  lower  part,  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
is  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground.  The 
upper,  which  is  shaped  externally  like 
the  compartments  of  an  hour-glass,  is 
hollowed  internally  into  two  cavities, 
the  one  conical  to  receive  the  com,  the 
lower  one  fitting  over  the  projection 
of  the  solid  cone  beneath.  The  upper 
part,  when  first  discovered,  had  an  iron 
frumework,  with  holes  for  the  insertion 
of  wooden  bars,  to  which  asses  and 
sometimes  slaves,  as  both  Plautus  and 
Terence  de&wibe^^erc^^^X.'wi^kfidL^Cor  the 
pxirpoae  oi  tMitmv^  \^.  'Vx^  ^^  ^<iQ\\\ 
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whiuli  is  fluppoBed  to  Imve  Sf I'l  oil 
tis  a  stable,  a  jawboni),  and  frBgim^iii^ 
of  au  aas'a  sleleton,  were  fouinl,  Fii 
others  were  the  OTena,  the  stone  ItitaJ- 
iiig-troughs,  the  ash-pit,  tile  oiateni,  uiid 
vessels  for  holding  water.  On  one  of 
the  piers  was  a  painting  represfiiting 
an  altar  with  the  guardiaii  serjifiila, 
and  two  bii^s  chasing  large  flies. 

Academy  of  Mudc  (I8I0),  so  ciillLa 
because  it  was  covered  with  paJuliiig'i 
representing  iastrLunents  of  musii;  und 
tnieio  scenes. 

Rouse  of  JnUm  Po^Siu*  {180S-17). 
— A  large  house  of  3  stories,  on  I  Iid  rl. 
of  the  street,  opposite  the  house  of  rfiil- 
lust,  built  on  an  elevation  slopmg  to- 
ivarda  the  ancient  beach  The  floor  b^ 
which  we  enter  le  level  with  the  Btreit 
It  presents  the  usual  arrangement  of  a 
>c?=libule  and  atnuiB  opening  on  n  lir 
race,  a  peristyle,  and  tho  ord  i  nri 
privafo  apartments  Under  th  t  r 
rsi¥  are  a  bath,  a  saloon,  a  \x\  li 
mum,  &c  Second  them  is  R  f  r 
race  overlooking  a  large  court  '^i  i 
rounded  by  porticos,  with  a  resi  1 1 1 
m  the  centre  Below  is  another  II  i 
containing  the  hatha,  and  the  dark  II 
m^hiehthe  slaves  were  perhaps  lo  I^lJ, 
Manj  of  the  rooms  were  decorated  witli 
mosaics  and  other  ornaments  of  i>i'l>ii  t 
beauty,  but,  like  all  the  earlier  esc.un- 
tions  on  this  aide,  the^  were  filltU  up 
nod  greatly  injured  before  the  situ  iva? 
opened  the  second  time. 

Near  here  has  been  formed  a  *  Tem- 
porary -Ifuseuin,  which  contains  tlio 
casta  of  the  bodies  discovered  in  ISHl, 
of  several  human  akeletons,  and  uf 
(liOercnt  animals,  siii:h  as  dogs,  tiUj, 
horses,  of  shells,  &b. 

lIo\ae  of  Tkree  Floort  (1775-80').— 
Adjoining  this  is  an  eitenaive  building 
which  bears  this  name,  as  tho  3ocw 
liave  been  preacrred  entire.  It  il  sup- 
posed to  haTe  belonged  also  to  I'cl,!'- 
biua,  as  inscriptions  in  which  lii^ 
name  ocomred  were  found  among  the 
niins.  It  has  a  laive  Corinthian  pu- 
m(r/e  of  arcades  and  piers,  witti  two 


'  festibules  communicating  with  the 
street  and  the  atrium.  Tlie  arcades 
have  square  apertures  for  windows 
which  appear  to  have  been  glazed. 

At  this  point  the  street  branches  into 
two— that  on  the  rt.  is  not  yet  cleared ; 
the  1.  leads  into  the  Street  of  the  Baths, 
nnd  from  there  to  the  Forum. 

Apothfcary'i  Shop  (1809),  at  the 
iingie  of  this  Trivium.  On  the  outer 
wall  is  a  painting  of  a  large  serpent  a« 
(he  yeniiu  loci.  Several  glasses  and 
phials,  containing  medicinal  prepara- 
tions, were  found  in  this  shop. 

Thermopolinm  or  Tavera  of  Foriu- 
jtata,  at  the  comer  of  the  neit  Trivium, 
a  shop  of  the  usual  character,  with  a 
liounter,  upon  which  are  still  marks  of 
the  Tcsels  that  stflod  upon  it,  covered 
and  faced  with  marble,  and  the  walls 
pAmted  m  blue  panels  with  red  bor- 
ders    In  front  ol^it  is  a 


V  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  N.,  down  a 
street  called  of  the  Ramparts,  whlcli, 
^tending  from  the  city  wall,  here  611» 
into  th6  main  thortmghfare,  beginning 
-  at  thebottom,  with  the 


Moute  of  lAe  Fainted  Coltimnt  (1841), 
a  small  hooae,  the  name  of  which  de- 
Hcrihea  its  principal  features. 

Mouse  of  yeptane  (1844),  araall,  but 
remarkable  for  some  pretty  paintings  in 
the  atrium,  and  for  a  marble  implu- 
vium,  with  a  space  round  it  for  plant- 


Jloase  t^  Floaen  (1809),  formerly 
caUed  the  So«*i  of  the  Wild  Soar, 
from  a  mosaic  of  a  Dog  seizing  a  Wild 
Boar  by  the  car,  now  in  the  collec- 
tion of  tJie  Due  d'Aumale.  It  derives 
its  present  name  from  some  graceful 
pictures  representing  nymphs  tiearan. 
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from  an  inscription  in  red  on  the  walls 
of  the  house  opposite.  It  is  small,  and 
its  atrium  is  impluviatmny  or  inclined 
outwards,  so  as  to  throw  the  water  out- 
side instead  of  carrying  it  into  a  cistern 
in  the  centre  of  the  Sloot. 

*  Rouse  ofPansa  (1811-14),  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  interesting  mansions 
in  Pompeii.  It  occupies  an areaof  300  ft. 
by  120,  and  extends  into  4  streets,  the 
front  opening  into  that  of  the  ThermsB. 
The  sides  of  the  grdund-floor  along 
the  3  streets  are  occupied  entirely  by 
shops,  which  we  have  Oioero*s  authority 
for  describing  as  one  of  the  most  lucra- 
tive kinds  of  property  in  Koman  times. 
One  of  these  shops  appears,  from  the 
communication  between  it  and  the  man- 
sion, to  have  been  the  proprietor's 
own  for  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  his 
estates ;  another  is  a  bakehouse  of  the 
usual  character,  with  a  phallus  now  in 
the  Museum,  and  the  inscription  Hie 
habitat  felicitas.  The  principal  en- 
trance to  the  mansion  is  decorated 
with  two  Corinthian  pilasters,  and 
paved  in  mosaic.  On  the  wall 
near  it  were  painted  in  red  letters  the 
words  Pansam  Mj>.  Pabatvs  Rogat  ; 
Paratus  being  the  shopman,  who  thus 
invites  customers  to  deal  in  the  adjoin- 
ing shop.  The  interior  presents  the 
usual  arrangement :  —  an  atrium  or 
cavediunhy  with  an  impluvium  in  "the 
centre,  in  coloured  marbles,  and  with 
the  ordinary  apartments  at  the  sides, 
followed  by  a  tablinium  and  fauces, 
opening  into  an  oblong  peris tylum, 
surrounded  by  16  fluted  Ionic  columns, 
with  an  open  court  containing  flower- 
beds and  a  fish-pond  in  the  centre; 
bed-chambers  on  one  side,  a  triclinium 
opening  into  the  garden,  with  a  library 
abutting  on  the  back  walls  of  the  shops 
on  the  other ;  a  passage  on  the  1.  leads 
into  a  kitchen  which  was  supplied  with 
fireplaces  for  charcoal  like  those  now  in 
use.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  building 
£a.cing  the  garden  had  a  portico  of  two 
stories.  The  garden  was  half  as  large 
as  the  mansion,  with  a  reservoir  in  one 
comer  and  the  remaiuB  of  a  fountain  in 
the  centre.    The  entire  building  was 


rich  in  mosaic  pavements  and  mura 
paintings,  but  nearly  all  of  them  have 
^sappeared.  One  very  curious  paint- 
mg  remains  in  the  kitchen,  repre- 
senting the  Lares,  personified  by  two 
serpents  on  each  side  of  an  altar,  sur- 
rounded by  the  elements  of  a  dinner, 
a  pig  for  roasting,  a  ham,  a  string  of 
mullets,  a  spitted  eel,  a  boar's  head, 
thrushes,  &c.  In  one  of  the  bed-rooms 
five  female  skeletons  were  found,  some 
of  them  with  gold  ornaments. 

VI.  The  S.E.  front  of  the  House  of 
Pansa  faces  the  Street  of  the  Baths, 
one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the 
city.  Before  we  notice  the  interest- 
ing objects  contained  in  this  wide 
thoroughfare,  we  shall  return  N. 
towards  the  city  wall,  and  examine 
the  island  of  houses  lying  between 
this  and  the  Street  of  Mercury. 

*  House  of  Apollo  (1838),  at  the 
bottom  of  this  street,  and  dose  to  the 
city  wall,  with  richly  painted  walls, 
a  fountain,  and  a  garden  decorated 
with  Bacchanalian  garlands.  Two  mo- 
saics representing  the  quarrel  of  Aga- 
memnon and  Achilles,  and  Achilles  at 
the  court  of  Lycomedes,  and  the  small 
bronze  statue  of  Apollo  Hermaphrodite 
in  the  Museum,  which  gave  the  house 
its  name,  were  found  in  it.  There  still 
exists  in  the  first  court  a  painting  of 
Apollo,  holding  in  one  hand  a  globe, 
and  in  the  other  a  whip :  several  valu- 
able bronzes  were  found  in  another  part 
of  this  house.  In  a  small  room  at  the 
comer  of  the  inner  court,  are  paintings 
of  Apollo,  Venus,  and  Juno,  with  good 
architectural  decorations;  it  probably 
was  connected  witb  a  bath,  m>m  the 
hot- vapour  tubes  in  the  wall.  Near 
here  are  remains  of  a  fountain  in 
mosaic  and  shell-work.  There  is  a 
pretty  octagonal  cascade  fountain  in 
the  2nd  court,  the  walls  of  which  are 
painted  to  represent  a  garden  with  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  birds ;  round  the  foun- 
tain are  pedestals  for  small  statues,  fto. 

Hmtse  o/  Adotiis,  opening  towards 
[the  Street  <^M.e£C5Qx^  ^^^S^^m tsi^n^ 
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from  a  large  painting  on  the  wall  of  the 
garden,  representing  Adonis  wounded  by 
the  wild  boar  and  comforted  by  Venus, 
with  Cupids  bandaging  his  wounded 
leg,  as  a  modem  surgeon  would  do. 
Another,  in  the  room  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  court,  represents  the 
story  of  Hermaphroditus :  but  both 
have  suffered  considerably  from  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere.  In  the  two 
adjoining  houses  were  fomid  14  silver 
vessels,  some  of  which  were  adorned 
with  bas-rehefs  of  Cupids  and  satyrs. 

House  of  the  Small  Fountain  (1827), 
from  a  fountain  encrusted  with  mo- 
saics and  shell-work,  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  inner  peristyle,  of  which 
the  leaden  pipes  and  brass  cocks  are 
still  visible.  The  water  issued  from 
the  mouth  of  a  comic  mask.  There 
is  a  painting  of  the  birth  of  Bacchus 
on  one  of  the  walls,  and  some  good 
landscapes.  The  small  bronze  statue 
of  the  Fisherman,  now  in  the  Museo 
Nazionale,  was  found  in  front  of  it. 
The  remains  of  two  staircases  show 
that  there  was  an  upper  story. 

*  Souse  of  the  Great  Fountain  (1827)» 
a  handsome  but  irr^ular  atrium,  50 
ft.  by  40,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre 
of  the  peristyle,  more  remarkable  for  its 
size  and  singidarity  than  for  its  beauty 
or  good  taste.  It  consists  of  a  large 
semicircular  niche,  encrusted  with  mo- 
saics and  shell-work  of  different  colours, 
chiefly  of  birds,  and  ornamented  with 
a  comic  mask  of  marble  in  high  relief 
on  each  side.  The  water  of  the  foun- 
tain issued  from  beneath  a  mosaic  mask, 
pouring  over  a  small  waterfall.  On  a 
pedestal  in  the  basin  was  the  small 
bronze  Cupid  holding  a  goose,  now  in 
the  Museum.  Following  the  Street  of 
Mercury  is 

The  Fullonica  (1827),  the  House  of 
the  Dyers  and  Scourers,  a  very  curious 
building,  which  has  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  the  important 
Koman  trades.  It  has  an  atrium  sur- 
rounded by  a  portico,  with  a  fountain 
between  two  of  the  pilasters,  on  which 


open  numerous  apartments  contain- 
ing the  vats  for  the  dyes,  fire-places 
for  hot  water,  ovens  for  drying  the 
cloth,  &c.  The  pilaster,  on  which  were 
represented  men,  women,  and  boys  en- 
gaged in  the  various  operations  of  the 
trade,  is  now  in  the  Museo  Nazionale. 
Ketuming  from  here  to  the  Street  of 
the  Baths  is  the 

*  House  of  the  Tragic  Foet^  oppo- 
site the  Therm®  (1824-26),  called 
also  the  House  of  Homkr  and  of 
tlie  Cave  Canem,  one  of  the  smallest 
but  most  elegant  private  dwellings 
in  Pompeii.  When  it  was  first  dis- 
covered, it  became  celebrated  through- 
out Europe  for  the  variety  and  beauty 
of  its  paintings ;  but  most  of  its 
treasures  have  now  been  removed  to 
the  Museum.  From  one  of  these 
paintings  representing  a  male  figure 
reading  fr'om  a  scroll,  and  from  the 
mosaic  of  the  Choragus  instructing  the 
actors,  the  house  has  been  called  that  of 
the  Tragic  Poet.  The  large  number  of 
rings,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  chains,  and 
ornamental  jewellery  in  gold,  coins  and 
other  articles  in  silver,  portable  stoves 
and  lamps  in  bronze,  which  were  found 
in  it,  should  rather  have  suggested  that 
it  was  the  house  of  a  silversmith.  Ex- 
ternally, the  lower  part  presents  to  the 
street  a  dead  wall  divided  into  square 
panels  painted  red;  the  upper  floor 
had  windows  opening  on  the  street  6^ 
ft.  above  the  pavement,  and  measuruig 
3  ft.  by  2.  The  door  turned  on  pivots, 
the  bronze  sockets  of  which  still  remain. 
On  the  floor  of  the  threshold  was  the 
mosaic  of  a  dog  chained,  with  the  in- 
scription Gave  Canem,  Beware  of  the 
dog,  now  in  the  Museum.  The  internal 
arrangement  of  the  house  is  not  dif- 
ferent from  the  others  we  have  de- 
scribed, but  its  walls  were  decorated 
with  an  unusual  number  of  good 
paintings.  The  atrium,  the  gyuEBceum, 
the  triclinium,  and  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal apartments,  were  covered  with 
paintings,  and  many  of  the  rooms 
were  paved  mtK  xa.o^Kva'fe.    ^^^  '^J^  '^'^ 
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lines  decorated  with  festoons  and  ara- 
besques, and  supporting  a  rich  frieze 
representing  a  Combat  of  Ghreeks  and 
Amazons.  In  one  of  the  larger 
rooms  opening  out  of  the  inner  court 
is  a  good  black  and  white  mosaic  of 
fishes,  with  a  painting  of  Leda  present- 
ing to  her  husband.  Castor,  Pollux,  and 
Helen,  as  new-bom  birds  in  their 
nest.  From  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
ground  near  the  house,  it  is  certain  that 
search  had  been  made  after  the  erup- 
tion for  the  treasures  it  contained. 

Inns. — ^Two  inns  terminated  the 
street  at  this  end.  In  one  of  them 
were  found,  in  1845,  206  large  copper 
coins  of  Gralba,  Yespasian,  and  Tit  as, 
and  42  in  silver.   Beyond  which 

VII.  We  enter  the  Street  of  Mer- 
cury,  and  return  to  the  N.  to  commence 
our  examination  of  the  houses  nearest 
to  the  city  wall. 

Souse  of  InacTius  and  lo  (1829)  has 
a  good  marble  table  in  the  atrium. 

» 

*  Home  of  Meleager  (1829),  called 
also  the  House  of  the  Nereids,  in 
the  Street  of  Mercury.  The  oc- 
currence of  vessels  filled  with  lime 
in  different  rooms,  and  the  freshness 
of  the  decorations,  indicate  that  the 
building  was  undergoing  renovation  at 
the  time  of  the  catastrophe.  The 
arrangements  of  the  interior,  in  con-r 
junction  with  these  repairs,  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  the  house  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  which  has  yet  been  exca- 
vated. On  each  side  of  the  atrium  are 
paintings  of  Meleager  and  Mercury.  In 
the  atrium,  the  impluvium  is  remarkable 
for  its  fountain  and  pedestal  of  mar- 
bles, with  a  marble  table  behind,  rest- 
ing upon  winged  griffons.  On  the  1. 
of  this  opens  a  large  court,  in  a  room 
out  of  which  the  walls  were  coloured 
yellow,  above  a  red  pUnth,  having  a 
painting  in  the  centre.  The  bedrooms 
on  the  other  side  of  the  atrium  were 
lighted  bj  windows  inserted  above 
the  doorways,  and  If  end  richly  decorated 
iri^Ji  Arabesques.  A  hrge  triclinium 
completer  the  building  on  that  side. 


Passing  from  the  atrium,  we  reach  the 
most  magnificent  peristylum  which  has 
been  discovered  at  Pompeii.  The  holes 
in  the  marble  threshold  show  that  it 
was  separated  from  the  atrium  by  a 
door  of  four  folding  leaves.  The  Spa- 
cious area  contains  24  columns ;  at  the 
base  of  each  was  an  iron  ring  for  fast- 
ening the  lines  that  held  the  awning 
over  the  impluvium  in  the  centre, 
which  was  evidently  used  as  a  fish- 
pond, and  was  so  arranged  that  the 
water  of  a  fotmtain  fell  over  seven  steps, 
forming  a  miniature  cascade.  Along 
the  margin  is  stiU  to  be  seen  a  deep 
channel  in  which  were  found  remains 
of  shrubs.  The  walls  of  the  porti- 
coes were  covered  with  pictures,  many 
of  which  have  been  removed.  The 
best  that  remains  represents  the 
Judgment  of  Paris.  At  the  back 
of  the  peristyle,  facing  the  foun- 
tain, are  two  noble  apartments,  one  of 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  tiers  of 
columns.  The  upper  one  is  surmounted 
by  a  gallery,  which  rests  on  arches 
springing  from  the  capitals  of  the 
lower  columns,  the  arches  being  small 
segments  of  a  circle ;  the  only  instance, 
perhaps,  in  a  building  of  this  date,  iu 
which  the  architrave  was  abandoned,  in 
order  that  the  columns  might  be  united 
by  a  series  of  arches.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  mansion  on  this  side,  is  a  second 
triclinium,  paved  in  mosaic. 

House  of  the  Centaur  (1830),  called 
also  the  Hou^e  of  Meleager  and  Ata- 
lanta,  or  of  Apollo,  is  an  interest- 
ing mansion,  which  was  also  under 
repair  at  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  the  city.  The  principal  features  of 
the  building,  as  it  now  appears,  are 
the  Corinthian  atrium ;  the  singular 
apartment  with  a  window  in  whose 
marble  framework  traces  of  an  iron 
grating  arc  still  visible  j  the  venereum, 
containig  an  apartment  with  Q-recian 
pilasters  and  a  Doric  cornice ;  the  tri- 
clinium with  a  window  looking  out 
upon  a  garden,  and  the  site  of  the  gar- 
den itsetf,  now  ruined  by  the  fall  of  the 
cellatft  beiic»fc\i  *\V,\iuV1c^TQ»:fMi3c^ft^'wW^ 
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tlie  slirubs  with  which  it  was  planted. 
The  mosaics  and  pictures  with  which 
the  mansion  was  profusely  decorated 
were  found  in  a  remarkable  state  of 
preservation ;  but  everything  of  in- 
terest, inclijding  the  painting  of  Me- 
leager  and  Atalanta,  has  been  removed 
to  Naples. 

*  House  of  Castor  and  Pollux  (1829- 
30),  in  <ihe  Street  of  Mercury, 
known  also  as  that  of  the  QucBstoVy 
6r  of  the  Dioscuri;  a  house  of  great 
magnificence  and  size,  and  decorated 
with  elegance.  It  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct houses,  separated  by  a  peristyle, 
which  seems  to  have  been  common  to 
both.  XJnhke  most  of  the  other  houses 
in  Pompeii,  the  exterior  exhibits  a 
certain  attention  to  minute  orna- 
ment and  finish  which  characterises 
the  interior.  The  fa9ade  is  unusually 
decorated ;  the  stucco  with  which  it 
is  covered  being  worked  in  panels  and 
cornices,  formed  by  stamped  ornaments 
of  the  same  mat^ial  picked  out  with 
colour.  At  the  entrance  doorway  is  a 
bas-reUef  of  Mercury  running  away  with 
a  purse.  On  the  sides  of  the  vestibule  are 
paintings  of  the  Dioscuri.  The  atrium, 
40  ft.  on  each  side,  has  a  Corinthian 
peristyle  of  12  columns,  with  an  im- 
pluvium  and  fountain  in  the  centre. 
The  walls,  which  are  coloured  red  and 
yellow,  are  covered  with  paintings  of  ara- 
besques, landscapes  and  figures.  In  the 
left  angle  is  a  small  room,  in  which  were 
found  two  very  large  and  higlily  orna- 
mented wooden  chests,  lined  with  bronze 
and  bound  with  iron.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  depositories  of 
the  money  collected  as  taxes,  and  from 
tliis supposition  the  buildinghas  derived 
the  name  of  the  House  of  the  Qusestor, 
though  there  is  no  proof  that  a  small 
town  like  Pompeii  ever  had  an  officer 
of  that  rank.  They  were  found  securely 
fastened  to  a  sohd  plinth  cased  with 
marble,  and  were  closed  by  strong 
bronze  locks.  When  first  excavated, 
fifty  gold  and  silver  coins  dropped 
tlnrough  the  decayed  woodwork  of  the 
bottom^  hut  these  must  have  formed  a 
rerjr  small  portion  of  their  treasures, 


for  they  had  been  rifled  ages  before. 
Whoever  he  may  have  been  who  was 
thus  anxious  to  rescue  the  buried  gold, 
the  walls  now  standing  show  that  he 
made  an  error  in  hid  calculation,  and 
had  to  exercise  considerable  ingenuity 
and  labour  to  repair  it.  In  excavating 
from  above,  he  entered  the  adjoining 
room,  and  instead  of  retracing  his  steps 
and  renewing  his  excavations  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  feet,  which  would 
have  brought  him  into  the  apartment 
he  was  seeking,  he  preferred  to  cut 
through  the  massive  wall  of  the  atrium, 
and  extract  the  money  by  breaking  a 
hole  in  the  chest  which  stood  on  the 
other  side  of  it.  This  proceeding  in- 
dicates an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  spot,  while  the  evident  reluctance 
to  make  a  second  excavation  suggests 
the  idea  that  the  explorer  was  anxious 
not  to  attract  attention  to  his  work. 
Beyond  this  room  is  the  tablinum, 
with  its  pavement  of  white  mosaic 
edged  with  black,  the  walls  deco- 
rated with  brilliancy.  Several  of  the 
adjoining  rooms  are  likewise  richly 
decorated.  In  the  rear  is  a  i)oric 
colonnade  opening  upon  a  garden. 
The  walls  of  this  colonnade  were  deco- 
rated with  paintings,  mostly  of  tragic 
scenes  m  the  theatre.  The  wall  of  the 
garden  facing  the  house  was  painted 
to  represent  a  garden ;  one  of  the 
walls  was  covered  with  a  trellis,  the  sup- 
ports of  which  still  remain.  Passing 
over  the  minor  apartments  on  the 
rt.,  we  enter  a  splendid  court,  called 
the  Court  of  the  Piscina.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  colonnade  formed  of  4 
columns  on  each  side,  with  antcB  at 
the  angles ;  the  centre  at  the  end 
was  occupied  by  a  fish-pond  with 
a  fountain,  the  rest  was  surrounded 
by  a  flower-garden.  On  two  of 
the  antse  were  two  of  the  most  cele- 
brated paintings  now  at  Naples,  the 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  and  Medea 
contemplating  the  Murder  of  her 
Children.  On  one  of  the  others  was 
the  well-known  one  of  a  Dwarf 
leading  a  M-oiotc^ .     M.  'Ci^a  ^-^-^fe^os^^ 

\  size,  Yr\^c\iN^«.^  oV^^^^^s^  10^^^%^^^^^ 
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the  marble  sockets  of  which  are  still  from  a  painting  in  the  room  on  the  rt. 

visible.     In  the  centre  of  the  floor  was  of  the  prothyrum.     It  has   an  oblong 

the  mosaic  of  the  Lion  crowned  by  portico   of  large   size,   supported    by 

young  Cupids  with  garlands  of  flowers,  columns,    overlooking   a    garden  sur- 

now  in  the  Museum.  rounded  by  niches  and  pedestals  for 

statues,  with    an  ^dicula   or    small 

Thermopolivm  or  Tavern  (1832),  a  temple  between  two  foimtains  at  its 
building  so  called  from  the  number  of  extremity, 
booking  vessels,  tripods,  pots,  and  pans 

of  bronze  and  earthenware  which  were  ^^^^  of  Flora  and  Zephyrus  (1827), 

found  m  It.     In    the    room  openmg  ^  jarge  house  abutting  on  the  Street  of 

upon  the  street  is  a  counter  with   3  ^^e  Baths,  and  described  as  the  House 

amphorffi,   and  covered    with  marble,  ^^  ^^  BacchatUes,  and  the  House  of 

beyond  which    opens    what    may    be  ^^  gj^     ^he  latter  from  a  painting  at 

called  the  parlour  or  dnnkmg-room  of  ^^^    entrance    of   one  of  the    shops 

the  customers.    The  walls  were  covered  ^^^y^               ^y^^  ^^^^  A^^     r^^^ 

with  pamtmgs  of  a  voluptuous  charac-  ^^^^^     ^^     is     derived    from     a 

ter,  froni  which  the  house  has   been  ^^^j^    ^^  Zephyrus  and  Flora,  now 

also  called  the  Xwj9a»ar.    Two  of  them,  Removed  to   the  Museum.    The  walls 

however,  are  unobjectionable,  and  re-  ^^e  in  better  preservation  than  those 

present  one  a  drinkmg  scene,  in  which  ^^  ^^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^   ^j^^g 

two  of   the  men    wear    capotes    hke  From  their  height  and  from  the  arrange- 

the  fishermen  of  the  present  day ;  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^he  decorations,  it  appears  to 

hquor  IS  served  in  a  basm  like  a  punch-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^3  j^j^     SomTgood 

bowl,    and    drinkmg-homs    are    used  ^intings  were  found  m  the  atrium; 

instead  of  glasses      On  a  row  of  pegs  ^^e  was  the  sittmg  figure  of  Jupiter  on 

above  are  suspended  various  kinds  of  ^^^      .^^^  ^^^J  ^:^^^  ^  glorf  round 

eatables    some  of  them  preserved  m  his  head.     The  cistern,  with  a  ^ver  of 

nets,  and  one  bearing  some  resemblance  ^.^^^    ^^^^  ^^   decorated  with 

to  a  strmg  of  sausages  ;  the  scratches  ^^^^^^  ^^^^      representing  two  large 

cmthewaUldokveryhkethekndlord's  niasks,  a  river,  and  grifi^ons    Four  iron 

'TV  T^^  ^^^'  ^1"  "^1  represents  tii-es  of  chariot-wheSs,  similar  to  those 

a  4-wheeled  wine-cart  with  a  curricle  ^^^  ^           ^^^  ^^^  ^            the 

bar,  trom  which  the  two  horses  are  • 
detached.    The  cart  is  filled  with  a  huge 

wine-skin  bag,  from  the  leg  of  which  a  -.^^t   ttt            j.             •    i.    ai.    -kt 

man  and  boy  are  fiUing  amphor».  ^  ^III.  We  now  turn  ^m  to  the  N. 

*'                 or  by  the   Street  of  the  Faun,  runiung 


covery  of  five  skeletons  among  its  ruins,  ^^°.^^^'    .     ^^.^^a  ;«  +v.;-  «„««*..«  r.f 

with  several  bracelets  and  rings  of  gold,  ^"^^!f  *^  ^  ^^^^^^  m  this  quarter  of 

and  coins  of  gold,  sUver,  and  bronze,  ^^e  city, 
not  as  usual  lying  on  the  pavement,  but 

buried   in  the  accumulated  materials  House  of  the  Labyrinth   (1832),   a 

about  12  ft.  above  it.     There  are  some  large  building,  scarcely  surpassed  by 

paintings  representing    the    Bape    of  any  other  which  has  been  discovered. 

Helen,  Hector  and  Andromache,  &c.,  It  derives  its  name  from  the  mosaic  of 

on  the  walls.  Theseus  killing  the  Minotaur,  which 

formed  the  pavement  of  one  of  the 

House  of  the  Anchor  (1826-30),  so  principal    apartments.      One    of    the 

called  from  a  mosaic  of  an  imchor  in  rooms  has  preserved  some  traces  of  its 

tAe  entrance  porch.     It  is  also  called  paintmga,  Oixaow^  which  are  Ariadne 

^e  Miw^  ofAmymone  and  Nept%ne^  and  the  ^a^  oi  TSwoo^.    '^^  -sk^ssc 
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court  of  this  fine  house  is  surrounded 
by  fluted  columns.  Out  of  it  opens  a 
large  triclinium,  having  4  columns  on 
each  side,  an  unusual  thing  in  the 
Pompeian  buildings. 

*  House  of  the  Faun  (1829-31),  called 
also  the  House  of  the  Cheat  Mosaic : 
its  principal  entrance,  from  the  Street 
of  Fortune,  the  continuation  of  that 
of  the  Thermae,  but  entered  also  from  the 
narrow  one  of  the  House  of  the  Laby- 
rinth. These  names  are  derived  from  the 
bronze  statuette  of  the  Dancing  Faun 
and  from  the  great  mosaic  of  the  battle 
of  Issus,  or  Grranicus,  both  now  in  the 
Museo  Nazionale.  It  is  probably  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  of  the 
Pompeian  houses,  though  Httle  remains 
even  of  what  it  exhibited  when  first 
excavated.  It  formed  an  entire  island 
of  buildings  bordering  on  4  streets. 
The  space  usually  occupied  by  pictures 
was  here  filled  with  mosaics,  many  of 
which,  Uke  the  Bacchus  riding  on  a 
tiger,  the  course  of  the  Nile,  with  the 
hippopotamus,  the  crocodile,  the  ibis, 
&c.,  have  evident  reference  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Osiris.  On  each  side  of  the  pro- 
thyrum  or  entrance  are  representations 
in  stucco  of  a  peristyle  with  pigmy 
columns :  the  floor  is  paved  with  a 
handsome  mosaic  of  triangular  pieces 
of  coloured  marbles.  It  was  chiefly  in 
its  mosaic  decorations  that  the  man- 
sion differed  from  the  others.  In  the 
numerous  apartments  were  found  a 
greater  variety  of  furniture  and  domes- 
tic articles  than  in  any  other  house  which 
has  been  examined.  Some  of  the  cook- 
ing utensils  were  of  silver;  the  bronze 
vessels  were  of  unusuAl  elegance  and 
finish ;  and  the  gold  bracelets,  neck- 
laces, and  rings  found  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  venereum  were  rich  and 
massive  beyond  any  other  examples  of 
Pompeian  jewellery.  The  court  in  the 
rear  of  the  House  of  the  Faun  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  in  Pompeii ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  portico  of  48  fluted 
Boric  columns  :  under  one  of  its  porti- 
coes are  numerous  amphone  stiU.  im- 
hedded  in  the  ashea  which  buried  the 
citjr.  Some  skeletons  were  found  in  one 


of  the  rooms.  There  still  exists  a  frag- 
ment of  a  mosaic  of  a  lion  in  an  inner 
chamber. 

House  of  the  Scienziati^  so  ^called 
from  having  been  excavated  during  the 
meeting  of  the  Italian  Association  for 
the  advancement  of  Science  in  1846,  is 
a  large  house  in  the  Street  of  Fortune, 
beyond  that  of  the  Faun.  It  offers 
nothing  now  worthy  of  interest. 

IX.  We  have  completed  our  examin- 
ation of  that  portion  of  the  city  which 
is  comprised  between  the  Herculaneum 
Grate,  the  street  leading  from  it  to  the 
Forum,  the  Street  of  the  Thermae  and 
its  continuation,  and  the  Street  of 
Fortune  leading  to  the  Gate  of  Vesu- 
vius. The  Quadrivium,  foi-med  by  the 
intersection  of  the  Street  of  Fortune 
and  of  that  leading  from  the  Gate  of 
Stabiae  to  that  of  Vesuvius,  was  the 
spot  of  some  of  the  earUest  excavations. 
A  few  objects  have  been  cleared  in  th.e 
line  of  the  Street  of  Nola  on  the  1., 
which  we  notice  here  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  retracing  om*  steps. 

House  of  the  Bronze  JSully  beyond 
that  of  the  §cienziati,  with  an  atrium 
painted  with  garlands  of  fruits  and 
flowers. 

Beyond  this,  numerous  shops  and 
foundations  of  houses  have  been  traced, 
showing  that  the  street  was  bordered 
by  habitations,  but  none  of  them 
are  sufficiently  excavated  or  interesting 
to  detain  us.  About  500  ft.  before  we 
reach  the  gate  towards  Vesuvius  is  the 

House  of  the  Infant  Perseus^  from 
a  picture  representing  Banae  Avith  Per- 
seus at  the  court  of  Polydectes,  in  the 
island  of  Seriphus. 

Shops  and  smaller  houses  (1812). — 
The  street,  a  continuation  of  that  of 
the  Thermae,  and  close  to  the  Nola  Gate, 
is  bordered  by  a  series  of  small  houses  and 
shops  •,  b\it.  m  cQiT\a.^«3^<ewi'6  ^'^'OvNKctxsss^ 

tins  quaa:\,«t  ^«t^  ^^w\  T^wssAssafc^- 
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*  QaieofNola  (1812),  formerly  called 
the  Gate,  of  Ids,  a  single  arch  still 
entire,  21  ft.  high  and  12  wide,  built 
of  rubble  and  brick,  faced  with  stucco. 
This,,  hke  the  Herculaneum  Gate,  was 
double ;  but  the  outer  portion  has  been 
destroyed,  and  what  now  remains  has 
been  rudely  repaired,  probably  at  the 
time  when  the  towers  were  erected. 
The  arch  is  evidently  more  ancient 
than  these  restorations.  The  gate  is 
placed  at  a  distance  of  nearly  50  ft. 
from  the  outer  walls,  so  that  it  was 
approached  on  the  outside  by  a  narrow 
passage,  the  entrance  of  which  was 
fortified  by  two  towers.  Another  pe- 
cuUarity  is  that  it  is  not  at  right  angles 
with  the  direction  of  the  wall,  but  cuts 
through  it  diagonally  in  a  direct  line  with 
the  street.  The  keystone  of  the  arch  on 
the  city  side  has  a  head  of  Isis  sculp- 
tured on  it,  by  the  side  of  which  is  an 
Oscan  inscription,  written  from  rt.  to  1., 
stating  that  C.  Pupidius,  the  Meddix- 
tuticus  and  priest  of  Isis,  erected  it.  On 
the  inner  sides  were  chambers,  supposed 
to  have  contained  wooden  steps  which 
gave  access  to  the  walls. 

X.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  Quadri- 
vitim,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the 
Street  of  Fortune  and  that  leading  to- 
wards the  Gate  of  Stabise,  to  examine 
several  small  houses  which  lie  between 
it,  the  Street  of  the  Augustals,  and  the 
Street  of  Fortune.  First,  however,  we 
have  to  notice  the 

Shops  of  the  Quadrivium  (1845). — 
At  this  junction  of  the  four  streets,  as 
in  many  of  the  neighbouring  quadrivia 
and  trivia,  numerous  shops  appear  to 
have  been  congregated.  Those  exca- 
vated in  1845  contained  a  large  supply 
of  articles  of  merchandise.  Two  of 
them  were  stocked  with  bronze  and  iron 
utensils  for  cooking  and  other  domestic 
purposes ;  another  contained  blocks  of 
marble  and  several  statues,  one  of  which 
represented  the  skeleton  of  a  woman  in 
Bowing  drapery,  supposed  to  represent 
t&e  Goddess  of  Envy. 


from  the  numerous  figures  of  men  and 
animals,  and  double-headed  busts  or 
Hermes  in  bronze,  which  were  found 
in  it.  The  3  following  houses  are  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Street  of  Fortune* 

Souse  of  the  Black  Walls,  from 
the  delicate  and  graceful  ornaments 
on  a  black  ground  in  one  of  the 
apartments,  alternating  with  paintings 
representing  sacrifices  to  Venus,  ]m- 
nerva,  and  Jimo ;  Cupid  and  Psyche,  &c. 

Souse  of  the  Figured  Capitals,  from 
the  pilasters  at  the  entrance  with  capitals 
representing  Fauns  and  Bacchantes. 

Souse  of  the  Chrand  DuJce  of  Tuscany 
(1832),  a  small  house,  remarkable  for 
the  picture  found  in  the  principal  room, 
representing  Zethus  and  Amphion  de- 
taching Dirce  from  the  horns  of  the 
Bull,  by  order  of  Antiope,  and  for  an 
elegant  mosaic  foimtain  with  the  mar- 
ble statue  of  a  Faun. 

*  Souse  of  Ariadne,  sometimes  called 
the  Souse  of  Bacchus,  and  of  the 
Coloured  Capitals,  and  extending  from 
the  Street  of  Fortune  to  the  Street  of  the 
Augustals,  from  which  is  the  entrance  to 
it,  is  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  its 
internal  arrangement,  for  the  sacrarium, 
the  garden  triclinium,  and  several  in- 
teresting paintings  which  were  found  in 
it,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
Ariadne  from  which  it  derives  its  name ; 
Galatea  on  a  Triton  j  Apollo  and 
Daphne  J  and  the  Love-merchant — an 
old  man  leaning  over  a  cage  containing 
several  Cupids,  from  which  he  draws 
out  one  by  the  wings,  and  offers  it  to 
two  yoimg  females  standing  by  bar- 
gaining for  it, 

XI.  A  street  called  the  Vtco  Storto 
separates  this  mass  of  buildings  from 
a  few  houses  excavated  of  late  yeara. 
It  is  sufficient  to  record  their  names  as 
the  Souse  of  Mercury  (1845),  Souse  <if 
the  Quadriga  (1845),  Souse  of  Ja^ 


disarmed  (1844)  (so  caUed  from  a  very 
pretty  picture  of  Cupid  made  prisoner 
by  t-wo  gitVa,  on  oxie  oi^sJCka-^^Hi^^wsd  % 
^<^«^^qf^A^Mronze:Fi^vres,  w>  named  1  Bake'fz  STwp  0-^^^. 
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XII.  "We  now  return  to  the  cen- 
tral Quadriviwn  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Street  of  the  Baths,  and 
those  of  Mercury  and  of  the  Forum. 
At  this  point  are  the  remains  of  a 
Triumphal  Arch^  on  which  stood  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Nero,  now  in 
the  Museum,  forming  a  grand  entrance 
to  the  Street  of  Fortune,  and  cor- 
responding with  another  arch  which 
formed  the  termination  of  the  street 
at  its  junction  with  the  Forum.  At 
this  point  may  be  said  to  conunence 
the  Public  Buildings  of  Pompeii.  First 
of  these,  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  is 
the 

*  TenipleofFoHuneil^2A),9^  small 
Corinth  iah  temple,  erected,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion tells  us,  by  Marcus  TulUus  the  Du- 
umvir, supposed  to  be  a  member  of  Ci- 
cero's family,  and  at  his  own  cost.  The 
steps  in  front  are  broken  by  a  low  wall  or 
podium  supporting  an  altar,  which  was 
protected  by  an  iron  raihng,  the  re- 
mains of  which  are  still  visible.  The 
portico  had  four  marble  columns  in 
front  and  two  at  the  sides ;  hut  they 
had  either  been  removed  after  the  erup- 
tion or  destroyed  by  the  earthquake 
which  preceded  it,  as  no  trace  of  them 
was  found.  The  cella  is  square.  Be- 
hind the  altar  is  a  semicircular  niche, 
containing  a  receptacle  for  the  statue 
in  the  form  of  a  small  Corinthian 
temple.  In  the  ceUa  was  found  a 
female  statue  with  the  face  sawed  off, 
no  doubt  one  of  the  ready-made  figures 
which  were  sold  in  this  state  by  the 
Eoman  sculptors,  in  order  that  the 
features  of  any  particular  goddess  might 
be  added  at  pleasure.  Another  statue 
found  here,  and  attributed  to  Cicero, 
was  a  full-sized  figure  wearing  the  toga 
of  the  Roman  magistracy,  and  interest- 
ing as  having  been  painted  with  the 
costly  dye,  a  mixture  of  purple  and 
violet,  which  appears  thus  early  to 
have  been  the  peculiar  colour  of  the 
higher  order  of  magistrates  and  priests. 
Between  tHis  and  the  Forum  are  some 
smaller  houses,  in  which  have  been 
I'ecently  placed  several  large  oil-jars, 
found  in  oxcarations  near  the  Samo. 


\ 


Opposite   the   Temple  of  Fortune 
are: — 

*   Old    ThermB    or    FnhUc    Baths 
(1824).  —  This    estabUshment    is    of 
considerable  extent,  and  has  a  front- 
age towards  3  streets.    An  insciiption 
in  the  court,  on  the  rt.  of  the  en- 
trance, records  the  dedication  of  the 
baths  at  the  expense  of  GrnsBUs  AU- 
fius  Nigidius  Major,  and  the  games 
and  entertainments  which  took  place 
in  honour  of  the  event  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, combats  of  animals  and  gla- 
diators, scattering  perfumes,  and  the 
luxury  of  an  awning,  vela  erunt,  being 
especially  mentioned.    As  Nero's  inter- 
diction of  theatrical  amusements  did 
not  expire  till  the  year  69,  it  is  in- 
ferred fi'om  this  inscription  that  the 
dedication    took   place    but    a    short 
time    before    the  destruction    of   the 
city.     The  ThermsB  are  divided  into  3 
portions ;   the  1st  containing  the  fur- 
naces and  fuel,  the  2nd  the  baths  for 
men,   the  3rd  those  for  women.    The 
same  furnaces  heated  both   divisions, 
and  were  suppHed  with  water  fi*om  a 
reseiToir  at  a  httle  distance,  the  pipes 
being  carried  across  the  street  upon 
the  Arch,  in  which  their  remains  are 
still  visible.     Fach   set   of  baths  was 
paved  throughout  with  white  and  black 
marble,  and  arranged  on  the  same  plan, 
consisting  of  an  unrobing  room,  a  cold, 
a  warm,  and  a  vapour  bath.    Those  for 
the  men  are  the  largest  and  most  ele- 
gant.   A  vestibule,  surrounded  by  a 
portico,  led,   by  a  corridor  in   which 
500  tora-cotta  lamps  were  found,  into 
the  imrobing    room,  apoch/ierium,    or 
spoliatorium,  an  oblong  chamber,  with 
holes  in  the  wall  for  pegs  on  which  the 
clothes  were  hung,  and  with  stone  seats 
on   three  of  its  sides.     The  roof  was 
vaulted,  and  lighted  at  one  end  by  a 
window  containing  a  single   pane  of 
glass  8  ft.  8  in.  broad,  2  ft.  8  in.  high, 
fragments  of  which  were  found  upon 
the  floor.      Underneath  this  window 
is  a  large  bearded  mask,  in    stucco, 
with  tritons  and  water  nymphs  on  each 
side   of  it.      The    roof   "w*&  ^-akss^R^ 
Beneat\i  VYie  comvsfe  Sa  «iv  «x*toi^«^ 
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composed  of  griffons,  ohimseras,  yases, 
and  Ijres  resting  on  two  dolphins.  At 
one  end  of  this  room  is  a  small  cham- 
ber, supposed  to  be  a  wardrobe.  At 
the  opposite  extremity  is  the  cold 
bath,  or  frigidariinn,  a  circular  cham- 
ber in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  the 
walls  stuccoed  and  painted  yellow, 
with  a  bell-shaped  roof,  which  was  ap- 
parently painted  blue,  and  lighted  by  a 
window  near  the  top,  and  with  four 
large  semicircular  niches  in  the  walls. 
The  cornice  is  decorated  with  reUefs  in 
stucco  on  a  red  ground,  representing 
Cupids  and  warriors  engaged  in  a 
chanot  and  horse  race.  A  flattened 
bronze  tube  brought  water  into  the 
bath,  producing  a  kind  of  douche.  In 
the  centre  is  the  cold  water  basin  of 
white  marble,  12  ft.  10  in.  in  diameter, 
and  2  ft.  9  in.  deep,  with  two  steps 
in  front  of  the  entrance,  and  a  low 
seat  in  the  middle.  The  warm  bath,  or 
tepicUmum,  is  entered  from  theyW^a- 
rktm,  and  nearly  correspopds  with  it 
in  size.  It  has  a  vaulted  ceiling  painted 
red  and  blue,  and  covered  with  rich 
stucco  ornaments  in  medallions,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  figures  and  foliage, 
with  two  very  handsome  medallions  of 
Ganymede  borne  away  by  the  Eagle. 
At  one  end  it  is  pierced  with  a  window 
2  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  3  ft.  wide,  which 
consisted  of  a  bronze  frame  in  which  four 
panes  of  glass  were  fastened  by  screws, 
so  as  to  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure. 
Below  the  cornice  of  the  roof  the  wall, 
which  is  painted  red,  is  divided  into 
nimierous  niches  by  terra-cotta  figures 
of  Atlases,  which  appear  to  have  been 
covered  with  stucco  and  painted.  The 
niches  are  supposed  to  have  held  the 
oil  vessels  and  the  perfumes  of  the 
bathers.  Along  the  sides  of  the  room 
were  bronze  benches,  three  of  which 
may  be  still  seen  ^behind  the  bronze 
brazier,  standing  upon  legs  in  imita- 
tion of  those  of  a  cow,  an  allusion  pro- 
bably to  the  person  whose  name  is  in- 
scribed on  them,  M,  Nigidius  Vaccula^ 
jP.  8.  At  the  end  of  the  room  is 
a]arg0  bronze  brazier,  7  ft.  long  and 
2^  £t.  wide,  lined  with  iron,  but  having 
bronze  bars  to  support  the  charcoal ;  on 


the  front  is  the  figure  of  a  cow  in 
high  relief.  From  this  chamber  we 
pass  into  the  vapour  bath,  or  calidarium^ 
the  length  of  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  precept  of  Vitruvius,  is  twice 
its  width.  It  terminates  at  one  end  in 
a  semicircular  niche,  containing  a  marble 
basin  5ft.  in  diameter,  which  held  the 
warm  water  for  ablutions ;  around  its 
rim  is  an  inscription,  in  bronze  letters, 
recording  its  erection  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  by  order  of  the  Decurions, 
by  Gnseus  MeUssseus  Aper  and  Marcus 
Stajus  Bufus,  duumvirs  of  justice,  at  the 
cost  of  750  sesterces  (6Z.) .  At  the  other 
end  of  the  chamber  is  the  oblong  hot 
bath,  12  ft.  in  length  and  about  2  ft. 
deep,  of  white  marble.  The  ceiliag 
is  composed  of  transverse  fluting ; 
the  cornice  is  supported  by  fluted 
painted  pilasters.  The  temperatiu:e 
of  the  room  was  regulated  by  three 
windows  over  the  niche  of  the  vase ; 
these  were  closed  with  plates  of  bronze, 
by  means  of  chains.  The  walls  and 
floor  are  hollow,  so  as  to  have 
allowed  hot  air  to  circulate  freely 
from  the  furnaces,  which,  as  well  as  a 
large  reservoir  for  supplying  the  baths 
with  water,  may  still  be  examined  in 
situ  on  the  W.  side  of  the  building. 

The  Women's  Baths  are  on  the  other 
side  of  the  furnaces ;  they  are  arranged 
on  the  same  plan  as  those  for  the  men, 
and  are  decorated  in  the  same  manner, 
but  are  not  so  large  or  so  well  pre- 
served. Among  the  objects  discovered 
in  the  rooms  were  a  money-box  and  a 
surgeon's  catheter.  On  leaving  the 
ThermsB  we  enter  the 

Street  of  the  Forum  (1823),  leading 
to  the  Forum,  and  forming  the  continu- 
ation of  the  Street  of  Mercury.  It  is 
200  ft.  long  and  22  ft.  wide,  has  foot- 
paths, and  was  bordered  by  shops, 
apparently  of  a  superior  class.  In 
some  of  them  have  been  placed  large  oil- 
jars,  dug  out  in  excavations  near  the 
Samo.  In  one  house  were  found  articles 
in  glass  and  bronze,  bells,  inkstaacb, 
money-boxes,  dishes,  steelyards,  ^., 
and  a  skeleton  of  a  man  in  tbe  act 
of  escaping  mth.  60  ooins^  a  smaU  plate, 
laiAd  a  aaxyc<sp«xi  oi  «fflN«\  Nwo  o>i\\feT 
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skeletons  were  found  in  the  street.  In 
another  house  were  found,  in  1845, 
in  a  large  room  on  the  ground  floor, 
various  articles  of  office  furniture,  with 
marble  weights  and  coins  of  Q-alba 
and  Vespasian.  The  houses  on  the  E. 
have  been  converted  into  a  temporary 
^Mttseum,  where  the  interesting  objects 
as  they  are  discovered  are  deposited, 
to  be  removed  shortly  to  the  building 
for  the  same  piurpose  near  the  Sea 
Gate.  At  the  S.  end,  forming  the  en- 
trance to  the  Forum,  the  street  was 
spanned  by  a 

Triumphal  Arch  (1823),  built  of  brick 
and  lava,  covered  with  slabs  of  marble, 
and  still  retaining  its  massive  piers ;  each 
decorated  with  two  fluted  Corinthian 
columns,  with  square  niches  between 
them,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
contained  statues  and  fountains.  It 
is  probable  that  this  was  also  sur- 
mounted by  an  equestrian  bronze  statue. 
Large  stones  are  placed  across  the  street 
under  this  arch,  showing  how  the  ap- 
jjroaches  to  the  Forum  were  closed,  as 
we  may  also  see  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Street  of  Abundance,  to  wheeled  vehi- 
cles. The  street  on  the  rt.  contains 
two  shops,  called  the  Milk  Shop  and 
the  School  of  Gladiators  from  in- 
scriptions over  their  doorways. 

Xni.  We  here  enter  on  the  Forums 
which  contains  the  principal  Temples, 
the  Tribunals,  and  other  public  build- 
ings. 

*The  Forum  (1813-18)  is  the  most 
si)acious  and  imposing  spot  in  Pompeii, 
occupying  the  most  elevated  point  of 
the  city,  most  of  the  streets  that  lead 
to  it  ascending  from  the  gates;  it  is 
about  400  yards  from  the  Herculaneum 
Gate,  and  at  about  an  equal  distance 
from  the  Great  Theatre.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  3  sides  by  Doric' columns 
of  greyish-white  limestone,  12  ft.  high 
and  2  ft.  3J  in.  in  diameter.  Above 
this  colonnade  there  appears,  from  the 
traces  of  stairs,  to  have  been  a  terrace. 
On  the  E.  side  are  the  remains  of  an 
older  arcade  and  portico  of  fluted  Doric 
rs:  7/a/y.] 


columns  in  volcanic  tufa,  which  had 
been  damaged  by  the  earthquake  and 
was  in  progress  of  being  rebuilt.  The 
entire  area  was  paved  with  slabs  of 
limestone.  In  front  of  the  columns, 
as  well  as  of  the  portico  on  the  S. 
and  W.  sides,  are  pedestals  for  statues, 
some  of  which,  from  their  size,  must 
have  been  equestrian.  A  few  of  the 
pedestals  still  bear  the  names  of  dis- 
tinguished inhabitants,  among  which 
are  those  of  Fansa,  Scaurus,  Sallust, 
G^llianus,  and  Rufas.  Several  streets 
opened  into  the  Forum,  but  were  closed 
at  night  by  iron  gates,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fragments  of  iron  traceable  at 
the  entrances.  Fontana's  aqueduct 
passes  diagonally  imder  the  pavement, 
cutting  through  the  substructions  of 
the  Temple  of  Venus.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Forum  was  undergoing  an 
entire  restoration  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  the  city  in  a.d.  79,  as 
the  limestone  columns  around,  as  wdl 
as  their  capitals  and  entablature,  are 
in  an  imfinished  state ;  large  blocks  of 
unworked  marble  may  be  seen  about 
it,  especially  one  of  huge  dimensions, 
and  from  Carrara,  in  the  adjoining 
street,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Temple 
of  Venus. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  (1816-17),  an  im- 
posing building  on  an  elevated  base- 
ment at  the  N.  end  of  the  Forum,  oc- 
cupying the  finest  site  in  the  city,  and 
from  its  elevated  position  commanding 
a  magnificent  view  over  Vesuvius,  the 
plain  of  the  Samo,  and  the  Apenniues 
that  encircle  it.  It  is  built  of  brick 
and  volcanic  tufa,  covered  with  white 
stucco.  The  entrance  is  approached  by 
a  flight  of  steps,  flanked  by  pedestals 
for  colossal  statues.  Exclusive  of  these 
steps  the  building  is  100  ft.  long  and 
43.  ft.  wide.  In  front  was  a  square 
vestibule  with  a  portico  of  fluted  Co- 
rinthian columns,  six  in  front  and 
three  at  each  side,  which  ai*e  supposed, 
from  their  diameter  of  3  ft.  8  in.,  to 
have  been  nearly  40  ft.  in  height.  The 
interior  of  the  cella,  42  ft.  by  2&^  ^& 

I  Ionic  coVvxmTva,  >?JVvv?^  w^^^^-t  \,q  V-bji^ 
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been  Burmounted  by  a  second  range, 
enclosing  a  gallery,  and  supporting  the 
roof,  as  in  many  of  the  ancient  basilicas. 
The  walls  were  painted,  the  predominant 
colour  being  red*  The  pavement  was  of 
marble,  arranged  in  the  diamond  pat- 
tern in  the  centre,  with  black  and  white 
mosaic  on  either  side.  The  door-sill 
retains  the  holes  for  the  bolts  of  the 
doors.  At  the  N.  end  of  the  cella  are 
three  small  chambers,  behind  which  are 
the  remains  of  a  staircase  which  led 
probably  to  a  gaUery  above. 

The  Prisons  (1816).  A  low  arch  in 
the  street  at  the  W.  of  the  Temple 
leads  to  the  Prisons,  narrow  dungeons 
without  light,  except  what  might  be 
admitted  through  the  iron  bars  of  the 
doors.  Several  skeletons  were  found 
in  them,  some  having  the  leg-bones 
encircled  with  the  iron  shackles,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  Museum.  Close  to 
the  prisons,  a  large  square  room  has 
lately  been  cleared  out,  and  several 
houses  excavated  behind  and  in  the 
block  extending  from  the  rear  of  the 
Temple  of  Yenus ;  in  one  of  which  are 
some  good  paintings  of  Mercury  and^ 
Silvanus,  with  several  inscriptions,  es- 
pecially of  the  family  of  the  Cassillii. 
Towards  the  continuation  of  the  street, 
behind  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  is 

The  Pvhlic  Granary ,  or  Depository 
of  Standard  Measures  (1816).  Ad- 
joining the  Prisons  is  a  long  narrow 
building,  near  which  were  foimd  the 
public  measures  for  com,  oil,  and  wine, 
to  which  it  owes  its  name.  This 
curious  monument,  now  deposited  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Inscriptions  in  the 
Museum,  was  placed  here  by  the 
Duumvirs  Clodius  Flaccus  and  Nar- 
c»ius  Arellianus  Caledus,  and  by  a 
decree  of  the  Decurions  (see  p.  145). 

*  Temple  of  Venus  (1817),  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  the  Pompeian  tem- 
ples, occupying  an  area  of  150  ft.  by 
76,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Forum — a 
larger  space  th»ti  hf  any  other  temple  in 
thecit^.     This  area  is  surrounded  by 
»  portico,  12  ft,  mde^  TrMch  wan  co- 


vered with  beams  of  timber,  and  ot^isist* 
ing  of  48  irregular  columns,  or^phally 
Doric,  but  converted  into  Corinthian 
by  means  of  stucco.  The  walls  of  this 
portico  were  decorated  with  a  series  of 
paintings  on  a  black  ground  represent- 
ing architectural  subjects,  landscapes, 
dwarfs,  pigmies,  and  various  relics  of 
Egyptian  superstition,  suggesting  the 
opimon  that  the  building  may  have  been 
used  in  later  times  for  the  worship  of 
Osiris.  The  Temple  itself  stands  upon 
an  elevated  basement,  ascehded  by  16 
steps,  in  fi*ont  of  which  is  a  large  altar 
covered  with  slabs  of  black  lava,  con- 
taining three  places  for  fire,  in  which 
the  ashes  of  the  victims  were  discovered. 
On  its  sides  are  inscriptions  recording 
the  erection  of  the  temple  by  M.  Por- 
cius,  C.  Sextilius,  Cn.  Cornelius,  and  A. 
Cornelius,  Quatuor  Viri,  at  their  own 
expense.  The  cella  is  very  small,  and 
contains  nothing  but  the  pedestal  for 
a  statue }  its  pavement  is  in  coloured 
marble.  In  the  open  area  were  found 
the  marble  statues  of  Venus  and  the 
Hermaphrodite,  of  the  Faim,  with  the 
heads  of  Yenus  and  the  Diana  in  bronze, 
now  in  the  Museum,  and  a  mosaic 
border  of  great  beauty.  In  a  room, 
supposed  to  be  the  apartment  of  the 
priest,  was  a  picture  of  the  infant  Bac- 
chus and  Silenus  playing  on  the  lyre. 
An  inscription  found  among  the  ruins 
records  that  Marcus  Holconius  Buftis, 
and  Caius  Ignatius  Posthumus,  duum- 
virs, had  purchased,  by  a  decree  of 
the  Decurions,  for  3000  sesterces,  thfe 
right  of  closing  the  windows,  and 
had  erected  a  private  wall  as  high  as 
the  roof,  to  conceal  the  proceedings 
in  the  College  of  the  Corporation  of 
Yenereans.  The  street,  on  which  opens 
the  temple  of  Yenus,  and  leads  by  a 
rather  rapid  descent  to  the  Sea  Qttte, 
is  one  of  the  best  paved  in  Pompeii : 
here  are  some  of  the  most  recent  exca- 
vations, in  one  of  the  houses  of  which 
was  discovOTed  lately,  a  Very  handsome 
bronze  pedestal,  having  a  head  of  a 
bearded  Bacchus,  and  a  Yiotory  with 
a  trophy,  'which  supported  a  ifllU'ble 
table.  In.  t\ift  *wd\©  home  wW  dis- 
covered t\i^&  \8*^  m^iBSs^^RSfeSt^stoPoaA 
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with  i^on,  nolfr  in  the  Museom  in 
Naples.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  from  the  entrtoCe  to  the  Temple 
of  Venus  is 

*The  BasUica  (1817),  220  ft.  long 
and  80  hroad,  occupies  the  S.W.  angle 
of  the  Forum.  It  is  approached  bj  a 
restibule,  ent^ed  from  the  portico  of 
the  Forum,  and  still  retaining  the 
grooyfes  in  the  outer  piers  bj  which 
it  was  closed  with  debts  lowered  from 
above.  From  the  restibule  a  flight  of 
steps  leads  into  the  interior  by  fire  en- 
trances. The  central  area  was  open,  and 
was  surrounded  by  a  gallery  supported 
by  a  range  of  28  fluted  Ionic  columns 
of  large  size,  built  of  brick  atid  tufa^ 
corered  with  stucco,  and  forming  a 
colonnade  or  aisle  below,  along  the  sides 
of  the  building.  The  walls  were  corered 
with  stucco,  painted  in  squares  in  imi- 
tation of  coloured  marbles,  haring  a 
corresponding  nimiber  of  fluted  Ionic 
pilasters.  At  the  end  of  the  building, 
derated  on  a  basement  and  decorated 
with  six  columns,  is  the  Tribune  for 
the  Duumrirs  or  Judges,  with  a  rault 
beneath,  which  is  supposed  to  hare 
been  the  dungeon  in  wmch  the  criminals 
before  trial  were  confined.  In  front  of 
the  Tribune,  between  the  two  centre 
columns  of  the  peristyle,  is  a  square 
pedestal  which  suppoii^ed  a  bronze 
statue,  of  which  nothing  but  the  legs 
were  found.  The  remains  of  two 
other  pedestals  are  seen  at  the  sides, 
at  the  entrances,  smd  in  front  of  the 
poirtico  ;  the  sites  of  fountains  are 
also  traceable.  The  parement  was  en- 
tirely wanting  when  the  building  was 
discorered,  haring  eridentlr  been  re- 
moved after  the  eruption  j  m  fact,  the 
whole  edifice  bore  marks  of  haring 
been  rifled,  probably  not  for  the  pur- 
poses of  plunder,  but  for  the  recorery  of 
the  public  records  it  contained.  Both 
the  inner  and  the  outer  walls  present 
numerous  inscriptions,  now  mostly 
effaced,  some  in  red  paint,  and  some 
merely  scratched  with  a  sharp  point. 
One  of  them  announces  that  0.  Pu- 
midiiu  Dipi]u5  wa»  here  on  the  non^ 
of  October,  duriag  the  Conumlate 


M.  LepiduB  &nd  Qi  Catulus  $  78  B.o. 
the  year  of  Sylla's  death.  Other  in^ 
scriptions  appeal?  to  be  announcements 
of  public  games ;  one  of  them  giree 
notice  that  the  gladiator  Festus  Am- 
pliatus,  whose  name  occurs  on  the 
Tomb  of  Scaurus,  will  contend  for  the 
second  time  on  May  17.  Among  the 
inscriptions  scribbled  under  the  portico 
were  some  rerses  from  Orid's  Art  of 
Lore ;  and  a  rery  singular  one  published 
by  Dr.  Wordsworth  oU  the  inobnre- 
niences  of  hot  baths  to  persons  about 
to  entei*  the  marriage  state. 

Behind  the  Basilica,  and  exienjiing 
to  the  Sea  G^ate,  and  to  the  entrance 
from  the  rly.^  is  a  considerable  af^ 
which  was  in  progress  of  being  built 
upon  after  the  &r8t  earthquake,  a.d.  63 ; 
constructions  in  progress  hare  been 
discorered  on  it*  A  part  of  this  space 
is  raised  on  arched  substructions  to 
obriate  the  inequalities  of  the  ground^ 
in  one  of  which  the  new  Museum  hat 
been  placed.  It  was  here  that  the 
G-old  Lamp,  weighing  3  lbs.,  now  in 
the  Museum,  was  dug  out,  in  Marc^ 
1868. 

Following  a  path  along  the  S.  side 
of  the  BasUica  at  a  few  dozen  of  paces^ 
we  jwrire  at 


The  Souses  of  Championnei,  openiBg 
out  of  this  street  (1799),  so  cfdled  froin 
the  French  G^ertd  for  whom  they 
were  excarated,  are  good  specimens  of 
the  less  pretentious  dwellings  of  this 
anci^t  city.  One  of  them  has  a  caree- 
dium  of  considerable  elegance,  and  the 
other  has  an  atrium,  the  columns  of 
which  were  originally  fluted,  but  were 
subsequently  renorated  by  coloured 
stucco.  In  the  centre  of  the  cane- 
dium  of  that  fiEirthest  from  the  Forum 
is  a  handsome  marble  implurium,  and 
some  good  specimens  of  mosaic  pare- 
ment imder  the  portico  surrouiiding 
it.  The  peristyle,  which  surrounds 
a  small  garden,  has  several  openings 
fiiF  the  purpose  of  lighting  a  series  ef 
subterranean  chambers  or  cellars  fa»> 
neatb,  fo\a  oi  niVsmSel  \sjl  ^Cofe  ^iiiafi^ 
of    c\Msmie^%^  Va.  VJcsa    wsofet»  ^  *«s«^ 
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were  entered  by  ail  inclined  passage 
from  the  street,  and  by  a  flight  of 
steps  from  the  peristyle.  One  of  the 
dwelling  apartments  still  retains  traces 
of  its  arabesques  and  medallions;  but 
the  pictures  have  long  disappeared. 
"Fovx  female  skeletons  were  discovered, 
with  numerous  gold  bracelets  and  other 
articles  of  jewellery.  From  the  back  of 
these  houses  there  is  a  fine  view  over 
the  green  hills  behind  Castellammare 
and  Stabifis  and  towards  the  sea.  From 
this  point  we  must  return  to  the  Forum, 
to  complete  our  examination  of  its  £. 
side.  At  the  S.E.  angle,  forming  the 
comer  of  the  Street  of  Abundance,  or 
of  Holconius,  is  a  large  square  buil^g 
called  the 

JPubUe  School  of  Vema,  a  name 
given  it  from  an  inscription  found  in  it 
of  a  certain  Vema  claiming  the  protec- 
tion of  CcbUus  Oapella,  the  Duumvir 
of  Justice. 

The  CuruB  avid  JErarium  (1814),  at 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  Forum,  facing  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter,  are  3  halls  of  nearly 
equal  size,  and  presenting  no  di£ference 
01  construction,  being  in  excellent 
brickwork,  except  that  the  central  one 
has  a  square  recess  and  the  remains  of  a 
raised  basement  at  the  end,  while  those 
at  the  sides  have  apsides  or  circular  re- 
cesses. The  central  hall,  from  the  nu- 
merous coins  found  in  it,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  .^Sranum  or  Public 
Treasury ;  the  others  were  probably 
the  Cfuri€B  or  Courts  for  the  meetings 
of  the  Municipal  Magistrates. 

*CffyptO'F(>rHcusofSumachia  (1821), 
or   the   Chalddicum,   a    large    enclo- 
sure in  the  form  of  a  basihca,  130  ft. 
long  and  65  ft.  broad,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Exchange  of  the  cloth  mer- 
chants. It  had  two  entrances,  one  from 
the  Street  of  Abundance,  the  principal 
one  from  the  Forum.    The  latter  had  a 
portico  of  18  columns ;  the  entrance  was 
dosed  in  the  centre  by  folding  doors, 
of  which  the  socketa  and  bolt-holes  are 
s^ill  risible  in  the  marble.    This  was 
Ifordered  by  raised  phtformB,  for  the 


purpose,  probably,  of  haranguing  the 
people.  The  interior  was  divided  into 
a  large  area,  130  ft.  by  65,  surrounded 
by  a  double  gallery,  a  portico  of  48 
colunms  of  white  marble  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  very  few  of  which  have 
been  found ;  a  chalcidicum  or  enclosed 
apartment  at  the  extremity  of  the  area; 
at  the  end  is  a  semicircular  recess 
which  contained  a  statue  of  Concord ; 
aaid  a  ciypto-porticus,  entered  from  the 
side  street,  in  which  walls  pierced  with 
windows  have  replaced  the  columns 
usually  seen  in  the  interior.  These 
walls  are  painted  in  panels,  red  and 
yellow,  with  representations  of  flower- 
borders  at  the  base.  Behind  the  apse 
of  the  Chalcidicum,  in  a  niche  in  the 
centre  of  the  wall  of  the  crypto-por- 
ticus,  entered  from  the  Street  of  Abun- 
dance, stood  the  statue  of  the  pubUc 
priestess  Eumachia,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion recording  that  it  was  erected  to 
her  by  the  corporation  of  dyers.  On 
the  architrave  over  the  side  entrance 
is  another  inscription,  recording  the 
erection  of  the  Chalcidicum,  crypt, 
and  portico  of  Concord  by  Euma- 
chia  the  priestess,  daughter  of  Lucius, 
in  her  own  name  and  that  of  her  son, 
M.  Numistrus  Fronto,  and  at  her  ex- 
pense. This  is  a  repetition  of  a  larger 
inscription  which  was  affixed  to  the 
front  of  the  building,  but  was  found 
broken  into  frtigments.  Under  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  upper  gallery 
was  a  Thermopoliumf  in  wMch  one  of 
the  most  interesting  urns  in  the  Mu- 
seum was  discovered.  The  entire 
building  appears  to  have  suffered  se- 
verely from  the  earthquake  of  A.D.  63, 
as  it  was  evidently  undergoing  repairs  at 
the  time  of  the  eruption  of  A.D.  79.  On 
the  outer  wall  towards  the  street  was  a 
notice  of  a  gladiatorial  show,  and  an 
inscription  recording  that  the  gold- 
smiths invoked  C.  (^pius  Fansa  the 
-SJdile. 


Temple  of  Quirinus  (1817-18),  for- 
merly  known  by  the  names  of  Bomulus 
and  Mercury ;  a  small  temple,  dose  to 
the  Crypto-^OTV)\c\aB  otl  \Jcka  "B.  «ide  of 
the  "Eorum^  ow5v»£i^^5^L  «.  «^»ft»  V\  ^, 
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6  in.  by  55  fk.  7  in.  It  stands  upon  a 
basement  and  is  approached  by  a  nar- 
row vestibule,  with  steps  on  each  side 
leading  to  the  platform  of  the  cella,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  an  altar  of  white 
marble  with  bas-reUefs  representing  a 
sacrifice  on  one  side  and  the  sacrificial 
implements  on  the  others.  The  prin- 
cipal figure  on  the  bas-relief  in  front, 
and  behind  the  priest,  was  long  sup- 
posed to  be  Cicero.  The  walls  are 
divided  into  long  compartments  by 
pilasters.  In  front  of  the  temple  were 
found  the  fragments  of  an  inscription 
recording  the  deification  of  Bomulus 
by  the  title  of  Quirinus.  Adjoining 
the  building  were  the  apartments  for 
the  priests,  in  one  of  which  numerous 
amphoree  were  found.  This  edifice, 
which  is  now  enclosed  by  iron  gates, 
has  been  converted  into  a  repository  of 
objects  found  in  the  excavations,  mar- 
bles, weights,  amphoMB,  many  of  which 
will  interest  the  visitor,  especially  the 
roof  decorations  in  terracotta,  &c.  &c. 

Decurionate  (1818),  called  also  the 
Senaculum,  or  Senate  House;  a  large 
semicircidar  hall,  adjoining  the  Temple 
of  Quirinus,  with  a  portico  of  Ionic  co- 
lumns of  white  marble.  On  each  side 
of  the  entrance  are  pedestals  for  statues. 
In  the  centre  of  the  area  is  an  altar, 
and  at  the  end  a  recess  with  a  seat 
for  the  decurions,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  held  their  public  sittings  here. 


*jECowe  of  the  Augustals  (1818), 
called  also  ih.Q  Pantheon^  and  the  TenvpU 
of  Augustus,  If  these  are  not  all  mis- 
nomers, it  would  appear  from  the 
culinary  paintings  at  the  N.  entrance, 
and  from  the  large  collection  of  fish- 
bones and  other  fragments  of  food 
found  in  the  drain  in  uie  centre,  that  a 
building  devoted  to  religious  purposes 
was  used  also  as  a  banqueting-house. 
It  is  a  spacious  edifice  with  entrances 
in  three  of  its  sides,  the  principal  one 
from  the  Forum  being  decorated  with 
fluted  Corinthian  white  marble  columns 
and  pedestals  for  statues.  The  columns 
of  the  portico  had  l>eeu  throwi^  down 


by  the  earthquake,  and  were  under  re- 
pair at  the  time  of  the  eruption.  It 
consists  on  the  inside  of  an  open  atrium 
120  ft.  by  90,  with  12  pedestals  placed 
in  a  circle  round  an  altar,  whidti  pro* 
bably  supported  statues  of  the  BU 
Consentesi  but  as  no  statues  were 
found,  it  is  supposed  that  they  were 
removed  after  the  eruption.  The  back 
of  the  building  is  divided  into  three 
compartments,  of  which  the  central  is 
subdivided  into  niches,  in  which  were 
foimd  the  statues  of  Livia  as  a 
priestess,  and  of  her  son  Drusus,  now 
m  the  Museum,  here  replaced  by  casts* 
A  statue  of  Augustus  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  near  them,  as  an  arm  hold- 
ing a  globe  was  found  in  this  part  of 
the  bmlding.  The  extensive  compart- 
ment on  the  rt.  is  the  Triclinium, 
being  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  Pompeii^ 
having  paintings  on  the  walls,  repre- 
senting Bomulus  and  Bemus  suckled 
by  the  wolf;  the  corresponding  com- 
partment on  the  1.  contains  a  raised 
platform,  over  which  is  a  niche  for  a 
statue ;  before  it  stands  an  altar  covered 
with  a  slab  of  lava,  as  appears  to  have 
been  generally  the  case,  to  resist  the 
action  of  the  fire  during  the  sacrifices 
burned  upon  them.  On  the  S.  side 
of  the  biulding  are  12  open  recesses, 
supposed  to  be  the  chambers  of  the 
Augustals, .  and  the  holes  for  rafters 

I  prove  that  there  were  similar  rooms 
over  them.  The  inner  waJlls  of  the 
building  appear  to  have  been"  richly 
decorated.  Among  the  paintings  found 
here  may  be  mentioned. — ^Ulysses  in 
disguise  meeting  Penelope  on  his 
return  to  Ithaca,  lo  and  Epaphus, 
Latona  and  her  children,  Etlmi  and 
Theseus,  the  Oapids  making  bread, 
donkeys  working  the  corn-mills,  and 
various  articles  of  food,  such  as 
lobsters,  game,  fruit,  wine,  &o.  The 
picture  of  the  female  painter  herself 
holding  her  palette  and  brushes  is  at 
Naples.  Near  the  entrance  from  the 
Eorum,  an  Emperor  seated  on  a  pile 
of  armour,  and  Boman  galleys,  sup- 
posed  to    allude   to    the    victory    «»1 
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entrance  was  fbund  a.  box  oontaining  a 
massive  gold  ring  with  an  intaglio,  41 
silver  and  1036  bronze  coins. 

Shop*  of  the  Money  Changers, — In 
front  of  the  building  just  described, 
and  under  the  portico  of  the  Forum, 
st'Ood  seven  of  these  Tahema  Argen- 
iitficB.  The  pedestals  of  some  of  the 
tables  still  remain. 

XIV.  Sireei  of  the  Augmtals. — 
Having  completed  onr  survey  of  the 
Forum,  we  have  to  notice  briefly  a  few 
houses  which  have  been  excavated  in 
the  rear  of  the  public  edifices  on  its  E. 
side.  This  district  is  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Street  of  Eumachia,  and  on 
the  N.  by  that  of  the  Augustals,  called 
also  the  Street  of  the  Dried  Fruits, 
from  the  quantity  of  these  articles 
found  in  the  shops  which  border  it. 
Stocks  of  raisins,  plums,  figs,  and  chest- 
nuts, a  collection  of  hemp-seed,  scales 
and  weights,  pastry-moulds,  lanterns, 
and  vases  of  v&rious  kinds,  were  found 
in  them,  and  several  of  their  entrances 
were  ornamented  with  pictures.  Near 
the  comer  of  the  Street  of  Eumachia, 
where  it  joins  that  of  Abundance,  at 
the  rear  of  the  ciyptoporticus  of  Eu- 
machia, is  a  figure  of  Bacchus  pressing 
the  juice  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  into  a 
vase,  with  a  panther  at  his  feet. 

Several  inns  and  shops  of  the  ordi- 
nary character  occur  in  the  two  first 
stareets ;  among  them  one  of  a  soap- 
maker. 

Mouse  ef  Venus  cmd  Mars  (1820), 
frpm  a  picture  it  contained;  called 
also  the  House  of  Meroulest  from  one 
representing  his  initiation  in  the  mvs- 
tmes  of  a  priestess.  Some  mosaics, 
sculptures,  and  inscriptions,  in  which 
several  Pompeian  names  occurred,  were 
also  found  in  it. 

Souse  of  G-anymede  (1889),  from  a 
painting,  a  small  house  in  the  rear  of 
the  Cr^to-portious  of  Eumachia ;  the 
basement  is  occupied  by  the  shops  which 
line  the  K.  side  of  the  Street  of  Abun- 
dance. Behind  this  hoiise,  and  in  a 
narrow  street  leading  towards  the  side 
entrance  of  the  New  Thermae,  is 


Souse  of  the  King  of  Prussia  (1822* 
28),  in  the  Street  of  Eumachia,  rmming 
from  the  Street  of  the  Augustals  to 
that  of  Abundance,  a  small  house  which, 
derives  its  name  from  having  been  ext 
eavated  in  the  presence  of  his  Prussian 
Majesty.  Some  gold  bracelets,  rings, 
bronze  balances,  strigils,  ornaments  of 
a  bed,  and  a  small  bas-relief  in  marble, 
representing  two  masks  and  a  winged 
horse,  were  the  principal  objects  found 
in  it. 

Souse  of  Queen  Adelaide  (1888),  ad- 
ioining  that  of  Gtmymede ;  it  was 
partly  excavated  in  the  presence  of  the 
late  Queen  Dowager  of  England.  It  is 
of  moderate  size,  and  the  principal  ob- 
jects found  in  it  have  been  removed. 

In  the  quadrivium  formed  by  the  in- 
tersection of  the  Streets  of  Eumachia 
and  of  a  cross  one  from  that  of  the 
Lupanar  were  found  the  bodies  of  which 
casts  were  made  in  so  ingenious  a 
manner  (see  p.  252),  and  near  it  in  the 
first  street  in  the  House  of  the  Chase 
(p.  252). 

XV.  *The  Street  ofAhundanoe,  of 
the  Silversmiths,  or  of  the  Solcomi,  a 
thoroughfare  leading  from  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  the  Forum  to  the  great 
Thermae,  the  Street  of  Stabise,  and  the 
quarter  of  the  Theatres,  derives  its  first 
name  from  a  bas-relief  of  Abundance 
over  a  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the 
quadrivium  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  the  Street  of  the  Theatres.  The 
second  name  was  derived  from  the 
plate  and  jewellery  found  in  some  of  the 
shops  which  are  crowded  together  on 
each  side  of  it ;  and  the  third  from  a 
statue  of  M.  Holconius  Bufus  (see 
p.  258),  now  in  the  Museum,  on  its 
pedestal,  at  the  quadrivium  formed  by 
its  intersection  with  that  of  Stabiss,  and 
of  several  other  inscriptions  to  members 
of  the  same  family,  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential in  Pompeii.  The  shops,  un- 
like the  others  we  have  described,  are 
built  in  the  Greek  style ;  the  doors  are 
flanked  by  pilasters,  and  the  masonry 
and  mouldings  are  so  skilfully  amoged 
that  ths^  mo\J3ftft  «»WQfbt  im^eweptibly 
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with  the  slope  of  the  sia^eet.  Many  of 
the  houses  still  bear  the  owners*  names, 
painted  mostly  with  red  colour  in  rude 
characters,  and  in  some  instances  over 
the  names  of  preyious  tenants  imperr 
fdctly  erased.  H&e  and  there  we  find 
the  name  inscribed  on  a  little  white 
tablet  on  the  walls,  the  Album  of  the 
Koman  architects.  Bome  pray  for  the 
patronage  of  the  iBdile,  and  one  assures 
him  that  he  is  worthy  of  it,  dignua  est. 
Another  has  a  rude  representation  of 
the  owner,  a  scribe,  with  a  pen  behind 
his  ear.  One  house  has  a  beautiful  door- 
way of  stone;  on  the  rt.  wall  of 
the  vestibule  is  a  painting  of  a  mon- 
key playing  the  double  pipe.  The 
remains  of  several  fountains  may  be 
traced  in  different  parts  of  the  street. 
At  the  end  was  found  a  skeleton,  with 
a  wire  bag  in  his  hand  containing  360 
silver  coins,  6  of  gold,  and  42  of 
bronze;  several  rings  and  cameos, 
which  he  was  also  carrying  away,  were 
found  near  him.  The  few  houses  we 
have  to  describe  lie  on  the  S.  of  this 
street.  Beginning  at  the  end  nearest 
the  Forum,  adjoining  the  Public  School 
of  Vema,  is  the 

Mouse  qfthe  Wild  ^oar  (Casa  del 
Cignale)  (1816),  from  a  mosaic  in  the 
protht/rum  er  porch,  representing  a 
Avild  boar  attacked  by  two  does.  In 
the  atrium  are  some  mosaics  of  great 
beauty,  on^  of  which  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  walls  of  the  city.  This 
house  is  a  good  and  well-preserved 
specimen  of  the  smaller  residences  of 
the  Pompeians,  the  inner  court  or  peri- 
style particularly  so,  where  nearly  all  the 
columns  are  standing.  I^ear  this  is 
the  Fharmaejff  or 

House  of  the  JPhysician,  situated  at 
the  S.W.  comer  of  the  Quadrivium. 
The  instruments  discovered  in  this 
house  justify  the  name  given  to  it. 
They  were  70  in  number,  and  many  of 
them  were  arranged  in  eases  like  those 
now  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
which  are  now  deposited  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Small  Bronzes  at  the  Museo 
^a«ional9,    The  numerous  mortem  oi 


various  sizes,  the  wooden  box  still  con- 
taining the  material  of  pills  converted 
into  an  earthy  substance,  the  roll  pre- 
pared for  cutting  into  pills,  the  marble 
slabs  for  rolling  it,  and  others  for  mak- 
ing ointments,  all  prove  that  the  owner 
enjoyed  an  extensive  practice  in  his 
profession.  It  i^ow  contains  nothing 
which  requires  descriptioi^ 

Souse  of  the  Chraces  (1817),  from  a 
picture  on  one  of  its  walls.  On  one  of 
the  walls  are  the  remains  of  a  painting 
which  afiBords  an  instructive  example  of 
the  drawing  of  the  Boman  painters: 
the  colour  has  entirely  faded,  but  the 
outline  remains,  cut  into  the  plaster  by 
some  sharp  instrument.  The  singular 
bronze  statue  of  a  boy  with  glass  eyes, 
and  some  specimens  of  lace  now  in  the 
Museum,  were  found  in  one  of  the 
apartments. 

XV  X.  House  of  Herc^md  Leander 
(1838),  a  small  house  o&£ae  rt.  hand, 
only  partly  excavated  by  King  Lewis  of 
Bavaria.  The  street  which  leads.  S. 
from  the  comer  of  this  house  is  called 
that  of  the  Dii  Consenti,  irqm  a 
painting  on  the  right  wall  near  th@ 
angle,  representing  the  12  superior  divi- 
nities, with  the  tutelary  serpents  und^r 
neath.  Juno  wears  a  blue  robe,  Dia&4 
a  yellow  one,  and  Venus  a  pale  green, 
more  transparent  than  the  dresses  ci 
the  other  goddesses.  A  few  h^^uses, 
excavated  along  the  line  of  this  street, 
may  be  briefly  noticed : — 

Mouse  of  Apollo  and  Coronis  (1813), 
supposed  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
a  physician,  from  the  painting  which 
gives  it  name,  representing  the  fatal 
love  of  the  mother  of  -3Esculapius. 

House  of  Adonis^  or  of  Diana,  or 
of  Queen  Caroline  (1813),  now  much 
dilapidated,  the  1st  name  being 
d^ved  from  a  painting  of  Venus 
and  Adonis;  the  2nd  from  a  marble 
statue  of  the  goddess  found  in  one  of 
the  rooms  ;  the  3rd  from  King  Murat's 
wife.     It  consists  of  two  diatinfi,t\M5p5>aR». 
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with  great  taste:  some  pamtings  of 
sea-horses  gambolling  are  full  of  grace 
and  spirit.  Gi^he  Corinthian  atrium  had 
the  roof  Supported  by  square  pillars 
painted  with  foliage  to  represent  creep- 
ing plants  growing  from  the  court :  the 
kitchen  h^  windows  opening  to  the 
street.  A  narrow  passage  leads  from 
the  atrium  to  another  series  of  apart- 
ments, having  a  distinct  entrance  from 
the  street,  and  containing  in  the  court, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  triclinium,  a 
semicircular  couch  of  stone,  the  aigma 
of  Martial.  When  this  double  house 
was  first  excavated,  its  walls  were  deco- 
rated with  beautiful  paintings,  many  of 
which  perished  immediately  after  they 
were  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  For- 
timately  Mazois  was  present  and  pre- 
served a  curious  representation  of  a 
painter's  studio,  in  which  aU  the  figures 
were  grotesques.  Near  this  house  7 
skeletons  were  found,  with  68  gold 
coins  of  Nero,  Vespasian,  and  Titus, 
1065  silver  coins,  pearl  ear-rings,  and 
numerous  other  articles  of  personal 
ornament  or  domestic  use. 

Souse  of  the  Underground  Kitchens^ 
at  the  extremity  of  the  street,  the  most 
southern  house  yet  excavated,  in  this 
direction,  remarkable  only  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  basement,  rendered 
necessary  on  this  site  by  the  rapid 
slope  of  the  ground  towards  the  Micient 
line  of  the  sea-shore. 

XVn.  From  here  let  us  return  to 
the  E.  block  of  houses  in  the  Street  of 
Abundance,  where  it  meets  the  cross 
street  leading  to  the  theatre,  to  ex- 
amine the 

Souse  of  the  JEnvperor  Francis  11, 
(1819),  a  small  house  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  island,  and  at  the  comer  of 
the  street  leading  to  the  theatre,  opened 
in  the  presence  of  his  Imperial  Majesty 
of  Austria.  It  has  a  peristyle  and 
some  wall  paLntrogs  of  no  great  in- 
terest. Some  gold  ornaments,  a  silver 
vase,  a  vase  of  l»*onze  very  deUcately 
worked,  and  a  terracotta  statue,  were 


the  principal  objects  discovered  in  the 
apartments. 

Betuming  to  and  following  the  Street 
of  Abundance  to  its  intersection  with 
that  of  Stabise  are  the  excavations 
made  during  the  last  four  years,  and 
offering  several  remarkable  objects:  on 
one  side,  the  L,  are  the  Q-reat  Therm® ; 
on  the  other,  the  whole  block  of  build- 
ings between  the  Streets  of  Abundance, 
Stabise,  Isis,  and  that  leading  to  the 
theatres. 

*Th€  Cheat  Thermae,  or  Thermm 
StabiancBf  forming  the  dngle  between 
the  Street  of  Stabi«  (1858-1861),  the 
principal  entrance  to  which  is  from 
the  Street  of  Abundance,  by  a  wide 
portal  opening  into  an  extensive  court 
or  palestra,  which  is  surrounded 
by  fluted  Dorii;  columns.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  paintings,  stucco 
arabesques,  and  figures  in  relief^  one 
of  the  latter,  a  Jupiter,  being  in  good 
preservation.  On  one  side  of  this 
court  is  an  oblong  basin  for  a  cold  bath, 
communicating  by  four  marble  steps 
with  two  elegant  halls,  on  the  walls  of 
which  are  paintings  of  landscapes  and 
of  canopherse,  figures  carrying  baskets. 
In  the  wall  opposite  the  entetunce  is  a 
door  leading  to  a  complicated  series  of 
halls,  which  may  have  constituted  the 
division  for  females.  They  present, 
although  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  same 
arrangement  as  that  for  the  men: 
one  room  is  the  a^odytoHum,  and  a 
passage  to  a  side  street  having  several 
small  rooms  for  single  baths.  On 
the  other  side  is  a  spoliarium  with 
niches  and  seats,  having  a  square 
frigidaritMn  at  one  end ;  from  the  lat- 
ter a  door  leads  into  a  large  square 
apartment,  the  walls  of  whi(£  are  hol- 
low for  the  passage  of  hot  air,  and  to 
a  large  Tepidarium,  having  a  square 
marb&  bath  and  an  elegant  fountain. 
All  these  rooms  are  more  or  less  deco- 
rated with  stucco  ornaments  of  con- 
siderable elegance,  and  communicate 
with  a  series  of  thermal  halls  which 
occupy  the  whole  side  of  the  great 
area  of  the  Therms  towards  the  Street 
of  Bta,bi«e.     First  of  ciU,  9  wnlwc 
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sunk  spaces,  which  appear  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  furnace  for 
the  supply  of  hot  water  and  vapour  ; 
then  a  long  Tepidarium,  followed  by  a 
second,  the  stuccoed  walls  of  which 
have  an  elegant  frieze  of  the  prows 
of  galleys ;  in  these  two  halls  are 
oblong  basins  lined  with  marble ;  the 
floor  is  raised  on  supports  formed  of 
tUes  to  permit  the  circulation  of  heat 
from  furnaces  which  open  into  the 
passage  in  the  rear;  the  walls  also 
are  hollow,  being  covered  with  large 
tiles,  leaving  a  space  of  3  inches  wide 
for  hot  air  to  circulate.  The  last 
hall  on  the  side  of  the  Q-reat  Court 
is  the  principal  spolictrium;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  marble  seats  and  a  range 
of  niches  to  contain  the  clothes  of 
the  bathers.  This  spoliarium  was  richly 
decorated  with  stucco  reliefs,  and 
divided  into  3  portions  by  as  many 
cross  arches.  A  very  handsome  atrium, 
covered  with  paintings,  now  much 
effaced,  opened  from  the  court  of  the 
columns  into  this  spoliarium,  whilst 
on  one  side  a  door  led  to  a  circular 
frigidarium  exactly  similar  in  form  to 
that  described  at  p.  2^^,  with  its  dome 
and  circular  opening  at  the  top,  its  4 
painted  niches  and  marble  steps  and 
hning.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a 
correct  idea  of  this  splendid  bath  esta- 
bUshment  without  a  ground-plan,  but, 
as  we  see  it,  it  conveys  a  high  idea  of 
the  civilisation  of  the  period,  and  of  the 
comforts  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
a  small  country  town  18  centuries  ago. 
How  superior  to  that  which  exists  now- 
adays in  what  we  consider  as  the  centres 
of  civilisation  in  the  so-pretended  most 
advanced  modem  countries !  Consider- 
able remains  of  a  large  leaden  pipe  or 
conduit  by  which  the  baths  were  sup- 
pHed  with  water,  as  well  as  smaller 
ones  to  distribute  it  to  the  different 
halls,  still  exist  in  good  preservation. 
Several  inscriptions  were  found  dur- 
ing the  excavations  —  one  in  Oscan 
characters,  beneath  a  sun-dial,  stating 
that  it  was  raised  by  Atinius  the 
queestor  from  fines  levied ;  and  another 
relative  to  the  construction  of  the 
Zaconicum,  or  rapoiir-bath,  and  Det- 


trictarium^  the  room  where  the  scraping 
operation  by  the  strigil  wasperformed, 
by  the  Duumvirs  Caius  Vulius  and 
Publius  Amnius.  A  large  bronze, 
brazier,  also  with  a  bull  in  front,  and 
bronze  seats,  similar  to  those  we  have 
seen  in  the  other  Thermse  ^.  239),  were 
discovered  here. 

In  the  rear  of  the  Great  ThermeD, 
and  in  the  space  included  between 
them,  the  Street  of  Stabiae,  and  that  of 
Fortune,  are  situated  some  of  the  most 
important  amongst  the  recent  dis- 
coveries at  Pompeii,  under  Cav.  Fio- 
relli's  able  direction.  After  examining 
the  New  Thermae,  let  the  visitor  enter 
the  narrow  street  on  the  1.  or  W.,  the 
N.  coi^tinuation  of  that  leading  to  the 
Theatl^ ;  this  street  is  generally  known 
as  that  of  the  Lupinar.  After  passing 
the  back  wall  of  the  Thermae,  the  first 
building  on  the  rt.,  entered  by  a  wide 
portal,  is 

*  House  of  Salve  Lucrum  or  Siri' 
cus. — The  first  name  given  to  it  from 
the  mosaic  inscription  on  the  floor 
of  the  Prothyrum,  the  second  from  a 
painted  inscription  upon  the  wall  to- 
wards the  street  containing  the  name 
of  a  certain  Siricus,  who  was  probably 
its  owner.  From  the  large  atrium  into 
which  this  prothyrum  leads,  opens  on 
the  1.  a  handsome  exhedra,  the  walls  of 
which  are  decorated  with  paintings 
of  the  Lydian  or  Drunken  Hercules,  of 
the  Buildmg  of  the  Wallfl  of  Troy,  and 
of  Vulcan  presenting  to  Thetis  the 
Armoiur  of  Achilles,  the  shield  in  the 
latter  composition  having  upon  it  the 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac  encircled  by  ser- 
pents. Of  smaller  subjects  are  several 
landscapes  in  an  almost  Chinese  style, 
and  above  a  deep  and  elegant  frieze  re- 
presenting animals  and  arabesques  on 
a  dark  ground ;  in  the  court  is  a  good 
marble  foimtain ;  beyond  the  Tablinum 
is  a  garden,  from  which  a  small  dpor 
leads  to  the  House  of  the  Kussian 
Princes,  opening  on  the  Street  of  Sta- 
bifis,  and  which  may  have  belonged  to 
the  same  owner  from  its  contiguity  find 
the  communicating  doot  \«5^7w^)eo.\  ^^ 
joining  tYie  "EaJMScwi^SQX^s^^^SkaRkXi*^ 
narr  OYT  "paaB^b^efeoTa.^^^  ^Vc«^^  v«3«»Si!- 
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house,  with  mill,  oyen,  and  a  fountain, 
with  its  leaden  reaervoir  and  pipes  still 
preserved. 

*  Souse  of  the  Grand  Dukes  ofJRussia 
(1852),  the  principal  entrance  to  which 
is  in  the  Street  of  Stabiae,  on  the 
opposite  side  from  the  House  of  Lu- 
cretius, but  neai-er  the  ThermsB.  It 
appears  to  have  suffered  severely  dur- 
ing th^e  earthquake.  I^emains  or  good 
paintings  were  found  in  the  ruins  of 
the  atrium.  A  handsome  peristyle  of 
10  columns  occupies  the  whole  width 
of  the  building ;  the  portico  support- 
ing on  3  of  its  sides  a  covered  terrace. 
In  the  atrium  are  a^a  impluvium  in 
marble,  and  a  beautiful  marble  table 
with  a  lustral  basin  beneath :  upon  this 
table  stood  a  small  statue  of  Hercules 
iu  bronze.  Traces  of  subsequent  search 
have  been  found  in  this  house,  and  a 
skeleton  of  the  person  engaged  in  that 
operation,  buried,  as  is  supposed,  by  a 
falling  in  of  the  excavation  ho  was 
engaged  upon.  As  this  house  com- 
municated with  that  of  Siricus,  opening 
from  the  Street  of  the  Lupanar,  they 
probably  formed  one  dwelling. 

Not  far  from  the  £[ouse  of  the 
Bussian  (S^rand  Bukes  is  a  Ther- 
mopolium,  with  a  marble  counter  in 
which  are  built  9  earthen  jars,  and  on 
which  were  found  gold  and  silver  coins 
of  the  reigns  of  Claudius,  Vespasiau, 
and  Titus :  on  the  wall  of  the  yoom 
behind  is  scratched  the  first  line  of 
the  JEndd-r-Ahna  Vilumque  cano  TIq 
— ibhe  r*8  being  replaced  by  Ts. 

BetupUBg  to  where  we  entered,  the 
House  of  Siricus,  inmiediately  follows 
the 

Slephant  Inn  (1863).— B^ond  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  House  of 
Salve  jLucrum  or  Siricus  is  a  small 
house,  only  reqiarkable  for  the  si^n  of 
an  elephant  painted  on  the  waU  to- 
virards  the  street,  with  an  ipscription 
statins  that  there  were  three  beds  o^ 
hire  with  a  Triclinium  and  every  com- 
fort, cum  commodis.  The  inscription 
and  painting  are  much  effaced.  The 
interior  of^ra  notJuDf^  of  interest. 

.^^  Oapj}ona  or  Tavern  (1864.)  — 


Nearly  opposite  the  House  of  Siricus 
is  a  house  which  appears  to  have  been 
a  place  of  public  resort  from  the 
chequers  painted  on  the  doorposts,  as 
is  still  the  custom  about  Naples.  The 
greater  part  of  the  wall  towards  the 
street  is  covered  with  a  painting  of  two  * 
huge  serpents,  the  ordinary  warning 
to  passers  to  "Commit  no  nuisance. 
On  the  painting  was  subsequently 
placed  the  following  significent  warn- 
ing to  idlers  against  loitering  here  and 
encumbering  the  narrow  pavement : — 

OnOSIS  LOG  OS  HIO  NO¥  EST,  DISCEDE 
MOBATOB. 

The  interior  of  the  Cuv^ona  consists 
of  a  number  of  small  rooms  with  a 
kitchen  behind. 

^iM'pcMafr  (1864).  —  Beyond  the 
House  of  the  Caupona,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  narrow  street,  called  the 
Street  of  the  House  of  the  Balcony,  is 
this  most  singular  resort  of  Pompeian 
licentiousness.  It  forms  the  comer 
house  at  the  juncture  of  two  thorough- 
fares, having  entrances  on  each.  The 
interior  is  divided  off  into  small 
cells  or  chambers,  with  a  stone  couch 
in  each;  on  the  walls  are  numer- 
ous grafite  or  scratched  inscriptions, 
which,  as  well  as  the  paintings  over  the 
entrances,  of  a  most  voluptuous  de- 
scription, leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
destination  of  this  resort  of  Pagan 
immorality. 

Beyond  the  Lupanar  is 

The  Mouse  of  the  Fuller  or  of  the  Statue 
ofNarcissvSy  a  very  handsome  dwelling, 
which,  from  the  ftimaces  and  leaden 
vats  still  remaining  in  situ,  appe^urs  to 
haye  been  the  residence  of  a  niUer  or 
laundry-man.  In  one  of  the  inner 
rooms  was  discovered  the  beautiful 
small  bronze  statue  of  Narcissus  iu 
the  ll^useum,  and  in  another  a  hand- 
some marble  table.  The  principal 
heating  apparatus,  or  vase  for  boiling 
water,  is  or  lead,  on  which  t^id  upon 
the  adjoining  wall  are  still  traces  of 
the  soot  from  \\L<d  foQ  -ms^dd  beneath 
18  centunea  «i^o. 
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Beyond  the  House  of  the  Karcissus, 
forming  the  cox^ner  of  the  street  leading 
from  the  Street  of  the  StahisB  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Forum,  is  a 

Shop  of  a  Dealer  in  Liquids, — On 
the  counter  fietcing  the  Quadrivium 
are  seyeral  yases  hmlt  into  it ;  heneath 
are  some  subterranean  store-rooms,  in 
which  were  found  amphorse. 

The  street  which  continues  from 
here  towards  that  of  Stabite,  joining 
the  latter  nearly  opposite, the  House 
of  Lucretius,  contains  8  of  the  recently 
discovered  houses. 

House  (yf  the  Sudder  and  Trident 
(1863),  forming  the  comer  house  of 
the  Street  of  Lupinar.  On  the  floor  of 
the  Frothyrum  is  a  handsome  Mosaic 
of  a  rudder  and  a  trident.  In  the 
court  into  which  this  opens  is  an  Im- 
j)luvium  with  a  marble  fountain,  and 
behind  a  wide  Tablinum  and  Fauces 
leading  to  a  garden,  the  shrubs  in  which 
were  found  carbonized.  There  is  a 
curious  small  apartment  in  this  house 
reached  by  a  stair,  decorated  with  stuc- 
coes and  paintings.  On  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  atrium  is  a  good  circular 
painting  of  Mars  and  Venus. 

The  Wineshop  next  to  the  House  of 
the  Kudder  has  extensive  subterranean 
cellars,  over  which  is  one  of  the  ordi- 
dary  shops  fop  liquids,  and  immedi- 
ately beyond  it 

*The  Souse  of  the  Baker  or  82  Loaves 
(1862),  abutting  to  the  Street  of  Stabise 
and  the  House  of  the  Bussian  Princes. 
The  entrance  offisrs  nothing  worthy  of 
remark.  In  the  first  court  is  a  large 
and  coarsely-constructed  cistern,  which 
lias  still  its  water-pipes  ai^d  bronze 
cocks  well  preserved,  and  was  pro- 
bably for  washing  grain  used  in  the 
owner's  calling.  On  each  side  are  the 
AlsB  or  living  apartments,  and  bevond 
a  series  of  rooms  containing  mills,  a 
baking-house,  and  an  oven,  which, 
when  discovered,  was  found  charged 
with  82  loaves  of  bread,  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples  and  at  Pompeii, 


reduced  to  a  carbonaceous  state.  The 
oven,  like  all  those  at  Pompeii,  was 
closed  with  an  iron  door,  near  to  which, 
fixed  into  the  wall,  is  a  well-preserved 
leaden  cistern  for  water.  The  sucking 
pig  in  the  stewpan  preserved  in  the 
Museum  here  was  found  on  a  cooking 
furnace  in  the  kitchen  of  this  house. 

*  Souse  of  the  Fountain  in  Mosaic 
(1865). — On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  from  the  House  of  the  Eudder 
and  Trident,  is  this  most  recent  dis- 
covery amongst  the  relics  of  Pompeii, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  hand- 
some foimtain  in  the  rear  of  the  Ta- 
blinum. This  dwelling  is  remarkable 
also  for  its  long  and  elegant  JProthu- 
runty  'opening  on  the  street,  the  wafis 
of  which,  painted  yellow,  have  some 
graceful  female  figiu*es  and  elegant  ara- 
besque decorations.  At  the  entrance 
is  a  mosaic  pavement  of  a  Bear  seated, 
with  the  word  Save  above.  Out  of 
the  court  that  follows  opens  a  small 
Triclinium,  with  paintings  of  a  female 
seated  beside  an  open  chest,  holding  a 
swathed  child,  and  of  a  shepherd  rechn- 
ing  on  a  rock.  TheTablinum  has  a  hand- 
some marble  and  mosaic  pavement,  and 
opens  behind  on  an  artificial  garden, 
painted  to  resemble  plants  and  trellis 
work,  surroimding  a  very  elegant  foun- 
tain in  mosaic  and  shell-work,  on  whicl^ 
is  a  figure  of  Neptune  standing  in  the 
sea  surrounded  by  fishes  and  aquatic 
birds,  and  above  a  recumbent  one  of  a 
Nymph  or  Nereid. 

On  the  outer  wall  of  a  house  near 
here  was  recently  discovered  the  curi- 
ous inscription  of  AOTMMpC  HEP- 
TOTCA,  or  Domus  Pertusa,  in  Greek 
characters,  evidently  placed  here  to 
warp  excavators  that  the  building 
had  been  already  rifled,  probably 
in  the  3rd  or,  4th  century,  when 
Greek  characters  were  so  generally 
employed  to  express  Latin  words. 

Turning  our  backs  on  the  Via  di 
Stabiffi,  and  following  that  in  which  the 
three  last  described  houses  are,  we  reach 
the   Vicolo  Scorto^  igroce^dMc^.^*,  ^2bs:s&s^ 
"w\nc\i  aivd.  \.\)iTKav^  \ft  "Caa  ^«  >&  "^^^ 
*C(wa  del  31ercoirtite  d^  :NLwtw.-.^'^^^ 
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Dealer  in  Marbles  (1864),  or  of  the 
Well.  This  house  derives  its  first  name 
from  the  number  of  slabs  in  different  co- 
loiured  marbles  which  were  evidently  on 
sale.  Hhe  dwelling  is  one  of  the  better 
class  of  Fompeian  houses,  having  a  large 
inner  court  surroimded  by  fluted  Doric 
columns;  beneath  are  several  subter- 
ranean chambers,  in  one  of  which  was 
discovered  a  well  82J  feet  deep,  con- 
taining still  a  good  supply  of  fre&h. 
water,  the  only  example  of  the  kind 
hitherto  found  at  P.  From  its  great 
depth,  the  spring  from  which  the 
water  is  derived  must  be  below  the 
sea-level,  rising  upon  the  tertiary 
marine  marls  which  support  the  vol- 
canic formations  all  about  Naples. 
Close  to  the  well  is  a  small  ^dicula 
of  the  Lares.  The  beautiful  small 
statue  of  SilenuB  holding 'a  circlet  of 
serpents  for  the  support  of  a  vase, 
now  in  the  Museo  Nazionale,  was 
found  here  in  May,  1864!,  with  2  hand- 
some candelabras,  and  2  large  silver 
vases,  with  the  remnant  of  a  chariot 
and  the  skeletons  of  two  horses. 
Amongst  the  several  varieties  of  marble, 
most  of  which  in  slabs,  in  the  inner 
court  are  several  blocks  of  green 
ophite  porphyry,  some  already  sawn 
for  ornaments^  purposes. 

Kearly  opposite,  in  the  same  street, 
and  nearer  to  that  of  Fortune,  is  a  small 
elegant  house,  to  which  the  name  of 
Caaa  del  Mercante  del  JPanij  from  a  man 
bearing  loaves  upon  one  of  the  walls, 
has  been  given.  In  the  principal  court 
is  a  handsome  impluvium  in  marble,  a 
small  foimtain,  on  a  lion's  foot  support, 
and  a  marble  table  before  it:  out  of 
the  tablinum,  on  the  walls  of  which  are 
paintings  of  female  figures,  opens  an 
elegantly  painted  room  or  Doudoir 
looking  on  a  tiny  artificial  garden,  the 
walls  of  which  are  painted  to  represent 
foliage.  Several  bronze  ornaments, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  glass 
vessels  of  elegant  forms,  were  dis- 
covered here. 

Betuming  from  here  along  the  street 

which  forma  the  continuation  of  the 

Vicolo  Storto  towards  that  of  Abun- 

«Mwi^  is  a  large  house  which  may  be 


called  that  of  the  Wild  Animals^  or  ot 
the  Chase,  from  the  large  paintings. on 
the  walls  of  the  inner  court,  represent- 
ing, in  two  groups,  one  the  hunt  of  a  wild 
boar  with  a  bear  and  lion,  the  other  of 
a  deer  by  a  dog,  with  a  lion  in  r^>o8e. 

In  the  narrow  street  extending  from 
the  Yia  del  Lupinore  to  that  of  Euma- 
cilia,  is 

Souse  of  the  Balcony, — Although 
this  building  offers  little  interest  for  its 
internal  decoration,  it  is  important  as 
showing  how  the  upper  floors  of  the 
Pompeian  houses  were  arranged.  The 
mass  of  volcania  ashes  and  pumice  hav- 
ing been  here  so  thick,  as  to  cover  the 
entire  height  of  the  upper  floor.  Re- 
mains of  a  wooden  balcony  projecting 
over  the  street  were  foimd  in  situ, 
from  which  the  present  modem  one 
has  been  fEilthfully  copied. 

Adjoining  the  House  of  the  Balcony 
is  a  small  open  «pace  with  a  fountain. 
Opening  out  of  •this  space  are  two 
houses  known  to  the  guides  as  the 
8cavo  di  Vittorio  Smanuele,  In  the 
outer  court  of  one  are  paintings  of  2 
serpents  and  an  altar  of  the  Lares; 
and  on  the  walls  groups  of  female 
figures,  one  holding  2  young  Cupids  or 
Loves  in  a  bird's  nest,  and  of  the  Bape 
of  Helen.  In  the  next  house  is  a 
court  with  3  niches,  in  which  were 
found  small  painted  statues,  whilst  on 
the  walls  are  paintings  of  Apollo, 
Venus,  and  Mercury.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  is  an  undecorated 
dwelling  with  a  large  atrium  opening 
without  an  intervening  jprothyrum  di- 
rectly from  the  thoroughfare. 

It  was  near  the  comer  of  a  street 
leading  from  here  to  the  Street  of 
TAbondanza,  but  nearer  to  the  latter, 
that  was  made  the  very  curious  dis- 
covery of  human  bodies  embedded  in 
the  volcanic  ashes,  and  which  have  been 
so  marvellously  preserved,  thanks  to  an 
ingenious  idea  of  Cav.  Fiorelli^  On 
digging  through  a  mass  of  indurated 
ashes,  the  workmen  cut  into  what 
appeared  to  be  a  cavity,  which'  ISig. 
MoreV^  fiavr  mMi&t  'ha.^e  formed   the 
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this  opinion,  he  had  the  cavity  filled 
with  liquid  plaster  of  Paris,  which, 
forming  a  cast,  realised  the  director's 
presumption.  In  this  way  the  casts  of 
the  4  skeletons  now  in  the  Museum  were 
obtained,  and  represent  the  bodies  of 
3  females  and  of  a  man :  the  latter,  and 
the  gi*oup  of  the  mother  and  daughter, 
being  found  close  to  each  other.  As 
the  mass  of  ashes  was  at  a  considerable 
height,  nearly  15  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  street,  it  is  probable  it  marked  the 
last  period  of  the  eruption,  consisting 
of  ashes,  which,  accompanied  by  tor- 
rential rains,  formed  a  kind  of  paste 
round  the  bodies.  It  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  unfortunate  in- 
mates of  one  of  the  neighbouring  houses 
had  remained  indoors  during  the  ear- 
lier period  of  the  eruption,  but,  find- 
ing the  possibility  of  escape,  sallied 
forth  from  the  upper  windows,  then  on 
a  level  with  the  already  accumulated 
volcanic  dejections,  and  were  smothered 
by  the  ashes  in  their  attempt  to  escape. 
The  male  figure  appears  to  have  died 
in  convulsions,  whereas'  the  mother 
and  her  daughter,  and  the  insulated 
female,  present  no  traces  of  such  violent 
pangs  in  death.  As  to  the  latter,  their 
swollen  state,  which  in  the  females  has 
been  attributed  to  pregnancy,  has  been 
produced  by  decomposition  before  the 
enclosing  liquid  mass  of  ashes  and 
rain  had  become  solidified. 

Betuming  to  the  street  of  L'Abun- 
danza,  there  are  some  houses  along  its 
rt.  hand  side,  and  in  the  block  of  build- 
ings between  it  and  the  quarter  of  the 
Theatres  worthy  of  a  visit,  opposite  to 
the  principal  entrance  of  the  Tliermse 
Stabianee  is 

*B:ouse  of  Cornelius  JRufus  (1861), 
immediately  in  front  of  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  New  ThermcBy  and 
forming  one  of  the  comers  of  the 
Streets  of  Abundance  and  Stabiee,  is  a 
very  interesting  house,  which  belonged 
to  a  family  whose  name  often  occurs  in 
the  inscriptions  at  Pompeii :  like  most 
others,  it  had  shops  in  front ;  the  en- 
trance opens  on  a  handsome  atrium, 
with  a  marble  table  supported  by  lions, 


and  an^  impluvium  in  the  centre ;  out 
of  this  court  are  rooms,  with  paintings 
of  arabesques,  one  of  peacocks  drawing 
a  chariot,  with  a  locust  for  charioteer. 
From  this  atrium  wide  fauces  lead 
to  the  peristylum,  or  iimer  court,  sur- 
rounded by  fluted  Doric  columns.  Of 
the  chambers  opening  on  the  corridor 
several  contain  paintings,  surrounded 
by  hippocampi,  &c.  On  each  side  of 
the  fauces  stood  a  Hermes ;  that  on 
the  rt.  has  disappeared ;  the  other,  still 
entire,  has  a  good  bust  of  C.  0.  Bufiis, 
with  his  name  beneath.  Several  bronzes 
were  discovered  in  this  house;  two 
portrait  busts,  with  eyes  in  enamel, 
and  some  jewellery. 

*House  of  the  Solconiii  or  No.  4 
(1861)  in  the  same  street  and  block  of 
houses,  but  nearer  the  Forum,  and  form- 
ing the  angle  of  the  Street  of  Abundance 
and  of  that  leading  to  the  theatres,  is  a 
very  handsome  dwelling.  It  consists 
of  an  atrium  commimicating  by  a  wide 
fauces  with  the  inner  peristyle,  sur- 
rounded by  fluted  Doric  columns,  the 
lower  third  of  which  are  painted  in 
red.  In  the  centre  of  this  peristyle 
is  a  large  deep  fountain  in  marble,  with 
a  watenall  in  the  form  of  marble  steps, 
at  the  top  of  which  stands  a  grac^iil 
statue  of  a  small  Cupid.  The  several 
rooms  opening  either  on  the  atrium  or 
peristylum  are  painted ;  in  one,  aSpspe 
of  Europa;  in  another,  a  group  of 
Bacchus  and  a  Satyr  unveiling  the 
sleeping  Ariadne;  in  a  third,  Ulysses 
discovering  Achilles  in  female  attire, 
in  a  fourth,  the  Judgment  of  Paris, 
with  Juno,  Venus,  Minerva,  and  Mer- 
cury. A  particularity  in  this  house  is 
the  irregmar  form  of  the  peristylum, 
and  that  from  each  of  the  columns 
that  svirroimd  it  projects  a  small 
bronze  water-pipe,  forming  with  the 
fountain  and  small  water&ll  a  hand- 
some system  of  artificial  waterworks. 
Between  this  house  and  that  of  Bufus 
stands  a  large  dwelling,  evidently  in 
progress  of  restoration  when  the  city 
was  destroyed,  as  all  the  walla  «5nj^ 
coVxxmnB  'wete   ia\>sA  \i*!£s^  <^^  'Qmbcs: 
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of  broken  ^es  and  of  slaked  lime  in 
two  of  the  rooms  ready*  for  the  plas- 
tepers'  or  masons*  use. 

Betuming,  past  the  entrance  to  the 
Themus,  to  tne  street  of  Stabise,  and 
turoingto  the  1.  or  N. W.  in  the  direction 
of  the  vesuyian  Gtite,  we  come  to 

^Mouse  of  M.  Lucretius  (1847),  or 
delie  Sonafrict,  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant' dwellings  discovered  in  Pom- 
peii. It  is  a  double  house,  of  three 
stories,  with  a  Proth^rum  opening 
into  an  open  atrium  bordered  by 
the  usual  apartments,  a  triclinium  of 
great  magnificence,  and  a  reception- 
room  or  tdblinum  opening  upon  a 
garden  at  the  back,  containing  a  foun- 
tain in  perfect  preservation,  which 
has  been '  allowed  to  remain  as  it 
was  fbund.  The  atrium  is  paved  in 
mosaic,  and  the  walls  of  the  entire 
building  are  highly  decorated  with 
paintings.  In  the  small  sleeping- 
rooms'  or  alsB  are  paintings  repre- 
senting Oupid  riding  on  a  Dolphin, 
boEuing  a  letter  from  Galatea  to  Poly- 
phemus ;  the  favourite  subject  of 
Venus  fishing ;  a  Narcissus  j  v  ictory 
in  her  car;  some  Cupids  swimming; 
an^  several  landscapes.  The  triclinium, 
in  which  the  feet  of  the  couches  were 
fbund  richly  ornamented  with  silver, 
had  three  lam  pictures,  of  life  size, 
now  in  the  Museo  Nazionale,  repre- 
senting Hercules  at  the  Court  of  Om- 
phale,  the  latter  wearing  the  lion*s  skin 
and  holding  the  club  of  her  lover;  the 
boy  Bacchus  with  Silenus  on  a  cart 
dra^ni  by  oxen,  and  followed  by  Bac- 
chantes; and  a  bacchamJian  proces- 
sion, with  Victory  recording  on  a  shield 
the  eiploits  of  me  triumpnant  demi- 
god. The  tablinum  is  paved  with  co- 
loured marbles,  arranged  in  ohec^uers, 
and  the  cha^re^  fragments  still  visible 
in  the  panels  of  its  walls  show  that  it 
was  decorated  with  paintings  on  wood. 
The  garden  or  Vhidarium  contains  at 
one  end  a  fountain  adorned  with 
mosaics,  with  the  leaden  pipes  which 
brought  the  water  to  it,  with  their 
JbnmxeoookB,  Btill  weUpreaerved ;  and  a 
Mm»lljaiarbJe0t»tueox$ilenm',  and  in 


the  centre  an  impluvium,  Burroonded 
by  small  indifiereot  statues,  but  curious 
finom  their  variety  and  arrangement; 
among  them  are,  Love  riding  a  dol*! 
phin,  a  bearded  satyr,  a  stag,  a  taxm 
extracting  a  thorn  from  a  goat's  foot, 
a  goat  caressing  its  young  one  lyins 
in  the  lap  of  a  shepherdess,  emd 
others.  A  second  Triclinium  opened 
into  the  Viridarium  on  the  right.  Be- 
hind the  garden  or  inner  court,  but 
commimicating  with  the  house,  are  a 
second  series  of  apartments,  including 
an  open  atrium,  a  kitchen,  and  other 
rooms,  apparently  intended  for  the 
females  and  servants.  In  the  court 
was  found  a  four-wheeled  waggon, 
with  iron  wheals,  and  with  bronze 
ornaments.  Several  elegant  vases,  can- 
delabra^  glass  bottles  in  the  form  of 
animals,  some  surgical  instrunients, 
and  bronze  coins  were  found  xd.  the 
different  rooms,  which  "were  decorated 
with  pictures  of  tra^c  and  comic 
scenes ;  one  of  them  represented  a 
young  actress  in  a  mask  plaving  on  a 
double  flute,  from  which  the  house, 
when  first  excavated,  derived  it-s  name. 
The  kitchen  was  furnished  with  nume- 
rous culinary  vessels  in  bronze,  and 
stiU  retained  in  many  parts  the  traces 
of  smoke.  The  second  and  third  fioors 
were  approached  by  a  broad  staircase. 
Near  the  foot  of  the  stairs  was  a  picture, 
now  in  the  Museum,  in  which  a  letter  is 
introduced  with  the  name  and  rank  of 
the  owner  of  the  house  on  the  super- 
scription: M,  IJucreiio  Flam,  Mortis 
Decurioni  Pomjpei.  Near  the  house  of 
Lucretii^s  are  several  shops,  in  which 
human  skeletons  were  found;  and  in- 
scriptions— one  of  an  ofiice  leased  to  a 
certain  Froculius  Eronto;  another  of 
these  shops  belonged  evident^  to  a 
seller  of  colours,  his  stock  in  trade 
being  now  removed  to  the  Museum; 
certain  balls  of  white  substance  bearing 
the  letters  Attio,  ATa^OBTM,  probably 
the  name  of  the  maker.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  is  the  house  dis- 
covered in  the  presence  of  Pius  EE. 
in  1849,  in  whi^  were  found  several 
1  bronze  vaaea,  ^^%  \^\K!^  «ai  iaeon. 
1  spade,  an^  a  \w*-T€\i'd  o/l  li^RxiffA^ 
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Bud  Buceplului,  nbir  iq  the  Btnisoan 
Museum  at  the  Tstioan. 

Itctiiming  along  the  Via  di  Stabiie, 
as  far  be  the  end  of  that  of  AbimdsiuB, 
19  a  narrower  street  on  1.,  but  wliich 
ti>  dl  appeaninoe  formed  its  con- 
tinuation tijwp^  the  Amphitheatre, 
liere  aereral  houses  hare  been  partly 
opened  i  one,  ft  private  dwelling,  baa 
a  long  caisfld  pathway  or  terrace  in 
front,  approached  b;  steps  from  the 
street,  the  outer  wall  painted  with 
numerous  inscriptionfl  ia  red,  to  Ep|- 
diita  Sabinua,  L.  Popidiua,  Ilelri- 
nius,  &c.  In  the  upp^  atory,  facing 
tbo  street,  and  oa  the  eides  of  the 
entrance  or  gateway,  are  rooma  haiing 

'    "  r  windows,  eoldom  ~   ' 


glass.     Tho 


;  they  were  closed  with 


ey 

hereabouts  appear 
...    .         rifled,   irom  the  nvime- 
openings  inade  in  the  vralls  from 
above. 

On  the  opposite  aide  of  the  Street  of 
the  Amphitheatre,  extending  to  the 
Via  di  Btabie,  and  forming  one  of 
the  angles  of  the  QnodriTium,  is  tlie 

*HoMe  of  the  Apollo  Cifharadas 
(1664),  theprincipal  entrance  to  which 
was  from  the  Via  di  Stabite  :  the  name 
has  been  derived  from  a  Sue  bronse 
btatue  of  that  diviuity  now  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples  :  bom  its  airaim  open  3 
inner  peristyles,  surrounded  by  fluted 
Doric  columns.  In  its  exhedra  ore  some 
good  paintings  representing  Mars  and 
Venus,  Xerxes  seated  befora  his  tent, 
and  Bpriestees,  probably  of  Venus,  with 
a  large  Temple  in  the  Mckgroimd.  Be- 
sides the  statue  above  noticed,  several 
small  bronzes  wore  found  decorating  a 
fountain,  a  model  of  which,  with  these 
atBtuett«B,  has  been  erec(«d  in  one 
of  the  halls  in  the  Museum  at 
Naples.  Some  good  paintings  exist  also 
on  the  walla  of  the  adjoining  house 
opening  on  the  street  t-o  the  Amphi- 
theatre, of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  and 
of  Oreetea  and  Pylades  before  Iphi- 
genia,  from  which  the  latter  name  has  i 
been  also  given  to  this  house,  although  ' 
it  appears  to  bero  belonged  to  the  s«ne 


avrutx,  bom  the  door  of  bg 
between. 

Opposite  the  House  of  the  Apollo 
Cithi^teduB,' and  bordering  the  Via  di 
Stable,  are  several  shops,  the  only  one 
worthy  of  notice  being  at  the  comer  of 
the  Street  of  Isis,  that  of  a  baker,  hav- 
ing a  well-preserved  oven  with  ite  iron 
door  and  water  cistern ;  near  it,  as 
ueual,  are  several  mill-stones. 

Ai^oining  this  bakehouse,  but  entered 
tVam  the  Street  of  Isis,  ia  a  house  evi- 
dently in  progress  of  being  r^nired, 
from  the  heaps  of  lime  and  broken 
tiles  in  it  for  mating  the  floors. 


OTa  IMangular  Forum  (1764)  is  a 
triangular  colonnade,  with  a  portico  of 
90  columns  on  two  of  its  sides,  farming 
the  plaiza  of  the  great  theotre.  It  is 
shout  460  ft.  long  on  the  E.  side,  and 
nearly  800  on  the  W,  i  the  third  side, 
not  completely  cleared,  bad  no  portico, 
and  appears  to  have  been  lined  with 
small  apartments.  The  ares  is  entered 
on  the  N.  by  a  propylmum  or  vestibule 
of  8  Ionic  columns,  raised  upon  two 
steps,  with  B  fountain  in  front  of  one 
of  the  columns.     This  vestibuje  leads 


Great  Theatre,  and  one  to  the  Barracks 
for  the  troops.  Parallel  to  the  portico 
on  this  side  is  a  long  low  wall,  extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  triui- 
fiuar  Forum  ;  it  is  terminated  at  tlio 
N.  end  by  a  pedestal,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion M.  Claadio,  M.  I".  Sfaroelto  Fa- 
trotw ;  and  at  the  B,  end  by  two  altara 
and  a  (»rci4]ftr  building.  Oq  the  W. 
of  this  triangular  Forum  is  the 


Soiue  of  the  Emperor  Joteph  II. 
{1767-69).— Following  the  Street  o( 
the  Theatre,  we  find  at  its  S.  eitremilj 
the  house  which  bears  this  ■(i»s(i*.,<«s3i.- 
P5ingT»k\icr  niOTd  •Ccis.ii.ViS.  tS.'Si^'^  - 
[  side  ot  ■'  "  "^ 
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one  of  the  first  private  houses  exca- 
vated, but  the  rooms  were  refilled  with 
earth  as  soon  as  they  were  examined. 
It  appears  that  it  was  a  mansion  of 
great  magnificence,  of  three  stories,  and 
so  situated  on  the  rising  ground  which 
overlooked  the  sea,  that  on  entering  the 
principal  door,  the  visitor  must  have 
commanded  a  view  of  the  Sorrentine 
shore,  through  the  whole  perspective  of 
the  interior.  The  S.  side  appears  to 
have  opened  upon  a  garden  sloping 
gradually  down  to  the  shore,  like  the 
villas  near  the  Herculaneum  G^ate.  A 
skeleton  of  a  woman  was  found  in  the 
furnace-room  of  the  bath. 

*QreeJc  Temple  (1767-69),  called  also 
the  Temple  of  Neptune  or  of  Hercules^ 
the  most  ancient  building  yet  disco- 
vered, on  one  of  the  highest  situations 
within  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  at  a 
distance  of  400  ft.  from  the  old  sea- 
line,  so  that  it  must  have  formed  a 
striking  object  from  every  part  of  the 
bay.  Its  high  antiquity  is  proved  by 
the  massive  dimensions  of  its  Doric 
columns,  some  fragments  of  which  in 
tufa,  with  their  capitals  and  bases  in  tra- 
vertine, still  remain ;  by  the  great  depth 
and  projection  of  the  abacus ;  and  by 
the  general  construction  of  the  build- 
ing, which  more  resembles  that  of  the 
Temples  of  Psestum.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  by  the  earliest  colo- 
nists. From  its  ruiaed  state  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  define  its  exact  plan;  but  it 
appears  to  have  stood  upon  a  base- 
ment of  5  steps,  and  to  have  been  120 
ft.  long,  exclusive  of  the  steps,  and  70 
wide.  It  had  a  cella  paved  with 
mosaics,  which  from  the  remains  of  a 
cross- wall  appears  to  have  been  divided 
into  two,  with  separate  entrances  from 
the  N.  and  S. :  in  the  former  is  a  circu- 
lar pedestal,  which  may  have  served  as 
a  pedestal  for  a  statue.  The  masonry 
was  covered  with  stucco.  In  front 
of  the  steps  is  a  curious  enclosure, 
supposed  to  have  contained  the  victims 
for  the  sacrifice,  and  at  the  side  are 
the  two  altars  with  the  remains  of  a 
smaller  one  between  them.  Beyond 
his  enclosure  are   the  remains   of  a 


small  circular  temple  of  8  Doric  co- 
lumns, which  covered  a  pwteaZ  pro* 
tected  by  a  circular  perforated  altar. 
Its  use  is  doubtful,  some  supposing 
that  it  supplied  the  water  used  in  the 
sacrifices ;  others  that  it  was  an  expia- 
tory altar  marking  the  situation  of  a 
bidentalt  a  spot  on  which  a  thunderbolt 
had  fallen,  and  which  was  always  held 
in  peculiar  sanctity.  An  Oscan  in- 
scription was  found  near  it  recording 
that  Nitreb,  for  the  second  time  Med- 
dixtuticus,  erected  it.  At  the  W. 
angle  of  the  temple  is  a  small  hemi- 
cycle,  a  semicircular  seat  of  stone, 
facing  the  S.,  in  which  a  s\m-dial  was 
discovered.  It  must  have  commanded 
a  glorious  view,  extending  from  near  la 
Cava  to  the  extremity  of  the  promon- 
tory of  Cape  Minerva,  and  to  the  is- 
land of  Capri,  and  have  been  close  to 
the  sea-wall  of  the  city;  which  will 
explain  the  non-continuation  of  the  por- 
tico on  this  side  of  the  Forum,  which 
was  closed  by  the  walls.  We  haVe  men- 
tioned the  small  apartments  in  this  part 
of  the  enclosure.  It  is  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained whether  they  were  the  residences 
of  the  priests  or  sepulchral  chambers. 
Several  skeletons  were  found  in  them, 
one  wearing  two  armlets  of  gold,  and 
another  having  on  the  leg  a  ring  of 
bronze  and  one  of  silver,  linked  together. 
Near  them  were  found  a  sacrificial  knife 
in  silver,  engraved  with  figures  of  Bac- 
chus and  Isis,  several  pat^«  and  other 
vessels  used  at  the .  sacrifices,  and 
adorned  with  bas-reliefs  of  Isiac  sub- 
jects. From  these  discoveries  the  two 
skeletons  are  supposed  to  have  been 
those  of  the  priests. 

*Tke  Great  {or  Tragic)  Theatre 
(1764),  a  large  structure,  placed  on  the 
S.  slope  of  a  hill  of  tufa,  in  which  the 
seats  were  cut.  Over  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrances  stood  the  inscription 
now  in  the  museum,  stating  that  it  was 
erected  by  M.  M.  Holconius  Bufus  and 
Celer,  ad  decus  Colonics,  It  was  semi- 
circular and  open  to  the  air,  and  was 
lined  in  every  part  with  white  xnar- 
ble.  Tke  aeata  f&fi^d  the  S.  and  com- 
l  manded  a  ftne  '^e^  on«i  >2Qft  ^^J^sasi  ^1 
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the  Samo  and  the  mountains  behind 
Stabiee.  The  elevated  position  of  the 
building,  above  the  general  level  of 
the  city,  and  the  great  height  of  the 
outer  wall,  appear  to  have  preserved 
it  in  some  measure  from  the  fate  which 
befell  the  houses  in  the  plain.  The 
upper  part  was  not  buried  by  the 
ashes,  and  even  the  stage  was  covered 
with  so  sUght  a  deposit,  that  the  citi« 
zens  may,  after  the  eruption,  have  re* 
moved  all  the  scenic  decorations,  the 
furniture  of  the  stage,  the  principal 
statues,  and  the  marble  lining.  In  spite 
of  these  spohations,  the  interior  is  still 
sufficiently  perfect  to  explain  itself  far 
better  than  the  most  elaborate  descrip- 
tion. The  general  audience  entered  the 
theatre  by  an  arched  corridor  on  a  level 
with  the  colonnade  of  the  Triangular 
Forum,  and  descended  thence  into  the 
cavea  by  six  flights  of  stairs,  which 
divided  the  seats  into  five  wedge-shaped 
l^ortions,  called  cunei.  The  doors  of 
the  corridor  at  the  head  of  these 
stairs  were  called  the  vomitories. 
Some  of  the  seats  still  retain  their 
numbers  and  divisions  and  show  that 
the  space  allotted  to  each  person  was 
1ft.  3^  in.  By  making  this  the  basis 
of  a  calculation,  the  theatre  might 
contain  5000  persons.  A  separate  en- 
trance and  staircase  led  to  the  women's 
gallery,  which  was  placed  above  the 
corridor  we  have  described,  and  was 
divided  into  compartments  like  the 
boxes  in  a  modem  theatre.  It  appears 
also  from  the  fragments  of  iron  still 
visible  in  the  coping,  that  they  were 
protected  from  the  gaze  of  the  audience 
by  a  light  screen  of  iron-work.  Below, 
in  what  we  would  call  the  pit,  a  semi- 
circular passage,  bounded  by  a  wall, 
called  the  prcecinctio,  separated  the 
seats  of  the  plebeians  from  the  pri- 
vileged ones  reserved  for  the  eques- 
trian order,  the  Augustales,the  tribunes, 
&c.  These  seats  were  entered  by  a 
separate  passage,  communicating  with 
an  ai*ea  behind  the  scenes.  The  level 
semicircular  platform  in  front  of  the 
privileged  seats,  was  called  the  orchei- 
tra>  and  upon  it  w^re  plaped  the  hifeU 


I  lia,  or  bronze  seats  for  the  chief  magis- 
'  trates.  On  each  side  of  the  orchestra 
are  raised  seats,  entered  from  the  stage, 
supposed  to  have  been  appropriated  to 
the  person  who  provided  the  entertain- 
ment. In  the  proscenium,  or  the  wall 
which  supported  the  stage,  are  seven  re- 
cesses, in  which  probably  the  musicians 
were  stationed.  The  stage,  or  pulpUumf 
appears  from  the  pedestals  and  niches, 
which  remain,  to  have  been  decorated 
with  statues.  It  is  a  long  and  narrow 
platform,  qmte  disproportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  theatre  according  to  our  no- 
tions of  stage  effect;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  scenes  of  a  B>oman 
theatre  were  very  simple  and  revolved 
upon  a  pivot,  and  that  the  ancient 
drama  was  unassisted  by  those  illusions 
of  perspective  which  constitute  the  art 
of  the  modem  scene  painter.  The  wall 
at  the  back  of  the  stage  was  called  the 
scenas  it  has  three  doors,  the  central 
one  circular  and  flanked  by  columns,  the 
two  side  ones  rectanguhur.  Behind  it 
is  the  postsceniiMny  containing  the  apart- 
ments for  the  actors.  The  exterior  of 
the  upper  wall  of  the  cavea  still  retains 
the  projecting  stone  rings  for  receiving 
the  poles  of  the  velarium  or  awning,  by 
which,  on  special  occasions,  the  audi- 
ence were  protected  from  the  heat  of 
the  Sim.  Several  inscriptions,  greatly 
mutilated,  were  found  in  different  parts 
of  this  theatre,  some  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  neighbouring  colonnade. 
Erom  the  remains  of  one  in  bronze 
letters  on  the  first  step  of  the  orches- 
tra, with  a  space  in  the  middle  for 
a  statue,  it  appears  that  Holconius 
Bufus,  son  of  Marcus  Bufrus,  a  duumvir, 
erected  the  theatre,  a  crypt,  and  the 
tribunal,  and  that  the  colony  acknow- 
ledged his  services  by  dedicating  the 
statue  to  his  honour.  The  metal  has 
been  removed,  but  the  depressions  in 
the  marble  which  contained  it  are  still 
visible. 

*The    Small     Theatre,  or    Odeum 
(1796). —  From  the  E.  end    of  the 
G-reat  Theatre  a  covered  ^ortioo  l«d. 
into  \i^"&  <yt^<^\jw»  qI  ^'^k  ^\sa^  <5oa> 
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which  is  supposed  to  have  been  used 
for  musical  performances.  It  is  similar 
in  its  gener^  arrangement  to  the  larger 
theatre,  but  is  di&rent  in  form,,  the 
semicircle  being  cut  off  by  straight 
walls  from  each  end  of  the  stage :  and 
the  style  and  execution  of  the  work 
show  Baa.  inferiority,  which  may  possibly 
be  explained  by  an  inscription  record- 
ing that  it  was  erected  by  contract.  It 
appears  to  have  been  permanently 
roofed,  the  same  inscription  describing 
it  as  the  Fheatrum  tectum.  The  seats 
of  the  audience  were  separated  by  a 
passage  from  the  fo\ir  tiers  of  benches 
which  held  the  hiselUL  This  passage 
was  bounded  on  the  side  of  the  cavea 
by  a  waU,  the  ends  of  which  were 
ornamented  with  kneeling  Herculean 
figures  which  are  supposed  to  have 
sustained  lights.  The  parapet  on  the 
stage  side  of  the  passage,  forming 
the  back  of  the  privileged  seats,  termi- 
nated at  each  end  in  a  griffon's  leg. 
The  pavement  of  the  orchestra  is  in 
difibrent  coloured  marbles.  A  band  of 
grey  and  white  marble  runs  directly 
across  it,  bearing  in  largo  bronze  letters 
— M.  Ooulatius,  M.  F.  Verus,  II,  Vir, 
pro,  ludis.  The  inscription  probably 
means  that  he  presented  the  pave- 
ment to  the  theatre.  In  the  corridor 
which  runs  roimd  the  back  of  the 
house  to  give  access  to  the  seats,  seve- 
ral inscriptions  in  rude  Osean  letters 
were  found  upon  the  plaster  of  the 
walls,  the  work  probably  of  idlers  who 
oould  not  find  seats.  In  the  post- 
soenium  were  found  some  fragments 
of  a  biseUium  decorated  with  ivoir 
ba8-relie&,  and  portions .  of  its  olotn 
oushi<Hi.  This  theatre  is  estimated  to 
have  held  1500  persons. 

•me  l9€on  (1764-1776),  behind  the 
Great  Theatre,  is  a  small  but  exceed- 
in^y  interesting  building,  standing 
on  a  basement  in  the  centre  of  a  court 
surrounded  by  a  portico  of  Corin- 
thian columns,  10  ft.  high,  with  painted 
shafts.  The  two  which  flank  the  en- 
tranoe  had  attached  to  them  the  lustral 
l^aeinsj  bow  in  the  Museunij  and  a 


wooden  moneyrbox.  Over  the  ^itrance 
wafi  an  inscription,  now  removed  there 
also,  recording  the  erection  of  the 
^des  Isidis,  by  Kimierius  Popidius 
Celsinus,  at  his  own  cost,  after  it 
had  been  thrown  down  by  an  earth- 
quake ;  and  his  elevation  by  the  De6U<! 
rions  to  their  own  rank  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  liberality.  The  word  ^dSt 
is  here  used  to  distinguish  the  building 
from  a  Temple,  which  was  always  a 
consecrated  edifice,  whereas  the  worship 
of  Isis  had  been  forbidden  by  a  decree 
of  the  Koman  Senate,  in  b.  c.  57,  and 
was  therefore  only  tolerated.  The  court 
presents  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Isiao 
worship.  In  one  comer  is  an  eedicu- 
lum  with  a  vaulted  roof  and  pediment 
over  the  door,  covering  the  sacred  weU 
of  lustral  purification,  to  which  there 
was  a  descent  by  a  narrow  fiight  of 
steps.  It  is  covered  with  stucco  orna- 
ments, of  figures  of  Isis  and  Haa^po- 
crates,  of  Mercury,  Mai»,  and  Jupiter, 
with  arabesques  of  dolphins,  &c.,  all 
of  inferior  execution.  Near  it  is  an 
altar,  on  which  were  found  the  burnt 
bones  of  victims.  Other  altars  are 
placed  in  diffsrent  parts  of  the  court. 
In  a  niche  of  the  wall  facing  the  ^des 
was  a  figure  of  Harpoorates,  with  his 
finger  on  his  lip  to  enjoin  silence 
upon  the  worshippers  in  regard  to 
the  mysteries  they  might  witness. 
In  another  part  was  a  figure  .of  Isis 
in  purple  drapery,  partly  gilt,  hold- 
ing a  bronze  sistrum  and  a  key.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  enclosure 
were  the  chambers  for  the  priests, 
and  a  kitchen  for  cooking  what  they 
were  permitted  to  eat.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  a  skeleton  was  found  holdiog  a 
saorifieial  axe,  with  which  he  had  out 
through  two  walls,  to  escape  from  the 
eruption,  but  perished  before  he  could 
penetrate  the  third.  In  a  larger  room 
behind  the  iBdes  another  skeleton  was 
found  with  bones  of  ehickens,  egg- 
shells, fish-bones,  bread,  wine,  and  a 
earla^ad  of  flowers,  as  if  he  had  been  at 
dinner.  Skeletons  were  also  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  enclosure :  allowing 
tba^  t\v9  \^<Q«Q^V3NDi\«  ^  IsIb  4id  not 
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desert  her  fane,  but  rttoaained  to  the 
last.  The  £Kmt  of  the  basement,  on 
which  the  .Skies  stands,  is  broken  in 
the  centre  by  a  narrow  projecting  flight 
of  steps,  flanked  by  two  altavs,  one  for 
the  votive  offerings,  the  other  probably 
for  the  saored  £a.  In  front  of  the 
cella  is  a  portico  of  six  Corinthian 
columns,  having  at  each  angle  a  small 
wing  wit^  a  niche  between  two  pilasters 
supporting  a  pediment.  In  these 
niches  the  Isiac  tables  of  basalt,  now  in 
the  Museum,  were  discovered.  Behind 
the  one  on  the  1.  w^re  secret  steps  and 
a  side  door  leading  to  the  cella.  The  ex- 
terior of  the  building  and  the  portico 
were  covered  with  stucco  ornaments  of 
a  very  ordmary  charact^.  The  interior 
of  the  Sacrarium  or  ceUa  is  small  and 
shallow,  the  entire  width  being  occupied 
with  a  long  hollow  pedestal  for  statues, 
having  two  low  doorways  at  the  end 
near  the  secret  stairs,  by  which  the 
pnests  could  entep  unperoeived,  and 
deliver  the  oracles  as  if  they  proceeded 
from  the  statue  of  the  goddess  herself. 
Besides  this  principal  statue,  raised  ac- 
cording to  an  insoraption  by  L.  OseciUus 
Phcebus,  several  smaller  ones  9f  Yenus, 
Bacchus,  Osiris,  and  Priapus,  were  dis- 
covered in  the  cella  or  its  precincts. 
The  walls,  also,  were  covered  with  pic- 
tures of  the  same  charaet^,  many  of 
which  were  of  great  int^iest  as  illus- 
trating the  Isiao  mysteries.  Montana's 
aqueduct,  which  crosses  the  street  of 
Stabise,  ran  under  and  in  front  of  this 
court. 

The  Tribunal  (1769),  f(»rmerly  called 
the  Isictc  Curia,  and  the  School,  is  an 
oblong  open  court,  79  ft.  by  67  ft.,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a  portico  of 
Doric  columns,  and  having  two  small 
rooms  at  one  end.  The  real  destinaticm 
of  this  building  has  been  the  subject  of 
dispute ;  but  it  is  at  present  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Tribunal 
alluded  to  in  an  inscription,  and 
built  by  Holoonius.  In  front  of  the 
portico  is  a  stone  pulpit,  with  a  pedestal 
and  a  flight  of  steps  behind,  from  which 
the  judge  is  supposed  to  have  ftscended 


to  his  seat.  Returning  from  here  to 
the  Street  of  Stabi»,  and  nearly  oppo- 
site the  Iseon,  is  a  small  handsome 
house,  with  a  peristylum  and  implu- 
vium,  not  far  from  the  baker's  shop ; 
it  also  was  undergoing  repairs  at  Uie 
time  of  the  destruction  of  the  eity,  from 
the  bmlding  materials  found  in  the 
court.  In  one  of  its  rooms  is  a  good 
painting  of  Hercules  spinning  in  the 
midst  of  the  daughters  of  Qmphale, 
figures  of  Diana,  and  a  group  of  Venus 
and  Adonis.  Beyond  the  Temple  of  Isis, 
and  opening  on  the  Street  of  Stabiss, 
and  behind  the  Theatres,  is 

Temple  of  JSsculapius,  forming  the 
comer  of  the  Street  of  Stabiss  (1766), 
a  name  given  to  it  by  Winckelmann, 
but  subsequently  changed  for  that  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  It  is  a  diminutive 
but  ancient  temple,  of  good  propor- 
tions, standing  on  a  low  basement 
ascended  by  nine  steps.  The  ceUa  pon- 
tained  the  terra-cotta  life-sized  statues 
of  .^sculapius  and  Hygeia,  now  in  the 
Museum.  In  the  oentre  of  the  court  is 
a  large  altar,  the  freeze  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  trigl^hs  with  volutes  at  the 
comers,  bearmg  some  resemblance  to 
those  on  the  Sarcophagus  of  Scipio 
Barbatus  in  the  Vatican  Museum, 
Close  to  this  is  the 

House  of  ike  Sculptor  (1798),  a  small 
house  in  the  Street  of  Stobi»,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  numerous  ai*tioles 
it  contained,  not  only  identifying  the 
building  as  the  stucQo  of  a  sculptor, 
but  a^rding  an  instructive  insight 
into  the  practice  of  his  art  in  Boman 
times. 

Barraohs  of  the  Troops  (1766-94), 
a  large  enclosure,  183  ft.  long  by  148 
ft.  wide,  filling  up  the  space  between 
the  great  theatre  and  the  eity  wall, 
and  surrounded  by  a  Doric  portioo  of 
22  columns  on  the  longer,  and  of  17 
columns  on  the  shorter  sides.  It  was 
formerly  called  the  Ibrum  Nundina- 
rium.     The   columns  of  t\!kft  ^t^g«» 
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plain  and  painted  red,  the  upper  por- 
tion fluted  and  painted  alternately  red 
and  yellow.  Under  the  portico  open 
numerous  apartments  of  imiform  size 
for  the  lodgment  of  the  soldiers,  a 
mess-room,  a  guard-house  or  prison,  a 
kitchen  supplied  with  the  necessary 
conveniences  for  cooking,  stables  for 
horses,  an  oil-mill,  a  room  for  making 
soap,  and  other  minor  offices.  Aboye 
was  a  second  floor,  approached  by  three 
narrow  flights  of  steps,  and  by  one 
of  better  construction  leading  to  the 
chambers  which  were  probably  occu- 
pied by  the  officers.  This  upper  floor 
had  a  hanging  wooden  gallery  under  the 
roof  of  the  portico.  When  first  exca- 
vated, every  part  of  these  barracks 
exhibited  reminiscences  of  military  life. 
On  the  surface  of  the  9th  colunm  of  the 
eastern  portico  various  inscriptions  and 
drawings  were  found,  rudely  scratched 
upon  the  stucco,  including  the  figure  of 
a  fighting  gladiator,  vrith  his  name 
"Valerius,"  and  the  niunerals  to  denote 
that  he  had  been  twenty  times  victori- 
ous. Other  scribblings  and  rude 
sketches,  vrith  several  unfinished  sen- 
tences, were  observed  in  some  of  the 
public  rooms;  and  on  the  wall  near  the 
small  theatre  the  names  of  the  three 
principal  gladiators,  Fomponius  Faus- 
tinus,  Ampliatus,  and  N.  Fopidius 
Bufus,  were  found  inscribed.  On  the 
walls  of  the  principal  apartment  on 
the  groimd-floor  were  paintings  of 
two  trophies,  one  of  which  still  exists 
in  the  Museum.  In  the  guard-room 
were  found  4  skeletons  with  their  legs 
fiwtened  into  iron  stocks ;  the  latter 
have  been  removed  to  Naples  and  re- 

C 3d  by  a  model ;  but  the  skulls  have 
allowed  to  remain.  In  the  sleep- 
ing apartments  numerous  helmets  of 
bronze  and  iron,  richly  ornamented 
sword-belts  of  bronze,  greaves  for  the 
legs,  shields, .  bolts  for  the  archers, 
lances,  swords,  strigils,  leather  belts,  and 
various  minor  articles  were  discovered. 
In  the  officers'  rooms  on  the  uj^per 
floor  were  foimd  helmets  of  various 
Jdnda,  some  with  rizora,  others  inlaid 
or  corered  with  exquisite  bw-reli 


greaves  adorned  with  sculptures  of  the 
same  kind,  swords  of  superior  work- 
manship with  ivoiy  handles,  and  nume- 
rous articles  of  female  dress  and  deco- 
ration, of  the  richest  kind,  proving  that 
the  iamilies  of  the  officers  lived  in 
the  barracks  with  them.  Among  the 
ornaments  were  two  necklaces  of  mas- 
sive gold,  one  of  which  was  set  with 
emeralds,  several  gold  finger-rings, 
ear-rings,  and  bracelets  containing  pre- 
cious stones,  gilt  pins  for  the  hair,  and 
chests  of  fine  linen  and  doth  of  gold. 
One  of  these  upper  rooms  contained 
18  skeletons  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, one  of  an  in&nt,  and  several  of 
dogs.  In  a  stable  near  the  foot  of  the 
staircase  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a 


horse,  the  remains  of  harness  with 
bronze  ornaments,  and  the  hay  stuffing 
of  a  saddle.  Under  the  staurs  was  a 
human  skeleton  carrying  cups  of  silver. 
Ijiside  one  of  the  entranoe  gates  34  ske- 
letons were  huddled  together,  those, 
doubtless,  of  the  guard  who  had  been 
called  out  on  the  fisktal  night.  The  total 
number  of  skeletons  found  in  the  bar- 
racks was  63,  an  afifooting  proof  of  the 
discipline  of  the  Boman  soldier. 


XIX.  At  the  distance  of  about  600 
yards  from  the  Barracks  andtheTheatres 
is  the  *Affvphitheatre  (1748-1816),  in 
the  S.E.  angle  of  the  city  walls,  occu- 
pying nearly  all  the  space  between 
the  gate  leading  to  Nooera  and  that 
to  the  Samo.  It  is  more  recent, 
smaller,  and  less  perfect  in  the  sub- 
structions of  the  arena  than  that  of 
Capua,  but  more  ancient  than  the  Coli- 
seum of  Bome,  which  was  not  opened 
till  the  year  after  the  destruction  of 
Fompeii.  Its  form,  as  usual,  is  ellip- 
tical. The  major  axis,  including  the 
walls,  is  430  ft.,  being  190  less  than 
that  of  the  Coliseum ;  the  minor  axis 
is  335  ft.,  178  less  than  that  of  the 
Coliseum.  It  has  fewer  substructions 
than  usual  in  such  edifices.  The  maf 
Bonry  is  the  rough,  work  oalledo2Mf# imcer- 
turn,  with  quoins  of  squared  stooB;  the 
marbld  '9^8^  tccoa1»  \m^  beooi  zemoyed 
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after  the  eruption,  and  nothing  of  a 
decorative  kind  is  now  yisihle  except 
a  few  sculptured  k^-stones  of  little 
interest.  The  intenor  contained  24 
rows  of  seats,  separated  into  different 
ranges,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
occupants,  each  range  being  approached 
by  a  distinct  entrance  from  two  different 
galleries,  of  which  the  large  one  had  no 
less  than  40  Yomitories,  communicating 
with  as  many  flights  of  stairs  which 
divided  the  seats  into  cuneL  To  facili- 
tate this  arrangement,  the  arches  of 
entrance  were  numbered;  and  the  tickets 
of  admission,  as  may  be  seen  in  two 
examples  in  the  Museum,  bore  corre- 
sponding numbers,  so  that  the  specta* 
tors  could  proceed  at  once  to  their 
appointed  seats  without  confusion.  The 
lower  range,  containing  the  privileged 
seats  of  the  Magistrates,  was  ent^ed 
by  the  arcade  of  the  arena ;  the  2nd, 
containing  the  seats  for  the  middle 
classes,  was  reached  by  stairs  placed 
between  them  and  the  outer  wall ;  the 
3rd,  appropriated  to  the  plebeians,  was 
approached  likewise  by  stairs,  as  was 
bIbo  a  gallery  placed  above  all  and 
divided  into  boxes  for  the  women. 
Outside  the  wall  of  this  gaUery  are  the 
perforated  stones  for  the  poles  of  the 
velarium.  The  privileged  seats  were 
separated  from  the  arena  by  a  parapet, 
on  which  numerous  inscriptions  were 
found,  recording  the  names  of  the 
Duumviri  who  had  presided  over  the 
games,  together  with  several  paintings 
of  gladiatorial  scenes,  all  of  which  have 
perished  or  been  removed.  The  en- 
trances at  each  end  of  the  arena,  for 
the  admission  of  the  gladiators  and 
wild  beasts  and  for  the  removal  of  the 
dead,  are  still  perfect.  From  a  mea- 
surement of  the  seats,  it  is  circulated 
that  it  could  accommodate  10,000 
persons,  exclusive  of  standing  room. 
This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
statement  of  Pion  Cassius,  that  the 
citizens  were  assembled  here  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  eruption,  will  explain 
the  small  loss  of  life,  compared  with  the 
extent  of  the  population,  which  the 
catastrophe  appears  to  have  occasioned. 
The  audieno^  on  Quitting  this  amphi- 


theatre, finding  themselves  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  city  by  the  falling  ashes, 
appear  to  have  made  their  escape.  The 
amphitheatre,  20  years  before,  had  been 
the  scene  of  that  sanguinary  fight  be- 
tween the  people  of  Nocera  and  the 
Fompeians,  which  induced  Nero  to  de- 
prive the  latter  of  theatrical  amusements 
for  10  years. 

Forum  Socirium  (1754),  a  large 
square  area  N.  of  the  amphitheat^, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  cattle-market. 
It  was  covered  up  as  soon  as  it  was 
excavated. 

nila  of  Julia  Felix  (1754-55),  a 
square  enclosure  adjoining  the  Forum 
Boarium,  one  of  the  first  objects  ex- 
cavated, but  covered  up  again  according 
to  the  practice  of  that  time.  An  in- 
scription was  found  among  the  ruins 
announcing  that  the  owner,  Julia  Felix, 
was  ready  to  let  for  5  years,  a  bath,  a 
venereum,  and  90  shops  with  terraces 
and  upper  chambers.  In  returning 
from  the  Amphitheatre  by  the  car- 
riage-road, the  visitor  will  be  able  to 
examine  the  gate  leading  to  Stabi®, 
constructed  of  massive  blocks  of  tufa, 
Hke  those  on  the  side  of  Herculaneum 
and  Nola. 

"We  have  now  completed  our  survey 
of  the  city.  In  the  course  of  our  de- 
scription we  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  works  of  art  of  high  interest  in 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
and  to  record  the  discovery  of  objects 
which  have  made  us  familiar  with  the 
religion,  the  public  institutions,  the 
amusements,  and  the  inner  life  of  a 
people  remarkable  as  much  for  their 
intelligence  as  for  their  luxury  and 
magnificence.  One  thing,  however,  has 
been  wanting;  nothing  has  yet  been 
found  to  throw  any  light  on  the  litera- 
ture or  the  intellectual  occupatioxis  of 
the  inhabitants.  No  library  of  papyri 
has  been  found  like  that  at  Hercula- 
neum; no  inscriptions,  except  de- 
dicatory ones,  have  been  met  witK\ 
Bove   a  ift^  "^e^  ^xowv.  ^tv^  ^:».  "^Bfe 
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of  the  .Siisid  In  •  houM  In  the  itreet 

lMi)i)i|  to  Htabln,  bo  traoM  Df  KuAtsnt 
KtBTHtute  hare  beM  dtaootBred,  _  It 
li,  netertlieleBa,  difficult  to  belujvo 
thftt  ■  (ritjlike  Pompeii  was  destitute 
of  libwniei.  Afl  Dearly  three-flfths  of 
the  nreti  yet  remain  to  ho  eiMDini?cI, 
we  may  hope  that  some  long-logt  lile- 
rary  treasure  may  bo  brought  to  light 

the  Qovemment  of  reeonem(«d  Italy, 
are  now  Ganied  on  wiUi  vigour,  under 
the  able  and  zesknii  direction  of  Car, 
a-,  FiorelU," 


CAiTELLAMMASB, 

AMtin,  naCM'ak,   data,   baubito, 

VJ&mU,  THE  LUOAKIAH  OOAMT. 
OASTKLLAKltABK       (18,000      lohab. 

— Itmai  The  Aliergo  ieoi«,  near  tin' 
railway  station  and  Bea-ahore,  good  and 
clean )  and  the  Antica  Slabia,  alao  in 
the  town,  toWablej  the  Qran  Src- 
tofma,  on  the  elope  of  the  IiiU  of 
Qniuaana,  an  agreeable,  cool,  Bununor 
reaidenoe,  and  well  epoken    of  since 


marl;  called  the  Albedo  Hoale). — Ej' 
cellent  donbeyi  can  ^wsts  be  hiied, 
by  the  month  60  &.,  by  the  dny 
S}  fr.,  for  the  eiourslon  to  Lettei'c 
or  Fimonte,  &e,,  2  fr.,  eioluslTe  of  tlii' 
■"■""  "le  guide.    A  ride  |i 

na,  Monte  C '" 

1  &ano.  Ca 
EUFB  ii  much  freqneutwl  in  snmmei', 
'oorniKlmtn  nfttrcd  to  ubIU  artkl^ 
"»  -gaan^y  Bmew.'  AaU,  Itti,  oa  flit 
( ,a».»rf_  .^  pntml  fUts  of  thf  ai- 


but  Is  perhnie  less  agneable  thsti  o^ut 
pUoes  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  except  for  those  who  go  Hiert 
for  the  sake  of  society. 

Tlie  (awn  ia  situated  on  tba 
lower  slopes  of  U!out«  d'Aure,  an  ofP 
shoot  A'oin  the  limestone  iSnge  pf 
Monte  8ant'  Angslo.  It  is  built,  tot 
tbe  most  part,  along  a  sheltered  beoohf 
commuidma  an  eitMuire  Tiew  of  the 
BB;r  fi^<ni  TeeaTidB  toMiaennm.  The 
position  of  the  town  pnteots  it  from 
the  east  winds.  It  vom  from  the 
Tuini  of  jfiliiike,  whiuh  waa  first  de- 
stroyed by  Sylla  during  the  Social 
"War,  anA  afterwards  o^erwludtned  by 
iba  p«at  Mtqitkin  of  Tentrins  in  a.s. 
T0i  9%e  excavations  made  upon  tbe 
>it«  of  tbe  ancient  eity  him  been  filled 
op  I  several  fragments  of  ecnlptnre, 
mmii  illegible  p^PT'i  ■"'^  paintings, 
and  a  few  skeletons,  were  dlscorered 
in  1745.  No  eicttratinu  have  ilnce 
been  undertaken.  Hie  hteh  gnund 
on  the  1.  as  Oastellammare la  entered, 
is  the  site  of  Btkbln,  iridoh  pro- 
bably extended  from  the  sea  t«  some 
distanoe  inland,  fbr  nmnrnvOs  remaina 
have  been  traced  almost  as  for  m  Qra- 
gnano.  Alter  its  destroction  by  Sylls, 
Stabin  oeased  to  be  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  mraitlme  cities  of  CampaniA,  and 
the  lite  appears  to  have  been  partially 
ooTered  l^  tbe  villas  of  the  Bomana, 
who  were  «ttTSct«d  to  It  by  its  mine* 
ral  waters  and  the  aalnbrity  of  Um 
olimBl«, 

At  SlaUa  the  elder  Pliny 


.ny  perished 
which     de- 


to  approach  the  shore  at  Setina,  ha 
land«[  here,  at  tbe  viUa  of  Us  friend 
Pomponianns,  and  was  so  little  in- 
oonreniettcod  as  to  faU  into  a  pfofbnnd 
sleep.  "The  court  that  led  to  his 
apartment,"  lays  Pliny  tbe  jonnger, 
"  being  now  almost  filled  with  stones 
and  ashcB,  if  he  had  continued  then 
any  longer,  it  would  have  been  imps*' 
sible  for  bim  to  make  hi*  way  oat ; 
it  wee  (hougbt  proper,  tbnvfoM,  to 
awake  Vaa.   Be  cA  ixq  «t>&  ««t  to 
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pany,  wlio  were  not  luiopnoemed  eilougli 
to  think  of  going  to  bed.  They  con- 
sulted together  whether  it  would  be 
most  prudent  to  trust  to  the  houses, 
which  now  shook  from  side  to  side  with 
frequent  and  violent  concussions ;  or 
fly  to  the  open  fields,  where  the  cal- 
cined stones  and  cinders,  though  light 
indeed,  yet  fell  in  large  showers  and 
threatened  destruction.  In  this  dis- 
tress, they  resolred  for  the  fields,  as  the 
less  dangerous  situation  of  the  two  ;  a 
resolution  which,  while  the  rest  of  the 
company  were  humed  into  it  by  their 
fears,  my  uncle  embraced  upon  cool 
and  deliberate  consideration.  They 
went  out  then,  haTing  pillows  tied  upon 
their  heads  with  nd,pkms;  and  this  was 
their  whole  defence  against  the  storm  of 
stones  that  fell  aroimd  them.  It  was 
now  day  everywhere  else,  but  there  a 
deeper  darkness  prevailed  than  in  the 
most  obscure  night;  which,  however, 
was  in  some  degree  dissipated  by 
torches  and  other  lights  of  various 
kinds.  They  thought  proper  to  go 
down  further  upon  the  shore,  to  observe 
if  thev  might  safely  put  out  to  sea ;  but 
they  found  the  waves  still  run  extremely 
high  and  boisterous.  There  my  imcle, 
having  drunk  a  draught  or  two  of  cold 
wat^r,  threw  himself  down  upon  a  cloth 
which  was  spread  for  him,  when  imme- 
diately the  flames,  and  a  strong  smell 
of  Sulphur,  which  was  the  forerunner 
of  them,  dispersed  the  rest  of  the  com* 
pany,  and  obliged  him  to  rise.  He 
raised  himself  up  with  the  assistance  of 
two  of  his  servants,  and  instantly  fell 
down  dead ;  sufibcated,  as  I  conjecture, 
by  some  gross  and  noxious  vapour, 
having  always  had  weak  lungs,  and 
being  frequently  subject  to  a  chfficulty 
of  breathing.  As  soon  as  it  was  light 
affain,  which  was  not  till  the  third  day 
after  this  melancholy  accident,  his  body 
was  found  entire,  and  without  any 
marks  of  violence  upon  it,  exactly  in 
the  same  posture  that  he  feU,  and  look- 
ing more  like  a  man  asleep  than  dead." 
Lib,  vi.  JSp.  16. 

The  Convent  of  PotzanOf  founded 
bjr  Qonsdro  de  Cordora  in  the  IBtlsL 


cent.,  occupies  the  sitd  of  a  temple 
of  Diana.  The  wooden  cross  in  fr^ont 
of  it  sttinds  oH  an  ancient  altar,  dis- 
covered in  1585i  The  ch.  contains  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  found  in  a  well 
in  the  11th  cent.,  and  held  in  much 
veneration  by  the  peasantry  of  the  dis* 
trict. 

The  declivities  of  the  hill  above  the 
town  are  shaded  by  copses  of  chestnut 
trees,  which  afibrd  delightful  rides 
during  the  summer.  In  the  lower  out- 
skirts of  the  wood  lie  scattered  many 
pretty  villas,  the  property  of  Prince 
Lieven,  Baron  EothschUd,  and  others ; 
several  of  which  are  let  to  strangers  for 
the  summer.  Among  them,  agreeably 
situated  overlooking  the  town,  is  the 
Boyal  Casino,  which  stands  on  the  site 
of  a  house  erected  by  Charles  II.  of 
Anjou,  who  called  it  C<t8a  Sana^  fri>m 
the  salubrity  of  its  climatCi  Lftdis- 
laus  and  his  sister  Joanna  II.  often  made 
it  their  residence  during  the  outbreaks  of 
the  plague  of  Naples.  F^xlinand  I.,  of 
Bourbon,  modernised  the  edifice,  and 
acknowledged  the  benefit  which  his 
health  derived  from  this  delicious  re- 
sidence by  changing  its  name  to  Qai'si" 
8ana»  The  grounds  around  are  inter- 
sected with  paths  leading  to  the  summit 
of  Monte  Coppola^  a  conical  hill  clothed 
with  chestnut-trees,  and  commanding 
fine  views  of  the  Bay.  The  royal  do- 
main, embracing  the  extensive  forest, 
descended  to  the  Bourbons  of  Naples 
from  the  Famesc  family,  whose  ancestor 
Pier  Imigi  purchased  the  fief  of  Ca- 
steUammare  for  50,000  ducats,  and 
presented  it  to  his  son  Ottavio,  when 
the  latter  married  Margaret,  a  natural 
daughter  of  Charles  Y. 

The  Castle^  from  which  the  town 
derived  its  name,  was  erected  by  Fre- 
derick II.,  surrounded  with  walls  and 
towers  by  Charles  I.,  and  strengthened 
by  additional  fortifications  by  Alfonso 
I.  Beatrice,  the  daughter  of  Manfred, 
and  sister  of  Constance  queen  of  Ara- 
gon,  was  confined  in  it  after  the  battle 
of  Benevento ;  but  was  released  h\  Uaa 
a;dimrQiV,  ^\x^"gLCto  ^^«sr».^%&«*'^^^ 
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in  1284,  when  Prince  Charles,  the  king's 
son,  fell  into  his  hands.  On  the  2drd 
June,  1287,  the  same  admiral  gained  a 
greater  yictoiy  on  this  coast  over  the 
Angevine  fleet,  equipped  against  Sicily 
hy  the  Count  d'Artois,  in  the  name  of 
Charles  II.,  who,  though  stiU  a  prisoner 
in  Catalonia,  had  been  proclaimed  as 
the  successor  of  Charles  I.  Castellam- 
mare  was  sacked  in  1461  by  the  army 
of  Pius  II.  in  aid  of  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon ;  and  in  1654  by  the  Due  de 
Quise. 

The  JPort,  which  is  protected  by  a 
small  mole  with  3  or  4  fathoms  of  water, 
is  secure.  It  contains  a  naval  arsenal 
and  dockyard,  where  the  ships  of  the 
Italian  royal  navy  are  built.  The 
spacious  quay  was  constructed  by  the 
ilArench,  and  enlarged  by  Ferdinand  I. 

The  Bay,  boimded  on  the  N.  W.  by 
Capo  Bruno,  and  on  the  S.W.  by  Capo 
d' Orlando,  is  deep,  with  a  sandy  beach. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  off 
the  mouth  of  the .  Samo,  is  the  small 
rocky  island  of  KevigUano,  with  a  fort 
on  it. 

Mineral  Waters. — ^The  mineral  waters 
of  Castellammare,  which  have  been  ex- 
tolled by  Gblen,  Pliny,  and  Columella, 
are  still  held  in  high  repute  by  the 
Neapolitan  physicians  on  account  of 
their  efficacy  in  rheumatic,  paralytic, 
and  gouty  affections ;  from  the  fEUolity 
of  access  fr^m  the  metropolis,  there 
is  no  watering-place  more  resorted  to 
in  the  kingdom.  Another  circum- 
stance connected  with  its  climate, 
which  gives  it  an  advantage  over  most 
other  towns  in  the  Bay,  except  Sor- 
rento, is  the  temperature,  which  is 
lower  than  that  of  Naples  by  about 
80  during  the  day,  and  by  1(P  or 
12°  at  night.  The  mineral  waters 
flow  from  the  base  of  Monte  d*Auro, 
and  are  within  a  short  distance  of 
each  other.  Their  temperature  is  mo- 
derate, seldom  exoeedmg  65f  Fahr. 
They  were  analysed  a  &W  years  ago 
hy  a  Bcsientific  commisBion,  consisting 
o/^  Pro£s8Bor8  Sementinif  YulpeB,  and 
Cboffola,    To  their  report,  and  to  the 


*  Medical  Topography  of  Napks,'  by 
Dr.  Cox,  we  rrfer  the  reader  for  more 
ample  details  than  we  can  give  in  this 
place.   There  are  12  springs : — 1.  Acqua 
Ferrata^  a  mild  chalybeate,  in  some 
respects  similar  to  that  of  Tunbridge 
WeJls.    It  rises  at  the  commencement 
of  the    Strada    GantierL     2.    Ae^ua 
Bossa^  a  mild  chalybeate,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  saline  matter.    It  rises 
also  in  the  Strada  Cantieri.    3.  Aoqua 
Ferrata  del  FozziUoy  the  strongest  of 
the    chalybeates,  containing   a  larger 
proportion  of  iron  than  the  watera  of 
T5plitz,  with  carbonic  add  gas,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  salts.   It  is  in  repute 
in  cases  of  general  debility.    4.  Aoqua 
Ferrata  Nuova^  a  recently  discovered 
chalybeate  of  a  mild  character,  much 
used  for  weak  eyes  and  exteraial  appH- 
oation.     5.  Acqua  Acidola,  one  of  the 
springs  described  by  Pliny,  under  the 
name  of  Ai^ua  Media,  which  is  now 
given  to  the  next.    It  is  analogous  to 
the  waters  of  Spa  and  Pyrmont,  and 
derives  its  modem  name  m>m  the  acid 
taste  caused  by  the  predominance  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  with  small  propor- 
tions of  saline  matter.   It  is  used  in  cal- 
culous complaints.    It  rises  in  a  maga- 
zine in  the  Strada  GantierL    6.  Aequa 
Media^  a  saline  acidulous  water,with  a 
large  proportion  of  carbonic  add^gas  $  it 
resembles  a  good  deal  that  of  ^tser, 
but  is  more  agreeable.    It  is  much  used 
in  affections  of  the  stomach  and  digesUre 
organs,  and  externally  in  baths  for  cu- 
teneous  diseases.    It  rises  opposite  the 
gate  of  the  ArsenaL     7.  Acqua  deUa 
Spaocata,  resembUng  Acqua  Media,  but 
it  is  more  saline,  and  emits  a  smell  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.    8.  Acqua  Nuova 
del  Murafflione,  a  very  usefu    water, 
having  some  analogy  to  that  of  Chelten- 
ham; but  containing  more  saline  matter 
and  carbonic  acid  eas.    It  rises  under 
the  road  which  leads  to  the  convent  of 
Pozzano.  9.  Acqua  Solfureo-Ferrata,  a 
pecuUar  combination  of  a  chalybeate  and 
saline  with  a  sulphureous  water,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  carbonic  add  cas. 
It  is  used  both  internally  and  extemallv. 
It  issues  in  a  ^urden  near  Aequa  della 
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phuretted  hydrogen  ore*  the  whole 
place.  10.  Acqua  8olfurea  del  Mu- 
raglione,  analogous  to  that  of  Harrow- 
gate,  but  more  active  on  account  of  its 
large  proportion  of  saline  ingredients. 
It  is  in  high  repute  in  cases  of  gout, 
visceral  obstructions,  and  cutaneous 
diseases,  and  is  celebrated  among  the 
ItaUans  for  its  power  of  relieving  obesity. 
It  rises  about  100  yards  outside  the 
town,  and  50  from  the  sea.  11.  Acqua 
delta  Rogna^  a  water  containing  traces 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
acid  gas,  with  saline  matter.  It  is  much 
used  in  cutaneous  affections ;  hence  the 
name  by  which  it  is  designated.  12. 
Acqua  delta  Figna,  similar  to  the  pre* 
ceding,  and  used  for  the  same  class  of 
diseases. 

Manyinteresting  and  short  excursions 
can  be  made  by  those  who  sojoium  at 
CasteUammare.  We  shall  only  notice 
a  few  of  them : 

1.  Chagnano  (10,500  Inhab.),  well 
known  for  its  maniifactures  of  macca- 
roni  and  its  red  wine.  A  road  of  2  m. 
leads  to  it  from  CasteUammare. 

2.  Letiere^  beautifully  placed  on  the 
flanks  of  the  mountain,  8  m.  beyond 
G-ragnano,  by  a  bridle-road.  It  pre- 
serves in  its  name  a  memorial  of  the 
epithet  Lactariii  given  once  to  these 
mountains.  It  was  formerly  the  seat 
of  a  bishop^  but  its  ch.  has  nothing  re- 
markable. The  hill  is  crowned  by  its 
ruined  and  picturesque  castle,  once  a 
stronghold  of  the  Miroballo  family, 
which  commands  an  extensive  and  lovwy 
view  of  the  Bay  and  of  the  plain  from 
Nocera  to  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  and  the 
mountains  of  Samo  and  Nola. 

3.  Monte  Sanf  Angela,  or  St, 
Angela  ai  tre  Pizzif  the  Mons  Gaurus, 
is  the  central  group  of  that  ridge  of 
mountains  called  by  the  ancients  Monies 
Lactarii,  from,  the  richness  of  their 
pastures  and  the  excellence  of  their 
milk.  The  highest  peak  of  the  Sant* 
Angelo,  4722  ft.  (780  toises  accord- 
ing to  Neapolitan  engineen)  high,  is 


usually  ascended  from  CasteUammare 
on  mules  or  donkeys.  GDhe  ascent 
takes  about  5  hrs.,  and  only  3  to 
return,  which  can  be  varied  by  coming 
down  on  the  Vico  side,  and  driving 
from  there  to  CasteUammare.  On 
reaching  a  high  plateau,  caUed  the 
Mvpiano  di  Faito,  the  path  traverses  a 
fine  old  beech  forest,  in  which  are  the 
tnow'pits  that  supply  in  part  the  town 
of  Naples  with  ice  in  summer.  On  the 
summiti  which  is  the  highest  point 
round  the  Bay  of  Naples,  there  is  a 
smaU  chapel,  where  water  can  be  ob- 
tained. But  before  starting  from  Castel- 
lammare  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  procure 
the  key  of  the  door  leading  to  it.  GDhe 
magnificent  view  that  it  commands 
extends  from  Mount  CirceUo  beyond. 
Terracina,  and  the  Meta  on  the  frontier 
of  the  Abruzzi  to  Mount  Terminio,  be- 
yond Avellino,  to  the  Albumus  E.  of 
Fsestum,  and  the  mountains  that  stretch 
from  the  CUento  and  the  Q-ulf  of  Poll- 
castro  towards  Calabria,  including  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  bays  of  Naples, 
Ghi^ta,  and  Salerno. 

Many  other  beautifrd  rides,  especiaUy 
one  leading  by  G-ragnano,  or  Funonte, 
to  a  very  large  and  old  cypress-tree,  wiU 
be  easUy  pointed  out  by  the  donkey 
drivers. 

CasteUammare  is  also  conyeniently 
situated  as  a  central  point  from  which 
excursions  may  be  made  along  both 
shores  of  the  Sorrentine  promontory. 
For  the  various  routes  to  Amalfi,  seo 
page  283.  An  interesting  excursion 
may  be  made  from  CasteUammare, 
combining  Amalfi,  Salerno,  and  Pses- 
tum  with  a  visit  to  Sorrento,  which 
in  fine  weather  may  be  pleasantly 
varied  by  returning  from  Amalfi  by 
water  to  Scaricatoio,  whence  Sorrento 
may  be  reached  by  the  pedestrian  in 
Uttle  more  than  2  hrs. 
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horses  large  enough  to  carry  4  or  5 
persons  for  6  fr.,  and  a  buonamano  of 
1  fr.  to  the  driver ;  a  smaller  one  with 
two  horses  for  4J  fr.j  carretelli  with  1 
horse,  3  fr. :  persons  economically  dis- 
posed can  obtain  a  seat  in  a  car- 
riage for  1  fr.  The  distance  is  about 
10  m.  J  the  journey  will  under  ordinary 
circumstances  occupy  IJ  hrs. 

The  road  from  Oastellammare  to 
Sorrento  is  one  of  the  finest  drives 
in  this  beautiful  regipn.  It  is  carried 
boldly  along  the  clifls  which  in  many 
places  rise  perpendicularly  from  the 
sea,  and,  like  the  mountains  behind,  are 
of  Umestone,  which  forms  the  funda- 
mental rock  on  the  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  This  limestone  exhibits  no 
indications  of  igneous  action;  but  in 
several  ravines  the  geologist  will  ob- 
serve that  the  volcanic  tufa  has  insi- 
nuated itself.  The  old  pathway  or 
mule-track  over  the  mountains  be- 
tween the  two  towns  is  even  perhaps 
licher  than  the  coast-road  in  pictur- 
esque beauty. 

On  leaving  Oastellammare  the  road 
passes  below  the  Convent  of  Pozzano, 
and  traverses  the  headland  of  Capo 
d' Orlando,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
victory  gained  on  this  coast  by  Rug- 
giero  di  Loria,  July  14,  1299,  who 
commanded  the  fleet  of  James  II.,  King 
of  Aragon,  against  that  of  liis  brother 
Frederick  II.,  King  of  Sicily,  com- 
manded by  Federigo  Doria.  The  Sicilian 
fleet  was  almost  annihilated,  and  Fre- 
derick narrowly  escaped  being  made 
prisoner.  Some  curious  species  of  fossil 
fishes,  of  the  oolitic  period,  are  found 
in  the  limestone  which  forms  this  head- 
land. Numerous  mineral  springs,  emit- 
ting a  most  fetid  odour  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  rise  in  the  sea  at  the 
base  of  the  cliffs  of  Capo  d'Orlando. 


TICO. 

Four  m,  from  CasteUammare,  and 

separated  by  a  deep  ravine,  are  the 

^mis  of  Fufo  and  JSg^ua,  fonni|ig  one 

o^tedcomime  under  tiie  name  of  Vioo 


JSquense,  recalling  the  Vicus  .^quanus 
of  the  Romans.     The  road  traverses 
Vico,  situated  upon  a  rocky  eminence, 
surrounded  by  ohve-groves,  which  pro- 
duce excellent  oil.     It  was  buil#9  by 
Charles  II.  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Q-oths,  and  was  the  favourite  residence 
of  that  monarch  and  of  other  kings-oi 
Naples.    The  principal  ch.,  although 
there  is  no  Bishop*s  see,  called  the  Ca- 
thedral, contains  the  tomb  of  Qaetano 
MlangieH^   the  celebrated,  author   of 
the  Soienza  delta  Legislazione,  During 
the  residence  of  Charles  II.  at  Tico  the 
ambassadors  of  Philip  le  Hardi  arrived 
from  France  to  demand  the  hand  of 
tlie  princess  dementia  for  his  third  son, 
Charles  of  Valois.     The  ambassadors, 
at  the  request  of  the  Queen  of  France 
(Mary  of  Brabant),  w^re  accompanied 
by  their  wives,  who  were  charged  by 
her  Majesty  to   examine   the   young 
princess,  and  ascertain  if  she  had  any 

?ersonal  defects,  as  her  father,  Charles 
I.,  had  been  lame  from  birth.  The 
Queen  of  Naples  considered  this  inquiry 
derogatory  to  her  daughter,  and  endea- 
voured to  evade  it,  but  at  length,  con- 
sented to  allow  the  princess  to  submit,  on 
condition  that  she  should  be  covered 
with  a  delicate  sUk  robe.  The  wives 
of  the  ambassadors  not  appearing 
to  be  satisfied  with  this  inspection, 
Clementia  exclaimed  in  Latin,  Non 
a/mittam  regnum  GalUa  pro  ista  in* 
temla,  and,  throwing  off  the  covering, 
satisfied  the  ladies  that  she  was  worthy 
of  being  the  wife  of  a  French  prince.  She 
was  the  mother  of  Philip  VI.,  who  was 
defeated  by  our  Black  Prince  at  the 
battle  of  Crecy. 

Beyond  Vico  the  road  crosses  a  deep 
ravine  by  a  handsome  viaduct  of  5 
double  arches.  Soon  after,  pedestrians 
fond  of  romuitic  scenery  may  send  on 
their  carriage,  and  follow  a  steep  path 
on  the  1.  which  ascends  to  the  village 
of  Albero,  and  thence  descend  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hill,  and  rejoin  the 
high  road  near  the  ch.  of  Meta.  The 
view  from  the  top  of  the  pass  over  the 
Piano  di  Sorrento  will  well  repay  the 
additional  iatigvxa,   "Erom  ^filttft  Xsn^^^b^ 
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leaving  On  the  rt*  the  Marina  qfSeiano, 
a  pretty  yillage  with  a  picturesque 
Martello  toWer,  and  some  houses  with 
arcades  and  flat  roofs,  the  road  ascends, 
amdngst  yinejards  and  olive  planta- 
tions, over  the  Punta  di  ScutolOf  and 
from  this  high  point  descends  to  Meta 
along  the  steep  side  of  the  hill,  from 
which  we  look  down  upon  the  whole 
expanse  of  the 


piAiro  DI  soEEmrro. 

The  Piano  di  Sorrento,  on  which  we 
enter  at  Meta,  is  an  irregular  plain  of 
about  3  m.  in  length,  nearly  800  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  pro- 
tected by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  m>m 
the  E.  and  S.  winds,  to  both  of  which 
nearly  all  the  other  places  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples  are  more  or  less  exposed.  It 
is  intersected  by  numerous  ravines  or 
picturesque  winding  gorges,  which  are 
worn  deep  by  the  torrents  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  and  are  fire- 
quently  covered,  where  there  is  sufficient 
soil,  with  orange  and  olive  trees.  The 
pecuUar  position  of  the  plain  gives 
it  all  the  advantages  of  the  climate 
of  Naples  with  few  of  its  defects ;  its 
atmosphere  is  generally  pure  and  dry, 
tempered  by  a  regular  land  and  sea 
breeze.  In  addition  to  its  fine  climate, 
the  villas  and  fismns  which  are  profusely 
scattered  over  the  plain  are  rich  in  | 
orange  groves  and  vineyards,  presenting 
to  the  eye  the  appearance  oi  one  vast 
garden,  in  which  the  pomegranate,  the 
mulberry,  the  fig,  and  the  apple  are 
mingled  with  the  aloe,  the  ohve,  the 
carouba,  and  the  acacia. 

All  thestf  advantages  combine  to 
render  this  district  delightful;  and  it  is, 
consequently,  not  surprisine  that  a  spot, 
peculiarly  agreeable  after  the  noise  and 
heat  and  bustle  and  smells  of  Naples, 
should  have  become  so  popular  among 
travellers  as  a  summer  residence.  Its 
salubrity  was  fully  appreciated  by  the 
Boman  physicians,  llie  Emperor  An- 
toninus Pius  was  sent  to  it  by  Ghden 
for  the  beneRt  of  big  health ;  AugostxiB 


resided  here  for  the  same  purpose ; 
Marcus  Agrippa  and  FoUius  Felix  had 
villas  in  the  plain,  the  magnificence  of 
the  latter  has  been  recoMed  in  the 
verses  of  Statins.  Bernardo  Tasso  de- 
scribes the  air  as  being  so  serene  and 
temperate  that  man  almost  becomes 
immortal  under  its  influence.  Its  wine 
was  praised  by  Pliny,  and  by  several 
poets. 

Inde  legit  Capreas,  promontorlumque  Minervie, 
£t  Surrentinos  generosos  palmite  colles. 

Ovio.  Met,  XV.  t09. 

Snrrentinabibis;  necmnnliina  picta,  nee  aurum 
Some ;  dabunt  caUces  haec  tibi  vina  saos. 

Mastial.  X.  ex. 

Stnrrentina  vafer  qui  miscet  fsece  Faleroa 
Vina,  oolnmbino  limum  bene  oolUgit  ovo; 
Qoatenns  ima  petit  volvens  aliena  vitellns. 

Hos.  Sat.  II.  IV.  55. 

The  Piano  has  many  towns  and  vil- 
lages scattered  over  it,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are : 

Meta,  at  the  E.  extremity,  just  below 
the  Punta  di  Scutolo,  a  clean  and  thriv- 
ing town  with  two  small  sandy  coves, 
or  Marinas.  The  ch.  of  the  Madonna 
del  Laura,  before  which  the  road  passes, 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a 
Temple  of  Minerva,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  venerable  olive-trees  which  grow 
in  front  of  it.  The  deep  ravine  of  Meta, 
— excavated  in  the  volcanic  tuffa,  here 
extensively  quarried  as  building  stone, 
under  the  designation  of  iV^^tfmo— one 
of  the  striking  chasms  which  intersect 
the  plain,  is  crossed  by  the  Ponte  Mag* 
giore,  near  which  an  ancient  cemetery 
was  discovered. 

CaroUo,  the  most  populous  town  of 
the  Piano,  stretching  almost  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  hills  to  the  Marina  di 
Cassano,  which  carries  on  an  active 
trade  in  fruit  with  Naples. 

Pozzopiano  is  the  next  dirty  village 
the  road  passes  through,  but  it  has  no* 
thing  remarkable  except  its  rich  orange 
gardens. 

8aw^  Agnello  takes  its  nameirom  a 
large  ch.  dedicated  to  that  saint.  Be- 
fore entering  it  is  the  small  AUbergo  de* 
Fioriy  said  to  be  good  and  cheap.  About 


' 


T.'l. 


Ktotntsiom  ntou  kjlius.- 


mtUa,  Nported  hf  'penoiit  who  huTo 
mid«d  at  it  u  gdod,  olean,  ftnd  eom- 
tbitablfl,  with  floe  news.  It  wm  fti- 
merlf  t.  Jenut  convent. 

Bcij^nid  6.  A^neUo  the  road,  vhioh 
hxa  been  reoentlj  iroprored  and 
widened,  pawea  on  the  I.  the  Villa 
Qnamcino  on  the  slope  of  the  faill, 
comnunding  ft  noble  riew  of  the  ooftftt. 
It  is  now  an  hotel  deserredly  called 
BOUvtu,  kept  by  the  Qargiulos  of 
the  TaMo  and  Bbena  of  Sormto. 
Beyond  it,  aleo  on  the  1.  of  the  road, 
ii  a  hotue  whidi  i>  ei^powd  to 
itand  upon  the  tite  of  a  Temple  of 
Tenu».  At  the  foot  of  a  flight  oE 
■tep8  opening  towardi  the  road  is  a 
gigantic  myrtle-tree,  which  It  does  not 
require  any  eitraordinaiy  eiorcise  of 
&ith  to  regard  as  the  dcaceiidant  oi 
thoee  whiob  were  planted  lia»  in 
Pagan  times,  as  saerod  to  the  goddeM ; 
it  is  more  than  3  It.  in  girth.  Soon 
after  the  road  reaches  the  eastern 
lubvA  of 


iliMj  if 

tlieTe  be  3  or  4  penonl,  a  litlinB  MUlu 
will  be  iooloded  in  these  chaises.  Tha 
nmi  TramonfoHO  or  Yiila  Stnmgoli, 
L^joljiing  the  Taiso,  kept  by  Tra- 
montano,  whoae  wife  is  aD  English* 
^TO^mn,  OTerlookipg  the  Ma,  comfort- 
able and  with  moderate  chargesj  im- 
proved of  late.  Mistress  and  her  sisters 
reported  to  be  very  atteDtive  to  their 
guest^  and  particnlatly  so  to  invalids. 
In  thii  hotel  Divine  service  ia  per- 
formed eteij  Sunday  by  the  Bev.  Mr. 
DowtoD  in  a  large  room  specially  set 
ipart  for  the  porpoee.  In  addition  to  thia 
,'illa,  the  seme  owners  have  fitted  Dp 
the  villa  Nardi  adjoining  as  on  Hotel. 
/VutoK,  10  fr.  a  iaj  if  for  less  thao  a 
neek,9fr.  if  exceedmg  tliattime.  The 
JUbergo  JiJipoli,sn  esUblisbment  oonsist- 
ingoftwohou* 


BOBSBNTO. 

IiMU!  La  Sirena  and  VAOergo  M 
Tamo,  cloM  to  each  other,  very  com- 
(brtable  hotels :  they  are  on  the  oliff 
overfaangillg  the  sea,  and  are  kept  by  the 
brothers  Qar^ulo.  Cnitine  excellent, 
one  of  the  Oarglolos  having  lived  loog 
ascookiauEDglishnobleman'sbmily. 
Ttttre  He  liot  and  eold  batiu  in  the 
Iioaiet,  and  a  private  flight  of  itepi  leads 
from  «Mk  to  the  diON,  where  baths  are 
(TMted  dnring  the  somma-,  and  boau 
are  kept  tot  w  convenienDe  of  vidte 
who  may  wish  to  make  exeursiona 
Capri,  Amslfi,  or  other  plaeci  in  t 
naighbonrhood.  Ejigliib,  French  ai 
German  spoken.  (The  follow!  , 
were  Uie  chaif^  at  tha  Sireoa  ano 
TaiEoiD  May,  1865.  Single bed-monu, 
3  fr. ;  dooble  ditto,  5  to  B  fr.  g  dinnen 
in  apartments,  6  fr. ;  table-d'hOte,  4  fr. 
— both  including  the  good  ordinarv 
wine  of  the  country.  Breakflut,  ca^ 
aa  hut,  with  breed  and  butter,  l^fr. 
r/a  iggi,  afr.;kU  fourcbette,  3 fr. 


■n  gate,  01 


ihesideofVico.  OneofthemoTer1o(*B 
.  and  haf  been  erected  upon 
foundations,  remains  of  which 
to  be  seen.  The  other,  nearer 
the  road,  will  be  preferable  as  a  vrinler 
readence.  The  entrance  to  this  hotelis 
through  an  orange  grove,  and  has  a  ter- 
race commanding  a  lovely  view  over  the 
Bay  of  Naples  and  Vesnvius.  Thia 
hotel  is  also  comfortable,  charges  th« 
same  as  at  the  Tssso  and  Sirena.  Pauiim 
Anglaiie,  kept  by  the  brothers  Fioren- 
dno,  in  the  Villa  Santa  Severina,  stated 
lo  be  clean  and  comfortable,  with  mode- 
rate eharves  (K.  i).,  March,  1864). 
-'  Well  saUified  with  the  comfbrt  and 
iurangement  of  this  house  "  (April  iB, 
186G).  The  Son  Magra  and  the  Cam' 
pagna  sire  very  second-rate  inns,  in  the 
joburbs,  and  arc  principelly  firequoittd 
by  artists,  who  can  board  and  lodge  for 
3  to  4  frs.  a-day.  At  La  Cnenmella, 
in  the  Piano  di  Sonenlo,  and  iiear 
the  ob.  of  8.  Aguello,  are  3  hotels, 
where  penoDi  can  obtain  good  boatd 
and  lodgiag  at  from  6  to  <i  fb,  a  day, 
FiamaAtd  VUlai  and  Aparimmtt  nay 
be  found  in  abondanee,  vaninf  m 
coone  in  price  aooording  to  the  sitaa- 


HitdBtkidm, 


tervlee,  I ^,  a  daj-i  wirantj'  board)  of  tlwatenawAt*SR»W««^1^* 
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to  families,  who  ean  make  wmmge* 
ments,  incladiag  lodging  and  bosurd, 
by  the  daj,  week,  or  month ;  it  if  more 
iulaud,  and  perhaps  better  suited  for 
a  Winter    residence,    and    commands 
splendid  yiews.    As  some  guide  to  the 
visitor,  we  may  mention  that  the  Villa 
Correakf  with  a  very  extensive  orange 
garden  and  beauti&l  view,   and  the 
Villa  Serra  Gapriola  in  the  Fiano,  with 
a  good  garden  and  access  to  the  sea, 
let  generally  at  from  300  to  400  Ars. 
a  month;  the  Villa  Spinelli,  for  250; 
besides  many  others  at  the  same  or 
at  lower    rates.     A  single    suite  of 
apartments   ranges   from  150  to   200 
francs    a    month.      With    regard    to 
Provisions^    which    have     much    im- 
proved of  late  the   oranges  and  the 
£gs    and   honey    are    delicious ;    we 
have    Boccaccio's    authority    fbr    the 
excellence  of  the  veal ;  the  pigs  are 
considered    to   justify   their    title    of 
Gittadini  di  Sorrento  ;  fish  is  abundant ; 
the  agreeable  wine  of  Conti  costs  ordi- 
narily 15  tn,  a  barrel,  since  1852  the 
crop  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  the 
vine  disease ;  the  milk  and  butter  are 
excellent.  From  the  milk  dotted  cream 
and  cream  cheese  are  made,  as  well  as  a 
favourite  dish  called  Giwicata  (from 
giunca,  a  rush),  recalling  both  in  name 
and  in  reality  the  junket  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  which  appears  from  this 
to  have  had  an  Italian  origin. — Car- 
riages, saddh'hortes^  mules,  and  donkeys, 
may  be  had  at  the  Sirma  and  other 
hotels,  at  about  the  following  rates : — 


Franca. 
A  light  carriage,  with  3  horsea,  ftom  Sor- 
rento to  the  Castellammare  rly.  stat    .      6 

IMito  with  2  horsea 4  to  5 

Ditto  to  Pompeii  and  back  (3  horses)   .    .    20 
To  Pompeii  only  id.    ...    15 

To  Naples  in  3^  houra  id.    ,    .    .    26 

To  Vietrl,  Oaya,  and  Salerno   id.    ...    25 


The  above  charges  do  not  include  the 
drivers'  baonamano. 

Donkey  Excursions, — To  the  Telegrafo 
of  Monte  Corvo  and  Massa,  2^  tr, ;  to 
the  Deserto,  returning  by  S.  Agata, 
3  frs. ;  to  Camaldoli  and  Arola,  and  to 
the   Deserto,  and  fh>m  thence  to  S. 


— ^eaoh  of  these  excursions  3  fr.  To 
the  Pasa  of  Conii  de"  FontaneUi,  and  to 
the  heights  above  Scaricatojo,  2}  fr. ; 
to  Cape  Minerva  or  the  Punta  della 
Canapanella,  5  fr. ;  and  to  the  Monte 
di  &intangelo,  5  fr.  The  buona* 
mano  to  Sie  drivers  or  guides  not 
included,  which  will  depend  on  the 
length  of  the  excursion,  and  their 
good  behaviour.  Horses  for  a  ride, 
6fr. 

Boats* — The  hire  of  a  boat  with  4 
men  to  go  to  the  island  of  Capri, 
and  return,  15  to  20  francs;  with 
6  oars,  25  francs;  a  6-oar  boat  to 
Naples  or  Amalfi  with  luggage,  30 
to  40  fr.  In  ordinary  summer  weather 
a  boat  with  4  rowers  will  be  quite  large 
enough  fbr  the  voyage  to  Capri.  Seve- 
ral fine  sea-boats  carrying  goods  leave 
Sorrento  every  morning  at  daybreak 
for  Naples,  performing  the  voyage  in 
3  hrs.,  and  returning  from  there  at 
1  P.M.,  often  in  2  hrs.,  there  being  gene- 
rally a  fresh  and  fair  breeze  in  the 
afternoon.  The  fare  is  1  franc  for 
each  passenger,  exclusive  of  the  trifle 
which  each  passenger  is  expected  to 
drop  into  the  box  which  is  handed 
round  during  the  voya^  to  purchase 
masses  for  the  souls  m  purgatory ! 
During  the  summer  monUis  a  small 
steamer  leaves  Naples  daily  at  2  p-ii., 
arriving  at  Castellammare  at  4^  and 
at  Sorrento  at  6,  calling  at  the  Ma- 
rinas of  Meta,  Cassano,  8^.i  fare  to 
Sorrento,  1st  cl.  8  Ar.,  2nd  1}  ft*.,  re- 
turning from  Sorrento  to  Naples  every 
morning. 

Dr.  Bishop,  an  English  physician 
settled  at  Naples,  or  Dr.  Topham  fiwm 
Rome,  generally  practise  during  the 
summer  at  Sorrento. 

English  prescriptions  are  carefWy 
made  up  with  English  medicines  by 
Don  O.  Simone,  an  apothecary  at  Ca* 
rotto,  1^  m.  from  Sorrento,  on  the  road 
to  Castellammare  (Dr.  B.,  July,  1864). 

Sorrento,  an  episeopal  city  of  5700 
Inhab.,  has  been  likened  by  a  recent 
traveller  to  ''a  well-sung  poem  that 
opens  modestly  and  improves  on  ae» 
quaintance."    Its  avtu&.tx<»\.  ^<L^^^^r 


AgatB,  retaming  by  the  Telegrafo  6^  \  pTO«^\i  \»  \\.  w^  eiXwia.^'^  '^'^^'"^^Sv^'^ 
Miuv  CttccoJa,  and  th^  Pic<x>lo  S.  Ab jelo  \  Ou  ^  «A^%  \\^wA  \\  \^  v»c«ws^'*s^^^ 
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8  deep  T&Ti]ie0,  exeaTated  in  the  toI- 
oanio  tii&,  and  on  the  fourth  upon  a 
precipice  which  descends  abruptly  to  the 
waters  edge.  It  is  surrounded  by  hi^ 
medicByal  walls,  two  of  the  gates  m 
which  still  remain,  that  towards  Massa, 
oyer  which  there  is  a  statue  of  S. 
Baccolo,  being  the  best  preserved ;  the 
walls  OD.  the  £.  side  have  been  pulled 
down  to  extend  the  modem  town,  the 
only  part  remaining  being  the  Porta 
di  Gastello,  a  large  arch  on  entering 
the  town,  which  are  now  fast  falling 
into  decay.  Entering  the  town  from 
the  E.,  we  cross  the  deep  ravine  which 
forms,  as  it  were,  the  ditch  of  the  for- 
tress, by  a  bridge  resting  on  double 
arches,  of  which  the  foundations  at 
least  are  of  Roman  construction.  The 
gateway  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
8.  Antonino,  one  of  the  patron  saints, 
who  is  said  to  have  saved  the  town 
from  Sicardo,  Prince  of  Beneventum, 
when  he  besieged  it  in  836,  by  the 
argimentum  ad  bacultmi,  in  other  words, 
by  administering  to  him  a  sound  thrash- 
ingwith  a  cudgel. 

The  Cathedral f  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  temple,  contains  an  episcopal 
throne,  the  canopy  over  which  is  sup- 
ported by  two  marble  pillurs  found 
anumg  the  ruins.  There  is  a  Inm- 
relief  of  the  Florentine  school  of  the 
16th  cent,  of  a  Saviour  with  the  Cross, 
in  the  first  chapel  on  rt.,  and  some  rude 
ones  of  the  12  Apostles.  Upon  the 
arch  leading^to  its  outer  or  fore  court 
are  several  Soman  bas-reliefs  and  in- 
scriptioiis;  one  represents  a  battle  of 
t])Le  Amasons,  another  the  Rape  of  the 
Sitbines.-  There  are  also  tome  curious 
rdieib  of  Griffons,  winged  P^zasi,  and 
Ea^es,  the  latter  of  an  early  Christian 
period. 

Near  the  cathedral  and  in  the  main 

street  of  Sorrento  (Strada  Grande)  is 

anelegant  Loggia,  called  La  8edUe\  it 

is  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  a  place 

of  assembly  by  the  municipal  authonties. 

Over  its  Lombard  arches  is  a  hand- 

m3m»  frieze,  and  a  dome  now  daubed 

over  with  bad  paintings.    It  bears  the 

arms  of  the  house  of  Anjoo.    In  the 

Iiiti0  fiaMOL  in  front  is  a  mutilated 

^gyptiaa^  kneeUng  4gare    ot   black 

*Ai^  with  MB  insctiption  of  the  reign 


of  Sethos,  the  father  of  Rhamses  II.  of 
the  I8th  dynasty,  or  more  than  15 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
one  of  the  best  periods  of  Egyptiai^tft. 

Church  of  Sarif  AntomnOf  evecte^Bn 
an  ancient  edifice.  It  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  lower  ch.,  a  fi&vourite 
shrine  with  seafaring  people,  judging 
from  the  number  of  ex  wtos  by  persons 
saved  from  shipwreck.  The  visitor 
will  not  &il  to  remark,  on  reading  the 
inscriptions,  that  many  of  St.  Antonino'g  - 
intercessions  took  place  on  the  coasts  of 
the  British  Islands. 

The  ancient  city  was  the  Smrentum 
of  the  Romans  and  the  llvpp^irr6v  of  the 
Greeks,  who  preserved  the  ancient 
name  which  commemorated  its  con- 
nection with  the  Syrens,  an  antiquity 
which  may  be  considered  modest  com- 
pared with  that  claimed  for  it  by 
its  reverend  historian,  who  declares 
that  it  was  founded  by  Shem,  the  son 
of  Noah.!  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  an 
irruption  of  the  sea  in  the  catastrophe 
which  overwhelmed  Pompeii ;  for  many 
substructions  are  now  visible  below  the 
cliffs  on  which  the  present  town  is 
situated,  while  an  ancient  road  and 
extensive  masses  of  masonry  are  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  water.  Sorrra- 
tum  became  a  Roman  colony  in  the 
reign  of  Au^stus,  and  was  resorted  to, 
in  imperial  times,  on  account  of  its  salu- 
brious climate.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
was  an  independent  republic,  but  it 
subsequently  fell  under  the  poww  of 
the  Dukes  of  Naples,  and  snared  'the 
fortunes  of  that  city. 

The  Antiquitiea  consist  of  the  sub- 
structions of  a  building  on  the  diff 
under  the  Villa  Maio,  caUed  tiie 
Temple  of  Ceres ;  some  corridors  exca- 
vated beneath  the  Cuci^ella,  called 
by  some  the  Temple  of  the  Syrens,  bv 
others  the  Caves  of  Ulysses;  an  arch 
supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  a 
Tenrnle  of  Neptme  ;  a  deep  arch  of  fine 
brick  masonry  opening  into  an  inner 
chamber,  with  extensive  Roman  walls, 
in  the  &ce  of  the  cliff  immeditttelj 
under  the  hotel  of  La  Sirena;  and  m 
the  sea  close  by,  large  blocks  of  atone, 
I  the  f ounda^oni  oit  si  om^  ^  ^Vit  \  twB&A 
I  masses  of  t^c^w\«tw^W^»  ^?2^^^ 
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the  Temple  of  Sercules ;  three  or  four 
baths ;  the  remains  of  a  viaduct  over  the 
raviue  outside  the  gate  towards  Massa ; 
and  of  the  Villa  of  Follius  Felix ,  the 
friettd  of  Statins,  who  has  described 
its  situation  and  sung  its  praises  in  the 
2nd  book  of  the  SylvoB,  on  the  point  W. 
of  the  town;  some  arches  and  corri- 
dors, supposed  to  be  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre ;  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions 
affixed  to  the  walls  near  the  cathedral ; 
and  the  piscina,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Albergo 
della  Rosa  Magra,  which  was  repaired 
by  Antoninus  Pius,  and  still  serves  as 
the  reservoir  for  the  modern  water  sup- 
ply, which  is  brought  by  an  aqueduct 
from  the  mountains.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  musical  echo  of  its  vaults. 

From  this  catalogue  of  antiquarian 
objects,  many  of  which  are  names  and 
little  more,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  the 
House  of  Tasso,  It  is  situated  on  a 
cliff  overlooking  the  sea,  whose  en- 
croachments have  so  much  undermined 
it  that  the  chamber  formerly  shown  as 
that  in  which  Tasso  was  born  has  dis- 
appeared. The  present  mansion,  which 
is  now  fitted  up  as  the  Albergo  del  Tasso, 
retains,  probably^  few  material  traces 
of  the  original  house ;  a  bust  in  one  of 
the  rooms  is  the  only  memorial  of  the 
poet  himself,  while  an  antique  one  of 
a  Roman  senator,  in  a  saloon  up 
stairs,  is  shown  as  that  of  his  father, 
Bernardo.  One  of  the  bedrooms  is 
said  to  have  been  the  cabinet  of  the 
poet.  The  scenes,  however,  from 
which  the  illustrious  poet  drew  his 
earliest  inspirations  remain  unchanged, 
and,  as  we  gaze  on  them,  the  mind 
recurs  with  interest  to  the  scene  when 
Tasso  returned  to  this  spot,  after  his 
seven  years*  captivity  at  Ferrara,  dis- 
guised in  the  dress  of  a  herdsman,  lest 
his  unexpected  arrival  should  alarm  his 
sister  Cornelia,  whom  he  was  so  anxious 
to  behold  again — a  disguise  which  did 
not  prevent  that  afifectionate  recogni- 
tion of  her  long-lost  brother  which  he 
has  commemorated  in  one  of  his  most 
touching  letters.  From  this  sister  the 
property  descended  to  the  Dukes  of 
Laurito. 

The  ravines  which  encircle  Sorrento 
»re  frequently  visited  bjr  the  traveller. 


Their  wildness  and  gloom  explain  the 
superstition  of  the  peasantry,  who  con- 
sider them  to  be  peopled  with  goblins, 
and  at  night  kindle  a  lamp  in  the  little 
oratories  which  are  built  in  their  recesses 
for  the  purpose  of  scaring  away  the 
spirits,  which  they  call  Monacelli. 

Sorrento  Inlaid  Woodvoork, — SorrentO 
has  become  of  late  years  Celebrated 
for  its  manufacture  of  inlaid  wood- 
work, something  of  the  description 
of  that  made  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
but  with  considerably  more  artistic 
taste.  The  two  jprinciptal  shops  are 
those  of  Michele  Grandville,  near  the 
Tasso  hotel ;  and  of  Luigi  Gargiulo, 
near  the  Sedile,  where  the  mode  of 
working,  which  is  principally  carried 
on  by  boys,  may  be  seen.  The  latter 
also  makes  boxes  in  the  odoriferous 
cypress-wood,  so  effective  in  preserv- 
ing furs  and  woollens  from  the  attacks 
of  moths.  Sorrento  has  some  renown 
also  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  stock- 
ings and  scarfs,  in  the  same  style  as 
those  made  at  Rome. 

The  Excursions  which  can  be  made 
from  Sorrento,  and  especially  by  a  pe- 
destrian, are  of  great  interest  and 
beauty. 

The  Capo  di  Sorrento,  which  is  so 
conspicuous  an  object  from  the  town, 
and  forms  the  W.  extremity  of  the  bay, 
of  which  the  Punta  di  Scutolo  is  the 
N.E.  headland,  is  within  the  compass 
of  a  walk,  following  for  some  waj  the 
carriage-road  to  Massa,  from  which  a 
path  on  the  rt.  leads  to  the  point  of  the 
Cape,  the  whole  of  which  is  covered 
with  Roman  remains,  some  of  baths, 
and  of  a  Temple  of  Hercules.  During 
the  summer  months  there  is  a  Tonuara 
off  the  Punta  di  Scutolo,  in  whidi 
great  numbers  of  the  tunny  and  sword- 
fish  are  taken. 

The  ride  to  the  Conti  de*  Fontanelli 
and  to  the  Arco  Naturale,  a  picturesque 
natural  arch,  of  which  part  only  re- 
mains, as  it  fell  in  1841,  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  Bays  of  Naples 
and  Salerno,  comprising  within  its 
range,  on  the  Salerno  side,  the  islands 
of  the  Syrens,  ihe  coast  of  Amalfi,  the 
site  of  Psestum  in  clear  weather,  and 
the  i^TOTSioTiVfiirj  qH  XX^^^^sb^  *^s^  '^o^a  ^'%»- 
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Anotlier  faronrite  ride  ifl  to  Arola 
and  the  Camaldoli,  Arola,  a  pictu- 
resqae  village,  with  a  ch.  upon  a  hill, 
is  reached  in  about  2  hours.  W.  of  it 
is  Pergola,  near  which  is  a  cliff  com- 
manding an  extensive  panoramic  view 
of  the  Plain  of  Sorrento  and  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  ,0n  the  S.E.  is  Sta,  MatHa  a 
CastellOj  4  hours,  approached  through 
ft  chestnut  forest,  and  si^ated  on  an 
eminence  commanding  a  glorious  view 
of  the  Amalfi  coast  and  of  the  Bay  of 
Salerno.  Prom  one  of  the  projecting 
rocks  near  it  one  looks  down  almost 
perpendicularly  upon  Positano,  whieh 
stands  at  least  2000  ft.  below.  A  long 
winding  descent  by  stairs  leads  to  it 
fW)m  S.  Maria  a  Castello.  On  the  15th 
of  August,  when  there  is  a  great  Festa 
at  Positano,  parties  from  Sorrento  go 
to  S.  Maria  a  Castello  to  look  down  in 
the  evening  at  the  illumination  at  the 
former  town,  which  seen  from  this  spot 
has  a  magic  effect.  The  suppressed 
convent  of  the  Camaldoli,  now  belong- 
ing to  the  Giusso  family,  is  about  haJf 
an  hour's  walk  from  Arola,  through  a 
chesnut-wood.  Those  who  wish  to 
varj'  their  ride  back  to  Sorrento  may 
return  by  the  pretty  village  of  Albero, 
and  thence  descend  to  Meta. 

The  walk  or  ride  to  the  Scaricatoio, 
the  little  landing-place  on  the  Bayof 
Salerno,  is  also  full  of  beauty.  The 
most  direct  road  ascends  through  lanes, 
planted  on  each  side  with  orange  and 
olive-trees;  but  another,  about  1  m. 
longer,  by  the  Conti  de'  Fontanelli,  is 
more  interesting.  The  distance  is 
about  3  m.  to  the  Conti  di  Geremenna, 
which  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  chain, 
and  from  which  there  is  a  splendid 
view  over  the  Bay  of  Salerno,  the  Galli 
Islands,  and  the  opposite  coast  from 
Eboli  to  Cape  Licosa,  with  the  whole  of 
the  Piano  di  Sorrento  on  tlie  other 
side,  and  Vesuvius  and  Naples  in  the 
distance.  The  descent  from  the  top  of 
the  ascent  to  Scaricatoio  is  very  rapid, 
and  the  road  so  bad  that  it  had  better 
be  performed  on  fbot,  which  will 
require  three-quarters  of  an  hoar. 

Boats  may  be  bired  at  Lo  Soarieatojo 
for  ^ma^. 
The  ascent  of  Monte  JSanf  Angelo 
cm  be  ^ecomplisbed  from  Sorrento  j  | 


but  one  can  only  ride  as  iar  as  Moiano, 
whence  the  steep  ascent  on  the  bare  side 
of  the  mountain  must  be  made  on  foot. 
After  reaching  the  plateau  of  thel^oh 
forest  the  mules  may  again  l4Hre«' 
mounted,  where  there  are  immense 
pits  or  reservoirs  for  the  snow,  used  at 
Naples  in  such  large  quantities,  whioh 
will  be  well  worth  visiting.  As  the 
excursion  will  occupy  the  whole  daj, 
the  traveller  should  start  early^  and 
carry  his  provisions  with  him. 

A  short  ride  (2^  m.)  to  the  2>e~ 
serto,  a  large  Carthusian  monastery, 
suppressed  by  the  French.  It  is  built 
on  one  of  the  elevated  points  of  the 
mountains  behind  Sorrento,  and  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view  of  the  two 
bays,  Capri,  the  hill  of  S.  Costanzo^ 
the  plain  and  town  of  Massa.  Sorrento, 
its  Piano,  and  the  convent,  are  now  com- 
pletely abandoned,  and  its  extensive 
church  and  buildings  falling  into 
ruin.  Near  it  is  the  pretty  village 
of  S,  Agata,  a  favourite  expedition 
from  Sorrento,  trora  whioh  it  is  2  m. 
distant.  The  ride  from  S.  Agata  to 
the  Telegrafo  di  Mare  Cuccoh  is  very 
beautiful,  but  the  finest  point  is  fh>m 
a  rocky  headland,  called  Sopra  la  VaC" 
cina,  about  10  minutes*  walk  from  the 
telegraph ;  it  commands  the  small  bajr 
of  Positano,  the  Conti  de'  Fontanelli, 
the  rich  plain  of  Sorrento,  and  the  bays 
of  Naples  and  Salerno.  About  1  m.  JS. 
of  S.  Agata  is  the  villajge  of  Torca,  sup* 
posed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Gredc 
city  of  Theorica,  celebrated  for  itg 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  still  the  scene 
of  an  annual  religious  festival,  to  which 
the  peasantry  wsdk  in  procession  from 
Sorrento,  precisely  as  their  anceston 
did  to  the  temple  of  the  Greek  divinity. 
The  ancient  custom  of  the  inhabitants 
to  supply  the  persons  who  join  in  the 
procession  with  bread  and  wine  is  still 
binding  on  their  descendants.  T<»va 
is  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and  over- 
lo<^  tiie  western  portion  of  the  gulf  of 
Salerno. 

Another  interesting  ride  of  about 
3  hours  is  by  a  mule-path  over  tlie 
mountains  to  the  S.W.  of  Sorrento^  to 
the  Marina  di  Nerano,  supposed  to 
derive  its  name  tcoTo.  t^  \«m^  t*  ^^ 
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entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  be- 
low Mt.  S.  Costanzo.  At  this  place 
a  boat  may  be  procured  to  visit  the 
ruins  at  Grapolh,  a  wild  and  pictur- 
esque recess  in  the  mountains  about  3 
m.  farther  E.  On  our  way  we  have 
a  fine  view  of  the  Islands  of  Vivara  and 
of  the  Syrens,  CrapoUa  may  have  derived 
its  name  ft'om  an  Ara  ApoUmis  which 
stood  hereabouts.  Close  to  the  landing- 
place  there  are  ruins  of  reticulated  ma- 
sonry, with  a  well  in  the  centre,  and  some 
vestiges  of  an  aqueduct.  On  a  precipice 
near  them,  but  higher  up  the  hill,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Pietro  and  its 
little  convent.  The  ch.  is  built  in  the 
style  of  the  Roman  basilica,  the  8  co- 
lumns which  separated  the  nave  from 
the  side-aisles  being  connected  together 
by  a  series  of  arches.  Of  these  co- 
lumns, which  are  now  fkllen  and 
broken,  6  are  of  Greek  marble,  and  2 
of  granite ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
were  taken  from  an  ancient  temple. 
The  outer  walls  are  in  part  formed 
of  coarse  earthen  vases  resembling 
those  of  the  Circus  of  Romulus  at 
Rome,  and  were  introduced  fbr  the 
purpose  of  diminishing  the  weight  of 
the  building.  The  interior  still  re- 
tains traces  of  paintings.  An  inscrip- 
tion on  the  W.  wall  records  the  repair  of 
the  church  by  an  Abbot  Bartolommeo, 
in  the  year  1490.  Good  pedestrians 
may  ascend  from  here  to  Torca  and  8. 
Agata^  and  thence  descend  to  Sorrento; 
but  as  the  path  is  very  steep  and  rough, 
the  best  course  will  be  to  ride  from 
Sorrento,  through  S.  Agata,  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  descent  to  Crapolla, 
which  must  be  made  on  foot.  At  Cra- 
polla a  boat  can  be  had  to  go  to  Ne- 
rano,  where  the  donkeys  ought  to  be 
sent  fh)m  S.  Agata.  The  Islands  of 
the  Syrens  (p.  282)  may  be  visited 
from  Crapolla,  from  which  they  are 
distant  about  1}  m. 

Short  and  delightful  rides  to  the 
Piccoh  S.  Angeh,  the  MonticckiOj  &c. 

Another  excursion  of  great  beauty, 
which  can  now  be  made  in  a  carriage, 
is  to  Massa  Lvbrense^  and  from  there  on 
donkeys  to  the  Punta  deUa  CampaneUa, 

To  persons  whose  time  is  limited  "we 
would  suggest  the  foUowinff   excur- 
ffions,  dunng  which  they  will  be  en- 


abled to  see  much  of  the  finest  seenery 
about  Sorrento:  to  the  Deserto;  from 
there  to  the  village  of  8t,  Agata ;  thence 
to  the  Tehgrafo  di  Mare  Cuccoh,  the 
height  called  Sopra  la  Vaccina^  ascend  to 
the  Piccolo  S.  Angelo ;  and  from  there 
descend  through  the  olive  and  orange** 
groves  to  the  H6tel  Belvidere,  10 
minutes'  walk  E.  of  Sorrento.  As  this 
excursion  will  require  at  least  6  hours, 
tourists  will  do  well  to  provide  them<> 
selves  with  lunch,  and  some  wine  for 
the  guides,  who  will  have  a  hard  day 
of  it. 

Mabsa  Lubrbnse. — The  carriage- 
road  from  Sorrento,  4  m.,  recently 
completed,  winds  through  olive-groves 
by  the  side  of  the  mountain,  crossing 
the  deep  ravines  which  intersect  this 
portion  of  the  coast.  The  scenery 
which  it  commands  is  of  great  beauty ; 
the  view  of  Sorrento  and  the  Piano 
from  Capodimonte  is  unrivalled  even 
in  Southern  Italy.  Hitherto*  this  road 
was  only  accessible  for  horses,  but 
a  good  carriage  one  is  now  open. 
About  f  hrs.  walk  on  the  old  road 
to  Massa  is  the  Villa  Sarsale^  in  a 
lovely  valley,  having  fine  views  over 
the  sea  and  Capri,  and  with  some  of 
the  most  magnificent  pine  trees  about 
Naples.  Massa,  with  the  numerous 
villages  forming    its    territory,  com* 

E rises  a  j^pulation  of  more  than  10,000 
ahab. ;  it  retains  its  ancient  name.  It 
is  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  situ- 
ated on  a  cliff  overlooking  the  Bay,  and 
terminating  in  the  point  called  the 
Capo  di  Como,  the  name  of  Capo  di 
Massa  being  eiven  to  the  well-defined 
headland  which  bounds  the  Bay  of 
Massa  on  the  N.E.  The  rooky 
islet  ealled  La  Vervece  lies  about 
midway  between  these  headlands. 
Massa  contains  some  relics  of  its 
Roman  period  in  the  remains  of  an 
aqueduct  and  other  edifices;  and  the 
ch.  of  San  Francesco  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Juno. 
There  is  a  large  barrack  at  Massa, 
which  is  chiefly  tenanted  by  invalid 
soldiers.    The  ch.  w\d  ^jjq'qn^'cx^'^^ 
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of  stadying  the  eostamefl  and  manners 
of  tiie  peasantry  of  the  ^ninsola. 
Being  at  a  considerable  elevation^  there 
is  a  rapid  descent  of  nearly  half-an-honr 
to  the  sea-side.  Massa  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Murat  daring  General  La- 
marque's  operations  against  Capri  in 
1808. 

The  shortest  sea  passage  to  Capri 
irill  be  from  the  Manna  of  Massa,  dut. 
about  6  m.,  where  boats  can  always  be 
procured. 

A  ride  of  6  m.  will  bring  us  from 
Massa  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
the  Funta  deUa  CampaneUa,  the  Promon- 
torium  MinervcB  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  site  of  the  temple  which  Ulysses, 
as  we  are  told  by  Seneca  and  Strabo, 
erected  to  that  goddess.  This  noble 
headland  derives  its  modem  name  from 
the  bell  (campaneUd)  which  was  always 
hung  in  the  watch-towers  erected  on 
this  coast  by  Charles  V.  in  the  16th 
cent,  to  guard  it  from  the  incursions  of 
the  Barbary  pirates.  These  bells  ffave 
the  inhabitants  notice  of  impending 
danger  on  being  struck  with  a  hammer 
(mcu^eUo),  a  device  to  which  we  owe 
ike  term  Martelio  tower.  This  tower 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  island  and 
coast  of  Capri.  It  is  covered  with 
myrtles,  while  the  banks  of  the  cliff 
below  are  clothed  with  olive-trees. 
For  more  than  1  m.  before  reaching 
the  point  we  pass  over  an  old  Roman 
way.  At  the  point  itself  there  are 
several  remains  of  tombs  and  other 
buildings.  The  depth  of  water  round 
the  point  is  from  30  to  60  fathoms.  A 
lighthouse,  having  a  fixed  light,  was 
erected  of  late  years  at  the  base  of  the 
Martelio  tower,  very  useful  to  the  nu- 
merous steamers  on  their  voyages  to  the 
coast  of  Calabria,  Mesana,  and  Malta. 
The  distance  of  the  i>romontory  from, 
the  £.  point  of  Capri  is  3  m.  The 
depth  of  water  between  these  lofty 
headlands  is  from  60  to  80  fiithoms. 
There  is  a  sunken  ledge  of  rock  in  mid- 
channel,  but  at  so  great  a  depth  as  to 
offer  no  danger  to  ships. 

The  return  from   me  Punta  della 

OampaoeJJa  to  Sorrento  may  be  varied 

^^  tAe  Madonna  della  Neve^  an  insu- 

f^f^pel  commanding  fine  rlews, 

^fAgata,  and  the  Dea&to. 


Before  leaving  Sorrento  the  traveller 
will  do  well  to  visit  some  of  the  orange 
and  olive  plantations  which  form  so 
important  a  feature  in  its  pictureiliie 
beauties  and  in  the  agriciUtural  pro- 
sperity of  the  country  around.  One  of 
the  most  convenient  for  this  purpose 
will  be  the  GiardinoCogni,  near  the  Old 
Massa  gate,  where  he  will  see  lemon- 
trees  of  gigantic  size,  with  olive-trees 
equally  laxuriant.  It  is  in  a  very  pio- 
turesque  situation  at  the  base  of  a  ver- 
tical limestone  cliff,  several  hundred 
feet  high,  which  is  rent  by  an  immense 
natural  fissure,  through  which  in  rainy 
weather  an  abundant  cascade  foils. 
The  landlord  of  the  Sirena  will  obtain 
for  the  visitor  the  necessary  admit- 
tance. 

The  Geology  of  the  country  we  have 
been  visiting  will  not  be  without  in- 
terest to  the  scientific  traveller.  The 
principal  mass  of  the  elongated  ridge 
which  extends  from  Cava  to  the  Pro- 
montory of  Minerva,  with  the  island  of 
Capri,  consists  of  a  white  and  gr^  lime^ 
stone  rock,  of  probably  two  ages,  the  . 
Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  periods.  To 
this  succeed  in  the  western  portion,  from 
the  Pass  of  the  Conti  de'  Fontanelli 
(S.  Agata,  II  Deserto,  Monticelli, 
and  in  the  cuttings  for  the  new 
road  to  Massa,  &c.),  beds  of  the  argil- 
laceous marl  (Galestro)  and  of  grey 
micaceous  limestone  and  sandstone 
(^Pietra  serena  and  P.  forte),  in  every- 
way similar  to  those  rocks  so  abun- 
dant about  Florence.  In  the  depres- 
sions between  the  secondary  emi- 
nences large  masses  of  volcanic  tufa, 
similar  to  that  of  the  environs  of 
Naples,  have  been  deposited.  This 
igneous  rock  forms  the  whole  sur- 
&ce  of  the  Pianos  of  Vico,  Meta, 
and  Sorrento;  it  is  to  this  rook  that  is 
mainly  due  their  exceeding  luxuriance 
in  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  This 
tufa  attains  a  considerable  elevation; 
overtops  some. of  the  passes  between 
the  gulfs  of  Sorrento  and  Salenio. 
The  whole  of  the  vertical  cli€Gi  which 
overlook  the  sea  from  N.  of  Sonento  to 
Vico  axe  iorm^^  ot  \\.  h&^3b«n  «xe  no 
.  traces  ot  croXcc*,  ^^  ?w?^.i?*^'S^^ 
I  that  tlie  mftXctVaC^  oi^\»sak^»iaa  VoSa^^a 
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composed  "were  vomited  under  water, 
before  the  elevation  of  the  promon- 
tory. All  the  deep  ravines  about  Sor- 
rento are  excavated  in  this  volcanic 
deposit.  In  several  points  this  tufa  is 
covered  with  a  loose  pumiceous  con- 
glomerate of  comparatively  recent  age. 
No  traces  of  the  Tertiary  marine  marls, 
so  common  along  the  coast  of  Italy, 
have  shown  themselves  at  the  surface 
on  the  Promontory  of  Sorrento. 


CAPRI. 

Inns: — ^The  best  inns  are  in  the 
village,  about  J  hr.  distance  from  the 
landing-place.  The  Hotel  Tiberio,  kept 
by  Ross,  whose  wife  is  a  Herefordshire 
woman,  in  the  palace  of  Queen  Joanna, 
is  very  good,  with  sitting-rooms,  nu- 
merous bed-chambers,  and  large  salle-a- 
inanger,  some  of  the  rooms  command- 
ing a  lovely  view  over  the  Marina  and 
towards  Naples.  The  Victoria,  kept 
by  Pagano,  a  very  civil  man,  the 
fare  excellent,  is  on  the  ^outskirts  of 
the  town,  and  is  much  frequented  by 
artists  and  persons  who  look  more  to 
economy.  At  both  these  hotels  arrange- 
ments at  the  rate  of  7  or  8  francs 
a  day  can  be  made.  The  Alberto  di 
Londra,  near  the  Marina,  kept  by. 
Petagna,  will  be  found  convenient  for 
persons  visiting  only  the  Grotta  Az- 
zurra,  and  returning  to  Naples  by  the 
steamer.  Lodgings  can  be  had  at  a 
comfortable  house  belonging  to  Salva- 
tore  Catugna,  on  the  ascent  from  the 
Marina,  and  at  the  Villa  Fischetti, 
on  the  road  to  II  Capo.  For  ac- 
commodations for  a  longer  period,  and 
especially  for  invalids,  see  paragraph 
on  Climate,  at  p.  280. 

Sorrento  is  one  of  the  points  from 
which  travellers  find  it  most  convenient 


The  hire  of  a  6 -oared  boat  from  Sor- 
rento for  the  day  will  be  20  to  25  fr., 
with^4  rowers  15,  which  will  be  quite 
large  enough   inj  moderate  weather ; 
Gargiulo's  and  the  boats  from  the  other 
hotels  are  very  quick  (the  Capri  boats  are 
also  good,  the  sailors  being  more  experi- 
enced than  elsewhere  in  the  bay.  Majali 
Marciano  and  Giovanni  Cuccollilo  can 
be  recommended,  their  charges  with  f» 
men  to  Naples  20  francs ;  the  voyage  is 
often  performed  in  3  hrs.).    There  is 
an  excellent  market-boat  on  Monday 
and  Friday  to  Naples,  which  leaves  a^ 
11,  returning  to  Capri  on  Tuesday  and 
Saturday.    The  traveller  who  means  to 
devote  only  a  day  to  the  excursion 
should  start  from  Sorrento  very  early, 
as  it  will  require  several  hrs.  to  examine, 
even  superficially,  the  principal  objects 
of  interest  in  the  island.     A  calm  day 
should  be  chosen  to  prevent  disappoint- 
tment  in  seeing  the  Grotta  Azzurra  and 
the  Grotta  Verde.     Those  who  do  not 
object  to  a  longer  sea-passage  will  find  a 
cheap  and  easy  mode  of  going  to  the 
island  from  Naples  by  the  fish  boats, 
which  start  almost  daily  at  I  o'clock  p.m. 
from  the  beach  of  the  Marinella  opposite 
the  Porta  di  Massa,  returning  to  Naples 
next  day.      The  price  of  the  passage 
by  these  boats  will  be   1   to   2  frs. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  a  small 
steamer   plies    between    Naples    and 
Capri,  leaving  at  9  a.m.  and  returning 
at  4  P.M.,  but  seldom   giving  more 
time  than  to  see  the  Grotta  Azzurra  and 
the  village:  fares,  to  go  and  return, 
10  frs.     The  sailing,  however,  of  this 
steamer    cannot    be    depended    upon, 
although  announced,  as    the    owners 
will  refuse  to  despatch  it  if  a  certain 
number  (12)  passengers  do  not  offer. 
A  sailing  mail-boat  runs  daily  between 
Capri   and  Naples,  leaving  the  island 
at  a  very  early  hour  and  returning 
in  the    afternoon:    this  now  offers  a 
greater  facility  and  economy  for  visit- 
ing Capri. 

The  voyage  from  Sorrento  is  gene- 
rally made  in  summer  in  less  than  2 
hrs.,  by  leaving  in  the  morning,  in  fine 
weather  it  is  delightful,  passing  the 


to  visit  Capri.      It  is  about  8^  geog.lCa.^  oi  ^Qtt^\i!wi,  ^\iv^  ^^  «m5s^^ 
m.  distant  from  it,  6  from  Massa,  and \ Ode  V\s\\iCiT  \o  «»^^  '^^.?^'^'^'^T^\^ 
^ore  r/wp)[4frpin  the  Mole  pfN«^p)es.\sXT\x<i\:\OTA  ^^   \)ev^   nS^s.  ^^ 
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Felix;  from  thence  coasting  by  the 
Marina  of  Massa,  soon  after  which  the 
sea-breeze  begins  to  be  felt,  about  ten 
o'clock,  coming  through  the  straits  of 
Capri,  and  which  being  fsdr  allows  a 
straight  coarse  to  be  shaped  for  the 
Marina  of  Capri.  The  views  of  the  coast 
on  the  1.  as  £Etr  as  Cape  Minerva,  and  of 
the  precipitous  cliffs  of  the  island  before 
US,  are  very  fine. 

Capri  is  separated  from  the  Sor- 
rentine  Promontory  by  a  deej)  channel, 
4  m.  in  breadth.  It  is  3^  m.  in  length, 
and  2  in  breadth  at  its  W.  portion, 
being  divided  about  the  middle  into 
two  mountain-masses,  of  which  the 
loftiest  on  the  W.  rises  about  its  centre, 
called  Monte  Solaro,  to  nearly  1800  ft. 
tbove  the  sea.  The  E.  division  is  about 
860  ft.  in  its  highest  part,  and  ter- 
minates in  cliffs  which  plunge  precipi- 
tous! v  into  the  sea.  The  village  of 
Capn  is  situated  in  the  depression 
between  the  two  mountainous  portions 
of  the  island ;  and  that  of  Anacapri  on 
the  table-land  that  slopes  from  the 
highest  part  of  the  island  to  the  N.W. 
point.  The  circumference  of  the  island 
IS  about  10  m. 

There  are  only  two  places  in  the 
island  where  a  landing  can  be  effected 
with  safety,  the  principal  one  on  the 
side  of  Naples  and  Sorrento,  the  Marina 
Grande,  On  the  approach  of  strangers 
the  peasantry  bring  down  donkeys  and 
portantine  to  the  beach  for  hire,  and, 
as  the  continual  ascents  are  excessively 
&1iguinff,  the  traveller  will  do  well  to 
secure  tneir  services.  The  charge  is  4 
carlini  a  day  for  each  donkey,  exclu- 
sive of  a  buonamano  to  the  driver. 
The  cicerone  will  expect  half  a  piastre 
for  his  day's  attendance,  or  a  ducat  for 
himself  and  animal.  Felice  Savarese 
is  an  active  and  intelligent  fellow,  and 
oan  be  recommended:  he  has  small 
horses,  which  for  gentlemen  will  be 
better  suited  for  the  work  of  explora- 
tion than  donkeys. 

Capbi,  CaprecB,  according  to  a  tra- 
dition transmitted  by  the  Laiin  poets, 
mas  early  occupied  by  the  Telebose,  a 
eo/aoy  firom  the  coast  of  Acamania. 
^t  Jta  history  it  almo8t  entkrelj  oon- 
J^cfmul  tUI  the  time  ofAuguMto^,  who. 


having  met  with  a  favonrable  omen  on 
landing  there,  took  a  fancy  to  it,  and 
obtained  it  from  the  Neapolitans,  to 
whom  it  then  belonged,  giving  them  in 
exchange  the  richer  island  of  Ischia. 
He  embellished  it  with  palaces,  baUiSy 
and  aqueducts,  and  spent  four  days  in 
it  a  short  time  before  his  deatii.  under 
Tiberius  it  became  the  scene  of  hig 
atrocities.  The  ruins  of  his  12  palaced 
dedicated  to  the  12  superior  divinities, 
on  the  most  prominent  points,  constitute 
the  principal  An^tgui^t^s  of  Capri ;  but  as 
every  building  which  he  erected  was 
razed  to  the  ground  by  order  of  the 
Senate  at  his  death,  it  ia  not  surprising 
that  they  now  present  little  more  than 
masses  of  shapeless  nuns — everything 
of  value  in  the  form  of  sculpture 
having  been  removed  to  the  Museum 
at  Naples,  The  antiquary,  however, 
would  be  well  repaid  for  further  re- 
searches, as  the  ground  has  been  in- 
differently exploit;  the  peasants,  in 
planting  their  vines,  often,  stumble 
upon  fragments  of  finescoes  or  mosiuc 
pavements.  Great  difference  of  opinion 
exists  among  antiquaries  with  regard 
to  the  identity  of  many  of  the  existing 
ruins  with  the  villas  ox  Tiberius.  We 
shall  follow  Mangoni's  views  on  the 
subject,  referring  the  traveller  who  is 
desirous  to  have  further  details  to 
his  learned  but  somewhat  tedious 
*  Richerche  sull'  Isola  di  Capri '  (2  vds. 
l2mo.  1884). 

The  most  important  ruins  are  situated 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Zo  Oapo^ 
or  Sta,  Maria  del  Socoorto,  the  £.  ex- 
tremitv.  They  mark  the  position  of 
the  palace  called  the  Villa  Jovis,  built 
by  Augustus,  and  in  which  Tiberius 
secluded  himself  for  nine  months  after 
he  had  suppressed  the  conspiracy  of 
Sejanus.  Very  extensive  substructions 
exist  here,  ectending  to  the  very  odee 
of  the  precipice;  several  rooms  offer 
traces  of  painting  and  of  mosaic  pave- 
ments, stairs,  &c.  One  corridor  is 
very  curious  from  its  mosaic  being  <m 
an  inclined  plain,  and  communicadag 
with  stairs  in  zigzag.  Near  it  are  the 
foundations  in  excellent  brickwork  of 
the  Pharos,  meii\!\oTi!^  Vj  ^»«X»dS«&  ^ 
havintt  been  tbiowii  ^«w^  V|  m  w^ 
1  qiMik^?b  Umjx^  \«IWi^  ^«^  ^1 
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the  tyrant.  A  bas-relief  was  found  on 
this  spot  representing  Lucilla  and 
Crispina,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Corn- 
modus,  who  bsHhished  them  to  this 
island  for  their  participation  in  the 
couspiracj  of  the  senators  against  his 
life,  A.D.  185.  Between  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Pharos  and  the  Villa  Jovis 
is  a  perpendicular  rock  700  ft.  high, 
//  Salto,  or  the  Leap,  which  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Saltiis  Caprearumt  whence 
the  victims  of  Tiberius  were  preci- 
pitated into  the  sea.  Vnde  damnatos, 
says  Suetonius,  postlonga  et  exquisita 
tormentat  praecipitari  coram  se  in  mare 
iubebat,  exdpiente  olassiarwrum  manu,  et 
contis  atque  remis  elidente  cadavera,  ne 
cut  residui  ^ipiritus  quidquam  inesset.  The 
temples  of  Psestum  are  visible  from  this 
point.  A  wall  has  been  built  here 
to  enable  the  stranger  to  observe  this 
frightful  precipice,  near  which  an 
enterprising  Frenchman  has  established 
a  restaurant.  In  other  directions  are 
masses  of  ruins,  which  are  considered 
to  be  those  of  a  temple,  a  theatre,  ai^d 
baths.  Between  Lo  Capo  and  the  S.E. 
point,  called  the  Funta  Tragara,  are 
two  conical  hills  called  the  Tuoro 
grande  e  piccolOf  which  are  supposed  to 
be  the  Taurubulw  alluded  to  by  Statins. 
Near  the  Tuoro  piccolo,  in  the  precipices 
overhanging  the  sea,  is  a  grotto  which 
still  bears  evidence  of  the  Mithratic 
worship,  in  the  name  of  Metromania, 
and  in  a  Mithratic  bas-relief  and  a 
Greek  inscription  found  in  it.  The 
ruins  on  the  Tuoro  grande,  upon  the  top 
of  which  is  a  telegraph  station,  are 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  second  palace 
of  Tiberius,  and  those  at  a  spot  called 
L'Uhghia  Marina,  W.  of  the  Ismding- 
place  of  that  name,  to  the  third.  On 
the  hill  of  San  Michele,  near  the  N. 
side  of  the  island,  and  which  is  covered 
with  an  extensive  mediseval  fortress, 
some  massive  walls,  a  long  corridor, 
and  remains  of  substructions  of  dwell- 
ings, and  baths,  mark  the  site  of  the 
fourth  palace.  Some  traces  of  the 
ancient  road  still  exist.  On  the  S.  of 
the  town  of  Capri,  near  the  Camerelle, 
now  occupied  by  Dr.  Clark's  Villa  of 
Quisisana^  is  a  Jongrow  of  arches,  wluch 


and  some  ruins  are  considered  to  be  the 
SpintricB  and  Sellarii,  which  Suetonius 
describes  as  the  sedes  arcanarum  /t&uft- 
num,  and  of  which  Tacitus  remarks, 
tuncque  primum  ignota  ante  vocabvla 
reperta  sunt  Sellariorum  et  Spintriantm, 
ex  fceditate  loci,  ac  multiplici  patientia. 
The  infamous  medals  found  among  the 
ruins  are  known  to  numismatists  as  the 
Spintrian  medals.  A  short  distanee 
beyond  the  Camerelle,  the  ruins  at 
Castiglione,  on  the  slope  and  at  the  base 
of  the  hill  of  the  Castello,  on  which  is 
a  dismantled  fortification,  mark  the 
site  of  the  fifth  palace.  Between  the 
Camerelle  and  the  cliff  on  the  S.  is  the 
Certota,  founded  in  1371  by  Giacomo 
Arcncci,  a  native  of  the  island  and 
secretary  to  Joanna  I.  It  was  con^ 
verted  into  barracks  by  the  French,  a 
use  to  which  it  is  still  applied.  The 
tomb  of  its  founder  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  its  ch.,  but  much  mutilated.  The 
Truglio,  on  the  W.  of  the  town  of 
Capri,  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of 
the  sixth ;  the  statue  of  Tiberius  now 
in  the  Vatican  was  found  in  the 
extensive  ruins  near  this  spot.  The 
seventh  palace  is  placed  at  Aiano,  on 
the  descent  to  the  beach,  where  5  vaults 
are  to  be  seen,  in  which  were  found  8 
columns  of  giallo  antico  and  oipollino, 
4  of  which  decorate  the  ch.  of  S. 
Costanzo.  Campo  di  Pisco,  also  near  La. 
Marina,  has  several  ruins,  which  can 
only  be  examined  by  descending  into 
them  by  means  of  a  ladder.  £ybnd 
it  is  Palazzo  a  Mare:  at  the  W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  landing-place  are  the  ex- 
tensive remains  ascribed  to  the  eighth 
palace,  ft'om  which  valuable  sculptures 
and  marbles  were  dug  out  in  the  last 
cent. ;  among  others,  the  altar  to 
Cybele,  now  in  the  ^itish  Museum. 
At  Le  Grotte,  in  a  vineyard  called  Sopra 
Fontana,  on  the  road  fi*om  Capri  to  La 
Marina,  are  subterranean  reservoirs, 
the  water  in  which  deposits  a  blue 
argillaceous  powder,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  used  by  the  imperial  pot- 
ters in  the  manufacture  of  their  vasa 
myrrhina. 

On  the  W,  of  this  Marina  Gwssaiib 
TiBea  Wife  «\\iia«X  "^^t^vis^.  '^^s^  'jA  "^^ 


were  probably  the  Foundations  of  a  road  \  \imcsVme  Y^<i\^vi^fc^V^s3«v^«^«^^ 

trorn  the  CMtigUow  to  the  TragarftA^^^^*'^  >ft\)\fe-VMA  ^1  toa^K^x^-isws 
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the  £.  part  of  the  island.  The  only 
iray  of  reaching  Anacapri  is  by  an 
ascent  of  535  rude  steps,  cut  in  the 
face  of  the  rock,  and  constructed  pro- 
bably in  times  anterior  to  the  Roman 
role.  The  donkeys  are  trained  to 
ascend  and  descend  them  without 
riders,  and  the  traveller  who  is  unable 
to  incur  the  fetigue  of  doing  so  on  foot 
can  be  carried  in  a  chair  or  portantina. 
At  the  summit  of  the  steps,  called 
CapocUmontef  a  mule-path  descends  to 
the  Tillage  and  to  the  W.  end  of  the 
plain,  wMIe  another  on  the  1.  leads  to 
some  ruins,  now  planted  with  a  vine- 
yard, said  to  mark  the  site  of  the  9th 
palace.  Just  above  them,  hanging 
over  frightful  precipices,  and  com- 
manding entirely  the  ascent  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  island,  is  a  ruined 
mediseval  castle,  commonly  called  the 
Castle  of  Barbarossa,  from  its  having 
been  stormed  by  that  corsair  when  he 
made  a  descent  on  the  island  in  the 
time  of  Charles  V.  Two  of  its  round 
towers  are  still  nearly  perfect,  and 
from  their  battlements  there  is  a  most 
striking  .view  of  the  precipice  below 
them.  The  path  becomes  steeper  and 
more  broken  till  it  reaches  the  summit 
of  Monte  Solaro,  317  French  toises  ac- 
cording to  Neapolitan  engineers,  nearly 
2000  ft.  high,  which  commands  a  most 
extensive  panorama.  On  the  £.  of 
Monte  Solaro  is  the  little  chapel  of  ;Sf. 
Maria  a  CitreUa, 

A  steep  descent  brings  us  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Anacapri,  where  refreshments 
and   decent    accommodation    for   the 
night  can  be  had  at  a  house  kept  by  a 
woman  called  Brigida.    In  the  ch.  of 
the  suppressed  convent  of  St.  Teresa 
is  a  pavement  of  painted  tiles,  repre- 
senting the  Creation  of  the  World,  after 
the  design  of  Solimena,    Some  ruins  on 
the  W.  of  the  village,  on  a  high  ground 
called  MonticeUo,  and  i  m.  N.  at  a  spot 
called  TimJberino,  are  supposed  to  mark 
the  sites  of  the  lOth  and  II th  palaces  of 
Tiberius ;  and  the  I2th  is  placed  at 
Damecuta,  near  Punta  di  Vitareto,  the 
extreme  N.W.  point  of  Capri.    From 
extensive,  though  shapeless  ruins,  still 
existing  at  the  latter  place,  which  seems 
to  hare  been  artiBciallj  cat  mUi  a  large 
^aare  Oat,  from  the  flumerons  frag- 


ments of  mosaic  pavements,  f^sco 
plastering,  marbles,  and  broken  columns 
scattered  all  over  the  ground  and  stuck 
into  the  walls  that  difide  the  fields,  it 
is  argued  that  this  villa  was  the  next 
in  importance  to  the  Villa  Jovis.  Th« 
sweet-brier  grows  most  luxuriantly  in 
all  the  narrow  lanes  about  the  place. 
It  was  probably  from  this  palace  that 
there  was  a  descent  to 

The  Gbotta  Azzvbba,  or  Blue 
Ghrotto,  about  midway  between  the 
Marina  di  Capri  and  the  JPunta  di  Ft- 
taretoy  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  island. 
A  calm  day  should  be  chosen  for  visit- 
ing it,  as  it  can  only  be  entered  in  a 
small  boat  hired  for  the  purpose  when 
the  sea  is  tranquil ;  when  the  wind  blows 
from  the  N.  or  E.  it  is  scarcely  acces- 
sible. On  reaching  the  entrance  the 
traveller  must  lie  down  in  the  bot- 
tom, while  the  boat  is  pushed  in  nnder 
the  rocky  arch,  which  is  only  3  fb.  high, 
and  so  narrow  that  it  might  easily 
escape  attention  amidst  the  rough  pre- 
cipices which  meet  the  ^e  on  either 
side  of  it.  The  entrance  being  passed, 
the  traveller  finds  himself  in  a  fiedry 
scene  which  justifies  the  poetical  crea- 
tions of  the  Arabian  Nights.  The 
smooth  water  and  the  walls  and  roof  of 
the  grotto  assume  a  most  beautiful 
ultramarine  colour,  which,  no  doubt,  is 
produced  by  the  light  from  without 
entering  the  water,  and  being  refracted 
upwards  into  the  grotto.  The  light  is 
not  diminished  and  the  blue  assumes  a 
deeper  hue  when  the  entrance  is  half- 
blocked  up  by  a  boat  coming  in.  A 
man  swinmiing  in  it  appears  of  a  silvery 
hue.  The  best  hour  to  see  it  is  between 
10  and  1  o'clock,  when  the  sea-breeze 
from  the  westward  has  set,  its  entrance 
being  then  in  smooth  water ;  but  the  tra- 
veller should  remain  in  it  at  least  20 
min.  to  accustom  his  eye  to  the  colour 
and  appreciate  it  in  aU  its  beauty.  The 
length  of  the  grotto  is  165  Englsih  ft. ; 
the  breadth,  in  the  widest  part,  is  about 
100  ft. ;  the  highest  part  of  the  vault  is 
about  40  ft.  above  the  sea  levd[;  the 
depih  o{  vfateit  \&  aV^-vsi  B  fii^oms. 
About  tlae  mi^Sidle,  OTi  VJda  i\n,\»  •i^Kccv^ 
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nean  passage  with  broken  steps,  which 
becomes  lower  as  it  ascends,  and  seems 
to  be  closed  at  the  extremity  by  a 
square  stone,  beyond  which  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  trace  it.  Mangoni, 
who  was  the  first  in  onr  time  to  pub- 
hsh  a  scientific  accomit  of  the  grotto, 
supposes  that  this  passage  communi- 
cated  with  the  ancient  villa  at  Dame- 
cuta  on  the  heights  above,  and  that  the 
grotto  may  perhaps  have  been  used  as 
a  bathing-place.  The  subsidence  of  the 
land,  which  has  evidently  taken  place 
on  the  shores  of  the  island,  must  have 
made  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  lower 
than  it  was  in  Boman  times. 

The  common  story  is,  that  the  grotto 
was  imknown  till  the  year  1822,  when 
it  was  discovered  by  two  EngHshmen, 
or,  more  truly,  by  a  fisherman  of  the 
island,  called  Ferrara,  whose  claim  to 
its  discovery  was  acknowledged  by  the 
G-ovemment,  who  settled  a  small  pen- 
sion upon  him.  But  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  it  was  known,  not  only 
when  Addison  visited  Italy  in  the  last 
centy.,  but  as  far  back  as  1605,  when 
Capaccio  mentioned  and  described  it. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  have 
been  forgotten,  at  a  time  when  tra- 
vellers were  not  numerous,  and  when 
the  natural  wonders  which  surround 
them  were  little  known  or  appreciated 
by  the  NeapoUtans  themselves.  During 
the  resort  to  Naples  of  strangers,  a 
small  steamer  goes  frequently  to  the 
G-rotta  Azurra,  returning  the  same 
evening.     Fare  there  and  back,  10  £ra. 

Grotto  of  the  Stalactites^  between 
the  Marina  and  the  Blue  Grotto,  dis- 
covered in  1851.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  long  stalactites  which  hang 
from  its  roof.  The  entrance  to  it  is  so 
low  that  it  must  be  entered  by  swun- 
ming. 

PASSAGaio  E  Geotta  Veede,  or  the 
Ch-eem  Fassage  and  Qreen  Grotto^  on  the 
S.  of  the  island,  nearly  1  m.  "W.  of  the 
Uttle  landing-place,  or  Marina  piccola, 
of  Capri,  where  boats  will  be  found 
to  visit  them.  Both  greatly  inferior 
to  the  Orotta  Azzvrra  in  interest, 
and  little  else  than  an  inconsiderable 


cavern  in  the  limestone  rock.  iFirst 
comes  the  Passage,  which  admits  a 
boat,  and  cuts  through  a  narrow  pro* 
jecting  headland,  on  issuing  from  which 
into  the  open  sea,  a  few  hundred  yards 
beyond,  is  the  Grrotto,  which  is  very  ac- 
cessible, being  at  least  20  ft.  high  at  the 
entrance.  A  few  minutes  after  one  has 
entered  either  the  Passage  or  the  Ghrotto^ 
their  roofs  and  sides  assume  a  dazzling 
green  colour.  The  rocks  below  the 
water  assume,  on  the  contrary,  the  ap- 
pearance of  dark  polished  brass.  The 
best  hour  for  seeing  them  is  fr^m  11  to 
2  o'clock. 

IJFarofflioni  is  the  name  given  to  3 
high  rocks  which  stand  in  the  sea  near 
the  Punta  Tragara  on  the  S.E.  ex- 
tremity of  Capri.  Boats  pass  under 
one  01  them  through  a  large  natural 
arch.  Around  are  many  ruins  under 
water.  N.E.  of  them  is  the  Jfona- 
cone,  a  rock,  supposed  to  be  the  small 
isle  of  ApragopoU,  on  which  the 
favourite  of  Augustus,  Masgaba,  was 
buried  :  —  Vicinam  Carets  intulam 
Av^Kya^aXn  appelldbat,  a  desidia  «ece- 
dentittm  UImc  e  comitatu  auo, — Suet, 
Aug,  98.  There  are  some  remains  of 
ancient  walls  upon  it. 


In  May,  1806,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  after 
a  shght  resistance,  took,  possession  of 
Capri  in  the  name  of  King  Ferdinand. 
Sir  John  Stuart,  then  commanding  in 
Sicily,  placed  in  it  a  small  garrison  of 
five  companies  of  Corsican  Bangers  and 
nine  artillerymen,  under  the  commmd 
of  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Hudson) 
Lowe.  After  the  battle  of  Maida  the 
Corsican  force  was  increased  to  684  men. 
For  two  years  Lowe  had  to  employ  his 
small  force  in  fortifying  it.  In  August, 
1808,  Sir  John  Stuart  strengthened  the 
garrison  with  the  Malta  regiment  imder 
Major  Hamill,  to  whom  was  confided 
the  defence  of  Anacapri.  On  the  4th 
of  October  an  expedition,  under  General 
Lamarque,  attacked  the  island  in  three 
divisions,  two  of  wliich  were  directed 
against  the  two  landin^-^lsMSfta^^ss^^Josk 

THq  «»fttv\iN\.^  oi  'Caft  *5sk}^  \m^  ^&s>KsK^^ 
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wete  feigned ;  the  last  was  the  real  one. 
The  Mutese,  in  epite  of  the  example  of 
Hamill,  who  suffered  himself  to  he 
hajoneted  rather  than  surrender,  offered 
searoely  anj  resistance  to  the  inraders, 
who,  mounting  the  precipiees  hy  the 
aid  of  soaling-£dders,  established  them- 
selyes  on  the  table-land  of  Anaoapri. 
On  the  following  day  the  Maltese  sur- 
rendered. 

By  this,  Lowe's  force  was  reduced  to 
770  men,  but  such  was  hii  eonfidenoe 
in  the  Gorsicans  that  he  refused  La- 
marque's  summons  to  surrender.  The 
French,  who  had  descended  the  steps  of 
Anacapri,  opened  a  fire  on  the  town  and 
castle;  but  Lowe  and  his  Uttle  garri- 
son sustained  a  siege  of  ten  days,  during 
which  the  Sicilian  squadron  sent  to 
assist  him,  for  reasons  never  satisfac- 
torily explained,  kept  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance fiom  the  ishmd,  that  they  faUed 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  ianding 
rdnforcements.  On  the  evening  of  the 
15th,  Lamarque,  having  made  a  prac- 
ticable breach,  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  with 
a  note  calling  upon  Lowe  to  spare  the 
inhabitants  the  horrors  of  an  assault. 
On  the  16th,  at  Lamarque's  request, 
Lowe  had  an  interview  with  him,  when 
the  General  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  Lowe  had  so  long  persisted  in 
maintaining  a  post  which  was  untenable 
against  cannon.  He  demanded  an  un- 
conditional surrender,  only  allowing 
Lowe  and  his  officers  to  retire  to  Sicily. 
Lowe  refused  to  make  any  distinction 
between  his  officers  and  men,  and  the 
next  day  he  sent  to  Lamarque  the  terms 
on  which  he  would  surrender.  These 
terms  were  accepted,  but  Murat  refused 
to  ratify  them,  and  ordered  the  General 
to  demand  the  return  of  the  ratifica- 
tion. This  demand  was  ref^ised;  La- 
marque, on  his  own  responsibility, 
renewed  the  ratification,  and  Colonel 
Lowe  and  his  force  marched  out  of  the 
eastle  on  the  20th  and  embarked  for 
BicilT. 

The  island  produces  delicious  fruits, 

oi2,  and  excellent  white  and  red  wine. 

Jifs  quails,  onee  bo  much  esteemed  by 

i^  epiouree  of  Rome,  still  supply  the 

Jfmpolitan  markeUf  in  aboncUmoe,  to 


which  it  also  stnds  large  suppliM  of 
fish.  It  contains  nearly  6000  Inhab., 
of  whom  8400  are  in  the  district  of 
Capri,  and  1600  in  Anacapri.  With 
few  exertions  they  are  agriculturisti 
or  fishermen. 

Climate, — Capri  is  celebrated  for  its 
fine  chmate,  indeed  so  much  so  as  to 
be  regarded  a  kind  of  sanitarium  by 
the  Neapolitans.  The  excess  of  heat 
and  cold  is  much  less  than  on  the  con* 
tinent,  and  eonsequently  the  transitions 
in  temperature,  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  fever,  much  less  marked.  It 
may  therefore  be  well  chosen  as  a  win« 
ter  residence  for  invalids  sufi^ring  from 
pulmonary  afl^tions,  whilst  in  spring 
and  summer  the  absence  of  fevers  makes 
it  a  much  more  desirable  residenee  than 
the  capital.  From  some  years*  observa- 
tions an  English  medi^  genUeman, 
settled  at  Capii,  informs  us  that  the 
lowest  temperature  he  had  observed  in 
the  house  was  66°  and  the  highest  75^ 
during  the  summer,  the  periodical 
breezes  moderating  the  extreme  heat ; 
the  W.  wind,  or  maestraie,  oonnnenoing 
about  10  A.M.  and  going  down  at  6  or  6 
P.M.,  when  the  land-breese  from  the 
continent  sets  in,  and  lasts  during  a  mat 
part  of  the  night.  The  N.  and  N.B. 
winds,  so  prejudical  to  invaUds  in  ths 
capital,  are  scarcely  felt  at  Capri,  idiieh 
is  protected  in  that  direction  by  the 
wall-like  precipices  of  Anacapri.  Until 
lately  the  want  of  medical  attendance 
and  of  a  suitable  residence  had  deterred 
invaUds  from  resorting  to  this  island  in 
search  of  health;  this  drawback  now  no 
longer  exists,  since  Dr.  Clark,  an  £ng« 
lish  physician,  has  settled  here,  and 
built  a  large  villa  at  Quisisana,  in  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  of  its  pictorssque 
situations,  where  English  comforts  will 
be  found  in  connection  with  medical 
attendanee.  Br.  Clark*s  house  is  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  village  of  #apri. 
Terms,  including  board,  medical  at- 
tendance, and  servants,  7  to  8  francs  a 
day;  less  for  families  during  a  Ispgth- 
ened   %\x^.     TVyqi^  \&   «JbMi  Mother 
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Geologif.'-^T^a&te  is  little  to  say 
on  this  subject,  the  stnicture  of  the 
island  being  similajf  to  that  of  the  ad- 
jacent promontory.  The  great  mass  is 
formed  of  the  same  whitish-grey  lime- 
stone of  the  Cretaceous  period,  m  beds 
very  much  dislocated,  as  may  be  seen 
in  vertical  precipices  on  all  sides. 
Capri  may  be  described  as  consisting  of 
two  moimtain  masses,  the  W.,  or  tiiat 
of  Anaeapri,  and  the  eastern,  the  Capo, 
on  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
of  Tiberius;  between  these  two  por- 
tions exists  a  considerable  depression 
extending  across  the  island,  constituting 
its  most  fertile  part,  and  in  which  the 
village  of  Capri  is  situated.  This  de« 
pression  is  principally  on  the  Eocene 
isandstone  and  marl,  similar  to  those 
of  Massa  and  of  the  Central  Apen- 
nines, of  Tuscany,  &o.,  the  surface  being 
covered  vdth  loose  volcanic  dejections, 
consisting  of  ashes  and  fragments  of 
white  pumice.  It  is  in  this  portion  of  the 
island  that  springs  alone  are  tiet  with, 
the  inhabitants  on  the  limestone  rook 
being  confined  to  the  use  of  rain-water, 
which  falls  in  abundance  at  certain  sea- 
sons, and  which,  being  preserved  in 
well-closed  cisterns,  is  exodlent  after  a 
certain  time.  Some  traces  of  the  marine 
tertiary  marls  of  the  8ub«Apennine  for- 
mation may  be  seen  imder  the  modem 
igneous  deposit. 

Few  points  in  South  Italy  will  offer  a 
wider  field  for  the  investigation  of  the 
zoologist,  in  the  study  of  its  marine 
mollusca,  than  the  rooks  of  this  island 
on  the  sea.  The  sportsman  will,  how- 
ever, find  little  occupation  for  his 
gun,  except  during  the  passage  of  the 
woodcocks  and  when  the  qufuls  arrive 
in  May  and  June.  Th^?e  are  few  marine 
birds  on  the  cliffs.  The  flora  differs 
little  from  that  of  the  neighbouring 
promontory,  ending  at  CapeMinerva. 


AlCAIiR, 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  eseorsions 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  is  that 
to  Amalfl,  whether  it  be  visited  alone, 
or  in  combination  with  other  places  of 
the  Sorrentine  Promontory  and  the  Q^ulf 
of  Salerno. 

HProm  Najples  the  traveller  has 
two  modes  hy  which  he  can  reach 
Amalfi.  ^1.  ij  the  railway  t-o  yie- 
tri,  where  he  can  hire  a  carriage^ 
and  proceed  by  the  beautifrd  coast- 
road  through  Cetara,  Maiori,  and  Mi« 
nori  to  Amalfi.  The  hire  of  a  carnage 
to  go  and  return,  remaining  long 
enough  to  enable  hini  to  visit  Bavello, 
from  Amalfi,  will  be  3  scudi.  Boats 
wUl  also  be  found  at  the  Marina  of 
Yietri  and  Salerno  for  Amalfi. 

2.  By  the  railway  to  Fagani,  whence 
a  mountain  road,  practicable  for  horses 
or  donkeys,  leads  over  Monte  Chiunxo 
by  the  castle,  called  the  Torre  di  Chu 
unzo^  which  guards  the  pass  on  the 
Nocera  side.  From  this  castle,  which 
was  built  by  Bumondo  Orsini,  Prince 
of  Salerno,  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  I.,  the 
road  proceeds  through  the  picturesque 
valley  of  Tr€M7ionti,  Its  name  describes 
its  position  among  mountains,  which 
are  studded  with  13  villages,  each  of 
which  has  its  parish  eh.,  and  all  to- 
gether a  population  of  4000  Inhab.  In 
the  larger  village,  called  IVamonH,  the 
ch.  of  the  Minor!  Osservanti  contains 
the  tomb  of  Martino  di  Maio,  Bishop  of 
Bisceglie,  who  came  here  in  1506  in  his 
old  age  to  end  his  days  in  the  town 
of  his  birth ;  and  the  tomb  of  Am- 
brogio  Bomano,  Bishop  of  Minori, 
(ob.  1411).  On  the  hill  near  the  vil- 
lage is  the  ruined  castle  of  S.  Maria 
la  Nova,  which  afforded  a  retreat 
to  Ferdixiand  I.  during  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Barons.  John  of  Procida,  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers,  was  created  Marchese  di  Tra- 
monti  by  Manfred.  The  climate  is 
severe  in  winter,  and  wolves  abound  in 
the  mountains.  4 
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to  Maiori,  where  it  {alia  into  the  nevr 
carriag&-road  along  the  oomL 

PVom  Srrrrento  there  are  tour  wajs 
of  reaching  *"nklfl  ; — 

1.  The  finit  through  Santa  Maria  a 
Caitello,  from  whence,  desceadmg  to- 
warde  Fofitnco,  the  path  branches  oS 
on  the  1.  to  Monte  Ferttuo,  and,  ait-er 
pasBina  through  iVoiano,  joins  ihepBth 
from  Agerola  to  Amalfi.  It  ia  pie- 
turesqm,  but  iupasaftble  fur  ebod 
donk^i,  and  a  considerable  portion 
mua(  be  travelled  on  loot. 

2.  From  Sta.  Uaria  a  Castello  there 
is  another  path  to  Agerola  b;  the  Faiao 
del  £upo,  an  immenaa  flat  atone,  which 
afibrds  no  eafe  footing.  This  path 
ekirta  the  perpendicuhu'  prei^tpices  of 
Mte.  S.  Angelo,  and  muet  be  tmrelled 
on  foot. 

8.  A  ride  of  an  hour  to  the  Conti 
delle  Fontanelle,  whence  a  steep  stony 
path,  scarcely  to  be  pasaed  by  donkeys, 
the  descent  of  which  will  occupy  i 
aa  hour,  leada  to  the  httU  landing- 
place  of  Zio  Scaricaioio,  nliich  is 
about  6  m.  from  Sorrento.  Sefore 
tlie  traveller  nndertakes  this  route, 
he  should  Bend  orders  irom  Sorrento 
overnight  for  a  boat  to  be  in  attend- 
mce  ;  and  on  returning  from  Amolfi, 
direotiona  to  the  landlord  of  the-hotel 
at  Sorrento  to  have  donkeys  waiting 
his  arrival.  From  the  Scaricatoio  a 
four-oared  boat,  for  which  the  cliargo 
is  2  pUatrs^s,  will  ron-h  Amalfi  in  2 
hrs.  I'ositauo  iB  one  of  the  most  striking 
objects  in  the  passage.  IVtiher  oast- 
wwd,  dustered  together  oboTC  the 
Punta  di  Vettica,  are  Vettico  Maggiarc, 
Praiano,  Furore,  and  the  bold  headland 
of  CODca.  Beyond  are  Vettica  Miuorc, 
Lone,  and  Fastena ;  the  lofty  moun- 
tains which  bact  AmalB  on  the  H. 
orowned  by  Campodonico,  Scak,  and 
Eayello.  This  route  of  tlie  Scaricatoio, 
iJthough  the  shortest  and  the  easiest 
in  fine  weather,  ia  intolorablo  with  rain 


£m4  wMjb  win  coat,  if  leA  at  AmalA, 
»boat  6  piaatrm.  As  it  will  require  6 
i»K,  mad  toon  U  it  iM  comiected  witU 


other,  visits,  an  early  start  ought  to  he 
made.  In  fine  weather  it  is  a  moat 
raijoyable  expedition,  affording  an  easy 
way  of  visiling  on  the  way  the  Capo  di 
Sorrento,  the  Marina  of  Massa,  the 
Punta  della  Campanella,  Nerano,  Cra- 
polla,  Positano  (all  these  places  are 
separately  described),  and  the  Islands 
of  the  Syrens,  inside  of  which  the  boat 
will  pass  after  leaving  Crapolla. 

The  I)land*  of  tie  Syretu,  the  ^re- 
itvm  ScopiiU  of  Virgil,  are  now  oaiied 
It  Oalli,  »  name  in  which  some  anti- 
quaries have  reoognised  an  allusion  to 
the  forms  given  to  the  Syrens  by  the 
ancient  poets  and  sculptors,  whilo 
others  willi  more  probability  regard  it 
aa  a  corruption  of  Baallo,  the  name 
of  a  fortress  captured  by  George  of  An- 
tioch  during  the  war  between  King 
Bogor  and  Amalfl  in  1130,  and  sup- 
poMd  to  have  been  situated  on  one  of 
the  islands.  They  ara  three  in  number, 
lying  oiF  about  1  m.  from  the  nearest 
part  of  the  mainland,  the  Punla  S. 
Elia,  about  6  m.  fiflm  the  Punta  della 
Companclla,  and  about  10  from  AmalB. 
Midway  between  tham  and  Crapolla  is  "' 
a  rock,  called  the  ScosUo  di  TiBara. 
Strabo  dea«ribes  them,  and  suggests  the 
pfobnbility  of  their  having  formed  part 
of  the  Sorrentine  promontory  before 
Ihcy  were  torn  from  it  by  some  natural 
convulsion.  The  largest  island  is  now 
called  laola  iMnga^  or  Iioia  di  Stm 
Pietro,  from  a  (*.,  dedicated  to  that 
saint,  which  OTUW  existed  on  it] 
Ihe  secoud,  II  Caatelletlo;  the  third, 
and  smallest,  from  its  ahape,  Itola 
Solonda.  The  republio  of  Amalfl 
iiacd  theiii  aa  state-prisons  j  many  of 
the  Dogoa  who  made  themselves  in- 
tolerable by  their  tyranny,  having  been 
condemned  to  a  life  of  exile  on  the«e 
rocks.  In  1.03S  Doge  Mansone  III., 
who  had  driven  his  brother  Giovanni 
from  the  ducal  throne  four  yean  be- 
fore, was  expelled  by  him,  ^,  i&er 
having  ^d  his  eyes  put  out,^H  con- 
fined as  a  prisoner  in  these islenas  until 
he  obtained  permission  to  end  his  days 
at  Constantinople.  InthetimeirfBobert 
<3r«\BCM4  ftiB  wnranuid  of  the  oMtle 
I  OTi  tVve  kTgM  (PM -wa  ^w8afi•&•^«■S»- 
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quale  Gelentano^  a  native  of  Podtano, 
who  fortified  the  three  islands  against 
the  attacks  of  pirates  by  building  two 
towers,  and  surrounding  them  with 
walls  and  bastions.  At  present  they 
are  entirely  deserted,  and,  though  their 
broken  outline  makes  them  such  pic- 
turesque objects  from  a  distance,  they 
are  found  on  a  near  approach  to  be 
barren  and  desolate.  If  we  ex- 
cept the  bones  which  Yirgil  mentions 
as  whitening  the  rocks  on  which  the 
Syrens  lured  their  victims  to  destruc- 
tion, his  description  is  still  applicable 
to  them ; — 

Jamque  adeo  scopulos  Syrenam  advecta  subibat, 
Difficiles  qaondam,  miiltomrnqne  ossibns  t^bos. 
Turn  ranca  assidao  longe  gale  saxa  sonabant. 

JSte.  v.  864. 

The  fishermen  of  the  coast  occasion- 
ally land  upon  them,  and  in  heavy 
weather  find  a  refuge  under  their  lee. 
The  water  is  deep  all  round. 

From  Castellammare  the  excursion 
to  Amalfi  may  be  made 

1.  By  the  lailway  to  Yietri,  and  along 
the  new  carriage-road  along  the  coast. 

2.  By  railway  or  the  lugh  road  to 
Fagani,  and  thence  on  horseback  by  the 
^orre  di  Ghiunzo  and  Tramonti  to 
Maiori,  where  ,the  coast-road  is  fallen 
into. 

3.  By  the  path  over  the  Piccolo  S. 
Angelo,  a  ride  of  about  6  hrs. ;  in 
some  places  the  path  is  so  bad  that  it 
is  safer  to  walk.  This  route  lies  through 
the  village  of  Fimonte,  over  the  ri<%e 
of  the  Piccolo  San^  Angelo^  which  lies 
S.E.  of  Castellammare,  about  midway 
between  the  gulfs  of  Naples  and  Salerno. 
The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  Pass 
is  extremely  grand,  the  soft  beauty  of 
the  two  bays  contrasting  finely  with 
the  wildness  of  the  mountain.  The  de- 
scent on  the  Amalfi  side  winds  down  to 
the  sea  through  wooded  ravines. 

4.  An^^er,  and  perhaps  easier  route, 
is  by  a  iwkk,  in  6^  hrs.,  which  branches 
off  to  the  1.  at  the  foot  of  the.  little  St. 
Angelo,  and,  after  winding  through 
chestnut  wooids,  descends  by  Poggerola 
to  Amalfi. 

^.  By  Pimontp  md  th^  Vif^  deUa 


Qrocelle  to  Agerola.    This  track  has  of 
late  years  been  much  improved. 

6.  By  the  Via  delle  Crocelle  on  the 
1.  to  the  ancient  Ferriera  and  the  valley 
of  Amalfi. 

7.  By  a  tolerable  bridle-path  passing 
through  Chragnano  and  the  Tende  di 
Ijettere  to  Monte  Faito,  from  whence 
there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  bays 
of  Naples  and  Salerno.  From  Faito 
Amalfi  is  reached  by  a  winding  descent, 
passing  on  the  rt.  the  castle  of  Fratta, 
and  through  Bavello.  This  is  the  only 
route  by  which  travellers  crossing  the 
moimtains  can  visit  Amalfi  and  Bavello 
on  the  same  day ;  it  will  take  about 
6  hours.  For  pedestrians  there  is  a 
shorter  path  to  Eavello  by  Mtgano 
and  the  Tavola  di  Cerito, 

On  all  these  expeditions  shod  donkeys 
should  not  he  hired, 

AmaIiEI  {Inns :  Alhergo  de*  Capucinif 
on  the  sea-shore,  very  good,  "clean, 
comfortable,  with  excellent  cookery" 
— F,  F.f  March,  1865  j  Albergo  della 
Luna,  once  a  convent,  and  beautifully 
situated  between  Amalfi  and  Atranii, 
also  very  good,  vrith  obliging  landlord, 
commanding  finer  views — G.  V,,  April, 
1865;  the  Mellonis,  fSather  and  son, 
are  good  guides)  is  one  of  those  places 
that  are  better  understood  from  tho 
rudest  drawing  than  from  the  most 
minute  description.  Encircled  with 
mountains,  at  the  mouth  of  a  deep 
gorge  from  which  a  torrent  dashes  into 
the  gulf  below,  its  position  is  in  all  re- 
spects unique.  Its  churches,  towers, 
and  arcaded  houses,  grouped  together 
in  picturesque  irregularity,  are  backed 
by  precipices  of  wild  magmficence,  and 
lighted  up  by  that  magic  colouring 
which  belongs  to  the  atmosphere  of 
Southern  Italy. 

The  historical  interest  of  Amalfi  is 
entirely  medieval.  It  had  no  existence 
in  classical  times,  and  the  magnificence 
of  its  coast  seems  to  have  been  un- 
known to  the  G^reek  and  Latin  poets. 

The  legendary  origin  of  Amalfi,  as 
related  in  the  Oronica  Amalfitanet,  is 
that  cectaixL  lElAxcasi  ^'Q^*Tsssvas^s^^\)as<ra^ 
1  left  B»om©  \o  io\k$5^  ^lia^'BKiaflis*'^'^"^" 
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aantitim  in  the  4th  oent.,  were  wvecked 
at  Bagusa.  After  some  time  they  mi- 
grated to  the  G-ulf  of  Falinuro,  and 
built  or  re«ooaupied  Melfl,  on  a  small 
rirer  which  retains  the  name  of  Melpa, 
whenee  shortly  afterwards  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Eboli,  from  which  also  they 
eventually  removed  for  greater  seourity 
to  this  coast,  taking  up  their  position 
at  Soala^  on  the  mountains.  From  this 
point  they  descended  to  the  coast,  and 
gave  to  the  city  which  they  erected  the 
name  of  Amalfi,  in  remembrance  of 
their  first  home,  Me^.  Whatever  we 
may  be^disposed  to  thmk  of  this  account, 
the  first  historical  record  we  find  of  the 
existence  of  Amalfi  is  in  the  6th  cent., 
in  a  letter  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  to 
Anthemius,  mentioning  the  Bishop  of 
Amalfi. 

The  founders  of  Amalfi  seem  to  have 
placed  it  under  the  protection  of  the 
Eastern  Emperors,  and  obtained  the 
privilege  of  being  governed  by  a  Prefect 
of  their  own  choice,  who  in  later  times 
when  the  government,  by  the  weakening 
of  the  power  of  the  Emperors,  grew 
gradually  into  a  Republic,  was  dignified 
by  the  title  of  Doge.  The  increase  of 
the  population  soon  led  to  an  extension 
of  territory,  and  we  find  that  when  the 
Bepublie  had  attained  the  height  of  its 
power,  its  limits  extended  on  the  E.  as 
far  as  Cetara,  on  the  N.  as  fiu*  as 
Gragnano,  Lettere,  and  Pimonte,  and 
on  the  W.  to  the  Promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva. 

So  rapid  had  been  the  increase  of 
the  Bepublic,  that  in  the  time  of  Por- 
phyry Amalfi  was  classed  as  the  fifth 
city  of  the  kingdom,  after  Capua,  Na- 
ples, Benevmito,  and  Gaeta.  In  838 
Sicardo,  Prince  of  Benevento,  suddenly 
attacked  it,  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
body  of  Sta.  Trofimena.  Kot  content 
with  plundering  the  city  of  this  relic, 
he  also  earned  off  the  inhabitants,  and 
retained  them  as  prisoners  at  Salerno 
imtil  his  murder  and  the  dissensions 
which  occurred  at  the  election  of  his 
successor  enabled  them  to  escape.  On 
QuiHing  Shdemo  thej  pillaged  it,  and 
«»6vf©d  nmnj  pf  its  chtir^es  and 


this  c^fy.  Amalfi  was  surraunded  hf 
walls  ana  towers ;  coined  its  own  mo« 
neyi  had  its  arsenal,  its  theatre,  and 
other  pubhc  edifices.  In  987  its  see 
was  erected  into  an  Archl[)lshopric.  Its 
history  undcHr  the  Doges  is  an  epitome 
of  the  petty  wars  with  the  princes  of 
Salerno,  Benevento,  Capua,  and  against 
the  Saracens, — ^wars  in  which  Amalfi 
was  sometimes  allied  with  the  duchy 
of  Naples,  and  sometimes  with  the 
princijmlity  of  Salerno,  and  in  whl(^ 
th^  Bepublie  obtained  firom  Leo  lY. 
the  title  of  '*  Defends*  c^  the  Faith  "  for 
its  services  against  the  infidels.  In  the 
11th  cent,  a  band  of  Norman  crusaders,^ 
who  had  taken  their  passage  in  the 
Amalfi  cruisers  on  their  return  from 
the  Holy  Land,  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  the  Doge  of  the  EepubUc  and 
by  the  Prince  of  Salerno.  The  Nor- 
mans rendered  effectual  service  to  their 
hosts  by  aiding  in  repelUng  an  attack 
of  the  Saracens  upon  Salerno;  a  service 
which  led  eventually  to  the  foimdation 
of  the  Norman  power  in  Southern  Italy. 
At  this  time  Amalfi  is  said  to  have 
had  50,000  Inhab.,  and  its  dependent 
territory  ten  times  that  amount.  The 
barrenness  of  this  territory  compelled 
the  inhabitants,  from  the  earliest  period, 
to  depend  on  commerce  as  their  chief 
means  of  support ;  and  so  great  was 
the  success  of  their  ooiamercial  enter- 
prise, that,  when  Eobert  Ouiscard  en* 
tered  Italy,  thev  had  their  factories  al 
Jerusalem,  at  Alexandria,  at  Bagdad, 
at  Tunis,  at  Cyprus,  and  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  possessed  their  separate 
quarters  and  streets  in  almost  every 
port  with  which  they  traded.  At  Jeru- 
salem they  ha<i  built  a  ch.  and  convent 
for  the  use  of  the  pilgrims  who  visited 
the  Holy  Land  prerious  to  the  Crusades, 
and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Caliph  of 
Egypt,  had  bounded  the  hospital  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  tne  Knights 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John,  who  in^erwar^ 
became  so  fiskmous  \mdet  theMKtlA  ai 
the  Knights  of  Malia,  Air  home  ^<jr 
had  raised  their  little  state  to  the^iin 
of  the  first  naval  power  in  EutmI^  lind 


P^hoM  by  Mre,     Before  the  clow  of\m«n!t  oi  Wwwx  ^iwX«t?Ev  wrBssaps^'^ 
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earliest  known  MS*  of  the  Pandects  nf 
Justinian,  of  which  most  of  the  othw 
copies  now  extant  are  transoripts. 
They  had  laid  down  for  their  guidance 
those  maritime  laws  which,  nnder  the 
name  of  the  Tetbula  AmatphUawi,  sup- 
planted  the  Lex  BJiodia  hitherto  in  use 
and  incorporated  hj  the  Bomans  in 
their  codes  $  and  thej  introduced  into 
Europe  a  knowledge  of  the  compass. 
These  services  rendered  to  dvilisation 
earned  for  Amalfi  the  title  of  the  Athens 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  1075  the  E^ublic, being  oppressed 
by  the  tyranny  of  Qisulfo  of  Salono, 
obtained  the  aid  of  Robert  Guiscard, 
who  expelled  G^isulfo,  fortified  Amalfi 


with  four  castles,  and  annexed  it  and 
Salerno  to  his  dukedom  of  Apulia. 
Hia  son,  Roger  Bursa,  treated  Amalfi 
with  less  respect.  He  seized  it  in 
1089,  and  retamed  it  till  1096,  when 
the  citizens  successfully  assorted  their 
independence.  Boger  summoned  his 
elder  brother  Bohemond  and  his  uncle 
Boger  of  Sicily  to  his  aid.  Count 
Boger  sent  a  powerful  fleet  with  20,000 
Saracens,  wlule  Duke  Boger  himsdtf 
brought  a  considerable  force  from 
ApuUa  and  Calabria.  The  Amalfltans 
defended  themselyes  gallantly,  and  the 
siege  would  hare  been  long  protracted 
if  Bohemond  had  not  abandoned  the 
enterprise  to  join  the  first  crusade  with 
his  nephew  Tancred,  whose  achiere- 
ments  were  sung  by  Tasso.  Count 
Roger's  Christian  forces,  fired  by  this 
example,  determined  to  go  also  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  raised  &e  siege,  leav- 
ing Roger  Bursa  to  return  to  Apulia 
without  humbling  Amalfi.  In  1129, 
the  Great  Count,  afterwards  King 
Boger,  required  the  Amalfitans  to  sur-" 
render  their  fortresses,  and  on  his  de- 
mand being  answered  by  a  firm  refusal, 
he  sent  his  high  admiral  George  of 
Antioch  with  a  powerful  fleet,  to  attack 
the  city  by  sea  and  land.  "bo.  this  war 
the  Amalfitans  saw  Ravello,  Scala,  the 
Islands  of  the  Syrens,  and  thdr  other 
dependent  castles  fall  in  succession.  At 
length,  on  the  king  appearing  before 
the  city  in  person  in  llsX  ^^^  oapitu* 
Meed,     The  for$reff8e0  were  given  up 


unconditionally,  and  Rogea^  'entered 
Amalfi  as  a  conqueror,  the  citizens, 
however,  reserving  to  themselves  the 
right  of  continuing  to  govern  the  State 
by  their  own  magistrates  and  laws. 
Four  years  afterwa^rds,  Roger  returned 
with  a  strong  armament  to  attack  the 
NeapoUtans,  who  summoned  the  Fisans 
to  their  aid.  The  ships  of  Amalfi  had . 
joined  the  royal  fleet  in  the  harbours  of 
Sicily,  and  her  troops  were  encamped 
under  the  standard  of  Roger  at  Aversa. 
The  Pisans,  in  their  absence^  attacked 
and  sacked  Ai^alfi,  Scala,  and  Rayello. 
Roger  and  the  Amalfitans  broke  up  tiie 
camp  at  Aversa  as  soon  as  they  heard 
of  this  disaster,  and  marching  over 
Monte  Sant*  Angelo,  fell  upon  the 
Fisans  as  they  were  bcMsieging  the  castle 
of  Fratta  near  Ravello,  took  many  of 
them  prisoners,  and  compelled  the  rest 
to  fly  to  their  ships,  leaving  one  of  their 
consuls  dead  upon  the  mountains  and 
the  other  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  Amalfitans.  The  fleet  from  Sicily 
arrived  at  the  same  time,  and  destroyed 
many  of  the  Fisan  ships.  Those  which 
succeeded  in  escaping,  carried  with 
them  as  their  prize  the  Pandects  of 
Justinian,  The  Fisans  retained  posses- 
sion of  this  pre<dous  codex  for  nearly 
800  years,  when  Guido  Capponi  cap- 
tured it  from  them  and  carried  it  m 
triumph  to  Florence,  where  it  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Laurentian  library. 

The  Fisans,  eager  to  avenge  the  re* 
pulse  they  had  sustained,  returned  in 
1137  with  a  fleet  of  100  ships  \  and 
Amalfi  and  Atrani  being  either  unpre- 
pared or  dismayed  by  such  a  force, - 
Eurchased  peace  without  striking  a 
low.  Bavello  and  Scala  reused  to 
surrender  upon  such  terms,  but  after  a 
brief  defence  they  were  taken  by  storm 
and  pillaged  by  the  invaders.  From 
this  disaster  Amalfi  never  recovered* 
The  Norman  king  soon  found  a  wider 
field  for  his  ambition  than  the  petty 
principalities  and  republics  of  this 
coast  \  and  what  the  Fisans  had  spared 
was  soon  destroyed  by  a  more  reeistlesa 
enemy.  As  early  as  the  18th  06ntY<i. 
the  tt\x\>fliv.d!en<^  ^1  ^^Ck  \sssA  \«^  >»^ 
patt  oi  \i\A  Vy««c  Viwv  >53A«t -^^^^-w 
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and  the  great  storm  and  inundation  of 
1343,  wMch  Petrarch  has  described  in 
one  of  his  letters,  completed  the  work 
of  destruction,  engulfing  the  beach 
which  then  existed  between  Amalfi  and 
Atrani.  This  catastrophe  will  explain 
the  fact  that  Amalfi  has  now  no  trace 
of  its  ancient  quays  and  arsenals,  and 
ficarcelj  any  fragment  of  its  walls.  The 
massive  round  tower  on  the  Monte 
Aureo,  the  only  one  remaining,  is 
flanked  with  bastions  and  turreted,  and 
has  no  means  of  entrance  but  from 
above.  The  monastery  of  SS.  Trinity 
was  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  mint  of 
the  Bepublic,  and  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore  upon  those  of  the  theatre, — 
the  only  public  edifices  of  which  the 
site  is  remembered. 

Under  the  dynasties  of  Anjou  and 
Aragon,  the  title  of  Duke  of  Amalfi 
was  enjoyed  by  the  Golonna,  Orsini, 
d'Este,  and  Piccolomini  families.  The 
latter  possessed  it  for  more  than  a 
centy.,  and  then  sold  it  to  the  Princes 
of  Stigliano,  from  whom,  in  1584,  the 
Amalfitans  purchased  the  fief  and  placed 
it  under  the  crown.  In  1642  Plulip  II. 
again  conferred  the  title  on  the  Picco- 
lomims,  but  the  citizens  haviiig  pro- 
tested, their  claim  was  recognised  and 
the  grant  recalled. 

The  town  and  its  dependent  villages 
have  7000  Inhab.  The  little  torrent, 
called  the  Canneto,  is  the  chief  source 
of  its  modem  prosperity,  supplying  the 
motive  power  of  its  paper-mills,  and 
its  £&ctorie8  of  soap  and  maccaroni,  the 
latter  of  which  are  celebrated  not  only 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  but  are  exported  to  France, 
to  the  Levant,  and  to  South  America. 
There  are  16  paper-mills,  15  maccaroni 
mills,  7  soap  factories.  In  spite  of 
these  evidences  of  industrial  occupation 
the  town  is  full  of  beggars. 

The  Cathedral^  defeated  to  St.  An- 
drew the  Apostle,  whose  remains  repose 
in  the  crypt  beneath  it,  although  it  has 
suffered  greatly  from  modem  altera- 
tions and  enlargements,  is  a  very  in- 
terestm^  example  of  the  Lombardo- 
Saracemo,  or,  aa  it  ia  soznetimeis  called, 
ejie  JRomanesque  /style,  wbieti  the  Nor- 


mans  introduced  into    Europe    after 
their  conquest  of  Sicily.    In  front  of 
the  edifice  was    a  wide  portico,  now 
fallen  down,  whose  arches  restcid  on 
columns  of  different  orders  and  pro« 
portions,  which,  like  the  architraves, 
had  evidently  been  taken  from  ancient 
edifices.      The   bronze    doors   of   the 
principal  entrance,  which  are  supposed 
to  date  from  the  year  1000,  and  to  be 
the  work  of  Byzantine  artists,  furnished 
the  model  for  those  of  Monte  Casino. 
They  bear  two  inscriptions,  in  silver 
letters,    recording   their    election    by 
Pantaleone  di  Mauro  in  honour  of  St. 
Andrew,  and  for  the  redemption  of  his 
own  soul.    The  upper  inscription  is 
Hoc  opus  Andrea  memoruB  coneisHf, 
effectum  Pantaleonis  hie  honore  auctoris 
studiis,  ut  pro  geeHe  succedat  gratia 
culpis.    The  lower  is  as  follows : — Moo 
opus  fieri  jussit  pro  redempHone  animie 
sua  JPantaleo  fiUus  Mauri  de  JPanta- 
leone  de  Mauro  de  Maurone  Comite. 
The  interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  three 
aisles ;   there  was  originally  a  fourth, 
but  it  has  disappeared.     The  nave,  with 
its  antique  marble  columns,  its  mosaic 
arabesques,  and  its  richly  carved  and 
gilded  roof,  was  reduced  to  its  present 
form  in  the  last    cent.    An  antique 
porphyry  vase,  remarkable  both  for  its 
size  and  for  the  beauty  of  the  material, 
serves  as  the  baptismal  font.    Near  it 
are  the  remains  of  two  ancient  sarco- 
phagi with  bas-reliefs  of  considerable 
int^st,  but  greatly  mutilated;      One 
of  them,  now  built  into  the  wall,  re- 
presents the  Rape  of  Prosemine.     On 
the    other   is  a  relief  which  is   sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Marriage  of  Pe- 
leus  and  Thetis  in  the  presence  of  the 
gods,  or  the  story  of  Mars  and  Bhea 
Sylvia.    A  third  sarcophagus  has  upon 
it  the  following  lines  :— 

Hie  intus  homo  verus  certas  optumns  recnmbe 
Qnintus  Fabritlos  Rufus  nobilis  Decurio. 

Below  the  cathedral  is  the  crypt,  con- 
taining the  Bod^  of  St,  Andrew^  whidi 
was  brought  from  Constantinople,  with 
other  reUcs,  by  Cardinal  (^puono, 
after  hd  had  eSecA«d  the  reconcuiation 
of   the    GtoeV.   wi^  1a^  CStsos^dt^nik 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent. 
The  acquisition  of  such  a  relic  soon 
made  Amalfi  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 
In  1218  the  t^mb  was  visited  by  S. 
Francesco  d'Assisi;  in  1262  by  Pope 
Urban  IV. ;  in  1354  by  Santa  Brigida, 
on  her  return  from  Jerusalem ;  by  Queen 
Joanna  I.,  and  by  her  husband,  Louis 
of  Taranto  j  and  in  1466  by  Pius  II., 
during  whose  pontificate  the  head  of 
the  apostle  was  enclosed  in  a  silver  bust 
and  removed  by  Cardinal  Bessarion  to 
Borne,  where  it  is  still  preserved  among 
the  relics  in  St.  Peter's.  The  fame  of 
the  apostle's  tomb  was  materially  aug- 
mented at  the  commencement  of  the 
14th  cent,  by  the  discovery  that  the 
oily  matter  which  was  said  to  have 
exuded  from  his  body  at  Patras,  the 
scene  of  his  crucifixion,  had  again  made 
its  appearance  at  Amalfi.  This  sub- 
stance, under  the  name  of  the  Manna 
of  St.  Andrewy  became,  like  that  of  St. 
Nicholas  at  Bari,  a  source  of  great 
profit,  and  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  all  parts  of  Southern  Europe 
for  its  miraculous  powers  in  the  cure 
of  disease ;  and  even  as  late  as  1544  it 
had  the  credit  of  dispersing  the  Turkish 
fleet  under  Heyradin  Barbarossa!  It 
lias  been  commemorated  by  Tasso : — 

•Vide  in  sembianza  placida  e  tranqnilla, 
II  Divo,  che  di  manna  Amalfi  instilla. 

Genital,  Conquistatti,  ii.  82. 

The  colossal  bronze  statue  of  the 
apostle,  by  Michelangelo  Naccarino, 
was  presented  by  PhiHp  III.  of  Spain. 
The  crypt  was  restored  and  decorated 
by  th^  first  three  viceroys  of  that  sove- 
reign. The  altar  was  designed  by 
Domenico  JFontana,  The  nandsome 
Bell-tower  with  its  four  stories,  three  of 
which  are  square  and  the  fourth  round, 
capped  by  a  cupola,  and  decorated  with 
columns  and  four  little  towers  with 
mosaics  at  the  angles,  was  built,  accord- 
ing to  the  inscription,  in  1276,  by  the 
Archbishop  Filippo  Augustariccio,  who 
also  furnished  it  with  bells. 

There  are  two  other  churches  worthy 
of  notice— that  of  S.  Gradello  for  its 
handsome  Saracenic  cupola;  and  ^. 
Lorenzo  for  its  door  "with  sculptured 
jambs  resting  on  gnjBR>n3, 


A  steep  path  from  the  W.  end  of  the 
beach  ascends  to  the  Convent  of  the 
Cappuccini,  passing  close  to  the  convent 
a  large  grotto  on  the  1.,  which  is  often 
introduced  by  painters  in  their  sketches 
of  the  scenery  of  Amalfi.  The  convent, 
which  still  retains  its  cloister  and  ar- 
cades, was  founded  and  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter  in  1212,  by  Cardinal  Pietro 
Capuano,  for  the  Cistercians  of  Fos- 
sanova,  and  was  richly  endowed  by 
Frederick  II.  The  Cistercians  aban-  - 
doned  it  after  having  held  it  for  more 
than  200  years,  during  which  it  was 
governed,  among  other  abbots,  by  Ore- 
gory  of  Florence,  the  friend  and  coun- 
sellor of  King  Robert  the  Wise,  The 
building,  thus  deserted,  was  falling 
into  ruin,  when  the  citizens  of  Amalfi, 
in  1583,  restored  and  conferred  it  on 
the  Capuchins,  who  retained  it  until  its 
suppression  in  1815.  It  was  after- 
wards converted  into  an  hotel ;  but  in 
1850  it  was  restored  to  the  Capuchins. 
The  cloisters  are  still  perfect,  and  are 
very  interesting  as  an  example  of  the 
13th  cent ;  the  arcades  being  supported 
by  more  than  100  dwarf  coupled  co- 
lumns ;  the  arches  are  pointed,  as  are 
also  the  interlaced  mouldings,  each 
moulding  intersecting  4  others,  and 
thereby  forming  6  lancet  arches. 

In  the  Valle  de*  MoUniy  a  narrow 
gorge  with  a  torrent  which  sets  in 
motion  numerous  paper-mills,  many 
varieties  of  ferns  grow  most  luxuriantly, 
and  every  plateau  is  covered  ^h  ruins 
of  mediseval  buildings. 

The  claim  of  Amalfi  to  the  honotur 
of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  discoverer 
of  the  Sfariner^g  Compass  does  not  seem 
to  rest  on  any  better  foundation  than . 
mere  tradition.  The  date  assigned  to 
this  discovery  is  the  year  1802,  m 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  of  Anjou^ 
in  whose  honour  the  ornament  of  the 

fleur-de-lis,  which  the  compass  retains 
to  the  present  day  in  most  countries, 
is  said  to  have  been  adopted.  Of  the 
inventor  himself  so  little  is  known 
that  some  writers  give  his  Christian 
name  as  Giovanni,  and  others  as 
FlaviO)  "wlulfi  bift  «vxn»3£v<^  Sa  "h«csssq^ 

.  gWeu  «A  O;io\ai^  Qcc».>  Qcvrv^  «£i^  ^Sk«^< 
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<W«P^  °^_- rf&e  Princip«to  atra, 
of  I*  I^JIVj^Hi.  diK»TM7,  for  thew 
U  W  ^^  ^  ihe  period  whon  thwe 

.  —M  tiu  AT*  TiUMM  dependent  on 
i^-«/«nd  !!>««/  all  lywa  W.  of 

So  tolra-  ^"^  ^*™*  ■"  ""^^  *W 
aM  Ii  rfoh  in  Tinejarda,  olive-groree, 
^  fruit-trees  of  vuioua  kindB  j  while 
the  court  aboundfl  with  the  aloe  and 


Fogerola  haa  a  Bmall  manu- 
fyOorj  oi  nailB.  On  the  1^  beliind 
J'rttiea  MoKre  ia  the  deaertad  hormit- 
■|e  of  (koipito,  with  a  grotto  near 
it,  which  IB  said  to  have  once  served 
M»plftce  of  refuge  to  SixtunrV.  The 
tlttt  plan  for  seeing  in  a,  ahort  time 
the  most  remarliBble  features  of  the 
KCnery  Burrounding  Amalfi  will  be  to 
ride  to  the  Ihriera  at  the  head  of  tie 
yalley  of  the  Molini,  whraice  a  good 
path  aacenda  to  Fontone,  S.  Sutlachio, 
and  Seala.  From  thence  to  Sa™llo, 
returning  Blther  by  the  vaUev  of  Atrani 
to  AmalS  (4  hra.),  or  bj  9.  Uartino 


Hm  travelkr  who  ii  derimns  of  tieit- 
ing  SsJamo  and  pBstum  from  Amalfi 
maj  do  BO  eithsr  b;  lud  or  water.  In 
the  former  case  he  mi^  proceed  to 
Salerno  along  the  coast  tttfongb  Uaioii, 
Oetora,  and  Vietrt,  bj  the  new  oairnage- 
road.  Sj  water  the  distsice  from 
Amalfi  to  Belnno  is  aboot  8  m. ;  a 
boat  with  4  oan  may  be  hired  to  con- 
vey a  partr  for  12  francs  or  even  ku. 
Hie  traveller  wbo  has  no  time  to  ex* 
plore  the  ntHghbouihood  of  Amalfl, 
owj  visit  Ah-ani  ai  be  passM,  and  from 
Aem  jwMSid  Co  Bavello,  by  &r  tlie  moftt 
fretting  towB  in  tho  duteietk  "^ 


TOWKS  OP  TBB  coairKBA  d'aiui^h. 

Ia  the  ndghbonrliood  of  Amalfi  am 
IS  small  towns,  wliich  are  worthy  of 
B  visit,  some  oa  account  of  their  pio- 
tnreaque  position,  and  othen  for  tha^ 
histoncal  or  artistio  Intereet.  Bix  lie 
nn  the  W.  and  six  on  tlM  E.  side  of 
the  Amalfi  valley. 

1.  Wettera  Coriura. — Conca  (ISOO 
Inhab,),  prettily  situated  on  the  neck  of 
the  promontory  Ic  which  it  givee  name, 
and  which  is  bo  narrow  neat  the  town 
us  to  be  almost  isolated.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  indiutrioos  little  ports  in  the 
Ghilf  of  Salerno,  Ita  merdiants  have 
nearly  all  the  foreign  trade  of  the  coaat 
in  thoir  hands,  their  ships  bang  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  ports  of  the  lievant 
and  even  in  those  of  the  United  States. 

Fm'ore  (800  Inhab.),  situated  be- 
tween Oonoa  md  Praiano,  on  an  almost 
inaccessible  precipioa,  in  one  of  the 
wildest  positiona  of  this  coast.  It  is 
aaid  to  derive  its  name  from  the  roar- 
ing of  the  waves  in  stormy  weathv. 
Two  of  its  chs,  oontdn  antique  oin«- 
ivy  urns.  The  oh.  of  S.  Elia  haa  a 
painting  of  the  Bycantine  sobooL 

JVatono,  surrounded  by  vineyards 
fmd  olive-groves  wbieh  produce  eicd- 
Imit  oil.  The  oh.  of  St.  Xoke  contMna 
.1  few  pietm«s. 

Vtttiva  Maggior»  adjoins  Fraiano. 
'Fhe  ch.  of  8.  Qennaro  contains  a  pic- 
Inre  of  the  Holy  Family  by  lo  Zm^i^o, 
and  some  by  ^amordo  Xomo. 

PoHtaito  (SOOO  Inhab.),  a  singulur 
toim,  eit«nding  from  the  sea-shore  to 
the  summit  of  a  rocl^  hill.  Is  a  more 
pleasing  object  from  the  sea  than  whan 
it  is  entered.  Under  the  hona*  of 
.injon  it  was  a  place  of  conaidMable 
mariltiiM  innioTtanoe.     In   &•   final 
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which  espoused  his  cause,  attacked  Po- 
sitano  as  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
Angeyine  party,  sacked  the  town,  and 
destroyed  its  ships.  It  disputes  with 
Amalfi  the  honour  of  being  the  birth- 
place of  Flavio  G-ioia.  The  ch.  of  S. 
Maria  dell'  Assunta  contains  a  singular 
bas-relief  of  a  sea  monster,  with  the 
head  and  forelegs  of  a  wolf  and  the  tail 
of  a  sea-serpent,  in  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing a  fish.  This  sculpture  is  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  from  some  temple 
dedicated  to  Neptune,  from  whose  G^^eek 
name,  Poseidon,  the  Neapolitan  anti- 
quarians deriye  the  name  of  the  town. 

Agerola  {4G00  Inhab.),  picturesquely 
built  on  a  small  plateau  below  the  E. 
slopes  of  the  Monte  S.  Angelo,  is  a 
TBry  cold  place  in  winter,  and  has  a 
Swiss  air  about  it.  It  has  6  dependent 
hamlets  scattered  orer  the  mountains. 
On  the  N.E.  is  Cam/pora,  in  whose 
churches  are  some  pictures  by  Andrea 
MalinconicOy  and  by  Michele  Regolia. 
N.  of  Agerola  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Castel  di  Pino,  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  10th  cent,  by  Mastolo 
I.,  Doge  of  Amalfi.  The  wolf  is  still 
common  among  the  high  mountains 
behind  Agerola. 

II.  Eastern  CosHsra, — Atbani  (3000 
Inhab.)  is  so  shut  in  by  mountains 
that  its  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
its  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  dark 
and  glooriiy  gorge  of  the  Bragone. 
Atrani  and  Amam  m^  be  said  to  joiii 
along  the  shore,  though  th^  deep  ra- 
vines up  which  they  run  are  dilrided 
by  a  mountainous  promontory,  crowned 
by  the  vast  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Pon- 
tone.  In  former  times  it  was  stirrofunded 
by  walls.  It  has  suffered  considerably 
from  the  encroadiments  of  the  sea.  The 
ch.  of  S.  Salvadore  di  Bireto,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  inscription  in  Latin 
verse  at  the  entrance,  was  the  scene 
of  the  election  of  the  Doges  of  Ainalfi 
and  their  place  of  burial,  has  bronze 
doors  with  the  date  1087  and  the  name 
of  Fantaleone  Yuiretta,  by  whom  they 
were  erected  pro  m^reede  afUmm  swB  et 
merita  S.  SebasOani  martyris.  The 
belh  bear  the  date  of  1298.  Witbin 
fS.  Jifafy.] 


the  ch.  is  a  slab,  built  into  the 
wall,  bearing  a  bas-relief  of  a  carious 
character.  A  tree,  from  whose  sum- 
mit a  bird  is  taking  flight,  separates 
.  two  peacocks  with  their  wings  ex- 
tended :  one  peacock  stands  on  the 
head  of  a  man  against  which  two  Syrens 
are  reclining  theif  heads  j  the  other 
stands  on  the  back  of  a  hare,  which  is 
attacked  in  front  and  in  the  rear  by 
two  birds  of  prey.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  liistorv  or  signification  of  this 
sculpture.  Another  sepulchral  slab, 
with  a  female  figure  in  the  costume  of 
the  14th  cent.,  and  an  inscription 
records  the  names  of  the  families  of 
Freccia  and  d'AflSitto,  both  well  known 
in  the  history  of  the  period;  it  was 
brought  from  the  ruined  ch.  of  S.  Eus- 
tachio  at  Pontone.  In  the  sacristy 
is  an  antique  cinerary  urn,  on  an  in- 
scribed pedestal.  An  old  tower,  which 
forms  a  conspicuous  object  from  what- 
ever quarter  Atrani  is  seen,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  by  the  Sara- 
cens who  were  sent  here  by  Manfred  to 
occupy  the  town  during  his  disputes 
with  Innocent  IT. 

Half  way  up  the  mountain  is  a 
building  called  the  SbUsis  ofMetsaniello, 
who  is  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been 
bom  here  in  1622.  In  the  little  ch.  of 
S.  Caterina,  in  the  Piazza  del  Mercato,  in 
Naples,  is  presetted  the  Register  of  Bap- 
tisms, in  which  th^'aame  of  Toimmaso 
Anielld,  the  son  of  CioeoJ^itHa^  tod 
of  Antonia  Gargemo,  of  fK^Fico  Motto 
di  Lavintno,  a  small  street  adjoining  the 
Piazza,  appears  among  the  baptisms  of 
the  29th  of  June,  1620.  This  docu- 
ment was  disooverod  only  a  few  years 
ago.  The  register  of  marriages  in  the 
same  ch.  records  the  marriage  of  Cieeo 
d'Amalfi  and  Antonia  Gargano,  on  the 
18th  of  February  of  the  same  yeaf,  a 
date  which  explains  the  term  bastard, 
which  was  applied  to  him  by  the  royalist 
historians  oi  his  insurrection. 


Boaul  (1400  Inhab.)  is  situated  cm. 
the  S.  slopes  of  the  precipitous  hiH 
which  divides  the  gorge  of  Atrani  from 
that  of  Am»\fi..    \^  ockssbsmi^  '^ofc  ^«^- 
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the  lofty  ridge  of  Monte  Oerreto.    It 
was  fonnerij  surrounded  by  walls  which 
are  said  to  hare  had  100  towers,  and  to 
hare  included  withm  them  no  less  than 
180  churches;   a  statement  which  it. 
would  be  difficult  to  credit,  if  we  were 
not  assured  by  an  ancient  tradition  that 
the  present   subiurbs.  of  Fontone  and 
Mmdo  stood  within  the  circuit  of  the 
walls.     In  1113  Scala  was  sacked  by 
the  Pisans,  and  two  years  later,  when 
Amalfi  surrendered  without  striking  a 
blow,   Scala  ofTered  resistance   to  the 
invaders ;  but  the  superior  force  of  the 
Pisans  enabled  them  to  carry  the  place 
by  storm,  and  to  pillage  the  city  and 
its   suburb   of  Scaletta.     It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Gerardo,  the  first  prior  of 
the  order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem.     The  bishopric  of  Scala, 
instituted  in  987,  was  united  in  1603  to 
that  of  Ravello.     The  ch.  of  the  Ves- 
covado  has  a  crypt,  containing  a  cruci- 
fix of  local  celebrity  for  its  miraculous 
powers,  and  two  tombs  of  some  inte- 
rest; the  first  of  Simonetta  Sannella, 
with  the  date  of  1348 ;  the  other  of 
Harinella  Bufolo,  the  wife  of  Antonio 
Ck)ppola,  who  died  about  1400 ;  it  is 
of  mie  stucco,  and  has  been  richly  co- 
loured.   The  picture  of  the  Assump- 
tion is  attributed  to  Marco  da  Siena, 
In  the  sacristy  is  preserved  the  bishop's 
mitre,   a  fine  specimen  of   the  gold- 
smith's work  of  the  13th  cent. ;  it  was 
? resented  to  the  citizens  by  Charles 
.,    as     ailfeacknowledgment   of  their 
services  during  the  African  expedition 
of  St.  Louis  against  the  Moors.    The 
marble  pulpit    is   the  only  fragment 
which  now  exists  of  the  ch.  of  Thttti 
Scmtiy  founded  and  endowed  by   the 
Coppola  fimuly  in  the  14th  cent.    The 
ch.  of  S.  Pietro  a  Castagna  contains  a 
very  curious  sepulchral  slab  of  the  14th 
cent.,  on  which  are  the  effigies  of  14 
members  of  the  Trara  family.     They 
are  in  monastic  habiliments,  with  their 
hands  crossed.     The  little  village  of 
Pontone^  which,  with  its  massive  ruins, 
forms  so  conspicuous  an  object  from  the 
sea,  was  called  Scaletta  in  the  middle 
ages,  when  it  was  a  suburb  of  Scala. 
Its  basilica,  dedicated  to  S.  Eustachius, 


erected  in  the  10th  cent.,  was  fortified  by 
walls  and  towers,  the  ruins  of  which 
remain  to  attest  the  magnificence  of  its 
plan.  In  the  pavement  of  the  ch.  of  S. 
Q-iovanni  is  a  slab,  bearing  the  effigy  of 
Filippo  Spina,  one  of  the  counsellors  of 
Joanna  I.,  in  the  costume  of  a  cavalier^ 
with  his  dogs  at  his  feet  and  the  date 
1346.  The  ch.  of  the  Annunziata  of 
Minuto  contained  a  curious  pulpit  of 
the  14th  cent.,  supported  on  four 
marble  columns,  and  ornamented  with 
vine-leaves,  bunches  of  grapes,  birds, 
and  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Spina 
family;  but  it  was  destroyed  in  the 
year  1854  by  order  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Amalfi.  On  the  ridge  of  the 
mountain  behind  Scala  is  the  ruined 
hermitage  of  S.  Maria  de*  MotUi,  fre- 
quently visited  for  the  view  which  it 
commands.  Between  this  hermitage 
and  the  village  of  Lettere,  on  the  pla- 
teau of  the  mountains,  is  a  deep  natural 
gulf,  called  the  Megano  ;  it  is  about  25 
ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  water  at  the 
bottom  is  said  to  communicate  with  a 
spring  at  Castellammare. 

Bavello  (1500  Inhab.),  since  the 
carriage-road  to  Amalfi  has  been  opened, 
may  be  conveniently  reached  from 
the  latter  place,  where  donkeys  and 
mules  can  be  procured,  and  portantine 
for  ladies,  tor  which  a  charge  of 
5  fr.,  to  go  and  return,  is  made.  It 
is  beautifully  situated  nearly  opposite 
Scala,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  ravine 
of  the  Dragone,  and  surrounded  by 
vineyards  and  gardens.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  in  the  9th 
cent.,  by  some  of  the  patrician  fami- 
lies of  Amalfi,  who  separated  them- 
selves from  the  Republic.  In  the 
11th  cent,  they  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  Robert  Guiscard, 
whose  son  Roger  rewarded  their  at- 
tachment to  the  Norman  cause  by 
inducing  Pope  Victor  III.  to  erect 
the  town  into  a  bishopric  in  1086. 
At  that  time  it  was  surroimded  by 
walls,  which  included  within  their  cir- 
cuit a  large  population,  18  churdies,  4 
monasteries,  and  numerous  palaces  and 
public  buildings.  The  town  is  filled  with 
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figments  of  ruins,  and  many  of  the 
modem  houses  are  huilt  with  the  re- 
mains of  mediseval  edifices.  The  cathe- 
dral, dedicated  to  S.  Pantaleo,  was 
founded  in  the  11th  centy.  by  Niccol6 
Rufolo,  Duke  of  Sora  and  grand  ad- 
miral under  Count  Roger  of  Sicily. 
The  bronze  doors,  with  their  54  com- 
partments of  sculptures  representing 
subjects  jfrom  the  Passion  of  Our 
Saviour,  were  erected,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion tells  us,  by  Sergio  Muscetola  and 
his  wife  Sigelgaita  in  1179.  In  the  de- 
Hcacy  of  their  workmanship,  and  in  the 
taste  and  variety  of  their  decorations, 
they  are  most  interesting  examples  of 
art  in  the  12th  centy.,  they  were  pro- 
bably executed  by  Barisanus,  of  Trani, 
and  are  similar  to  those  in  the  cathe- 
drals of  that  town,  and  of  Monreale 
near  Palermo.  The  marble  pulpit, 
or  Gospel  amho^  inlaid  with  mosaics, 
is  supported  by  six  spiral  columns  rest- 
ing on  the  backs  of  lions  j  in  front  of 
it  is  a  small  pillar  with  an  eagle  and 
the  inscription  In  principio  erat  verhum. 
The  steps  by  wluch  it  is  entered  are 
enclosed  in  a  marble  case,  covered  with 
mosaics;  over  the  arch  leading  to 
the  pulpit  is  the  fine  bust  of  Sige^iita 
Rufolo.  A  Latin  inscription  in  lico- 
nine  verses  records  the  construction  of 
this  ambo  in  1272,  at  the  cost  of 
Niccol6  Bufolo,  a  descendant  of  the 
grand  admiral :  the  artist,  as  we  read 
in  another  inscription,  was  Kicholas,  the 
son  of  Bartolommeus  of  Foggia.  The 
Epistle  amboy  on  the  opposite  side,  with 
mosaics  of  an  early  Christian  period,  re- 
presenting on  one  side  Jonah  swallowed 
by  the  whale,  and  on  the  other  his  being 
ejected,  bears  the  name  of  Costantino 
Kogadeo,  the  2nd  bishop  of  Bavello, 
about  the  year  1130.  The  bishop's  chair 
is  approached  by  mosaic  steps,  which 
formed  part  of  the  high  altar.  A  few 
sepulchral  slabs  bear  the  names  of 
Bufolo,  d'Afflitto,  Castaldo,  Bogadeo, 
and  other  families  of  the  district.  There 
is  a  curious  inscription  fixing  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  any  one  who  had 
redeemed  from  slavery  a  citizen  of  Ba- 
vello, pointing  to  the  frequent  incur- 
sions of  the  Barbary  pirates  on  this 


coast.  The  chapel  of  S.  Pantaleone 
contains  a  picture  of  the  school  of 
Domenichino,  representing  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  saint.  In  this  chapel 
is  preserved  a  phial  of  the  blood  of  the 
patron  saint,  which  is  believed  to  liquefy 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  martyrdom, 
Hke  that  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples. 
In  this  cathedral  Adrian  IV.,  Nicholas 
Breakspeare  of  St.  Albans,  celebrated 
high  mass  in  1156,  in  the  presence  of 
600  nobles  of  Bavello,  36  of  whom 
were  Knights  of  St.  John.  Near  the 
cathedral  is  the  Palazzo  Bufolo,  in  for- 
mer times  the  most  magnificent  resi- 
dence on  this  coast.  It  is  of  im- 
posing size,  with  a  cloister  of  Sara- 
cenic arches,  in  two  stories,  and 
flanked  by  two  massive  square  towers ; 
this  palace  was  built  by  the  Bufolo 
family  about  the  middle  of  the  12th 
centy.,  and  was  inhabited  at  various 
periods  by  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  Charles 
II.,  and  Bobert  the  Wise.  It  is 
now  the  property  of  our  coimtry- 
man,  Mr.  Francis  Nevile  Beid.  The 
terrace  in  front  of  the  building  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view  over  the  bay 
of  Salerno.  The  doorway  of  the  ancient 
Palazzo  degli  Afflitti,  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  village,  and  the  interior 
of  the  ch.  of  San  Giovanni  opposite,  in 
which  there  is  a  good  Gt>spel  ambo 
resting  on  4  columns,  richly  inlaid  with 
mosaics,  representing  Jonah  swallowed 
by  the  whale,  are  worthy  of  notice. 


n^. 


Minari,  an  industrious  town  of  2500 
Inhab.,  occupies  a  beautiful  position  in 
the  midst  of  orange-groves  and  vine- 
yards, near  the  shore  at  the  entrance  of 
a  valley  watered  by  the  torrent  Begin- 
nolo.  Minori  was  one  of  the  arsenals  of 
the  Amalfitans,  the  large  picturesque 
tower  or  castle  on  the  adjoining  head- 
land having  been  one  of  its  defences.  The 
ch.,  which  has  been  recently  rebuilt,  pre- 
serves in  the  crypt  the  remains  of  Sta. 
Trofimena,  the  possession  of  which  was 
so  much  coveted  during  the  wars  be- 
tween Amalfi  and  Sicardo  of  Benevento 
in  the  9th  centy.  On  the  W.  shore 
near  the  town,  at  Marmorataf  is  a 
cavern,  about  75  ft.  long  and  15  ft.  high 
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at  the  entrance,  but  it  gradually  nar- 
rows towards  the  end,  where  water  issues 
from  the  rock  in  great  volume,  and  in 
t)ne  part  forms  a  pool  upwdrds  of  20  ft. 
in  depth. 

Maiori  (4000  Inhab.),  said  to  hare 
been  founded  in  the  9th  cent,  by  Si- 
cardo,  is  situated  netir  the  seashore  at 
the  nlouth  of  the  valley  of  Tramonti. 
I'he  torrent  Senna  divides  it  into  nearly 
equal  parts,  supiplying  the  motive  power 
of  its  paper  and  maccaroni  mills.  Above 
the  town  is  the  old  castle  of  S.  Nicola, 
with  its  massive  walls  and  embattled 
towers,  which  in  later  times  was  a 
stronghold  successively  of  the  Sanse- 
vermi,  the  Colonna,  and  the  Piccolo- 
mini.  Thfe  ch.  of  S.  Maria  in  Mare 
contains  a  bas-relief  of  the  principal 
©Vents  in  the .  life  of  our  Saviour 
and  the  Virgin :  the  roof  of  the  crypt 
is  supported  by  8  marble  columns. 
The  ch.  of  the  suppressed  monastery  of 
S.  Francesco  contains  a  monument  of 
the  Iraperato  family,  dated  1587,  and 
several  pictures  by  unknown  artists,  of 
which  the  Transfiguration  is  the  best. 
E.  of  the  tOMtrn,  on  the  S.  peak  of  Monte 
Falesio,  id  the  ruined  monastery  of  the 
Camaldolij  founded  in  1485  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Maiori  tmder  the  title  of  8. 
Maria  delV  Awocata;  it  is  a  conspi- 
cuous object  from  all  parts  of  this  coast. 

About  a  mile  S.B.  of  Maiori  is  a 
lofty  headland  formed  by  Monte  Fa- 
lesio,  and  terminating  in  two  points,  of 
lirhich  the  W.  is  the  Ca^o  d'  Orso^  and 
the  E.  the  Capo  del  Tumolo.  OS  the 
C5ap6  d'Orso  Was  the  scene  of  the 
naval  victory  gained  by  the  French, 
commanded  by  Filippino  Doria,  over 
the  Spanish  fleet  of  Charles  V.,  com- 
manded by  his  viceroy  Bon  Hugo  de 
Mon^ada.  In  this  battle  Don  Hugo 
■Was  killed,  with  several  of  his  captains. 
The  CJapo  del  Tumold  is  remarkable  for 
the  strong  currents  which  set  round  it. 
It  is  distant  3^  m.  from  Salerno,  and  20^ 
m.  from  the  Ftlnta  della  Oampanella. 

ErtMa^  a  hamlelt  beyond  the  Gapd 
del  Tumolp;  ib  suppose  to  oetnipy  the 
aite  of  a  temple  ofHereuled. 
Ce^ara,  a  Tillage  Trhcwe  inhabitants 


are  engaged  chiefly  in  the  anchovy 
fisheries,  was  in  the  middle  ages  the  Ei 
frontier  of  the  Eepublic  of  iGnalfi.  It 
was  the  haunt  of  the  Saracens  during 
their  incursions  on  this  coast,  and  in 
the  war  between  Charles  V.  and  Henry 
II.  was  depoptdated  by  the  Turkish 
fleet,  Which  the  latter  had  summoned 
to  his  aid.  In  1799  it  acquired  no- 
toriety as  a  nest  of  pirates.  In  its  ch. 
is  the  tomb  of  Giandonato  Aulisio,  the 
mariner  of  Cava,  who,  with  the  Corsican 
Captain  Mariotto  Broggi,  rescued 
Prince  Frederic,  the  Second  son  of  Fer- 
dinand I.  of  Aragon,  from  the  power 
of  the  rebeflious  barons  in  1484. 


NAPLES  TO  NOCBEA,  OAVli  AlfD 
8ALEBN0. 

The  Railroad  to  Vietri,  to  be  con- 
tinued without  intemlption  in  a  few 
months  to  Salerno  and  Eboli,  passes 
through  Portici,  Totre  del  Greco, 
Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  Pompeii,  Sca- 
fati,  Angri,  Pagahi,  Nocera,  and  Cava, 
performing  the  distance  in  2  hrs.  The 
trains  leave  the  stilts.  5  or  6  times  a  day. 

After  passing  Torre  dell'  Annunziata 
and  Pompeii,  it  crosses,  at  Scafati,  the 
Sarno,  the  Sdmus  of  the  Bomans,  and 
the  BritconHo  iof(  the  middle  ages. 

Sarrastes  populos,  et  qiue  rigat  aequoraSarnas. 

Vina.  JEn.  vn. 

Nee  Pompeiani  placeant  magis  otia  Sami. 

StATioS,  Silv.  u.  2. 

ThisJ  place  was  the  scene  of  two  deci- 
sive battles,  the  first  in  1132,  between 
King  Boger  and  the  Counts  of  Capua 
and  Alife  and  the  Cardinal  Cresoenzioj 
governor  of  Benevento,  by  the  loss  of 
which  the  Norman  prince  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  for  a  time  to  Sicily  j — 
the  second,  Jnly  7th,  1460,  between 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon,  and  John 
Dtike  of  Anjdtt^  son  of  King  B^4 
supported  by  the  Prince  of  Taranto  rfnd 
Jacopo  Piccinino.  Ferdinand  was  de^ 
feated,  and  eftca^ed-mWi  otScj  "iaVotift- 
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men  to  Kaples;  and  Simonetto,  the 
general  whom  Pius  II.  had  sent  to  aid 
him,  was  left  dead  on  the  field.  After 
this  defeat,  Ferdinand  and  his  family 
were  reduced  to  such  straits  that  Queen 
Isabella  walked  through  the  streets  of 
Naples  with  a  box  in  her  hand  to  col- 
lect contributions  for  carrying  on  the 
war ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  disguise  of 
a  Franciscan  monk,  penetrated  to  the 
enemy's  camp  to  entreat  her  uncle,  the 
Prince  of  Taranto,  to  embrace  the  cause 
of  her  husband.  There  are  several 
manufactories  at  Scafati. 

Further  on,  on  the  rt.,  is  the  town 
of  Angri.  The  soil  pn  both  sides  of 
the  road  is  characterised  by  great 
fertility.  A  large  quantity  of  madder- 
root  is  raised  hereabouts. 

On  this  plain,  between  the  Samo  and 
the  hills  of  Lettere  on  the  S.,  the  last 
king  of  the  Goths,  Teias,  was  defeated 
by  Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian,  in 
553.  The  fatal  action,  which  had  been 
preceded  by  a  succession  of  combats 
lasting  for  a  period  of  sixty  days,  was 
precipitated  by  the  desertion  of  the 
fleet  and  the  &ilure  of  the  provisions, 
which  caused  the  Gtoths  to  get  rid  of 
their  horses  and  die  in  arms.  Teias, 
who  had  taken  up  his  position  on 
Monte  Sant'  Angelo,  descended  with 
his  warriors  to  the  plain.  *'  The  King," 
says  Gibbon,  ^*  marched  at  their  head, 
bearing  in  his  right  hand  a  lance,  and 
an  ample  buckler  in  his  left ;  with  the 
one  he  struck  dead  the  foremost  of  the 
assailants,  with  the  other  he  received 
the  weapons  which  every  hand  was  am- 
bitious to  aim  against  his  life.  Aiker 
a  combat  of  many  hours,  his  left  arm 
was  fatigued  by  the  weight  of  twelve 
javelins  which  hung  from  his  shield. 
Without  moving  from  his  ground  or 
suspending  his  dIows,  the  hero  called 
aloud  on  his  attendants  for  a  fi^sh 
buckler,  but,  in  the  moment  while  his 
side  was  imcovered,  it  was  pierced  by 
a  mortal  dart.  He  fell :  and  his  head, 
exalted  on  a  spear,  proclaimed  to  the 
nations  that  the  Gothic  kingdom  waf 
no  more."     The  exact  scoie  of  this 


recognise  the  corruptioi^  of  the  words 
ctd  ccBSQs  Qothoa. 

One  mile  before  Nocera  is  the  town  of 
Pagani  (8000  Inhab.),  whicl^  contains 
the  body  of  S.  Alfonso  de  Liguori, 
who  was  canonised  in  1839  by  Gregory 
XYI.  It  is  preserved  in  a  glass  casQ 
in  the  ch.  of  8.  Michele. 


KogsBA. 

This  town  (7400  Inh^b.),  known  in 
classical  times  as  Nuc^rmy  or  ^ucerict 
Alfateruay  the  rival  of  Pompeii)  which 
was  captured  by  Hannibal,  is  situated 
at  the  base  of  a  hill  crowned  by  ita 
ancient  citadel,  and  is  surrounded  by 
isolated  hills.  It  is  often  called  JTa- 
cera  de*  Paganiy  to  distinguish  it  &om 
a  second  Nocera  in  Calabria,  and  a 
third  in  Umbria.  The  origin  of  the 
designation  c^'  Fagani  has  been  much 
disputed  among  the  local  antiquaries. 
Some  suppose  it  obtained  this  epithet 
by  a  colony  of  Saracens  having  been 
brought  here  &om  Palenno  by  Fre? 
derick  II.,  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  See  (Rte.  148).  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  contend  that  it  was 
derived  from  the  villages,  j^a^',  among 
which  its  inhab.  were  scattered  by 
thp  wars  of  the  Goths  and  the  X^ngo? 
bards,  a  name  kept  to  this  day  by  one 
of  them,  JPaganif  which  is  now  larger 
than  STooe)^  itself.  This  opinion  gains 
support  from  the  fact  that  the  word 
Pagani  was  not  first  introduced  in  the 
9th  or  10th  cent,  to  point  out  the  Mat 
hometans,  who  were  then  always  called 
Saraceni;  but  it  is  of  earU^  origin, 
and  was  applied  to  those  gentiles  who, 
Uving  in  villages,  adhered  longer  to 
their  old  creed,  thence  called  Fagamsm^ 

Hugo,  the  founder  of  the  Order  of 
the  Knights  Templars,  and  SoUmena 
the  painter,  were  natives  of  the  town  i 
and  Paolo  Giovio,  the  historian,  was 
created  bishop  of  the  diooese  by  Clef 
ment  YII. 

The  Citadel  of  Nooara  baa  \m«ci.^1ca 


event  was  lonst  known  as  Pizxo  Ag/mioA  aoei\fi  oi  xqax^  TosasxsswSSsa  «*«c^s^-  ^^^^ 
atuunem  wbwb  tha  loot!  aii1aqxw»ift»\\>VWa,  V^ckft  ^^qti  \&  ^^«&k*^^  «»^^^ 
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■on  Mon&ediuo,  dieJin  its  prieond  booh 
ofUr  tlie  battle  of  Beneverto  ;  and  St. 
Iiouis  of  Anjou,  the  caooniacd  son  of 
their  conqueror,  who  prefen-ed  the  cowl 
of  a  Franciacan  to  the  crown  of  the 
Two  aiciliee,  was  horn  within  its  walle. 
At  the  cliMe  of  the  14th  <?ent.  it  nas 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  tht  Angerina 
part;  during  the  contest  for  the  tlu'uiie 
between  Louis  of  Anjou  and  Charles 
DuTBSEO.  It  was  occupied  by  the  im- 
petuous Urban  VI.,  who  assembled 
there  his  Cardinals,  and  nsemued  a 
power  superior  to  that  of  the  Sovereign 
on  whom  he  had  himaelf  canfci-rcd  the 
crown,  Ckaries  Durasio  sent  liia  grand 
Constable,  Count  Alberico,  to  besiege 
him;  but  the  Pope,  seoure  in  his  retreat, 
contented  himseif  with  appearing  three 
or  four  times  a-day  atthewmdowof  the 
castle,  with  bell  and  candle  in  hand, 
to  pronounce  his  curse  of  f  icommuni- 
cation  on  the  besiegerB.  It  was  during 
this  siego  that  the  Pope,  euspcoting  the 
fidelity  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishops 
of  Taranto,  Corfu,  and  Genoa,  and  of 
Cardinals  di  Songro  and  DoTiall,  caused 
them  to  be  tortmwd  with  most  rovolt- 
ing  cruelty.  After  witnr^ssiug  their 
Bufierings  he  had  them  shut  up  in  e. 
cistern,  reaerring  them  for  a  more  hor- 
rible fata.  Tonucaso  Sanieverino  and 
Baimondello  Orsini,  who  came  to  his 
rescue,  having  forced  their  way  tlirougt 
the  besieging  army,  took  him  by  the 
TsUey  of  SanseTerino  and  by  OLll'oui  to 
Buccino,  among  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Apennines,  where  he  waited  the  arrival 
of^  the  Oenoese  galleys  at  tlie  mouth  of 
the  Sele.  During  the  vojugo  ho  had 
the  five  Cardinals  tied  up  m  sacks  and 
thrown  into  the  sea.  The  story  is  dif- 
ferently told  by  some  historians,  who 
add  the  Cardinals  of  Bieti  and  London 
to  the  numl>er,  and  state  that  Ihcy  wore 
carried  to  Genoa,  where  they  were  eie- 
outed,  except  the  EogliEh  Caj'dinal 
(Adam  of  Hertford),  'who  was  spared 
at  the  intercession  of  his  eoimtiymcn 
there,  or,  as  others  will  bare  it,  of 
Bicbard  11.,  whose  l^ale  he  was.  In 
tAa  Buddie  of  the  town  are  the  large 
Imtncit  built  fy  Ourlet  III.  from  the 
^e»iffai  of  VamiUiU. 


There  is  a  good  road  from  Hoeera  to 
Sanseverino  (Iroin  which  there  is  a  rail- 
wnj  to  Naples  by  Samo,  Noia,  and 
Cancello,  in  2  Jiir».),falling  into  the  route 
from  Avelliiio  to  Salerno.  It  is  in 
many  purts  interesting,  but  longer  and 
less  beautiful  than  the  other  by  Cava. 
On  this  road,  3  m.  from  Nocera,  is  the 
village  of  Materiotmai,  at  the  foot  of  a 
coniaJ  bill  crowned  with  the  pic- 
turesque ruin  of  a  medinval  castle.  It 
talies  its  name  from  an  andent  eh.  and 
Monastery  of  Bt.  Basil ;  it  has  since 
passed  to  the  Franoisoans.  The  ch. 
contains  the  tomb  of  Robbbt  as  Anion 
son  of  Charles  I.,  and  of  Beatbix,  the 
first  wife  of  tbnt  monarch. 

On  the  rt.  side  of  road  andrl^.  to  Cava, 
beyond  Nocera,  is  the  ch,  of^S.  Maria 
Maggiors,  in  the  village  of  the  same 
name,  originally  an  anoisnt  t«mple, 
restored  and  employed  aa  a  baptisl-ery 
in  the  early  ngns  of  Christianity.  It 
has  some  resemblance  in  its  form  to 
a.  Stefeno  Rotondo  at  Rome.  [ta 
arched  roof  is  supported  by  a  double 
row  of  28  columns,  of  different  orders 
and  lengths,  of  which  5  are  of  ori- 
ental alabaster,  and  the  rest  mostly  of 
ancient  marbles.  In  the  centre  is  an 
octsigonal  buptiamal  font.  It  has  re- 
cently been  restored,  and  a  very  band- 
aome  modern  ch,  with  a  good  detached 
bell  tower  built  near  it.  Some  Bo- 
man  statiioa  were  found  nMr  hra«  in 
1643. 

The  transverse  valley  which  BeparBt« 
the  mountDin  group  that  ratwids  by 
Caatellammare  and  Sormto  to  Cape 
Minerva,  commences  at  Nooera,  ascend- 
ing constsiitly  to  Cava,  its  summit  levd, 
and  is  diversiJicd  by  hamlets,  churchea, 
villas,  and  rujtied  castles,  embosomed 
in  trees,  or  surrounded  by  Tineyards 
and  cornflelda,  prBsenting  a  scene  of 
cultivation  anri  liomely  beauty  which 
will  explain  the  influence  of  the  spot 
in  forming  t)ie  taste  of  Claude,  The 
road   passes    through   plantations    of 

vines,  whilst  upon  the  hills  on  each 
side  rise  '^utvuwvoa  rimed,  cutlaa, 
espeoisilj   l\iat  oaV  Anno  flim  Tii»«i 
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of  S.  Clements  The  numerous  liifili 
aniTOw  towers  Katterod  onJt-  tho  liMs 
ou  tliD  I.  betvreen  8.  CleoieDte  and 
Cava,  having  at  a  dutauce  the  appear* 
fttice  of  oolumos,  are  UBed  in  catching 
wild  pigeons.  The  mode  of  capturing 
the  birds  ie  peculiar  to  this  diatriiit :  at 
every  tower  one  or  more  elingerB  are 
stationed,  who  are  warned  hy  criers  at 
tho  top,  called  gridatori,  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  birds  ;  thaj  then  throw 
with  slings,  white  etones,  towarda  those 
parts  of  the  field  whoro  tha  nets  are 
ipread  i  the  birds  instantly  foUoiv  the 
lure,  and  are  takea  in  great  numbers. 
Tkia  curious  wodo  of  chace  takes  place 
iu  September  and  October,  during 
tlie  passage  of  the  wood  pigeons — there 
8ro  more  than  SO  of  these  tomcra  about 
Cava. 


r»Bj .-  }I6iel  da  Loadrea,  ferj  good ; 
MStel  Victoria,  also  well  spoken  of; 
and  Casa  Mimaco,  good,  frho  Tiila 
Cioffi,  at  Castagnoto,  is  a  well-kept 
house,  with  clean  \aij  bed-rooms,  fine 
Ticws,  and  good  cooking,  9ig.  CiofE 
BttcutiTO  ^d  obliging.— -B.  -P.  B.,  De- 
cember, 1S04.)  Cava  is  a  Nourishing 
town  of  13,000  Inhabitants.  It 
sists  of  one  long  street  with  arcades 
under  the  houses'  similar  to  those  of 
Eologna ;  the  town  as  well  a 
neighbourhood  is  the  resort  of  N 
litani  and  foreigners  diuiug  the 
luer  aud  autumn,  when  furnished 
apartments  roaj  be  found  at  a  moderate 
expense.  The  climate  being  oool  and 
healthy. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  at  Cava 
its  Benedictine  Monastery,  called  L^ 
TBiKiTi  DKLLi  CiTi,  It  was  founded 
in  1025,  hj  UuBiraar  III.,  tho  Lombard 
Prince  of  Salerno,  the  grondfather  of 
Sigelgaitft  the  seoond  wife  of  Eohcrt 
Guiscard.  S.  Alferius  was  the  first 
»bbot.      Tba  road   to  tlie   moQAttei; 
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leads  Ihi'ougli  vineyards  and  ehestnut- 

trecs,  backed  by  the  high  ■peakt  of  Mte. 

Maeslra.   The  monsat^  is  embosomed 

the   wildest    scenes   of  wood  and 

ountain,  but  the  style  of  its  architeo- 

ire  is  not  in  harmony  with  its  ro- 

The  Chnrcli  contains  the  tombs  of 
-let,  S.  AxFEBics,  the  founder  of  the 
convent ;  2ud,  Silnlla,  the  second  wife 
of  King  Roger,  and  the  sister  of  tho 
Duke  of  Burgundy ;   she  died  at  Sn- 


'hoBB  history  the  n 

ingularly  associated.     Theodorio,  the 

ntAgonist  of  Fsachal  n.  (1110),  died 

here  as  a  shnpio  monk:   and  a  stone, 

with  a  mitra  reversed,  in  the  walls  of 

is  supposed  to  mark  the  graTa 

ntipope  Qr^ory  VIII.,  elected 

by  the  influence  of  the  Emp.  Henry  T. 

■-    opposition   to  Gelasius  II.  (1118). 

organ  ia  one  of  the  best  in  Italy, 

X  passage  belund  the  Teatiy  leads  to 

what  was  the  ancient  monasteiy,  built 

the  Gothic  style  under  the  rock,  and 

iw  used  as  store  rooms.    Beneath  the 


But  tho  great  attraction  of  theEOO- 
latery  are  it^  vast  AbChiVeB,  contain- 
_g  40,000  porchraont  rolls,  and  up- 
wards of  GO.OOO  USS.  on  paper.  Many 
of  the  Diploma},  which  amount,  with 
the  Papal  Bullfl,  to  1600  in  number, 
relate  to  the  early  and  mediieval 
history  of  Italy.  In  thia  reapect. 
Cava,  like  Monte  Casino,  ia  a  mine  of 
ional  history  during  at  least  4  cen- 
es  i  and  it  la  muob  to  he  desired 
t  some  competent  person  would 
pubhsh  a  complete  anolysia  of  ite  trea- 
iures,'^a  task  which  the  admirable 
classed  catalogxies  of  Padre  Bosai,  the 
archivist,  would  materi^y  facilitiUe. 
The  oollection  commences  with  a  di- 
ploma of  840,  in  which  Badelchi, 
Prince  of  BeneTentum,  issignB  to  the 
Abbot  of  Santa  Sofia  some  property 
which  had  been  forCaitad  to  him  by  a 
rebel.  Two  arc  diplomas  of  the  Quai- 
mars,  princes  of  Salerno,  with  their 
ciHgies  stdl  uar&et  on  tha  wsla^tbnoi^ 
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turies.  Another,  dated  1120,  with  » 
golden  seal,  is  &  diploma  of  King  Bcger 
of  Siuily,  granting  to  this  Dionaiterj 
BBTeral  iMida  in  the  ielund  of  Sieil;, 
vrith  Borao  Saracenio  and  ChriBtian 
bUvW.  a  tilled  of  Baldwin  VI., 
Eine  of  JeriiBBlem,  granting  the 
freedom  of  navigation  to  the  ships  ot 
the  mooaatery.  Tbe  Bulls  date  from 
Iha  jear  500,  and  include  ecveral  wliieh 
are  inaditad.  The  judiciel  doeiunentB 
oSbrd  a  very  curious  ineiglit  into  the 
domeatio  and  sooial  habits  of  the  mid- 
dla  agei,  psrtioularl;  those  of  the  Lom- 
bard period.  Among  them  may  be 
mantioned  the  eelebrated  example  of 
ths  morgtnsaie  a!  793,  or  the  deed 
of  gift  by  whicli  the  husband  assigned 
a  part  of  hia  property  to  his  wife  on 
the  Toaruing  aftfir  majringe  j  a  curioua 
dwd  of  844,  by  whieh  the  aeduoer,  who 
iras  unable  to  pay  the  £iie  imposed  on 
him,  i»  banded  over  to  tha  damgd  aa 
ipbuvity  for  the  payment ;  and  the 
deed  of  oonTeyance  by  tha  stici  (per 
futtem).  In  addition  to  tlicae  the 
6milj,  munidpal,  and  ecclosiaatical 
registers,  and  other  documents  of  a 
ItMffll  character,  ara  of  inoatimable  yaiue 
as  illuBtroting  tlie  cirio  history  and  to- 
pogTsphy of tbe kingdom.  Giannonaaiid 
other  writera  availed  themselTea  largely 
of  these  materiala,  and  Pilangierj  com- 
posed within  the  monastery  hia  famous 
work  on  the  Science  of  Lcgialation. 

The  Librniy  waa  formerly  rieh  in 
rare  and  curious  MSS.,  but  many  Iibto 
been  lost  or  dispersed.  At  present 
the  collection  oontaina  about  60  MSS. 
ranging  from  the  7th  to  the  14th  cent. 
The  Codex  JLeffvm  Loagdba'fdonHai 
&B,UA  1004,  contains  a  more  complete 
digest  of  Lombard  law  than  any  other 
in  eiistenct).  The  illuminated  Bibles- 
are  of  great  beauty,  and  a  Collection  of 
Prayers  is  enriohed  with  eiquisite  mi- 
niatures attributed  to  IFra  Anffelina 
da  Fiente,  Another  treasure  is  the 
MS.  iiriiti  Vulgate,  which  every  bibli- 
cal scholar  will  regard  with  attentive 
interest.  It  ia  a  quarto  MS.  of  the 
OJdand  JVeir  Teatame-ait,  of  the  text 
^St.  Jerome,  oAtr  the  twding  of  Ida- 
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Clarus  (Vigiliue),  who  was  Bishop 
of  TiiopsoH  at  the  end  of  the  6th  cent. 
It  ia  beautifully  written  on  vellum,  in 
small  cursive  cbaracter,  vrith  throe  co- 
lumns in  a  page  and  no  divisions  be- 
tween the  words,  except  an  Dccasional 
full  point  at  the  end  of  the  aentonces. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Cardinal  Mai,  who 
considered  it  as  old  as  the  7th  cent,  at 
tha  latest,  Leo  XII.  ordered  an  eiact 
transcript  to  be  made  of  it  for  the  Va- 
tienn  Library.  The  early  printed  books 
amount  to  about  600.  Among  thera  is 
Qerson  De  Panimiibus  Animi,  Mcntz, 
1487  s  the  Bitlia  Lalina  Vvtgata, 
Venice,  m  foho,  1467  i  tbeEditio  prin- 
oeps  of  Eusebius's  Bittona,  printed  in 
Glothio  typo  about  1470,  of  PoJitian'a 
translation  of  Horodian  Bisloriaruia, 
Rome,  14JJ3  ;  of  Thomas  i  Kcmpia'  De 
Imitatione  Christi,  printed  by  Gunther 
Zainer ;  the  foho  Juveoal  of  1478,  and 
the  Tibullua  of  1488.  Salvator  Bosa  ia 
said  to  have  resided  at  Cava,  and  to 
have  embodied  many  of  its  scenes  in 
Ids  best  ptcturea.. 

Of  the  Dumeroua  beautiful  rides  that 
there  are  round  Cava,  we  shall  only 
mention,  1.  That  irom  the  hotel  to  tbo 
monastory  of  la  TrinM,  which  falla 
eventually  into  the  usual  road  to  it. 
a.  The  ride  to  the  aummit  of  ifouis 
Fiitegtra:  the  last  part  of  the  path  must 
bo  made  on  foot.  3.  That  to  the  Tii- 
tage  of  S.  Lucia.  4,  That.to  the  top 
of  the  hill  of  S.  Liberalore,  which  com- 
mands at  ones  the  bay  of  Salerno  and 
the  valley  of  Vietri  and  Cava  witli  bU 
their  viljages ;  and  the  deacont  thence 
on  the  Salerno  aide.  From  the  mo- 
nastery of  La  Triaiti  there  is  a  mule- 
track  eommanding  fine  views,  which 
croasea  tlie  summit  oWapo  iHOrio,  and 
descends  by  S.  Maria  delV  Avvocaia  to 


Leaving  Cava  for  Salerno,  we  de- 
scend the  valley  for  about  3  m. 
through  eieeediugiy  fine  scenery,  the 
road  running  by  the  aide  of  a  ravine 
with  a  torrent ;  the  rly.  at  a  higher 
level  through  cuttings  in  the  hmestonc 
rock,  ^ssing  nVwre  ths  village  of 
JHoiitvo,  tili  it  veasVes  "VSjjm. 
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Yt^tbi  (6Q00  Inhftb.))  ba^atifiillf 
situtvted  at  the  extremity  of  t|ie  yaUejr, 
on  the  Q-ulf  of  Salerno.  There  is  no 
inn^  but  on  airiving  at  the  station  the 
traveller  will  find  carriages  in  abundance 
to  convey  him  <;©  Salerno  or  Amalfi ; 
the  chargef,  as  ^xed  by  the  authorities, 
are — ^for  carnage  with  2  horses  to  Saler- 
no, 2  ^.,  and  to  Amftlfi  going,  10,  or 
going  and  returning  on  the  same  day, 
15  fi-s.,  the  time  occupied  on  the  road 
being  15  min.  and  li  hr.  respectively. 
The  road  passes  through  the  town  by  ^ 
long  street ;  in  the  ravine  below  it  are 
several  villas  situated  amidst  the  pic- 
turesque scenery  of  the  valley.  Just 
before  entering  Vietri,  the  new  road 
of  the  Postiera  to  Amalfi  iHrnnches  off 
on  the  rt.,  crossing  the  deep  ravine  by 
a  handsome  bridge  on  a  double  tier 
of  arches.  The  post-road  proceeds 
round  the  base  of  the  mountain,  alqng 
the  coast  of  the  gulf,  and  the  rly.  along 
the  side  of  the  hill,  but  at  a  higher 
level,  to 


Inns: — There  are  2  good  pnes:  the 
Victoria,  on  entering  Salerno  on  the 
1. :  very  clean  and  Comfortable,  with 
obliging  landlords ;  sea-baths  dose  to 
the  hotel;  visitors  can  make  arrange- 
ments for  board  and  lodging,  at  7  irs.  a 
day ;  this  hotel  has  theadvantage  of  a 
more  airy  situation,  abs^ice  of  smelli, 
and  a  garden  behind,  commanding  fine 
views  over  the  bay  and  the  coast  to- 
wards Amalfi  :  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre, 
kept  by  Salvi,  on  the  Marina,  near 
the  centre  of  the  town,  in  the  house 
formerly  the  Victoria  (clean,  comfort- 
able, with  moderate  charges,  1864): 
there  is  also  a  second-class  house  called 
the  Locanda  del  Sole,  ia  the  town»  on 
the  seaside. 

Salerno  (16,000  Inhab.)  is  beauti- 
fully situated  a^  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives  name, 
partly  on  the  slopes  of  a  spur  of 
the  Apennines  wMoh  protect  it  on 
the  2f,  and  E,,  and    pavtly  c^n  tke 


fertile  plpin  which  forms  the  curve  of 
the  gulf. 

It  is  an  archiepiscopal  city,  the  capi- 
ti^l  of  the  Brincipato  Citra,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  a  large  numbjer  of  the  gentry 
of  the  principahty.  There  is  a  good 
theatre.  The  traveller  who  happens  to 
visit  it  during  the  Septemb^  &ip  will 
see  a  great  cUsplay  of  cattle  and  a  sin- 
gular coll^ction  of  costumes. 

The  old  pity  is  irregularly  wid  badly 
built,  and  its  narrow  and  dirty  streets 
were  inconv^iient  until  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Marina,  now  called  the  Corso 
di  Gc^riialdi,  which  is  1  m.  long,  on 
which  stands  the  Palace  of  the  Prefect, 
and  a  statue  raised  to  Pisacane,  the  re- 
volutionary hero  of  Cagliari  notoriety 
in  1857,  who  was  executed  at  Sapri. 

The  Ci9^^<^q(^  alone  remains  to  mark 
the  importance  of  Salerno  in  the  middle 
ages ;  but  it  has  been  so  much  altered 
in  recent  times  that  its  original  and 
characteristic  architecture  has  been 
destroyed.  It  was  founded  and  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Matthew  in  1084:,  by 
Bobert  0uiscard,  who  plundered  Psbs- 
tum  pf  its  marble  sculptures  in  order 
to  embelUsh  it.  The  quadrangle  or 
atrium  in  front  is  surrounded  by  a 
portico  of  ancient  columns,  part  of  the 
spoils  of  Paestum,  of  different  marbles, 
but  chiefly  of  the  Boman  period.  In 
the  centre  formerly  stpod  the  huge  gra- 
nite ba^in,  now  m  the  Villa  Beale  at 
Naples.  Bound  the  sides  of  this  fore- 
court are  14  ancient  sarcophagi,  con- 
verted by  the  Normans  and  their  suc- 
cessors into  Christian  sepulchres.  The 
bronze  doors,  with  crosses  and  figures 
of  6  of  the  apostles,  originally  inlaid  in 
silyer,  were  executed  by  Landolfo  Bu- 
tromile  in  1099.  The  interior,  mo- 
demised  and  whitewashed,  is  more  re- 
markable for  its  Crypt  and  its  historical 
tombs  than  for  its  architecture.  The 
Tombs  include  those  of  Gregory  VII., 
HlliBSBBANX),  who  died  here  in  1085, 
the  guest  of  Bobert  G-uisoard,  who  sur- 
vived him  only  two  monies.  -^The  last 
words  of  that  celebrated  Pope  comme- 
morate jiis  persecution  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  tV.*.  Dileaci  Jus^^qmv  ^  qAmviK. 
\  imomtateviv  j  wnnstarea  wwvi*^  *>»  «sa.- 
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lio.  His  tom'b  wan  restored  in  1&78 
by  Arehbialiop  Colonoa,  as  atatod  on 
an  mBoripticm  in  the  1.  transept :  on 
opening  the  TBult,  the  bodj  ia  said 
to  have  been  found  perfect,  and  still 
clothed  in  its  pontiflcal  robes.  Tbo 
olinpel  at  tho  eitromitj  of  the  rt. 
Land  transept,  in  which  the  remains 
of  the  pontiff  are  placed  beneath  the 
altar,  belonged  to  the  family  of  Gio- 
vanni da  Protuda,  and  its  vaulted  roof 
lias  a  fine  mosaic  in  the  Byzantine 
Btjie,  said  to  have  been  designed  b^ 
John  himaelf.  Tho  statue  on  the  altar 
of  Gregory  VII.  is  long  posttrior  to 


wo  pulpits 
t   of  the 


B  archbisliop'g  throne, 
WHICH  are  said  to  bare  been  eiectitEd. 
by  order  of  John  of  Proeida,  are  fine 
examples  of  the  rich  mosaic  work  which 
was  introduced  into  Italy  by  Groek 
artiata.  The  tiro  grand  ambone?  are 
placed  in  the  nave,  before  the  choir, 
which  here  has  retained  its  original 
position  in  front  of  the  high  altar.  Stairs 
opening  out  of  the  choir,  finely  deco- 
rated in  moBEio,  lead  to  each  pulpit. 
In  front  of  the  larger  ooo  on  rt.  ia 
a  fine  Paschal  candelabrum,  also  in 
mosaic,  the  amho  itself  being  sup- 
ported on  12  granite  eolmnna,  wlulBt 
tho  apposite  one  rcata  on  ■!  of  the  very 
rare  black  porphyry  called  PoTfido 
Nero-Bianco.  The  raised  apaoo  be- 
tween the  choir  and  high  altar  is  paved 
in  Opus  Aleiandrinum,  and  haa  two 
splendid  columns  of  Verde  Antico  mar- 
ble, supporting  oandelabrai ;  they  wera 
brought  from  Fieatuni.  Of  the  aepul- 
chral  monuments  the  moat  remarkable 
ia  tliat  of  MiHOAEKT  OF  Anjou,  in 
the  1.  ajale.  She  was  Queen  of  Clmrles 
Durazzo,  and  mother  of  King  Ladialaus 
and  Jolianna  II.  She  ia  ropreaented 
beneath  a  canopy  on  her  urn,  supported 
by  allegoriool  figures,  whilat  upon  a  baa- 
relief  in  front  she  is  seen  enthroned 
between  ladies  of  her  Court  and  her 
children.  There  are  3  Pagan  sorco- 
phaghi,  forming  Bepulchral  monuments 
ofhishopa,  rerj*  sin^iilflr  omanientB  for 
a  religiona  ediSee.      One  of  tliem   re- 

javMoitt    the  Tnumpba    of  Bacchus 


ind  Ariodne,  another  a  secna  of  the 
Vintage;  the  third  fonna  the  base  of 
the  monument  of  an  Archbishop  Ca- 
raffa,  in  the  rt.  tronaept,  of  the  17th 

In  the  chapel  or  inner  room  of  the 
Sacriety  the  altar  ia  ornamented  by  a 
veiy  interesting  work  of  art,  a  Falla, 
or  front,  composed  of  64  subjects, 
sculptured  in  ivory,  28  of  which  repre- 
aent  histories  of  the  Old,  the  others  of 
the  New  Testament.  They  were  ori- 
ginally most  probably  bound  together 
with  ailyor,  which  haa  disappeared. 
They  commence  with  the  Crmtion  and 
Separation  of  Light  and  Darknesa.  As 
works  of  art  they  are  of  no  groat  merit, 
being  rude  in  design  and  execution. 
They  may  have  been  brought  from  the 
Ea«t. 

Eetuming  to  the  ch.,  over  tho  prin- 
cipal doir  ia  a  large  mosaic  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, bearing  in  his  i.  hand  the  liook 
on  which  is  maoribed  "  Liber  Qenera- 
tionU  Jen  Ciriil.  fiUi  Datdd."  The 
Sabterraiuia«  Ch.  ia  reached  by  a  flight 
of  steps  out  of  the  rt.  aisle,  on  the 
wall  of  which  ia  a  curiaua  ancient  baa- 
roUof  of  a  veaael,  its  maet  atruck,  whilst 
two  men  are  unloading  balea  from  it. 
The  Crypt,  a  eh.  in  itself,  is  profiisely 
decorated  with  coloured  marbles,  in  the 
style  of  Florentine  mosaio.  It  dates, 
according  to  the  inscription  on  its 
walls,  from  A.n.  cioiocivi.  In  the 
centre  stands  the  altar  of  St.  Matthew, 
with  a  broniB  atatue  of  the  St.  upon 
it;  whilat  in  the  Confeaaion  beneath, 
are  preserved  tlie  remains  of  the  Eran- 
geliat,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  here  from  the  East  in  930. 
The  altar  and  chapel  were  erected  by 
Domeiuco  Fontana.  In  niches  round 
this  Bubterrsneau  ch.  are  husta  of 
Sishopa  of  Salerno,  who  hud  been 
canonized  as  saints. 

The  Campanile  or  Bell-tower,  which 
is  entirely  detached  &om  the  cathe- 
dral, has  its  two  lower  storiee  alone 
preserved  of  the  original  edifice,  which 
dates  from  the  reign  of  King  Boger 
(1130),  Thay  are  formed  of  square 
blocVa  ot  lia-jeAine,  ViMUig  macbla 
and  KTsnite  cotonmaaXftiB  ■*«&»- '^^us 
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two  upper  tiers  and  the  lantern  in 
brick  are  of  more  recent  date. 

In  the  Archbishop's  Palace  adjoining 
the  Cathedral  is  a  curious  inscription 
under  the  gateway,  in  honour  of  a  cer- 
tain T.  Tettienus,  who*  gave  a  large 
sum  towards  decorating  an  ^dem 
Pomponis, 

There  are  several  other  churches, 
but  they  contain  nothing  worthy 
of  notice.  There  is  little  to  see  in 
Salerno  besides  the  Cathedral.  Near 
it  is  the  Largo  dei  Tribunali,  where  the 
Law  Courts  are,  and  the  College  which 
has  a  fair  Public  Library.  An  excur- 
sion to  the  Castle  will  require  an  hour, 
a  hard  pull  for  the  pedestrian  j  except 
the  fineview  it  commands,  it  will  scarcely 
repay  the  fatigue  of  so  long  an  ascent. 
It  is  now  in  ruins.  From  it  descended 
two  curtain  walls  to  the  seaside,  en- 
closing, as  in  most  strongholds  of  the 
12th  centy.,  the  whole  of  the  city. 

Salerno  became  a  Boman  colony 
under  the  empire,  and  was  celebrated 
by  the  Latin  poets  for  the  beauty  of  its 
situation.  In  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages,  it  occupies  a  prominent  place  as 
the  only  port  which  the  princes  of  Be- 
nevento  possessed  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Italy,  and  which  they  often  made  their 
permanent  residence. 

After  the  break-up  of  the  Duchy  of 
Benevento,  Salerno  had  its  own  Lom- 
bard princes  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
11th  cent.,  when,  after  a  siege  of  8 
months,  it  was  captured  by  Robert 
Q-uiscard,  who  was  wounded  in  the 
breast  during  the  attack.  From  this 
period  it  became  one  of  the  seats  of 
the  Norman  government.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  Barons,  by  which  BiOger  was 
declared  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  was 
held  within  its  walls  in  1130.  In  1193, 
during  the  long  war  between  Tan- 
cred  and  Henry  VL,  Henry  had  left 
the  empress  Constance,  the  distughter  of 
King  Roger,  at  Salerno,  while  he  re- 
turned to  Germany ;  but  Tancred,  in 
his  absence,  gained  so  many  advantages 
over  the  forces  left  behind,  that  the 
people  of  Salerno,  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  the  king,  delivered  the  em- 
press  into  bis  hands.     Tancred,  yrko 


was  her  nephew,  irumediately  sent  her 
with  all  honour  to  Q-ermany ;  but  the 
Emperor,  while  appreciating  tliis  act  of 
.the  king,  punished  the  Salermtaos  for 
their  breach  of  faith  by  razing  their 
city  to  the  groimd.  The  princes  of  the 
house  of  Suabia  restored  the  town  in 
the  following  cent.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  John  of  Procida. 

The  fame  of  Salerno  in  the  middle 
ages  was  founded  chiefly  by  the  School 
of  Medicine  to  which  it  gave  its  name. 
Petrarch  calls  it  the  Fons  Medicitue, 
and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  mentions  it  as 
standing  as  pre-eminent  in  medicine  as 
Paris  was  in  science,  or  Bologna  in 
law : — JParisiis  in  scientiis,  Salerwum  in 
medicina^  Bononia  in  legihus^  Aureli- 
awum  in  auctoribus  fioruerunt.  "The 
treasures  of  Grecian  medicine,"  says 
Gibbon,  "had  been  communicated  to 
the  Arabian  colonies  of  Africa,  Spain, 
and  Sicily;  and  in  the  intercourse  of 
peace  and  war,  a  spark  of  knowledge 
had  been  kindled  and  cherished  at 
Salerno,  an  illustrious  city  in  which  the 
men  were  honest  and  the  women 
beautiful."  The  maxims  of  the  School 
of  Salerno  were  abridged  in  a  string  of 
aphoiisms  in  Leonine  verses  in  1110, 
and  dedicated  to  Robert,  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  visited 
Salerno  for  the  cm'e  of  a  wound 
received  in  the  Holy  Land;  Robert 
is  here  designated  as  Hex  An^lorum. 
Robert  being  absent  on  the  death  of 
Rufus,  Henry  I.  usurped  the  Crown  of 
England.  As  a  specimen  of  this  work 
we  give  the  following  eulogium  of  the 
virtues  of  sage  tea  : — 

Cor  moriatur  homo,  cni  salvia  crescit  in  horto? 
Contra  vim  mortis  non  est  medicamen  in  hortis  ? 
Salvia  salvatrix,  natwse  conclliatriz, 
Salvia  cum  ruta  facimit  tibi  pocula  tuto. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  the  Salemitan  doctors  confined  their 
prescriptions  to  these  preparations  of 
simples,  or  that  their  remedies  were 
always  of  the  same  sort.  The  following 
is  01  a  totally  different  character,  and 
was  no  doubt  more  frequently  fol 
lowed : — 


\ 


soo 
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The  acliool  ottamed  ita  grentoBt  cfle- 
britj-  in  the  12th  cent.  No  person  was 
sllowed  to  prnctise  mediome  im  tha 
kingdom  vho  hod  not  been  einmiaed 
by  tbia  college.  Proofe  of  leptimacy, 
ud  of  baving  studied  medltine  for 
■even  yean,  were  required  from  the  cnii' 
didatM.  The  eiamjnatton  wag  public, 
and  consisted  of  expoBitions  from  Qaleo 
Bud  A-viceima ;  and  slier  the  einmina- 
tiona  the  graduate  was  to  practise  Ibr 
one  year  under  a  physician.  Surgeans 
were  to  attend  the  roedioal  course  for 
■  your  previous  to  eiaminntion,  and 
no  druggist  was  allowed  to  dispenae 
medioines  unlpsa  ho  had  received  a 
ccrtificiitfl  from  the  eolloge. 

The  port  of  Salemo  was  commenced 
in  1260,  by  Manfred,  who  conimiaaioncd 
John  of  Procidfl  to  auperinlond  the 
vork.  In  13IS  it  was  completed  by 
King  Itobert,  but  it  is  almost  filled  up 
"With  Band.  A  now  one  is  now  in  pro- 
greaa  of  constniction,  protected  by  a 
pier  on  the  south,  from  which  the  most 
dangerous  aeas  and  ninda  aomc. 

Some  of  tho  public  buildings,  among 
which  is  the  Pnlaoe  of  the  Intendente, 
are  remarkable  for  their  architecture. 

Tho  lofty  hill  which  riaes  imraedistely 
flboTe  the  dty  is  crowned  by  tha  ei- 
tansiTe  ruins  of  tha  Citadel,  befbro 
which  Robert  Guiscard  receired  his 
wound.  The  reader  of  Boeoaccio  will 
reiHilleet  that  it  was  also  the  scene  of 
the  seoret  nuptials  and  triigical  death  of 
Sigiamonda  and  Guiscardo,  tho  one  tlio 
daughter  and  the  other  tha  pnge  of 
Tancred. 

From  Salerno  excursion  a  can  he 
made  to  Pnstum,  AmolS,  and  Sorren- 
to. The  routes  by  which  the  two 
latter  places  can  be  reached  have  bean 
described  in  our  account  of  Amalli. 
An  eicuraion  of  18  m.  can  also  be 
mode  to  Aveliino  (BLe.  14S),  and 
thence  either  return  to  Tfaples  by  Mon- 
tefortc,  or  proceed  to  Bonevento  by 
Montv«Mrcliio  (Rte.  liS).  Tae  follow- 
ing are  tho  tarea,  aa  fixed  by  tha  au- 
tlujrities,  for  cnrriHgea  between  Salerno 
and  Pieatum ;  (,'"'"?  s"**  returning 
SO  &a.,  with  3  to  &  frs.  buonamano ; 
Jimai^l9^».,  Of  gpicg  and  retanuug 


psaTtnc 

Of  all  the  objects  that  lie  within  the 
oomjiaaa  of  an  Eioursion  from  Naples, 
Fiostum  ia  perhaps  the  most  intoreat- 
ing.  Ajoumcy  to  the  South  of  Italy 
can  hardly  be  conaidered  complete  if 
Pnatum  has  not  been  visited. 

By  the  aid  of  the  railway  it  ia  now 
easy  to  liait  Fsstum  from  Naples.  The 
best  mode  will  be  to  go  to  Salemo  by  rail, 
and  sleep  there  on  the  first  night ;  on  the 
aeoonddayto  takeacarriagetoFsatmn, 
return  to  Salerno  in  time  for  the  last 
train  for  Naples,  or  sleep  at  Cava  or 
Salomo,  and  return  on  the  third  day 
to  Maples,  or  Tory  the  route  by  com- 
bining the  eiouraion  vrith  one  to 
Amain  and  Sorrento.  If  Cava  and 
Salemo   haie  not  been  lisiled  before. 


the  Ch.  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  the 
MonaateiT  of  La  Trinita  di  Cara  (p. 
295),  and  the  Cathedral  at  Salemo. 
Travellers  who  arc  prosaed  for  time, 
and  wish  to  liave  a  brief  sight  of  the 
Temples,  can  perform  the  journey  in 
a  single  day,  during  tho  aummer 
months,  starting  by  the  earliest  train 
to  Vietjri,  and  posting  from  there  to 
Pieatum  and  bock.  In  this  way  they 
eon  ratum  in  time  for  tho  lost  train 
from    ietri  to  Naples. 

The  distance  frinn  Salemo  through 
Battipaglia  to  pFcstum  is  about  21  £ng. 
m.,  and  is  performed  in  from  SJ  to  i^ 
hours.  From  Eboli  to  Puistum,  by 
Forsano,  there  is  n  road  of  li  m.  Tho 
joiuTiey  to  Pfeatum  will  be  further 
abridged  by  toldug  the  rly.  from  Salemo, 


Kontaom  meat  kiplgs. — tasmu. 
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as  the  visitor  can  proceed  direct  from 
Naples  to  Battipaglia  or  Eboli;  but 
conveyances  will  scarcely  be  found  at 
either  of  these  places  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey.  In  this  way  a  spring  or  au* 
tumn  day  will  prove  sufficient  to  go 
and  return. 

On  leaving  Salerno  the  high-road 
to  Calabria  (Rte.  155)  is  followed  as 
far  as  Battipaglia,  a  village  on  the 
Tusciano,  where  the  branch-road  to 
Pcestum  diverges  on  the  rt.  The  route 
now  lies  across  the  plain  between  the 
Tusciano  and  the  SeU.  This  river,  the 
Silarus,  to  be  shortly  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times 
for  its  calcareous  incrustations  : 

Nunc  Silarus  quos  nutrit   aquis,  quo   gurgite 

traduQt 
Duritiem  lapidum  mersis  inolescere  ramis. 

SiL.  Ital.  VIII.  582. 

In  flumine  Silaro  ultra  Surrentmn,  non  vir- 
gulta  modo  immersa,  verum  et  folia  lapidescunt. 
— Pliny. 

On  the  plain  between  this  river  and 
Pfiestum  Crassus  defeated  the  army  of 
Spartacus.  Near  its  banks  in  the  15th 
cent,  a  battle  was  fought  between  the 
rebeUious  Barons ..  and  the  troops  of 
Ferdinand  I.  when  the  latter  were  de- 
feated. N.  of  the  junction  of  the  Galore 
with  the  Sele,  and  between  the  two 
rivers,  is  the  Iloyal  Hunting-ground  of 
JPersano,  backed  by  the  range  of  Monte 
Alhumo.  It  is  30  m.  in  circumference, 
and  contains  a  villa  residence. 

After  passing  the  Sele,  prettily  placed 
on  the  hills  to  the  E.  is  seen  Capaccio 
Vecchio.  Its  ancient  Cathedral  is  almost 
the  only  building  remaining.  Higher  up 
the  hUl  is  Capacdo  Nuovo^  a  thriving 
village,  where  the  inhabitants  removed 
as  a  healthier  spot.  Soon  aft-er  we  dis- 
cover the  Temples.  The  plain  extending 
from  Battipaglia  to  Peestum  is  tenanted 
by  wild  horses,  buffaloes,  swine  and 
sheep,  guarded  by  fierce  dogs.  The 
Salso,  which  formerly  flowed  by  the 
walls  of  the  city,  is  now  choked  with 
sand  and  calcareous  deposits,  and  it 
overflows  the  plain,  forming  stagnant 
pools,  the"  resort  of  herds  of  buffaloes. 
A  good  d^  of  cotton  is  grown  here- 
ahouts,  and  within  these  10  years  cul- 


tivation has  been  creeping  over  the 
waste  tract,  owing  chiefly  to  the  inhab. 
of  Capaccio  Nuovo. 

The  origin  of  Pjestum,  or  PosEiDOiffii. 
as  it  was  called  previous  to  the  Eoman 
conquest,  has  been  attributed  by  some 
antiquaries  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  to 
the  Etruscans  by  others  j  while  many 
have  endeavoured  to  assign  to  it  a  more 
remote  origin  still.  Yet  the  only  his- 
torical accoimt  we  have  of  its  origin 
from  Strabo  is,  that  it  was  founded  by 
a  colony  from  Sybaris,  probably  when 
that  city  was  in  its  highest  prosperity. 
Strabo  adds  that  it  was  originally 
close  to]  the  shore,  whence  it  was 
afterwards  removed  more  inland.  Its 
foundation  must  have  taken  place  at 
least  B.C.  600,  for  it  was  a  flourishing 
colony  when  the  Phocseans  founded 
Velia  in  tlie  reign  of  Cyrus,  about  540 
B.C.,  since  Herodotus  states  that  they 
employed  a  Poseidonian  as  the  architect 
of  their  city.  After  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus, 
B.C.  273,  Posidonia  shared  the  fate  of 
all  the  possessions  of  the  Lucanians, 
and  became  a  Boman  colony  under  the 
name  of  PiBSTUM.  Atheneeus  tells  us 
that  the  Posidonians,  after  the  loss  of 
their  independence,  and  the  abolition  of 
their  Greek  customs,  assembled  annually 
at  a  solemn  festival  to  revive  the  recol- 
lection, and  weep  in  common  over  the 
loss,  of  their  suppressed  rites  and  lan- 
guage. Psestum  soon  declined  in  im- 
portance as  a  Roman  colony.  It  is 
indeed  scarcely  mentioned  from  this 
period  to  the  era  of  the  Latin  poets.  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  the  atmosphere  was 
already  contaminated  by  malaria,  and, 
as  the  population  diminished,  the  culti- 
vated plain  gradually  became  converted 
into  marsh-lands.  The  fall  of  the  Boman 
empire  hastened  the  ruin  of  the  city. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  S.  Italy 
which  embraced  Christianity.  The  Sara- 
cens destroyed  it  in  the  9th  cent.  The 
few  remaining  inhabitants,  accompanied 
by  their  bishop,  took  refuge  in  the  hills, 
and  there  founded  the  town  of  Capaccio 
Yecchio.  Since  that  time  the  site  has 
remained  deserted.  GDhe  ruins  were 
despoiled  by  Bobert  G^uiscard  in  the 
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lltli  centy.,  to  construct   Bud  enrioh 
the  CnthednJ  of  Salerno. 

The  ONrieni  Wallt  of  tho  cilj,  built 
of  large  masseB  of  traiertiue,  ani  '" 
erect  throughout  their  entire  cin 
fiircQce.  They  form  au  irrognlar 
tagon,  2^  m,  in  circuit,  and  bx 
many  plaos  12  ft.  high.  HemauiB 
towera  and  4  gatenaja  maj  be  traced  ; 
the  G.  gateway  \s  nlintist  p^fect, 
ita  arch,  nearly  50  ft.  high.  Is  er 
Upon  its  tejftonea  are  the  vestiges  of 
two    baa-njlictH,    reprcaenting    a   syreu 

in  thi 

lud  given  use  to  many  eoDJei 
on  their  origin.  Some  rmnaina  of  the 
Aquedvet  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains may  be  seen  outside  this  gate- 
way, with  aome  fragments  of  the  pave- 
ment of  the  streets.  From  the  con- 
struction of  the  walU,  and  espMiallj 
of  tho  Bfttcwoiy,  it  is  pvident  that  thoy 
nrc  mucli  more  reoeot  than  the  temples. 
Iti  npproachiag  Pa^stum  fram  Salerno, 
the  area  within  its  widls  is  entered  by 
the  N.  gateway,  outside  which  was  a 
Wecropolifl,  where  sesorai  tombs  con- 
taining Qreek  armour  and  vases  have 
been  discovered.  One  of  the  tombs  had 
besutiCul  paintings  on  the  walls,  repre- 
senting the  departure  of  wttiriors,  now 
ill  the  Museum  at  Naples,  bitt  nuthing 
else  was  found  in  it  hut  tho  head  of  a 

TAe  TentpUi.  —  These  magnificeut 
ruins  are,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Athens,  the  moat  striking  existing  re- 
cords of  the  genius  and  tasto  which  in- 
spired tho  arehiteets  of  Greetw.  It  is 
remarkable  that  they  are  not  creu  al- 
luded to  by  any  ancient  writer,  although 
they  are  doubtless  the  most  venarable 
examples  of  classiad  architecture  in 
Ttulv.  The  principal  and  most  ancient 
of  these  temples  is  the  central  one  of 
the  tliree,  known  as  the 

Temple  of  KrpluM.  —  (Length  of 
Tipper  step  of  stylobaU,  195  ft.  4in.  ,- 
t^^>lldth,  78ft.  lOin.j  height  of  columns, 
including  capitala,  28  ft.  Ihin.;  dia- 
meter of  Dolumns  at  base,  6  ft,  10  in. ; 
numbsT  of  Sutinga,  U  g   enbablotart, 


12  ft.  2  in,  Cella:  length,  00  fb. ; 
breadth,  43  ft.  4  in.  Columns  of  the 
eella:  height,  including  capitals,  19  ft. 
9  in. ;  diameter  at  base,  4  ft.  8  in.  i 
number  of  flutings,  lower  range,  20; 
upper  range,  16.)  This  temple,  which 
ia  coeval  with  tho  earliest  period  of  the 
Grecian  emigration  to  the  South  of 
Italy,  "  poaSBSaes,"  says  Mr.  "Wilkins, 
"  all  the  grand  uliitracteristics  of  that 
pre-eminent  stylo  of  architecture.  So- 
Uditj,  combined  with  simpHoity  and 
grace,  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
buildings.  .  .  .  Low  columns  with 
a  great  liiminution  of  the  shafts,  hold 
projecting  capitals,  a  massive  entabla- 
ture, and  triglyphs  placed  at  the  angles 
ofthemophDrus,  are  strong  preeumptive 
proofs  of  its  great  antiquity  ;  the  shafts 
of  the  columns  diminish  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  base  to  the  top,  although 
at  Brst  sight  thoy  hrwe  the  appearance  of 
Bwclling  in  the  middle."  This  deception 
is  caused  by  the  decay  of  the  atone  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  shafts.  The  tem- 
ple of  Neptune  was  hypBthral,  or  con- 
structed with  a  celta  open  to  the  sky  j 
not  a  single  column  is  wanting,  and  the 
entablaturo  und  pediments  are  nearly 
entire.  The  building  conaiats  of  two 
pcriatylea,  sepiu-oted  by  a  wall;  the 
outer  poriatyle  has  6  columns  in  toch 
front,  and  I'i  in  eaoh  flank  eicluaive  of 
those  at  the  angloa ;  upon  these  36 
columna  rest  an  architrave  and  frieze. 
The  Etjlobate  is  a  parallelogram  of  3 
itopa  ;  5  Other  etep8  gave  access  to  the 
relh,  the  floor  of  which  is  nearly  6  Eeet 
above  the  level  of  that  of  the  peri- 
ttyles.  Part  of  the  wall  of  the  pro- 
aaoa,  in  which  the  staircase  was  in- 
lerted,  is  sttU  traceable  in  tho  S.£. 
angle  of  the  cells,  which  was  Separated 
t)irea  divisions  by  stories  of  smaller 
[nns  divided  bj  a  simple  arohi- 
trave ;  all  the  columns  of  the  lower 
e,  14  on  each  side,  still  remsiu,  and 
of  the  upper— 5  on  the  8.  and  8  on 
the  N.  side.  The  stone  of  which  tho 
temple  ia  constructed  ia  Travertine,  a 
cslcareoua  deposit,  which  forms  the  sur- 
&ce  "of  the  plain :  it  is  similar  to  the 
lo  gcnorally  used  at  Rome  in  the 
Oolisraim,  St.  YOa't,  Ik.,  and  ia  AiU  of 
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petrified  reode  andotlipr  aquatic  plants, 
From  the  appearance  of  several  coliimna, 
the  eutire  ediSoe  was  corsred  with 
Btuooo,  and  painted,  by  nhioli  tho 
snitiea  of  tlie  Htono  u'ere  concealed. 


3^  flojiJieo,  nearer  to  tho  S.  gate  and 
to  the  Silarua.  (Longtli  of  upper  att-p 
of  stylobate,  179  ft.  9  in. ;  breadtli, 
60  ft. !  height  of  eolunmi,  including 
capitals,  21  ft. ;  diaiuetar  at  base,  i  ft. 
9  in.  (  number  of  Hutings.  20.)— Tlie 
lecond  temple  in  point  of  size  and  im- 
portance is  generally  oaUed  the  Basilica, 
although  it  by  no  means  correaponiia 
with  the  usual  ooOBlruotion  of  such  an 
edifice.  It  is  pseuilo-dipteral  (wanting 
the  interior  range  of  columna),  and 
difi'era  from  every  other  building  known, 
by  having  9  columna  in  each  front.  Mr. 
Wilkina  considers  that  this  building  ia 
coeral  with  the  Temple  of  Cerea  ;  and 
that  both  exhibit  a  departure  <i-om  the 
simpleatyleofancieutarchitDrtms.  The 


flanks.  The  interior  is  dirided  into  two 
parts  by  a  range  of  coliunns  parallel  to 
the  sides,  of  which  only  3  remain ;  the 
first  of  these  if  supported  by  2  steps, 
which  have  been  considered  conclusiYe 
evidence  of  the  eiictence  of  a  oeila.  Of 
the  entablature,  the  architrave  alone 
remains,  with  somu  small  fragment!  of 
the  frieze-,  the  pediments  have  alto- 
gether disappeared.  Among  the  pccii- 
Iiaritie*  of  this  edidco  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  shafts  of  the  columns 
diminish  from  bass  to  top  in  a  oiutb  ) 
the  capitals  difiter  from  thoae  of  any 
known  temple,  both  in  the  form  of  the 
(Fvolo  and  the  sei^king  below  it ;  the 
lower  part  of  Us  ovolo  ia  generally 
ornamented  with  acnlpture,  and  the 
antes  of  the  pronaos  diminish  like  the 
■KJumna,  and  have  a  aingular  project- 
ing capital.  The  existence  of  a  cells, 
and  the  division  of  the  buildino  into 
two  p"*s,  are  regarded  as  satiafeetory 
proofs  that  this  ethflee  was  neither  a 
basilica  nor  an  atrium,  but  a  temple, 
dedicated  probably  to  two  divinities. 


Temple  of  Veila,  sometimM  csUcd 
the  Temple  of  Ceret.  (Length,  of  the 
upper  step  of  atjlobate,  107  ft.  10  in.; 
breadth,  47  ft.  7  in.  i  height  of  eolunins, 
including  capitals,  20  ft.  4  in. ;  diameter 
at  baee,  dr  ft.  2  in. ;  number  of  fiutisgi, 
20  i  number  of  flutinga  in  ooliunns  of 
pronaos,  24  ;  supposed  width  of  eells, 
2S  ft.)— This  is  the  Bmallest  temple, 
and  the  nearest  to  the  Salerno  gate.  It 
is  hoiastyle  peripteral ;  the  periatyle  is 
oompoeod  of  34>  columns,  of  which  6 
are  m  the  fronts  and  11  in  the  flonlifl, 
eichisiva  of  the  angles.  Of  the  enta- 
blature, the  architrave  alone  ia  entire  ; 
the  W.  pediment  remains,  and  part  of 
tho  E.,  with  a  fragment  of  the  frieie. 
Within  the  periatyle  it  leems  to  have 
contained  an  open  Tcstibiile,  a  cella, 
and  a  aanctuary.  The  shaflj  of  the 
cotumna  of  the  peristyle  diminish  in  a 
straight  line;   the  intervals  are  Uttlo 

of  the  upper  part,  and  the  triglyphs, 
with  one  eioeption  in  the  centre  of  the 
E.  fi^nt,  have  all  disappeared  in  oon- 
aequeuce  of  the  scaling  of  the  sandstone 
of  which  they  are  built.  The  columna 
of  the  yaatihule  differ  from  tlioas  of  the 
perietyle  in  the  number  of  their  flut- 
inga, and  by  having  oiroular  bases ;  but 
nothing  remains  of  them  beyond  the 
bases  of  4,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
shafts.    The  walls  of  the  cclla  ore  de- 

"  Approaching  theae  temples  from 
the  Bolitary  beach,"  ssya  the  autlior  of 
'Noteaon  Naples,'  "Ihoir  huge  dusky 
maaaea  atauding  alone  amjiiat  llieu- 
mountain  wildtnitaa,  without  s  vesiigo 
nigh  of  any  power  that  could  have 
reared  thom,  thoj  look  nbaohitelj  super- 
natural, Tlifir  gcaudour,  their  gloom, 
their  majeaty — there  is  nothing  like  the 
scene  on  the  wide  earth.  .  .  .  Ami  thua 
arc  preaeneii,  for  trBnsmiesion  to  after 
generations,  relics  of  tho  art  and  rcEnc- 
ment  and  civilisation  of  bygone  times, 
as  sublime  aa  Homer's  verse:  and  Btly 
they  stand  amidst  Uomcrio  seenei. 
The  Tyrrhene  waters  wash  their  dassio 
ahorea,  anil,  blue  and  mietj  through 
haze,  lies  the  Syren  isle  of 
the  foudwi  luint.    Mi' 
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nem's  foreland  ia  Bthwnrt  the  sea  ; 
and,  if  Osoan  taliw  are  sooth,  the  IVo- 
\nn  liero  Innded  here  at  the  Posidouiun 

Tie  Amphithea/re,  ^T.— Between  the 
Temples  of  Neptune  and  Vesta,  tliiire 
are  trooea  of  thre«  buildinga ;  tlie 
eastern  wa*  an  AmpWtlieatro,  a»  its 
form  indieatea  ;  the  eecand  is  a  pile  of 
Tiiins,  with  a  brolten  entobiature,  capi- 

tiils,  and  piisBtBM,  supposed  to  be  the 
rnmaiofl  of  a  Circus  or  Theatre,  A 
litfle  W.  of  the  Amphitheatre,  marted 
hy  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  are 
Ihe  ruina  of  another  ediSoe,  dieeovered 
in  1830,  and  luppoeed  to  be  thoBs  of 
a  Soman  building,  to  wliioh  tho  name 
of  Temple  of  Ii'eai^e  has  been  given. 

Fsstum  na«  celebrated  bj  the  Latin 
poets  for  the  beauty  and  fragi 


I,  which  flowered  t 


11  the 


year:- 


in   the   t 
around  them. 

It  haa  been  freqoeatly  itated  that  the 
niins  of  Picatum  remained  unknown, 
uotil  !ste  in  tlie  last  cent.  The  ab- 
surdity of  such  a  storj  may  he  tati- 
mated  by  tlie  fact  that  the  town  of 
Capaceio,  where  the  biahop  and  his- 
clergy  resided,  looks  down  upon  the 
Temples;  anct  that  the  onlyroadaffbrd- 
ing  a  coinmunicstion  between  Balemo 
and  the  town  of  FoHo  and  the  district 
of  the  CVfeii/o,  always  passed  hyPieetnm 
and  close  to  the  rmns. 

Hear  the  Portut  Albvmta,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bilaru),  wag  the  celebrated 
Temple  erected  in  honour  of  Juno  Ar- 
giTa,  by  Jaaoti  and  the  Argonauts  ;  its 
BitiiatioD  is  placei}  by  Strabo  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  rirer,  and  on  the  rt.  by 
Pliny  ;  tlie  best  topographers  coincide 
in  the  position  sssi^ed  to  it  by  Btrabo. 


p,  blfcfiqw  rowris  rffisd, 


unqgo  petit,  tepldlqut 


in  a  beautiful 


nsoniuB  records  their  freshnoM  at 
le  from  poreooal  obiorration  :— 
.^dl  PaiUno  guidcr*  ronrls  cnUa 


a  few  plants  may  bo  found  near 
ruins  of  the  temples,  flowering  regnlarly 
in  May,  which  Mr.  Hogg  alatea  agree 
beat  with  the  Sola  Sorreri.  (Linn,  Tr. 
Tol.  xii.)  The  rioleta  of  Piestum  were 
also  as  celebrated  as  its  roses.  Martial 
eorameraoratcs  thorn  in  the  a^me  pas- 
sage with  the  honey  of  Hybla:  — 


„g«.i^^ 


THE  LUOAir^AH  COAST. 

Ti'STellera  dnirciu  of  extending  their 

searches  further  8.,  along  the  ahorss 

of   ancient  Lucuiia,   will  find   a  new 

road,   eonijecling  Salerno  with  VaJlo, 

'  ~  :h    will    enable    them    to    prolong 

-journey  from  Psestum.   (SineeMay 

I,  a  ;iiiblie  goremment  oonTeyanoe 

has   been  eatatdiBhsd  between  Sriemo 

and  Vallo.) 

This  road  leaves  Pnstam,  and  pro- 
ceeds inland  to  the  village  of  iVi^iiaiio. 
Beyond  it  is  Torohiais,  where  »  horse- 
path diverges  from  the  main  road  to 
Aaropoli,  a  limbing  town  piotHtesQuely 
situated  in  oos  of  th*  inlet*  of  tM 
Gulf  of  Salerno.    It  wm  the  letrMt  of 
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the  Saracens  alter  thej  were  defeaWd  at 
the  Garigliano.  10  m,  S.  of  it,  beyond 
Casiellabate{i200I-ahsAi.),MtbsPu»ia 
di  Licoaa,  the  S.  promontorj  of  the 
GuJf  of  Salerno,  the  Promontorium 
Fo»idittm  of  the  aneienta,  on  which  tlie 
Komans  liad  several  rillaa.  The  islnnd 
offthia  point  still  retains  in  the  name 
.  of  Licosa  its  ancient  name,  Leucosia, 
10  called  torn  one  of  the  SyrenB.  The 
country  between  Torchiora  aud  Vallo  id 
thicklj  interaperaed  with  Tillages,  Biid 
clothed  with  woods  of  oaks  and  cbevl- 

Tbe  road,  after  leaving  Torchiara, 
passes  through  the  Tillage  of  BoUna, 
and  crosses  the  Alento,  the  ancient 
Seles,  called  anobitia  amait  by  Cicero; 
it  follows  its  1.  bank  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  passes  below  Sola  di  Gioi. 
Near  this  is  the  Monte  della  Stella, 
supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  Pelilia, 
the  capital  of  Lucania ;  on  the  summit 
lereri^  roius  are  still  visible. 

Vallo,  about  20  m.  from  Pffistum, 
chief  town  of  an  agricultural  dislri<;t, 
is  a  town  of  8000  Inhab.  j  it  oon- 
tains  little  to  interest  tiie  travellw  eicepb 
its  scenery,  and  the  places  of  classical 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  About 
2  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Alento,  and 
8  ra.  from  Vallo,  is  a  lofty  insulated  liill, 
called  Castellammare  della  Bnaa, 
posed  to  mark  the  site  of 


a  (B.O.  640).  It  was  bmous  for  the 
aieatic  school  of  philoB<yhy,  founded 
by  Zeoo  the  disciple  of^  FumeDidoa. 
After  it  became  a  Roman  cohmy,  Faulu? 
JEmiUuB  waa  sent  there  by  Ms  phy- 
sicians, and  deiiTed  great  benefit  from 
the  air.  Cicero  frequently  resided  in  i 
with  his  friends  Trabatius  and  Tslua 
and  Horace  tells  Numenius  Vala  tha 
he  was  recommended  by  his  phyaiciai 
to  visit  it  or  Salerno  for  a  disorder 
in  his  eyes  ; — 

Que  lit  bjaa  Vella,  quod  ciHlain,  Vulii. 


QooraiD  liDm[Dai 


n^,  at  qntUi  T 


On   the 

gonal  maSBCB  of  stone  at  the  base,  and 
covered  with  more  recent  euperatruc- 
tures  of  brick  :  many  of  the  bricks  bear 
Greek  ohuraclers.  About  15  m.  fiir- 
tlier  down  the  ooaat  is  the  promontorj 
■  ■  :h  stm  retains,  as  the  Punta  di 
iimcD,  the  name  of  the  pilot  of 
-3!]neaa,  wliich  the  Cumican  Sibyl  pro- 
1  it  would  eternally  preserve, 
n  between  Piaciotta  and  the  pro- 
ory  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
Sej/olcro  di  Falinvro  : — 


Molpa  and  Mjngardo  fall 
into  the  sea  on  the  E.  side  of  this  pro- 
montory. Not  far  from  the  Molpa,  the 
ieut  Melfei,  are  some  ruins  mbicb 
supposed  to  mark  the  si 
'  '  ■'-e  Koman  em 
loved  to  Am 
called  Za  Oroita  deUe 
Oaie,  from  the  number  of  boiiea  which 
it  eontainfi,  ftud  which  Antonini,  ia 
liis  work  ou  Lucania,  regards  as  those 
of  the  Eoimien  of  the  Roman  fleet 
wrecked  bore  on  its  return  from  Africa 
during  the  ooasulate  of  Cna:u»  Ser- 
Tiliua  CEepioandC.Sempronius  BIhjbus, 
B.C.  254,  a  disaster  which  compelled. 
Rome  to  renounce  for  a  lime  the  sove- 
reignty of  tbo  seas.  Recent  researches 
bare  shown  that  tbesa  hones  belong 
chiefly  to  ruminating  animals. 

Beyond  the  Mingardo  ia  the  Til- 
lage of  Camcrota,  and  10  m.  E.  of  it 
the  town  of  POLlCAaTBo,  which  givea 
the  name  to  the  Golf.  It  has  never  re- 
CDTorcd  from  the  sack  it  sustained  from 
Barbarosaa  in  IDW.  It  is  supposed  to 
stand  upon  the  site  of  tiio  ancient 
Faxwi  or  Susetiium,  a  colony  from 
Ehegium,  whose  name  ia  preserved  by 
the  Baaenio,  a  river  that  flows  into  the 
sea  i  m.  W.  of  Poliuastro.  8  m.  S.E. 
of  tlic  'latter  town  is  Sapri,  where 
several  ruins  and  voatigea  of  a  port  are 
supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Scidrtia 
of  Herodotus,  where  the  SybarilM  set- 
tled after  the  destruction  of  thar  city. 
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rrom  Sapri  a  path  of  12  m.  falls  into 
the  high  road  to  Calabria,  3  m.  before 
reacliing  Lagonegro  (Bte.  155). 


III. 

KOLA,  PAIiMA,  SABNO,  SANSEYEBIKO. 

These  places  can  now  be  very  con- 
veniently visited  by  the  rly.  which 
branches  off  from  that  to  Capua  at 
Cancello ;  5  trains  every  day  from 
Naples,  performing  the  journey  to  San- 

severino  in  2i  hrs. 

Kil. 
Naples  to  Cancello  (see  p.  353)   .     .  22 

Nola 34 

Taiaok 41 

Samo 49 

Codola 57 

San  Giorgio      .     •     .     .  60 
Sanseverlno      ....  65 
40  m. 

12  iU.  NoLA  stat.,  an  episcopal  city 
of  12,500  Inhab.,  in  the  plain,  still  re- 
tains the  name  and  site  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  Campania,  famous 
for  the  resistance  offered  by  its  fortress 
to  Hannibal  after  thebattle  of  Cannes : — 

.    .    Poeno  non  pervia  Nola. 

SU,  It.  vm.  536. 

It  was  here  that  Augustus  died,  A.D.  14; 
according  to  Tacitus,  in  the  same  house 
and  chamber  in  which  his  father  Octa- 
vius  had  expired.  Nola  has  supplied 
the  museums  of  Europe  with  one  of 
the  most  valuable  classes  of  Fictile  Vases 
of  the  Grceco-Italian  period.  These 
vases,  known  by  the  name  of  Nolano- 
Egyptian,  and  of  which  there  are  several 
magnificent  specimens  in  the  Museo 
Nazionale,  resemble  those  of  Corinth 
in  their  general  character,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Corinthian  potters,  Euoheir  and  Eu- 
grammos,  who  were  brought  into  Italy 


by  Demaratus  about  600  years  B.C. 
The  material  of  the  Nolan  vases  is  a 
pale  yellow  clay ;  the  figures  are  in 
maroon,  some  of  the  accessories  are 
marked  with  a  crimson  pigment,  the 
inner  markings  and  details  being  fre- 
quently picked  out  with  the  point  of 
a  graver.  Nola  has  also  enriched 
the  cabinets  of  numismatists  with 
an  immense  quantity  of  coins,  most 
of  which  bear  the  epigraph  NflAAIflN, 
a  sufficient  proof  that  the  city  was 
foimded  by  a  Greek  colony.  The  inte- 
resting inscription  in  the  Oscan  lan- 
guage, known  as  the  dppus  Ahellanus, 
which  was  found  near  Atella,  is  pre- 
served in  the  Museimi  of  the  Seminary 
at  Nola.  In  the  5th  centy .  Nola  became 
celebrated  for  the  introduction  of  church 
bells,  which  are  said  by  Polydore  Virgil 
and  others  to  have  been  invented  by 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  the  city.  From  this 
circumstance  the  church  bell  is  supposed 
to  have  been  called  Campanava  low  La- 
tinity,  a  name  derived  from  the  province 
of  Campania,  in  which  the  city  is  situ- 
ated. Nola  was  the  birthplace  of  QioT' 
dano  JSrunOt  the  Domenican  philo- 
sopher, who  fled  to  England  after  he 
had  become  dissatisfied  with  his  own 
church,  and  afterwards  to  Helmstadt, 
where  he  was  protected  by  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he 
was  arrested  at  Padua,  and  burnt  at 
the  stake  at  Bome,  in  1600,  on  the 
charges  of  heresy  and  atheism.  Merli- 
ano,  the  sculptor,  better  known  as  Cfio- 
vanni  da  Nola,  was  also  bom  at  Nola 
in  1478. 

7  kil.  Palma  stat.,  a  town  prettily  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  opposite  to  Ottaiano,  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  that  en- 
circle Vesuvius.  There  is  a  large  feudal 
mansion  belonging  to  the  Crown, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  wooded  hill, 
on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  extensive 
castle. 

■  8  kil.  Samo  stat.,  with  14,700  In- 
hab., is  crowned  by  the  picturesque 
ruin  of  its  medieeval  castle,  once  the 
principal  stronghold  of  its  Count  Fran- 
cesco Coppola,  during  the  conspiracy  of 
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the  barons  agftinat  Ferdinand  of  Aragoiv, 
»nd  now  a,  fftvourite  eubjeot  for  tlic 
pencil  of  the  artist.  It  tskea  itB  nami 
from  the  rirer  Samo,  wliioh  gvishes 
from  ths  rock  on  the  N,  of  tha  towr 
in  a  clear  and  abundant  streain.  Here 
Walter  de  Brienne,  the  son-jn-law  of 
Tanered,  died  a  prisoner  in  laOS,  feiDm 
the  wounds  received  in  his  expedition 
against  Frederick  II.  Between  Samo 
and  Palms  are  the  remains  of  tbeBoman 
aqueduct  which  supplied  Naples  and 
Misenum  with  the  waters  of  the  Sabato. 

8  Idl.  Codola  atet. 

S  HI  San  Qiorgio  stat- 

5  iil.  Sanaeverirto  atat, — Thia  Tillage 
is  on  the  high'road  from  ATcUino  to  Sa- 
lerno ;  it  ia  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
sepulchral  monuments  of  Tomasao  da 
Sanseverino,  High  Constable  of  Naplea 
in  1353,  and  of  other  members  of  the 
princes  of  Salerno,  in  its  ch.  A  rlj.  in 
projected  from  Sanseverino  to  Salerno, 
which  will  ^able  the  touriat  to  return 
to  Naples  bj  that  town,  Cava,  Pom- 
peii, 4e. ;  or  instead  of  going  back  by 
rail  to  Cancello,  he  can  now  cross  the 
counfiy  from  Samo  to  Nocera  in  a 
light  carriage  through  llie  vdley  of 
San  Valentino.  There  in  ftl^u  a  lmihI 
road  of  10  miles  from  Wnii^i'verino  fo 
Salerno,  passing  near  llnroiiiti,  Hje 
anene  of  Vr^  Diavolo'a  death,  and  pii- 
other  to  Cava  and  Nooera. 


Tmi  HitTSicn  West  of  "SixSMi. 

I. 

roxzooLi,  sua,  uubkdh,  ovua,  li- 

IBOKI,  lAKB  DV  AAKAHO,  BIO. 

!Fhe  Tolomio  legfam  irhioh  lua  ba- 
'KWB  a»  finlA  of  IfqiW  ud   of 


E.   by    the 


Gtaeta  boui  ded  on  the 
prnmontorj  of  Posilipo,  i 
loHcd  ground  of  claasical  Italy. 
There  is  s  arcely  a  spot  in  the  whole 
district  wli  ch  IB  not  identified  with  the 
poet  cal  mytliologj  of  G 


iated  with  9c 


,e  familiar  in  (he 


history  of  R 

In  ereiT  part  of  the  district,  ae  in 
that  which  surrounds  Vesuvius,  some 
of  the  local  antiquaries,  eapeeiatly  Mar- 
torelli  and  MsizoccH,  see  a  permanent 
record  of  the  Phonicisn  colonisation 
of  these  coasts,  in  the  names  of  the 
cities,  the  lakes,  the  hills,  the  head- 
lands, and  the  islands  which  lie  beyond 
them  ;  naine^  which  commemorate  some 
loeal  peculiaritj.  Thus,  Puteoli  is  eon- 
nidercd  to  be  derived  from  the  Syriao 
'?inB  PeiBH,  "oonteotion"  {rendered 
by  the  term  "  wrestlings "  in  tha  8th 
vCTae  of  tie  30(h  chapter  of  Genesis)  j 
conflimiiig  the  statement  of  Strabo  that 
(he  fertility  of  the  soil  caused  frequent 
struggles  for  its  posaesaion.    Avemufl 


ity  or  the 
i  derived  from  [nilf  Svoron,  "blind- 


r   derkiie 


twi 


,   from 


pp7  lAJceren,  **  at  the  horn,*'  or  port^ 
a  term  which  explains  the  expression 
Ktfwr  'Dutaraiii,  applied  to  i(  by  Heaiod, 
Phlegra,  and  Phlegneue,  from  mj  XPO 
PheleGlmh,  "wonderful strife,"  a  name 
appropriate  to  a  tj^ct  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  wars  of  the  aiants  and  tha 
gods,  which  PolybiuB  and  Strabo  have 
recorded  as  one  of  the  ancient  traditiona 
of  the  country.  Cumte,  from  flDlp 
Komoh;  "an  devated  place j"  a  word 
constantly  used  in  the  Scriptm«s  in  tha 
IB  sense.  Baise,  from  IWZ  Boiah  oe 
■Jah,  a  compound  word,  signifyinfr, 
literally,  "  in  it,  God,"  or  the  "  seat  of 
deity."  Bauli,  from  ^W^  Soal,  "  the 
'  ight."  Miaenum,  from  |B'D  Meahen, 
'pointed  rpok."  Elysium,  from  D7J> 
*»,  "joy,"  or  "rejoicing."  Acheron, 
from  "llDy  ^(A'lr,  "  trouble,"  a  woid 
which  ocourg  in  the  same  sense  in  ths 
7th  chaptOT  of  Joshua.  Litemuin,  from 
finn7  Xiitrwi,  "wildfowl,"fb»whioli 
the  neighbouning  woods  were  M  ftmooa 
duil  th*  Bonuuu  osUad  them  tks  Oj/lmf 
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aaiUaaiia.  Proehjttt,  from  nniB  Pe- 
rocholh,  "  eniptJiin»."  Pitheouaii,  from 
I^K  nriD  Pethah-aiah,  "open  Sre." 
lEpomeiiB,  from  DriDn  J^fleAom.  "burn- 
ing coal."  TjphiBUB,  from  DBKn  Ti/- 
cphe,  "  what  is  baked  by  fire."  Ariraoa, 
the  ir  'Apl/toi!  of  Homer,  from  wliieli 
Tirga  derived  his  Iimrinte,  from  D'^^l 
AUiiH,  "  breflking  forth."  VeiuTius, 
from  n'aiC  in  Vo  Seoree,  the  place  of 
flaiUB !  or,  marc  htecallj',  "  in  it,  flome." 
Heroiilaiiei.mi,  from  K'Pp  mn  Horoh 
Ealis,  "  pregiinnt  with  fire."  Pompeii, 
from  n'D  D-ID  FumPaeah,  "the  mDutli 
of  B  buruing  furnace."  Summnnii-,  (.un.- 
of  the  flumames  of  Japiter,  porpel  unlcd 
bj  the  prosent  Konlfi  Somma,  from 
)DSy  SmnjBoii,  "the  obBCUre,"  or  "  lliu 
shady."  Stabile,  from  tiBB'  Sfteph  or 
Sheiepk,  "tha  oyarflow,"  or  the  "inmi- 
datod."  SiUTBatum,  fium  DTliTB" 
S%r  Aei^iB,  or  "  the  Song  of  La- 
jneutation,"  in  aUueiou  to  tlie  plaintive 
Bong  which  the  early  poets  aaaignod  to 
the  three  daughtere  of  tLo  AchEloua. 
Oapri,  from  D'lSD  Cephorim,  or  "  the 

vUkgea,"  a  record  of  the  two  Tillages 

mentioued  by  Strabo  as  having  eiiated 

The  prteathoad  of  the  earhest  Qreok 
colouistB  took  ndvantage  of  the  mys- 
terious terrors  inspired  by  the  volcanic 
phenomena,  to  engraft  npon  thera  the 
popular  featmts  of  their  mythology. 
Nothing  was  so  calculated  to  eicitc 
the  imagination  of  a  poetical  people  as 
th  at  rs  of  the  Phlegnean  Fields,  It 
wm  at  ral  that  the  priests  of  Cums 
h  uld  st  tliem  with  a  superstitious 
1  t  and  that  tlm  poets  should 
h  w  th  ir  imagory  from  them.  Re- 
g  i-dmg  the  subject  ID  this  light,  we  may 
a.  gi  Lie  the  souroea  of  many  of  the 
f  bles  hrhied  in  the  poetry  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Tho  priesti  of  Avonma, 
pronouncing  their  oracles  from  the  caeca 
and  Senret  pasFBges  of  the  woods  wliieh 
tlolhed  ita  banks,  became  the  Cim- 
merians dwelling  among  the  darlcness 
of  a  sonless  region.  Tlie  contasts  of 
the  first  eolonislt  for  the  possession  of 
the  soil,  amidst  the  oonstant  manifesta- 
tiona  of  Tolcanio  aotioii,  suggested  the 


idea  of  the  giants  warring  against  the 
gods.  ThBconvulsionsoflselSatypified 
the  struggles  of  TyphcEUs  tinder  the 
rocks  of  loarime ;  the  lakes,  the  fbreats, 
the  caverns,  tho  mephitic  vapours,  the 
ooetamal  fires,  and  the  subterranean 
murmurs  of  the  continent  suppLed,  in 
all  their  variety,  the  well-known  features 
of  theGreeian  Hades.  The  craters  of  the 
district  were  peculiarly  calculated  to  sUg- 

!;eBt  the  minuter  features  of  the  Greek  In- 
emal  Regions.  The  fountains  of  heat«d 
water  would  suggest  the  idea  of  the  ever 
burning  Pblt^eUion ;  the  smouldering 
Ores  of  the  semi-eitinct  craters  would 
suggest  the  horrors  of  Tartarus  {  the 
caves  and  tunnels  of  the  mountains 
would  represent  the  avenues  of  Orcus  i 
while  the  brighter  scenes  of  natural 
beauty,  made  more  beautiful  by  con- 
trait,  would  inspire  the  idea  of  Elysium. 
Thus  the  external  features  of  the  country 
engrafted  on  histerical  traditioos  be- 
came the  source  of  the  most  popular 
foblea  of  antiquity. 

The  Italian  antiquaries  hare  endea- 
voured to  define  (he  actual  scenes  of  the 
demonology  of  Homer,  and  to  map  the 
progress  of  Mneat  through  the  mystic 
r^ons  of  the  dead.  Sut  Homer  in  all 
his  mythological  descriptions  left  the 
locahties  purposely  undefined  ;  and  al- 
though Vii^,  blending  the  creations  of 
bis  great  master  with  the  tradition  of  the 
Cumsian  Sibyl  and  other  local  super- 
Btitioui,  makes  ^neaa  travel  in  person 
through  the  world  of  spirits,  it  is  im- 

SoS»tble  to  BUppoite  that  he  inttmdod  to 
BSCribo  the  actual  features  or  topo- 
graphy of  the  scene.  The  localities 
have  retained  their  ancient  names  with 
scaroely  any  change,  and  wiU  retain  them 
for  ever,  associated  with  the  l^ends  of 
mythology,  and  the  most  glorious  poetry 
which  ever  touched  the  heart. 

Independently  of  the  charm  with 
which  fable  and  poetry  have  thus  in- 
terted  the  diatrirt,  every  bay  and  pro- 
montory on  the  coast  is  crowded  with 
KOuniseencei  of  the  greatest  names  in 
Roltlan  history.  The  masters  of  the 
worid  were  here  content  to  share  the 
poMCUionof  aaingleacrei  the  orator* 
tnd  philoBophen   sought  the  luxurka 
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of  a  residence  in  scenes  which  com- 
bined the  beauties  of  nature  with  the 
refinements  of  aristocratic  life  j  and  the 
patrician  matrons  of  the  empire  did  not 
disdain  to  share  in  the  dissipations  of 
Baise.  What  reflections  are  evoked  by 
the  mere  mention  of  Hannibal,  Scipio, 
Lucullus,  Marius,  Sylla,  Pompey,C8esar, 
Brutus,  Antony,  Augustus,  andA^rippa! 
What  pictures  crowd  upon  the  memory 
by  the  recollection  of  Tiberius,  Nero, 
Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius !  And  if 
we  add  to  these  the  names  of  the  men 
of  letters  whose  memories  still  linger 
on*  the  shores  of  Misenum  and  Po- 
silipo,  we  shall  have  to  associate  with 
Homer  and  with  Yirgil  those  of  Pindar, 
Cicero,  Horace,  Lucretius,  Livy,  the 
two  Plinys,  Martial,  Seneca,  Phsedrus, 
Athenseus,  Silius  Italicus,  and  Statins. 
Last,  but  dearest  to  the  Christian  tra- 
veller, of  all  the  personal  reminiscences 
we  shall  mention,  is  that  of  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Q-entiles,  who  finished  at 
PuteoU  his  long  and  perilous  voyage 
from  Csesarea,  accompanied  by  St. 
Luke,  by  Aristarchus  of  Thessalonica, 
and  by  other  prisoners  whom  Agrippa 
had  sent  with  them  to  Bome  under  the 
care  of  the  centurion  JuHus.  At  PuteoH, 
St.  Paul  was  hospitably  received  by  his 
countrymen  belonging  to  the  Tyrian 
quarter  in  that  city,  and  remained  with 
them  a  week  before  he  went  onwards  to 
Bome. 

Carriages. — The  hire  of  a  carriage 
from  Naples  to  the  Lake  of  Fusaro,  re- 
turning by  Baiee,  will  be  about  20  fr. 
The  best  plan  will  be,  after  reaching  Bag- 
noli  by  either  of  the  roads  to  Posilipo,  to 
drive  through  Pozzuoli  to  the  AlTco 
Felice,  to  the  site  of  Cumee,  and  to  the 
Lake  of  Fusaro ;  thence  cross  to  Baise, 
and  from  there  to  the  Piscina  Mirabilis 
and  to  Miniscola;  and  after  taking  some 
refreshment  in  a  small  house  command- 
ing a  fine  view  of  the  opposite  promon- 
tory of  Misenum,  return  to  Baiee,  drive 
along  the  Lucrine  Lake]  to  the  Sibyl's 
Cave  on  Lake  Avemus,  ascend  to  the 
crater  of  Monte  Nuovo,  and  return 
along  the  shore  to  Pozzuoli,  where,  if 
there  is  time,  the  Temple  of  Serapis  and 
the  BoKsA&rsk  may  be  visited.    To  effect  I 


this  it  will  be  necessary  to  start  early. 
If  a  cicerone  be  taken  from  Naples,  his 
fee  will  be  6  fr.  Competent  persons  may 
always  be  obtained  at  the  principal 
hotels :  at  Pozzuoli  the  traveller  will  be 
assailed  by  numerous  guides,  who  are 
perhaps  better  acquainted  with  the 
more  immediate  localities,  and  who 
may  be  hired  for  3  or  4  fr. 

The  old  Boman  road  from  Naples 
to  Puteoli,  called  the  Via  JPuteolana^ 
or  Via  Antiniana,  proceeded  through 
Antignano  and  II  Yomero,  to  the  point 
where  the  hill  is  pierced  by  the  Grotta 
di  Posilipo.  When  it  reached  that 
point  it  descended  to  Fuorigrotta,  and 
crossed  from  there  over  the  Monti 
Leucogei  and  Monte  Olibano  to  Poz- 
zuoli, where  it  joined  the  consular  road 
called  the  Via  Camjpana,  a  branch  of 
the  Domitian  Way  which  led  from 
Bome  to  Misenum. 

At  Bagnoli  there  are  several  hot-bath 
establishments  close  upon  the  shore, 
upon  emanations  of  hot  air  and  vapour 
which  issue  from  the  tufa  rock.  Be- 
neath one  of  the  principal  may  be  seen 
extensive-  remains  of  Thermee  of  the 
Boman  period  recently  discovered. 

Between  Bagnoli  and  Pozzuoli  there 
are  evidences  of  the  changes  in  the  rela- 
tive level  of  the  sea  and  land  on  the 
shores  of  this  bay.  The  ancient  cliff, 
which  is  of  the  older  stratified  volcanic 
tufa,  is  now  separated  from  the  sea  by 
a  low  strip  of  land,  composed  of  sub- 
marine deposits,  containing  shells  of 
species  which  still  exist  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. This  deposit  consists  of  hori- 
zontal beds  of  tu&,  containing  imbedded 
fragments  of  pumice,  obsidian,  and 
trachyte,  alternating  with  beds  of  sea- 
rolled  fragments  and  ferruginous  sand, 
containing  the  marine  shells.  In  these 
beds  are  ^so  fragments  of  mosaic  pave- 
ments, and  bones  of  animals,  showing 
that  they  have  been  raised  since  the 
Boman  times.  In  some  places  the  sur- 
face of  the  depoBit  is  20  ft.  above  the 
present  level  of  the  sea;  in  others  it  is  so 
low  that  it  is  necessaiy  to  protect  it  by 
a  wall,  as  the  sea  is  now  encroaching 
upon  it :  indeed,  since  the  construction 
of  the  new  road,  and  the  cuttings  which 
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it  rendered  necessaiy,  very  little  of  this 
deposit  is  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Babbage 
observed  the  wave-mark  in  the  ancient 
cliff  at  the  height  of  32  ft.  above  the 
present  sea-level,  and  found  the  cliff 
itself,  along  the  line  of  that  wave-mark, 
bored  by  lithodomi,  the  shells  of  which, 
are  still  visible  in  the  perforations  they 
have  drilled* 

The  road  to  Pozzuoli  is  interest- 
ing. Beyond  Bagnoli  it  cuts  through 
the  Monte  OUbano,  the  "Opos  Bdyos  or 
the  barren  mountain,  composed  of  the 
tfachytic  lava  ejected  by  the  ancient 
eruptions  of  the  Solfatara,  which  re- 
calls the  lost  town  of  Alliha,  of  which 
coins  have  been  discovwed  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  site  of  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  covered  by  the 
eruption  of  1198.  The  lava  of  OHbano 
entered  the  sea  with  a  front  not  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  upwards 
of  70  ft.  high.  It  rests  upon  a  thick 
deposit  of  scorifiB  and  ashes :  the  tra- 
chytic  lava  is  extensively  quarried  here 
for  building  stone,  giving  employment  to 
several  hundred  convicts.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  may  be  seen  the  specus  or 
watercourse  of  the  JuUan  Aqueduct, 
which  traversed  the  mountain  in  its 
passage  from  Capodimonte  to  Misenum. 


POZZUOLI. 

Ciceroni, — On  entering  Pozzuoli,  the 
traveller  will  be  beset  by  ciceroni  and 
by  dealers  in  antiquities.  For  years 
the  town  has  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  manufacturing  these  articles,  which 
are  made  with  considerable  skill,  and 
are  buried  in  damp  earth  to  give  them 
the  stains  of  age.  The  traveller  should 
avoid  making  any  purchases  on  the 
spot,  however  real  the  objects  may  ap- 
pear. 

Pozzuoli  is  situated  on  a  point  of  land 
formed  by  the  older  tufa  of  the  district, 
on  the  N.  shore  of  the  gulf.  The  earliest 


Cumeean  colonists  called  it  Puteoliy  a 
name  subsequently  changed  into  that 
of  Diccearchiaf  in  testimony,  as  Festus 
tells  us,  of  the  just  principles  of  its 
government:  quod  ea  cwitas  quondam 
justissime  regebatur.  About  500  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  this  Oumssan 
colony  was  augmented  by  one  from 
Samos.  Three  centuries  later,  the  Bo- 
mans  made  it  the  emporium  of  their 
eastern  commerce,  and  restored  the 
name  of  Futeoli.  In  the  Second  Punio 
War,  the  city  was  fortified  by  the  Consul. 
Fabius,  whom  the  Boman  Senate  had 
sent  with  6000  men  to  defend  it  against 
Hannibal,  which  he  did  with  success.' 
After  the  Social  War  it  became  a  Boman  , 
municipium.  Cicero  describes  it  as  a 
Uttle  Bome,  pusilla  JRoma,  and  in  one 
of  his  epistles  to  Atticus,  caUs  the 
neighbouring  coast  JPuteolana  et  Cu' 
mana  regna.  Augustus  made  it  a 
Boman  colony.  Nero  gave  it  the  title 
of  Puteoli  Augusta;  Vespasian  added 
to  this  the  epithet  Flavia^  and  restored 
the  roads  of  the  district  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  support  the  city  had 
given  him  against  Capua,  which  had 
embraced  the  cause  of  ViteUius.  Strabo 
describes  it  as  being,  in  his  time,  a  place 
of  extensive  commerce  with  Alexandria, 
a  statement  confirmed  by  numerous  in- 
scriptions discovered  in  the  town,  and 
relating  to  the  merchants  trading  with 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  Two 
of  these  inscriptions  are  among  the 
most  important  historical  monuments 
found  in  Southern  Italy.  They  are 
written  in  Greek  capitals  on  two  slabs, 
and  are  supposed  to  date  from  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  first 
is  a  letter  fi^m  "the  Tyrians  dwell- 
ing in  Puteoli"  to  the  senate  and 
people  of  "  Tyre,  the  metropolis  of 
Phcenicia.'*  The  second  is  the  senate's 
answer.  The  letter  reminds  the  senate 
of  the  ancient  superiority  of  the  T^yrian 
station,  or  as  we  shoxild  now  say  the 
Tyrian  Factory  at  Puteoli,  to  the  other 
stations  in  the  city,  both  in  magnificence 
and  magnitude.  It  represents  the  dimi- 
nished number  of  its  members,  the  tax 
imposed  by  the  Boman  government 
for  permission  to  reside^  the  necessary 
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eipense  of  muntaiuing  the  «acrificM 
and  norahip  of  the  paternal  dmties  in 
the  Temples,  the  cBssfttion  of  fees  from 
DSiigstors  Bnd  merchantB,  the  neglect 
of  t^  atation  at  Bome  to  contribute  its 
ahare  to  the  cost  of  tlie  Futeoli  esta- 
bliahment,  and  the  heavj'  tax  recently 
laid  upon  it  by  the  citj  in  requiring  the 
station  to  defra;  the  expeiuee  of  the 
games  of  the  Buthysia.  The  anawtsr  of 
the  senate  reqiiircB  the  Roman  station 
to  paj  the  accustomed  contribution.  A 
fact  which  may  be  gathered  from  thia 
Tjrian  correspondence  is  that  the  Phie- 
nicians  had  only  two  stations  in  Italy, 
one  at  Puteoli  and  one  at  Eoma.  St. 
Luie,  therefore,  in  his  oarratiTe  of 
8t:  Paul's  voyage,  could  truly  say  that 
they  found  "  brethren"  in  botlv  cities. 

During  the  period  of  the  Roman 
rule  the  city  was  frequented  b;  the 
patriciauB  of  tbe  capital  on  account  of 
its  mineral  waters.  The  oiieting  mine 
prove  that  the  city  must  have  extended 
at  that  period  nearly  to  the  Solfiitara. 
Thia  proaperity  was  arrested  by  the  Ml 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  With  the  lose 
of  ita  commerce  Uie  city  rapidly  de- 
clined. In  the  5th  cent,  it  was  plun- 
dered by  Alarie,  Genaeric  andTotilaj 
and  what  they  ap»ed  waa  destroyed 
by  earthquakes  or  submerged  by  the 
subsidence  of  the  land.  In  the  9th 
the  Dukes  of  Benevento  reduced 
the  city  once  more  to  rain  j  in  the 
lOth  it  was  seized  by  thd  Saracens  i 
in  the  llth,  it  suffered  from  the  erup- 
tion of  the  Soifatara;  in  the  16th  it 
WM  damaged  by  the  earthquake  of 
use  1  in  the  16th  it  was  attacked 
by  the  Turki,  But  shortly  before 
this  laet  iuTBtion,  a  more  fatal  enemy, 
the  emption  which  formed  the  Monte 
Huovo,  had  desolated  the  Bntire  dis- 
trict, and  the  city,  long  intect«d  with 
malaria  in  the  summer  Reason,  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  balk  ctf  Its 
inhabitants,  'From  this  disaster  Poi- 
luoli  has  never  recoTered.  After  the 
terror  caused  by  tbe  upheaTal  of  Iltonte 
27noTO  had  SDinewhat  snhnded,  Don 
Pedro  da  Toledo,  ia  order  to  encourage 
tie  inliabitaiita  to  return  to  the  de- 
*««8d  ai'i^    bum  tbe  fortified  palace 


™  iiaed  aa  the  barracks,   and   em- 
ployed the  pupils  of  naphsel  to  deoo- 
it   with  frescoes,  in  imitation  of 
those  which  hod  just  been  diaoovored 
the   tomba   of  the  Via   Consularis. 
B  Ticoroj  alao  induced  his  friend,  the 
great  Andrea  Doria,  to  occupy  a  villa 
the  town.    But  the  residta  of  theae 
brla  were  merely  temporary,  and  the 
iheallhiness  of  the  Eite,  whieh  had  so 
fatally    decimated    the    Fronch    army 
ior   D'Aiibigny    and   Montpenaior, 
CTred  any  attempt  to  rorive  PoisuoK. 
a  aimimer  wntering-plnce.    At  the 
preaent  time  it  prosenta  taw  indications 
"  its  ancient  prosperity.     Although 
ill  au  episcopal  city,  and  the  chief 
iwn  of  a  distretto,  its  Pop.  ia  under 
13,000.     PoBzuoli  waa  the  scene  of  the 
I  debaucheries  and  miaerabla  death 
Sj!lu.      Cioero  in  liis  Oraliou  pro 
FlaiKta,    t^    us   thftt,    Va.    Iani£ng 
Puteoli  flushed  with  the  ■ubeegs  i^ 
liis  Sicilian  quastorship,  the  idlers  at 
the   bathe,   instead    of    congratuUting 
on  the  brilliancy  of  hu  admlni*- 
ic,  were  so  ignorant  of  hia  hAitean 
that  one  of  them  aaked  bim  when  he 
had  left  Rome,  and  what  was  the  itews 
there.     Cvi  aim  retptrndiitem,  hk  apf«- 
vineia  decederti  ttiam  mehtrculet,  im- 
guU,  ut  opinoT  en  Africa,    In  the  12tli 
centy.   King   Boger,  and  in  the  18th 
Frederick  if.,  resided  here  for  the  benefit 
of  the  waters.    In  the  15th  centy.  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier,  the  viceroy  of 
Charles  VIII.,  died  here  after  the  capitu- 
lation of  Atclla,  a  prisoner  on  parde  to 
~       alvo  de  Cordota  (Oct.  B,  1495)  i 
and  a  few  years  afl«rwarda  his  son  waa 
ercome  with  grief  at  the  sight  of 
3mh  of  his  Mher,  that  be  fell  dead 
upon  the  spot. 

The  Calludral,  dedicated  to  S,  Pro- 
culus,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Temple  erected  snd  dedicated  by  L. 
CalpumiuB  to  Augustus.  The  archi- 
as  an  Inacription  records,  was 
L.  -  CooceiuB.  The  building  still  re- 
taina  abundant  evidence  of  its  origin 
in  its  maaaivB  maionrj  of  white  marble, 
and  in  litA  &  Ck(niA\auiL  cMloniiu  built 
inteonBolftonflwiniil*.  TIMTOioaBk 
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of  S.  FroculuS;  and  of  two  other  saints, 
are  here  preserved,  and  are  the  objects 
of  great  veneration.  Besides  the  Duke 
de  Montpensier  and  his  son,  Pergo- 
lesiy  the  eminent  musical  composer,  Hes 
buried  within  its  walls. 

The  Piazza  Maggiore  contains  a  sena- 
torial statue,  bearing  the  name  of  Q. 
Flavins  Mavortius  Lollianus ;  it  was 
found  in  1704,  without  the  head  :  the 
present  one,  although  antique,  is  a  re- 
cent addition.  The  modem  statue  re- 
cords the  public  services  of  the  Bishop 
de  Leon  y  Cardenas,  viceroy  of  Sicily 
under  Philip  III.  The  Piazza  della 
Malva  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  quay.  In  it  was  found, 
during  Addison's  visit  in  1693,  the 
marble  pedestal  with  bas-reliefs  of  the 
14  cities  of  Asia,  now  in  the  Museum 
at  Naples,  where  are  also  the  5  Arabic 
inscriptions  found  in  the  walls  of  some 
liouses,  recording  the  gratitude  of  the 
Saracens  for  the  peacefiil  home  which 
they  enjoyed  here  in  the  11th  and  12th 
cents. 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  or 
Serapeon,  reached  by  a  lane  on  the  rt., 
at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  town. 
Falconi,  in  his  account  of  the  for- 
mation of  Monte  Nuovo  in  1538,  men- 
tions, among  the  effects  of  the  erup- 
tion, the  retirement  of  the  sea  from 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Baise,  and 
the  appearance  of  two  springs  "  in  the 
ruins  recently  uncovered,  the  one  of 
hot  salt  water  in  fi^nt  of  the  house 
which  was  the  queen's,  the  other  of 
cold  and  tasteless  water,  on  the  shore 
nearer  to  the  mountain."  These  ruins 
are  those  now  known  as  the  Serapeon. 
Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  who  built  a 
palace  after  the  eruption,  on  what  was 
probably  the  site  of  "the  queen's 
house,"  made  no  attempt  to  uncover 
the  ruins,  which  after  his  death  were 
forgotten.  The  site  became  overgrown 
with  trees  and  brushwood,  so  that  in 
tlie  last  cent,  the  building  was  no 
longer  to  be  seen.  In  1750,  when  the 
Toledo  Palace  was  converted  into  bar- 
I'acks,  the  upper  parts  of  three  columns 
[S.  Ji'afy.J 
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were  observed  projecting  above  the  soil, 
amidst  the  bushes  which  had  so  long 
concealed  them.  Charles  III.  gave 
orders  that  they  should  be  disinterred. 
The  result  was  the  discovery  of  an  edi- 
fice rich  in  costly  marbles,  and  filled 
with  such  quantities  of  broken  sculp- 
twce  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  it  had 
been  the  general  depository  for  the 
fragments  and  ruins  of  all  the  temples 
in  the  city  when  the  heathen  edifices 
were  suppressed.  This  building,  which 
has  excited  more  interest  among  men 
of  science  than  any  other  ruin  in  Italy, 
consists  of  a  quadrilateral  atrium  sur- 
roimded  with  chambers,  and  a  circular 
temple  in  the  centre.  The  court  is  140  ft. 
long  and  122  wide  j  the  main  entrance 
is  in  the  S.  W.  side,  which  is  next  the  sea, 
by  a  doorway  of  a  central  and  2  lateral 
passages,  forming  a  sort  of  vestibule  sup- 
ported by  6  pilasters.  The  court  was 
surrounded  internally  by  a  portico  sup- 
ported by  48  columns,  partly  of  marble 
and  partly  granite,  beneath  which  were 
32  small  chambers,  of  which  16  were 
entered  from  the  court,  and  16  from  the 
outside,  without  any  apparent  commu- 
nication with  the  interior.  The  remains 
of  stairs  prove  that  they  had  an  upper 
story.  The  chambers  in  the  angles  of 
the  N.E.  side,  are  twice  the  size  of  the 
others ;  they  have  channels  in  their 
walls  for  the  passage  of  water,  and  are 
surrounded  by  marble  seats  supported 
by  dolphins.  When  first  discovered 
they  were  lined  with  marble.  Be- 
tween the  two  large  chambers  the  wall 
of  the  building  is  recessed,  so  as  to 
form  a  semicircular  niche.  In  front  of 
this  was  a  pronaos  of  6  Corinthian  co- 
lumns and  2  pilasters,  which  appear, 
from  the  broken  sculptinre  found  near 
them,  to  have  supported  a  richly  deco- 
rated frieze,  and  to  have  been  the  lofti- 
est portion  of  the  edifice.  Three  of 
these  columns  are  still  erect ;  they  each 
are  cut  out  of  a  single  block  of  cipol- 
lino,  40ft.  Sin.  high;  one  of  them  is 
cracked  nearly  in  the  centre,  the  other 
two  are  entire.  The  three  others  lie  fallen 
in  fragments  on  the  ground,  T\v^^<2p«s?v> 
it8e\i\vaa^ft.Ne^V\^\\xvwW^^,  ^cGsaSOco^. 
at  t\\e  Ae^lA\  oi  ^  ^ .  ^^\«vwi  'aw^sss^'^  ^'^" 
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ment  of  lOMftto  has  teen  diacotered,  witt 
S  channel  uuderaeatli  it  for  oarrjing  off 
the  water  of  the  spriugB.  In  ttic  middle 
of  the  court  nflH  a  circular  temple, 
elarated  3  ft.  aboTO  the  floor  of  tlie 
court,  and  Burroimded  bj  h  peristyle 
of  16  Corinthian  coliinmB  of  African 
marble,  wliich  were  remoTed  to  dmo- 
rate  the  thaatre  at  the  Palace  of  Ca- 
Berta.  Between  the  pcdcatalu,  which 
itill  remain,  are  small  cjlindrical  to^cb, 
with  spiral  flutings,  which  are  supposed 
to  hate  been  used  to  bold  ihe  luatral 
waters  or  the  blood  of  the  yictima.  It 
was  entered  b;  4  Qights  of  eteps,  facing 
the  4  sides  of  the  building  j  two  of  them 
have  bronze  rings,  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  Bapposed,  of  holding  tlie  animals 
used  for  the  sacrifices.  The  pave- 
ment inoliaed  towards  tho  centre,  where 
there  was  a  perforatad  stone  for  carry- 
ing off  the  blood.  In  this  area  was 
found  a  rectangular  altar,  with  a  chan- 
nel in  the  side  for  tho  same  purpose. 
In  front  of  the  large  oolurons  of  the 
pronaos  were  pedestals  for  statues,  and 
smaller  pedestals  were  placet!  between 
the  eolumns  of  tlie  portico  The  h\iM 
mg,  in  all  esseiitinl  points,  has  an  iden 
tity  of  sn-angement  with  tho  Iscjn  at 
Pompeii  and  with  11,l  Sioj  .  M 
AIliui  1 


tations  bj  "Uji  *  V  I  uul^qJll 
THius  SeTema,  the  building  is  men 
tioned  as  the  ^dea  of  Serapis,  a  term 
which  occurs  also  in  the  Iseon  at  Fom 
peu  Other  insonptions  were  seen  bj 
Martorelh  and  Paolmi  on  the  pilasters 
at  the  entrance  with  the  nords  Dasa 
tacruA  Dusans  bei  g  1  e  PI  im  an 
Bac  hus   tho  O   n  S  f 

Hgjptia  a  In 
was  found  the 
in  tl  e  Miueun 
tions  in  yhich 
ref^r  to  tl      bs[ 

theu"      paternal  wor  h  i^    n  the  leiu 

nlBS      suuT  ly  authent  c   cy  dc         tl  u 

e  BDrat  p  of  tl     Lgri    n      1   u 

tfe<l  Jigiv  as  late  os  the  '  d  c  ntj 


In  spite  of  these  facts,  and  of  tta  ex- 
istcnce  of  the  Iseon  at  Pompeii,  some 
antiquiiries  hare  questioned  whether 
the  Egyptian  worsliip  was  tolerated  at 
this  period,  and  hato  argued,  from  the 
channels  for  convejing  water,  that  the 
building  was  a  mere  estublishment  of 
Baths,  forgetting  the  statomentB  of 
Apuleius  and  Aruohiug,  that  water 
was  as  necessBi'j  as  fire  in  the  service 
of  tho  Egyptian  temples. 

The  Physiaal  Changa  of  which  the 
lin  presents    so    ivmarkubte    a    me- 
lOrial,  have  been  the  subject  of  even 
lore  disputes   than  the  arcliitoctural 
aaracter   of  the   edifice.       The  threo 
oipollino  columns  of  the  pronaos  pre- 
sent  a   history    of   these    changes    in 
cliaraoters  which  arerj  one  may  rend, 
and  which  no  oontroreraj  can  altar. 
This  history   comprises   two   distinct 
epochs,  one  of  suhaidenee  and  su\)meT- 
sion  beneath  the  water  of  the  sea,  tho 
other  of  elevation  above  its  level.     The 
lower  portion  of  Ihecoluians,  for  about 
12  ft,  above  the  pedestals,  has  a  smooth 
surface,    but    eidiibiting    at     different 
heights  distinct  tracra  of  nneient  water 
marks     AbOTo  this  portion    the   co- 
lumns  for  about  9  ft    are  perforated 
rtiUi  1    1l8,  drilled  deep  lulu  thur  snb 
1      lU  Uhodomaa  (the  modiola 
I  Lamarck),   a  Bpecies  of 
1  e  shell  still  existma  in  the 
ifj  sea-    The  upper  half  of 
I1IU3   IS  unu^ured,   except  bj^ 
LipisurL  tu  the   weather  and   by    Iho 
aition   of  tho    wavos       These  appear- 
ances were  at  first  attnbuted  to  an  ele 
vation    of  the    aea   above   its    presejit 
level,  an  hypothes  s  now  luiown  to  be 
untenable   sui'e  all  fh     hanges  on  tho 
shores  of  tl  e  Gulf  of  Nap  ea  !  ave  bees 
proved  to  bo  local     Ihere  a  no  doubt 
that  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Satx  has 
dergone  alternate  changes  of  subai 
nco  and  elcvat  on  fro       tl  e  date  of 
foundat  on  oft!  la  building    Whesi 

beneath   the 
irt    was   first 
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channel  beneath  it  for  oanying  off  the 
water  of  the  springs  is  an  evidence.  A 
subsidence  must  then  have  taken  place, 
whicli  rendered  it  necessary  to  lay 
down  the  existing  payement  at  a  higher 
level.  The  inscriptions  we  have  no- 
ticed prove  that  the  building  was  in 
use  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus. 
In  less  than  100  years  after  the  death 
of  this  emperor,  the  heathen  temples 
were  suppressed  on  the  conversion  of 
Constantine,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  was  then  entirely  abandoned. 
After  this  event,  the  subsidence  must 
have  continued  by  successive  move- 
ments until  the  lower  part  of  the  co- 
lumns was  submerged,  for  the  water 
marks  belong  evidently  to  different 
levels.  In  the  12th  cent,  the  eruption 
of  the  Solfatara  appears  to  have  filled 
the  court  to  the  height  of  12  ft,  with 
scorise  and  other  ejected  matter,  which, 
as  the  gi'ound  sunk  lower  beneath  the 
sea,  preserved  that  portion  of  the  co- 
lumns from  the  action  of  the  lithodomi. 
The  subsidence  continued  until  the 
coiumns  were  submerged  to  the  height 
of  9  ft.  above  this  volcanic  deposit,  and 
in  that  state  they  must  have  remained 
exposed  to  the  a<ition  of  the  sea-water 
for  nearly  three  centuries  and  a  half, 
while  the  upp«p  half  of  the  columns 
projected  above  the  wat^.  This  is 
proved  by  the  immense  number,  th6 
large  size,  and  the  depth  of  the  perfo- 
rations bored  by  the  Uthodomi,  the 
shells  of  which  are  still  to  be  found  at 
the  bottom  of  many  of  the  oavitieis,  to- 
gether with  others  of  existing  species 
(cliiefly  a  species  of  area),  whichhavecon- 
cealed  themselves  in  the  same  hollows. 
The  Canonico  Jorio  has  shown,  by  the 
evidence  of  municipal  charters,  that  an 
elevation  had  commenced  on  the  shores 
of  PozzuoU  early  in  the  16th  cent. 
Tliis  change  appears  to  have  been  local, 
for  Ferrante  Loffredo,  in  his  "Anti- 
chit^  di  Pozzuolo,"  published  in  1580, 
asserts  that  in  1530  a  person  could  fish 
from  the  site  now  called  the  Circus  or 
Stadium.  From  this  statement,  as 
Professor  Forbes  has  shown,  we  may 
infer  that,  immediately  before  the  Kp' 
pearance  of  Monte    Nuoto,    the    j9ea 


washed  the  ancient  cliffs  which  are  now 
inland,  on  both  sides  of  <Po2zuoli,  from 
the  Punta  di  Coroglio  to  the  Lucrine 
Lake.  We  may  therefore  assign  the 
date  of  the  elevation  which  upheaved 
this  building  and  the  low  tract  of  sub* 
marine  deposit  on  the  west  of  Pozzuoli, 
called  La  Starza,  to  the  earthquakes 
which  preceded  and  accompanied  the 
formation  of  Monte  Nuovo  in  1538. 
From  the  middle  of  the  last  cent.,  or 
at  least  fr«oiti  1780,  the  building  has 
been  again  slowly  sinking.  Niocolini, 
in  his  "  Eapporto,"  states  that  in  1807, 
the  pavemeiit  was  perfectly  dry  in  calm 
weather,  and  was  never  overflowed  ex- 
cept during  the  prevalence  of  a  strong 
gale  from  the  south;  in  1822  it  was 
covered  twice  a-day  by  the  slight  tides 
which  exist  in  the  G-ulf  of  Naples  ;  in 
1838  the  depth  of  water  at  high  tide 
had  increased  4  inches ;  on  the  9th  of 
April  1858,  at  high-water  mark,  and 
with  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea  without,  it  rose  to  the  height  of 
23  inches,  a  depth  that  has  gone  on 
increasing  up  to  1865.  -From  observa- 
tions, carefully  made  during  a  period 
of  16  years,  NiccoUni  calcmated  that 
the  ground  had  been  sinking  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  an- 
nually. On  the  whole,  therefore,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  ground  has  sunk 
upwards  of  2  ft.  during  the  last  half  coit. 
This  gradual  subsidence  confirms  Mr. 
Babbage's  conclusions — drawn  from  the 
calcareous  inclnstations  formed  by  the 
hot  sprmgs  on  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing, and  mm.  the  ancient  lines  of  the 
Water-level  at  the  base  of  tlie  three 
oolunms, — that  the  original  subsidence 
was  not  sadden,  but  slow  and  by  suc- 
cessive movements.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
considers  that  when  the  mosaic  pave- 
ment was  constructed,  the  floor  of  the 
building  must  have  stood  about  12  ft. 
above  the  level  of  1838  (or  about  11^  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea),  and  that  it 
had  sunk  about  19  ft.  below  that  level 
before  it  was  elevated  by  the  eruption 
of  Monte  Nuovo.  The  Mineral  Waiersy 
which  we  have  mentioned,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  their  sources  in  the  Sol- 
uitara.     They  are  three  in  number  % 
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one  of  them  is  hot,  the  others  cold. 
The  hot  spring  ia  called  the  Aeqaa  dtlT 
Aairo,  because  it  iBBuea  from  a  small 
osTem.  It  U  a  bright,  cleer,  and  co- 
pious stream.  The  temperature  is 
about  106°  Pahr. ;  it  Taries  Blightly  with 
the  seaeoD.  It  contains  carbonates  of 
BOda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron,  sul- 
phates of  soda  and  lime,  and  muriat«s 
of  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  alumina; 
carbonate  of  soda  is  in  excess.  It  is  in 
great  repute,  both  for  inlemal  and  eitcr- 
nal  maladies.  Intcmallj'  it  is  used  with 
adTsntage  in  dyspepsia,  gout,  and  vis- 
cerol  obstructions  ;  eitemally,  in  rheu' 
matio  affections,  scrofkdo,  and  diBcoaes 
of  the  skin.  The  cold  springs,  called 
the  Acipia  de'  Lippoti,  and  the  Aeqva 
Media,  contain  Terj  nearly  the  same 
materials  as  the  Acqua  deit  Antra,  with 
oarbonie  acid  gas  ;  but  in  consequence 
of  their  lower  temperature,  they  are  not 
BO  much  used.  The  Acgua  de  Jappoti 
is  used  in  affections  of  the  eyes.  The 
Acqva  Media  has  some  analogy  with 
that  of  Seltzer. 

TAe  Mole  o/'pDzn«oii,  called  by  Seneca 
Pila,  and  by  Suetonius  MolesFvteo  lana, 
ia  an  interesting  euunple  of  a  pier  built 
on  what  was  caUed  the  Greek  principle, 
—a  series  of  piles  of  massive  masonry, 
connected  by  arches  which,  sufficed  to 
break  the  force  of  the  wbtcb,  while  they 
prevented  the  accumulation  of  sand  iU' 
side.  It  is  supposed  that  tliere  were  ori- 
ginally 26  piles,  sustaining  24  arches, 
with  a  lighfhoase  at  the  eitremity. 
Only  18  piles  are  now  above  water ; 
3  others  are  visible  beneath  the  snr- 
liice.  They  are  built  of  brick  fiwwd  with 
itone,  and  are  firmly  held  together  by  a 
.  cementpaTtljcomposedofTolcanicsaDd, 
eitolled  by  Vitruvius  and  by  Strabo 
for  its  power  of  hardening  under  water, 
and  known  under  the  modem  name  of 
■poitalana.  The  date  of  the  construc- 
tion of  this  mole  is  not  known,  bnt  it 

as  an  inscription  Cshed  up  from  the 
Bea  in  1575,  and  pi-eaerved  over  the  atj 
gate,  records  its  restoration  by  Antom- 
in  oocordnnco  Hitb  a  promise 
"   '  '      —Ojtnt  pilarv 


I  conlaptvBi  a  dino  patre  tuo  pfo- 
Hn  Antomntu  rcHititit.  This  mole 
tieen  frequently  called  the  Bridge 
of  Caligula,  a  structure  which  the  his- 
tonans  describe  as  a  bridge  of  boats, 
attached,  as  Suetonius  expresses  it, 
ad  Pvleolaam  Molei,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  continiution  of  the  Via 
Futeolana  across  the  bay  to  BaiEC,  or  as 
Dion  CaasiuB  asserts,  to  Sauli.  To 
construct  this  bridge  Caligula  seized 
evety  vesBcl  he  could  find  in  all  the 
ports  of  Italy,  so  that  the  peninsula 
was  thereby  reduced  to  a  state  of 
famine  for  want  of  ships  to  import 
com  for  the  sustenance  of  the  people. 
Suetonius  describes  the  drunken  orgies, 
the  cruelty,  and  the  pomp  with  wbicli 
the  bridge  was  inauguraled : — the  ludi- 
crous processions  m  which  Caligula 
traversed  it,  one  day  on  horselMck, 
wearing  the  cuirass  of  jUeiander,  and 
the  next  day  in  a  biga,  bearing  before 
liim  the  young  Darius,  whom  the  Par- 
thians  had  p^ced  in  his  power  as  a 
hostage  ; — the  shops  and  taverns  which 
were  erected  at  intervals  on  the  bridge 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  passengers, 
and  the  illuminations  on  the  hills  at 
night,  which  lit  up  the  whole  gulf  as  in 
open  day.  In  spite,  however,  of  this 
display,  the  bridge  appears  to  have 
bem  a  temporary  structure,  which  pro- 
bably did  not  survive  the  tyrant  who 
constmcted  it.  The  piles  of  the  Mole 
eibibit  also  alternations  of  subsidence 
beneath  the  level  of  the  sea  and  of  subse- 
quent elevation  above  it.  The  springing 
of  some  of  the  arches  is  still  under  water, 
and  vet,  as  Mr.  Babboge  pointed  out, 
the  Ust  pile  but  one  towards  the  shore 
is  covered  with  barnacles  and  perforated 
by  Uthodomi  at  the  height  of  10  ft. 
above  the  present  level  of  the  sea ;  while 
similar  perforations  are  visible  on  the 
sixth  pile  at  less  than  4  ft.  above  it. 

Temple  of  Neptwaey-^iToaeB  of  build- 
ing on  the  shore  W.  of  the  Serapeon, 
now  under  water,  with  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  columns  just  risible  at  the 
surface.  If  the  name  be  correctly 
^ven  to  this  ruin,  it  was  the  Temple 
m  which  Augustus  sacriflced  b.o.  31, 
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before  he  sailed  on  the  expedition  to 
Greece,  which  ended  in  the  battle  of 
Actium  ;  it  was  also  the  building  under 
whose  portico  Cicero's  friend,  Avianus, 
was  accustomed  to  promenade.  O  prcB- 
clarum  prospectum  !  Puteolos  videmus : 
at  familiarem  nostrum  Aviattum,  for- 
tasse  in  porticu  Neptuni  ambulantem 
non  videmus, — Cic,  ImcuUuSj  Acad.  2. 

Temple  of  the  NymphSy  —  another 
building  imder  water,  but  the  name  is 
conjectural.  Several  columns  of  gra- 
nite, giaUo  antico,  and  other  marbles, 
statues,  lustral  yases,  and  other  sculp- 
tured remains,  have  been  recovered 
from  the  ruins.  Near  this  is  the  sup- 
posed site  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  Pro- 
nuba.  The  Temple  of  the  Nymphs  is 
described  by  Philostratus  as  the  scene 
of  the  interview  between  Apollonius 
Thyaneus  and  his  pupil  Demetrius,  the 
Cynic  philosopher. 

Villa  of  Cicero. — ^At  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  Temple  of  the  Nymphs, 
on  the  seashore,  are  the  ruins  which 
there  are  good  reasons  for  regarding 
as  those  of  Cicero's  Villa  Futeolana. 
The  position  corresponds  with  the  de- 
scription of  Pliny  and  with  the  fre- 
quent indications  which  Cicero  himself 
has  given  of  it  in  his  Letters  to  Atticus. 
PHny  tells  us  that  the  villa  was  situ- 
ated on  the  sea  shore  between  Puteoli 
and  Avemus,  that  it  was  admired 
for  its  portico  and  its  woods,  that 
Cicero  called  it  the  Academy,  after 
the  example  of  that  at  Athens,  and 
wrote  here  the  Academics  and  the  De 
Fato.  He  says  that  at  Cic^*o*8  death 
it  became  the  property  of  Antistius 
Vetus,  and  that  shortly  afterwards  a 
warm  spring  burst  forth  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  building,  the  waters  of 
which  possessed  extraordinary  virtues 
in  diseases  of  the  eye.  Cicero  in  seve- 
ral of  his  letters  speaks  with  delight  of 
his  two  villas,  the  Ciunsean  situated  on 
the  hills,  and  the  Puteolan  with  its 
walks  along  the  shore.  In  one  of 
his  letters  to  Atticus,  he  says  the 
amenity  of  both  is  such  that  he  hesi- 
tates to  choose  between  them,  JEit  nw 


herculey  ut  dicisy  utriusque  loci  tanta 
amoemtaSf  ut  dubitem^  utra  anieponenda 
est.  In  another  he  says :  Perpauds 
diebus  in  Pompeianum :  post  in  hcBO 
Puteolana  et  Cumana  regna  renavigaro, 
0  loca  cateroqui  valde  expetenda^  in' 
terpellanUum  autem  multUudine  pane 
fuffienda  !  (xiv.  16.)  JSHus  Spartianus 
teUs  us  that  Hadrian,  who  died  at 
BaisB  A.D.  138,  was  buried  in  Cicero's 
Yilla  at  Puteoli,  and  that  Antoninus 
erected  a  temple  on  the  spot.  In  this 
temporary  sepulchre  the  body  is  sup- 
posed to  have  remained  until  the  mau- 
soleum at  Rome  was  ready  for  its  re- 
ception. The  ruins  which  now  remain 
consist  of  a  few  detached  masses  partly 
covered  by  the  sea. 

JBaths, — a  mass  of  ruins  near  the 
Amphitheatre,  of  which  only  enough 
remains  to  show  that  it  was  square  ex- 
ternally and  round  internally.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  having  been  the  hall 
of  a  bath,  though  it  is  commonly  mis- 
named the  Temple  of  Diana,  Near  it, 
and  probably  forming  part  of  the  same 
establishment,  on  a  lull  overlooking  the 
bay,  are  some  massive  walls  of  reticu- 
lated brick- work,  divided  into  parallel 
chambers  with  niches  for  statues.  This 
ruin  has  been  sometimes  called  the 
Temple  of  Neptune.  Other  baths  and 
warm  springs  have  been  found  in  the 
grounds  of  the  ViUa  CarditOy  which  is 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  site. 
The  Piscina^  commonly  called  the  La- 
byrinth, situated  in  the  Villa  Lusciano, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  used  either 
for  collecting  the  rain  water  from  the 
Amphitheatre,  or  for  holding  the  water 
for  the  Naumachia.  The  Piscina 
ChrandCy  with  a  vaulted  roof  resting  on 
three  rows  of  pilasters,  10  in  each,  is  of 
great  size  and  soUdity,  and  is  still  used 
as  a  reservoir.  Near  it  are  seen  the 
remains  of  the  branch  which  diverged 
to  Puteoli  from  the  Julian  aqueduct  in 
its  passage  from  Posihpo  to  Misenum. 
The  ancient  tunnel  in  the  mountain,  by 
which  the  town  derives  its  present 
supply  of  water,  was  restored  by  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo.  The  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  oovered  with  ruins 
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of  batlis  and  minor  edifices,  to  wliich 
various  names  have  been  given,  but 
which  it  would  be  an  unprofitable  task 
to  describe. 

Temple  of  Antinous. — In  the  Villa 
Zdcastro  some  beautiful  columns  were 
discovered  in  1838,  with  capitals  of 
elaborate  workmanship,  and  fragments 
of  marble  arches.  A  statue  of  Anti- 
nous,  found  among  the  ruins,  gave  them 
a  name. 

Amphitheatre^  situated  on  the  hill 
behind  the  town,  the  most  perfect  of 
the  existing  ruins,  though  much  injured 
by  time  and  spoliation.  It  is  built  on 
three  rows  of  arches,  the  first  composed 
of  large  blocks  of  masonry,  the  others  of 
reticulated  brickwork.  Aii  outer  portico 
surrounded  the  entire  building.  There 
were  two  principal  entrances  at  the 
extremities,  and  two  smaller  ones  at  the 
sides,  leading  to  the  arena  and  the  sub- 
structions. The  large  entrances  were 
approached  by  a  triple  row  of  arcaded 
porticos  covered  with  marble.  Large 
broad  staircases  led  to  the  different 
floors.  Internally  the  cavea  had  4 
ranges  of  seats,  divided  by  flights  of 
stairs  into  several  cunei.  The  appro- 
priation of  these  ranges  of  seats  to  the 
different  classes  of  spectators  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  first  introduced  in 
this  building,  for  Suetonius  states  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  an  insult 
offered  to  a  Roman  senator,  whose  rank 
was  not  recognised  in  the  crowd  at  the 
Puteolan  games,  that  Augustus  pub- 
lished a  law  regulating  the  seats  in  the 
theatres.  The  seat  for  the  emperor 
has  large  Corinthian  columns  of  black 
marbla  The  arena,  filled  with  earth, 
had  been  planted  with  vines,  fig-trees, 
and  pomegranates.  The  researches 
begun  in  1838,  and  continued  to  this 
day,  have  cleared  it  and  brought  to 
light  subterranean  works  of  vast  extent 
under  the  arena  itself.  These  sub- 
structions are  lighted  by  apertures  at 
regular  distances  along  the  whole  cir- 
cuit. Connected  with  them  are  the 
dens  for  the  animals,  bmlt  of  the  most 
^Ji'd  joMonr^,     In   the  podium  or 


parapet  of  the  arena  are  several  doors 
communicating  by  stairs  with  the  sub- 
t^ranean  chambers.  Numerous  lamps, 
fragments  of  columns,  and  architec- 
tural ornaments  of  considerable  taste 
were  discovered  during  the  excavations. 
The  dimensions  of  the  amphitheatre 
are  480  ft.  in  the  major  axis  of  the 
elUpse,  and  382  in  the  minor.  The 
length  of  the  arena  is  336  ft.,  the  width 
is  138  ft.  The  building  is  therefore 
larger  than  that  of  Pompeii,  and  smaller 
than  that  of  Capua,  which  it  resembles 
in  its  substructions.  In  early  times 
it  was  celebrated  for  the  games  of  the 
Buthysia,  a  sort  of  bull-fight,  which 
was  maintained  by  a  tax  levied  on  the 
Tyrian  merchants.  We  know  firom 
Suetonius,  that  it  was  famous  for  its 
gladiatorial  combats.  Nero  entertained 
Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia,  with  a 
display  of  both  spectacles  within  its 
walls ;  and  Dion  Cassius  relates  how 
the  emperor  astonished  the  Asiatic 
monarch  by  descending  himself  into 
the  arena,  where  he  killed  several  wild 
beasts,  and  transfixed  two  bulls  with 
the  same  javelin.  In  the  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian, S.  Januarius  and  lus  compa- 
nions are  said  to  have  been  exposed 
here,  without  injury,  to  the  fury  of  the 
wild  animals,  and  to  have  been  after- 
wards imprisoned  in  the  building,  be- 
fore they  were  removed  to  the  scene 
of  their  martyrdom  near  the  Solfatara. 
Two  of  the  chambers  under  the  arcade 
are  supposed  to  have  been  their  prison, 
and  have  been  consecrated  as  a  chapel 
under  the  name  of  the  Carceri  di  S, 
Gennaro, 

Theatre,  a  ruin  covered  with  trees 
and  vines,  and  occupying  an  extensive 
space.  The  principal  portions  now 
visible  are  the  rows  of  arches  which 
mark  the  two  stories  of  the  building, 
some  corridors,  the  entrances  below 
the  vaults  which  sustained  the  seats, 
and  a  portico. 

Proceeding  along  the  Via  Cumana 
we  find  an  extensive  ruin,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy. 
Some  antiquaries  called  it  Cicero's  villa ; 
whilst  others  supposed  it  to  mark  the 
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site  of  the  Cireus,  in  wliich  tlip  games 
iiiflituted  bj  Antoaiims  Pius  JD  lionoiir 
of  Hnilrian  were  celebrated.  It  is  now 
genemUy  supposed  to  be  the  indent 


nnd  Cuma>,  are  bordered  with  mined 
tombB  of interast.  The  Ist  and  most  im- 
portant of  these  roads  iu  tlie  rTn  Cam- 
pana,  which  led  to  Capua,  along  tii.'  val- 
ley which  lies  between  Monte  Bapbora 
anii  Aatroni.  The  Snd  the  Pia  Pvleo- 
lana  or  Antiaiana,  which  ledtoNaple*. 
The  3nl  the  I'ia  Cimana,  a  branch 
of  fhu  Ha  Bamitiaita,  and  led  to  di- 
ms. The  tombs  on  the  Via  Conmlarit 
oojnmenco  near  the  eh.  of  the  Hvmiiata, 
Tliej  are  chiefly  columbaria,  and  are 

tions,  aiid  for  tho  objects  which  hare 
bcm  found  in  them.  At  present  eotae 
are  cstemitll;  little  mom  than  nusM» 
of  brickwork ;  others  are  in  the  form 
of  temples  or  towers,  others  are  simple 
(■olumns.  One  oE  them,  opposite  the 
little  ch.  of  San  Vito,  is  a  lar^e  rec- 
tangular chamber,  with  a  Bemieircular 
rnof  supported  by  two  rows  of  pila-'tors 
in  stucco,  the  lowest  of  which  rct^ta  upon 
a  horiiontnl  band  or  moulding  about  8 
or  0  ft.  Irom  tho  floor.  Bdow  this 
moulding  is  a  row  of  niolies  running 
round  the  entire  chamber ;  above  it 
there  are  threo  similar  rows  at  thesidee, 
nnd  four  rows  at  the  ends.  At  the  end 
and  at  the  sides  are  massiie  tombs  sup- 
ported by  hearj  colutnna  at  the  angles, 
with  a  closed  arch  between  them  to 
sustain  the  moss  which  formed  the 
BiipcrslniEture.  Over  the  one  at  tho 
end  is  a  whidow  formed  by  a  long  slit 
in  the  thickness  of  the  nail,  which  is 
sloped  away  on  the  inside  like  the  loop- 
boles  of  the  archers  in  a  raediieviU  for- 
tress. When  ilrst  opened  in  the  15th 
cent,,  the  interior  was  decorated  with 
stuccos  and  paintings  of  great  beauty, 
rEproBcnting  araboBquca,  folioge,  &c.  So 
great  was  (he  intercut  exciti^  by  this 
discovery  that  Morio  da  Feltro,  the 
pupil  of  Giargio%e,  mado  apilgriaiBge 
:&om  Bome  tg  Ponuolii  ss  Tuoa  teUi , 


us,  for  the  purpose  of  copying  the  re- 
liefs and  grott^aehe.  Another  tomb  is 
remarkable  as  having  stairs  leadme  to 
an  upper  floor,  and  vaulted  rooft  to 
cnchi  the  walls  of  the  lower  floor  bare 
large  roeeasea,  as  if  mtonded  for  the 
reception  of  sarcophagi,  those  of  tha 
upper  floor  have  a  double  row  of 
niches  for  cinerary  nma.  Another  is 
a  cylhidrionl  tomb,  on  a  square  base- 
iniint,  nnd  though  injured  and  over- 
f,'r.:iwii  with  shrubs,  it  still  indicafes  iU 
gcnerol  design.  Ucyond  it  are  numa- 
roiis  cnlujnbaria,  inaoriiied  ivith  the 
numos  of  tho  iorantea.  Tho  inscription 
on  that  of  Sesiia  records  that  it  vraj 
erected  by  the  people  to  oommemorate 
her  mumucBnoe  to  the  colony.  In  the 
columbarium  of  the  Lacesa  fnmlly  tha 
flahea  were  found  in  glass  urns,  wrapt 
in  clotii  of  gold,  end  deposited  in  smalt 
marble  chests.  Two  ceius  of  Antoni- 
nus and  Faustina  which  were  found 
with  them  fli  the  date  of  the  monument 
at  ahout  the  middle  of  the  3nd  cent. 
Tn  the  adjoining  eolnmbarium  the  aebBa 
of  the  liberti  were  found  prcaerved  in 
marble  or  glass  urnaj  thoae  of  iba 
slaves  woro  in  earthen  vessels.  The 
principal  niche  of  this  sepulchre  and  its 
spiral  columns  were  richly  decorated 
with  mosaiciiof  birds,  shells,  and  plants. 
Recent  cscavations  along  this  nmd  have 
brought  tu  light  otlier  ml  cresting  tombs, 
in  which  many  raluableobjects, including 
lamps,  lachrymatories,  and  taizB,of  great 
beauty,  have  been  found.  The  ancient 
pavement  of  the  road,  still  perfect  in 
some  plaoea,  is  composed  of  masaiye. 
rectangular  blocks  of  lava,  furrowed 
trannverBcly,  aud  the  marks  of  chariot- 
wheels  ore  atiil  traceable.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  walk  over  this  road  without 

.    ■  » 

back  twenty  centunes,  ooa- 
veying  tha  impression  that  we  are 
treading  tho  very  pavement  which  was 
travelled  over  by  the  greatesl  namfa  in 
Roman  history,  and  by  St.  I'aid,  who 
landed   at   Putcoli,    (rem    whence    he 
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have  supplied  the  Museum  at  Naples 
with  some  very  interesting  objects.  At 
the  spot  called  La  Vigna  is  the  tomb  of 
the  Calpumia  family,  in  which  several 
sarcophagi  were  found,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion recording  its  erection  by  the  mer- 
chants trading  with  Asia,  Syria,  and 
Alexandria,  On  the  other  side  of  the 
road  is  a  pedestal  which  bore  an  in- 
scription recording  its  erection  by  the 
Decurions,  at  the  public  expense,  to 
Qaviay  a  young  girl  of  the  Marcian 
family.  Near  it  is  a  large  sepulchral 
chamber,  richly  decorated  internally; 
the  walls  are  faced  with  marble,  the 
vaulted  roof  and  floor  covered  with 
mosaics  of  considerable  elegance  and 
grace,  among  which  we  recognise  the 
ship,  the  Nereid,  and  the  sea-horse 
carrying  the  deceased  to  the  regions 
of  the  blessed.  Four  large  sarcophagi, 
with  bas-reliefs  of  inferior  workman- 
ship, representing  the  genius  of  death, 
the  fates,  and  other  divinities,  were 
found  in  this  tomb.  Beyond  it,  a 
general  Cemetery  has  been  discovered, 
buried  under  the  stream  of  lava  which 
flowed  from  the  Solfatara  in  1198.  The 
ground  was  filled  with  cinerary  urns, 
and  with  skeletons  buried  in  the  earth 
beneath  coverings  of  tiles, — a  mode  of 
interment  which  has  suggested  the  pro- 
bability that  this  was  a  cemetery  of 
the  plebeians.  With  these  remains 
were  found  vast  quantities  of  personal 
ornaments  in  glass  and  bone,  with  a 
collection  of  lamps  more  varied  in  form 
and  more  richly  decorated  with  bas- 
reliefs  than  have  ever  been  discovered 
in  one  spot  of  the  same  extent. 

The  Cappuccini. — Between  PozzuoH 
and  the  Solfatara  is  the  Monastery  of 
the  Cappuccini  with  its  ch.  erected  in 
1580  by  the  Neapolitans  to  S.  Janu- 
arius,  who  is  said  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom  on  this  hill,  a.d.  305. 
The  stone  on  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  beheaded,  is  preserved  in  the 
chapel  which  bears  his  name.  In  the 
garden  is  the  cistern,  supported  by 
arches  resting  on  pilasters,  to  preserve 
the  water  from  being  contaminated  by 
*^e  gasea  emitted  by  the  soil.    The 


view  from  the  convent  over  the  hills 
which  bound  the  Grulf  of  Pozzuoli  is 
very  fine.  Near  the  monastery  is  a 
tunnel,  which  led  in  the  direction  of 
the  Lake  of  Agnano.    It  is  now  closed. 


THE  SOLPATABA, 

A  semi-extinct  volcano,  about  midway 
between  Pozzuoli  and  the  Lake  of  Agna- 
no (a  fee  of  50  centimes  exacted  at 
the  gate  for  admittance).  It  is  an 
oval  but  irregular  plain,  surrounded 
by  broken  hills  of  pumiceouB  tufa,  the 
ancient  walls  of  the  crater.  In  the 
centre  is  a  mass  of  trachyte,  protrud- 
ing through  the  stratified  tufa.  From 
the  hollow  sound  which  the  surface  gives 
out  when  it  is  struck,  the  crater  is  sup- 
posed to  form  a  large  vaulted  chasm 
below  the  present  floor.  From  some  of 
the  crevices  of  its  rocks  it  is  perpetu- 
ally exhaling  steam  and  noxious  gases. 
These  crevices  are  known  by  the  name 
of  fumaroli.  The  gases  are  chiefly 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  mixed,  as  Dr. 
Daubeny  has  ascertained,  with  a  minute 
portion  of  chlorine  gas  and  muriate 
of  ammonia.  Sulphur,  alum,  and  sul- 
phate of  iron  abound  in  the  cracks  and 
apertures  of  the  rocks.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Breislak,  Baron  Brentano  in 
the  last  cent.  estabUshed  an  alum  manu- 
factory, and  obtained  the  necessary  water 
by  condensing  the  steam  of  the  fumo' 
roli;  but  the  works  were  carried  on 
in  too  desultory  a  manner  to  produce 
any  profitable  results.  Strabo,  who  de- 
scribes the  Solfatara  imder  the  name  of 
the  *H^a((rTou*A7o^^,  the  Forum  Vulcanij 
mentions,  on  the  authority  of  Pindar 
and  Timeeus,  that  in  ancient  times  a 
communication  was  believed  to  exist 
between  Ischia  and  the  Phlegrsean 
Fields;  and  it  has  frequently  been 
observed  that  when  Vesuvius  is  quiet, 
the  Solfatara  gives  signs  of  activity  by 
the  emission  of  imusual  volumes  of 
smoke  and  vapour,  and  by  internal 
noises.  The  only  eruption  from  this 
crater  of  which  we  have  any  record, 
occurred  in  1198.  It  poured  forth  the 
stream  of  lava  which  may  be  traced 
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from  the  opening  in  the  S.E.  side  of 
the  crater  to  the  sea,  covering  in  its 
passage  the  ancient  cemetery  on  the 
Via  Piiteolana.  This  lava  decomposes 
into  a  kind  of  ochreous  earth,  vrhich 
derives  its  yellow  colour  from  oxide  of 
iron,  but  becomes  red  on  being  burnt, 
and  is  then  used  as  a  pigment.  It  ap- 
pears from  an  inscription  found  near 
the  crater,  that  there  was  a  temple  to 
Hercules  on  some  part  of  the  hill ;  but 
as  no  trace  of  it  exists,  it  was  probably 
destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  1198. 

Monti  Zeucoffei. — The  lulls  on  the 
E.  of  the  Solfatara  retain  their  ancient 
name  of  Colles  Leucoffceit  derived  from 
the  white  colour  of  the  rocks  at  their  sur- 
face, and  from  certam  saline  efflores- 
cences. Pliny  says  that  this  powder  was 
highly  prized  by  the  Romans,  who  used  it 
to  give  a  colour  to  their  alicay  a  prepMra* 
tion  of  grain  which  appears  to  have  cor- 
responded with  our  groats.  He  gives  a 
remarkable  proof  of  its  value  in  the 
statement  that  Augustus  issued  a  de- 
cree ordering  the  payment  of  20,000 
sesterces  (lS)Z.)  annually  to  the  city 
of  Naples  for  a  regular  supply  of  the 
powder. 

The  PisciarelUy  called  by  Pliny  the 
Fontes  Leucogcd^  are  aluminous  waters 
of  a  peculiar  chfuttcter,  issuing  from 
the  foot  of  the  Monte  Sicco,  which 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  cone  of  the 
Solfatara.  They  gush  out  of  the  rock 
at  the  base  of  this  hill  in  a  ravine 
which  lies  between  the  Lake  of  Agnano 
and  the  Solfatara,  from  whose  fiery 
abyss  they  evidently  have  their  source. 
On  approaching  the  rock,  a  noise  of 
boiling  water  is  heard  deep-seated 
within  the  mountain,  as  if  proceeding 
from  the  hollow  caverns  beneath.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  valley  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  crater;  the 
soil  is  hot,  and  abounds  in  fumaroles. 
The  water  issues  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature, and  is  appropriately  called  by 
the  peasantry  the  AawM,  della  JBolla.  It 
contains  sulphates  of  alum,  of  lime,  and 
of  iron,  sulphureous  acid,  and  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas.  Pliny  describes 
it  as  beueficud  in  diseases  of  the  eye. 


In  modem  times  it  has  obtained  a  high 
reputation  among  the  lower  orders  as 
a  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  skin. 


MONTE  NUOVO. 

Between  Pozzuoli  and  the  Monte 
Nuovo  the  coast  forms  a  long  and 
regular  curve,  in  which  the  traveller 
will  have  a  good  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  recent  submarine  deposits 
which  separate  the  ancient  line  of  coast 
from  the  sea.  This  tract,  called  La 
Starza,  is  broader  than  that  on  the 
coast  of  Bagnoli :  it  consists  of  vegetable 
soil  of  great  fertility,  resting  on  hori- 
zontal beds  of  ashes,  pumice,  lapilli, 
and  argillaceous  tufa,  containing  marine 
shells  and  fragments  of  masonry,  and 
varying  in  height  from  12  to  20  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Behind  this 
level  tract  is  the  ancient  cliff,  now  inland. 

Monte  Nuovo  is  situated  on  the  coast 
1^  m.  from  Pozzuoli.  The  history  of 
its  formation  has  been  recorded  by 
four  vdtnesses  of  the  eruption,  Marc- 
antonio  delli  Falconi,  Pietro  Giacomo 
di  Toledo,  Simone  Porzio,  and  Fran- 
cesco di  Nero.  The  accounts  of  the 
two  former,  now  among  the  rarities  of 
Italian  literature,  may  be  seen  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum.  That  of 
the  third  is  scarce  in  its  separate  form 
under  the  title  of  De  Cowflagratione 
Agri  Puteolani,  but  is  included  in  the 
general  collection  of  his  works.  That 
of  the  fourth  will  be  found  translated 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Society.  They  confirm  each 
other  on  all  the  material  points  of  the 
eruption,  with  very  slight  discrepancies 
in  the  minuter  dett^.  It  appears 
that  from  1536  to  1538,  the  district 
W.  of  Naples  was  convulsed  by  frequent 
earthquakes.  In  September,  1538, 
they  succeeded  each  other  with 
alarming  rapidity;  and  on  the  day  and 
night  of  the  28th  of  the  month,  the 
district  was  convulsed  by  upwards  of 
20  shocks,  which. .  elevated  the  whole 
coast  from  Misenum  to  Coroglio  so 
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considerably  that  the  sea  is  described 
as  having  retired  to  a  distance  of  about 
200  paces  from  the  ancient  coast-line, 
leaving  large   quantities  of  dead  fish 
upon  the  strip  of  land  thus  upraised 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.     At   the 
same   time  the   ancient   volcanic  tufa 
which    forms    the    fundamental    rock 
of   the   district,   sank    down,   forming 
a  gulf   from  which    cold,   and   after- 
wards hot  water  issued.     This  was  fol- 
lowed, on  the  29  th,  by  dense  volumes  of 
steam,  charged  with  pumiceous   ashes 
and    lapilli,  which   condensed  in  the 
atmosphere  and  fell  upon  the  surround- 
ing country  in  showers  of  black  mud, 
some  of  which  was  carried  as  far  as 
Naples,  deluging  Pozzuoli  as  it  passed. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the 
character    of   the    eruption    suddenly 
changed.      The    discharge    of  heated 
water  and  mud  ceased ;  and  the  mouth 
of  the  new  crater  ejected  with  a  noise 
like  thunder  volleys  of  masses  of  ashes 
and    red-hot    pumice.       Two   of    the 
observers  state  that  these  stones  were 
"larger  than  an  ox,"   and  that   they 
were  projected  to  the  height  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  above  the  orifice,  into  which 
most  of  them  fell  back.  The  lighter  ashes 
were  thrown  out  in  such  quantities  that 
they  covered  the  whole  country,  and 
some  were  carried  by  the  wind  as  far  as 
parts  of  Calabria,  more  than  160  m. 
distant.      The   atmosphere  was   filled 
with  such  noxious  gases  that  quantities 
of  birds  feU  dead  upon  the  ground,  and 
"animals  of  various  kinds  gave  them- 
selves up  a  prey  to  man."     On  the  3rd 
day  the  eruption  ceased,  having  formed, 
by  the  accumulated  ejections,  a  moun- 
tain about  1^  m.  in  circumference,  and 
440  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  com- 
pletely covering  the  village  of  !ZWper- 
goUty  containing  a  villa  of  the  Anjou 
kings,  an  hospital  and  baths  erected  by 
Charles  II.,  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of 
Agrippina  in  its  vicinity,  the  canal  con- 
structed by  Agrippa  as  a  communica- 
tion between  Avemus  and  the  Lucrine, 
and  filling  up  more  than  half  of  the 
latter  lake.    During  this  day  the  Yice- 
TOj  Toledo  atoended   the    mountain, 
Mad  fQund  a  eiroular  arater  i  m.  in 


circumference,  **  in  the  middle  of  which 
the  stones  that  had  &llen  were  boiling 
up  as  in  a  great  caldron."  On  the  4th 
day  the  crater  again  began  to  throw  up 
ashes  and  stones,  as  it  did  again  on  the 
7th,  when  many  persons  who  went  to 
visit  the  moimtain  were  killed.  With 
this  discharge  the  activity  of  the  crater 
expended  itself,  and  the  volcano  has 
ever  since  remained  quiescent.  At  the 
present  time  the  mountain  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  truncated  cone,  with  a 
depression  in  the  southern  lip  disclosing 
the  upper  part  of  the  crater.  Its  ex- 
ternal surface,  which  till  the  end  of  the 
last  cent,  was  covered  with  scorise  with- 
out a  trace  of  vegetation,  is  now  suffi- 
ciently decomposed  to  afibrd  a  lodgment 
to  underwood.  Internally  the  crater 
is  a  continuous  cavity,  free  from  fissures 
and  dykes,  about  J  m.  in  circumference, 
and  419  ft.  deep,  almost  as  deep  as  the 
cone  is  high,  the  difference  being  only 
21  ft.  It  has  two  or  three  small  caverns 
at  the  bottom.  In  its  sides  are  seen 
beds  of  tufa,  sloping  outwards  at  an 
angle  of  20°,  consisting  of  incoherent 
volcanic  dejections,  and  containing 
masses  of  pumice  and  trachy  tic  tufa  im- 
bedded of  more  ancient  date.  Von 
Buch  supposed,  with  every  appearance 
of  reason,  that  these  beds  were  of  an  age 
anterior  to  the  eruption,  that  they  were 
merely  upheaved  by  the  explosive 
action  of  the  eruption  in  the  first 
instance,  so  as  to  dip  away  from  the 
centre,  and  that  it  is  only  the  more 
superficial  covering  of  the  cone  which 
is  composed  of  ejected  scorice.  In  sup- 
port of  this  view  may  be  adduced  the 
fact  that  these  beds  contain  marine 
shells,  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
older  tufa  of  the  coast ;  but  those  who 
deny  that  Monte  Nuovo  is  a  Crater  of 
Elevation,  r^ard  the  tufa  as  nothing 
more  than  indurated  mud,  the  product 
of  the  eruption,  and  contend  that  the 
rocks  containing  shells  are  portions 
of  the  ancient  trachytic  tufa  in  which 
the  eruption  occurred,  and  which,  as 
we  are  told  by  eye-witnesses,  was  blown 
into  the  air  in  fragments  of  vast  size, 
which  fell  back  afterwardfl  into  the 
crater  i  more  veoent  obserratiiMU  do  not 
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however  appear  to  bear  out  this  lattei' 
Ticw.  Bs  this  as  it  may,  the  surface  of 
the  rooimtiuii  is  oaien»i  with  a  thick 
maaa  of  traohjtio  Isva,  erupted  in  frag- 
mcnits,  and  only  appearing  to  form  a 
coutinuooB  moss  towarda  tho  S.W.  ra- 
tramilj  overlooking  the  canal  from 'the 
Lncrine  Lake  lo  that  of  Averuus. 


Impost  tiim 

qua 

UlKl 

SS 

apnrii 

eat. 

qato 

lunl    a 

<jnaUB  iipnd  Camat  lodtB  tm 
Oppled  calldie  uU  lumant  ft 


On  the  W.  of  Monte  Nuovo 
ake  wliith  still  cetaina  the  name  made 
aniiliar  to  UB  bj  the  poetry  of  Oreoce 
and  Roma  It  is  acircular  basin,  about 
1}  ni.  ia  rircumlereiice,  6  palms  or 
about  4  fe^t  above  the  lerel  of  the  sea, 
and  about  250  &et  deep,  embosomed 
nmong  liilli  on  aU  sides  except  the  S. 


?£':. 


]  the   Lucrlne,  and 


tlic  Bay  of  Boio;  its  waters  are  supplied 
by  soureea  from  the  bottom.  Tliesc 
lulls  are  dothed  with.  obeBlnnt  trees, 
interspersed  with  vineyards.  It  ap- 
peurs  tliat  from  the  earliest  period  of 
the  Qi-cok  colonisation  down  to  the 
time  of  Augustus,  tlio  baain  of  Avomus, 
though  Blled  with  n-ater,  still  served  as 
a  chumiel  for  the  eBoa[)e  of  nou  us 
gases.  Tha  dense  forests,  also  whi  h 
are  descdbod  aa  oTcrhanging  mu  t 
have  increased  the  gloom  of  h  spo 
and  served  to  ebcok  tha  oscap  of  h 
mcphitio  vapours,  vrhich  were  sa  d  t 
bp  so  noxious  as  to  render  it  impOSB  b 
for  bii'da  lo  lly  aeross  it.  llenct 
Qreek  name  'JUpm  vh  twppofted  to 


e  been  derived  from  a  and  ipvn,  the 
enee  of  birds  ;  a  oiroun 
imemorated  by  Tirgil;- 


Paniibn.  offnnder 


At  present  -woter  fowl  are  seen  upon  it 
in  winter,  and  its  watere,  whioli  are 
fresli,  contain  tench  and  other  fiBh. 

The  woods,  the  cavorna,  the  passages 
eicavated  in  the  mountains  by  tha 
earhest  inhabitants,  and  the  voloanio 
action  omitinualiy  at  work  in  the  sup- 
rounding  district,  were  all  ealoulnted  to 
make  the  lake  a  scene  of  supergtitiooi 
and  to  inveet  it  with  a  aupematural 
oharacter.  Wo  are  told,  also,  that 
amidst  these  sunless  retreats  there 
lived  a  people  called  Ommerii,  a  race 
which  it  is  impossible  to  r^ard  as  n 
mere  creation  of  the  poets.  Pliny, 
indeed,  apcaka  of  the  Cimmerium  Op' 
pidum  as  "formarly"  aituated  near  ihe 
lake,  and  Strabo  quotes  a  pasaageof  the 
lost  work  of  EphoruB,  the  Uumsait 
historian,  aa  an  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  numeroua  caverns  around 
Avarnus  and  Cumffi  were  ocoupied  bj 
the  earhest  inhabitants  as  dwellings, 
and  that  they  afterwards  became  famous 
<s  the  scene  where  the  oracles  of  the 
nfema!  deities  were  pronounced.  That 
Homer  waa  tamiliar  with  tho  natural 
plienomeua  of  the  boelity,  and  with 
the  BUporstitioUB  use  which  was  made 
of  tham  by  the  Cunnean  priests.  Is 
evident  from  t)ic  concluding  portion  of 
the  10th  and  the  commenoament  of  the 
11th  hook  of  tho  Odyssey.  Although 
tho  site  is  left  undefined,  yet  it  is  evi- 
int  that  the  imagery  of  these  passages 
IB  derived  from  AvernUS  and  iU  tra- 
ditional aasooiationB 

tiiU  thou  iToch    d  Ocean  s  aUaoi     ndi^ 
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Where  the  dark  rock  o'erhangs  the  infernal  lake. 
And  mingling  streams  eternal  murmnrs  wake, 
Odyss.  Book  x.  (Pope's  translation). 

Virgil  represents  -^neas  as  entering 
by  a  cavern  on  this  lake,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Sibyl,  in  his  descent  into 
the  realm  of  spirits  : — 

Spelunca  alta  fait,  vastoque  immanis  hiatu, 
Scrupea,  tuta  lacu  nigro  nemorumque  tenebris ; 
Quam  super  baud  uUsb  poterant  impune  volantes 
Tendere  iter  pennis.    Talis  sese  halitus  atris 
Faudbus  effundens,  supera  ad  convexa  ferebat ; 
Unde  locum  GraU  dlxerunt  nomine  Avemum. 

JEn.  VI.  237. 

Hannibal,  in  B.C.  214,  proceeded  to 
the  lake  of  Avemus  to  sacrifice  to  Plu- 
to, or,  as  Livy  insinuates,  pretended  to 
respect  the  dira  religio  loci  while  he 
reconnoitred  the  defences  of,  and  tried 
to  make  an  attack  upon,  Puteoli.  The 
engineering  works  of  Agrippa,  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  imiting  Aver- 
nus  and  the  Lucrine  with  the  sea,  dis- 
pelled the  terrors  with  which  poetry 
and  fable  had  so  long  invested  the  lake. 
The  forests  were  cut  down  and  the 
ground  was  cleared.  20,000  slaves 
were  employed  to  cut  a  canal  through 
the  tract  which  separated  Avemus 
from  the  Lucrine,  and  another  through 
the  narrow  sandy  tongue  which  sepa- 
rated the  Lucrine  from  the  Bay  of  BaisB. 
By  these  canals  the  waters  of  Avemus 
were  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  two  lakes  were  converted  into 
a  port  (JPortus  Julius)^  while  the  cli- 
mate was  rendered  salubrious  by  the 
dearing  of  the  woods. 

An  memorem  portus,  Lucrinpque  addita  clans- 

tra, 
Atque  indignatum  magnis  stridoribus  sequor; 
Julia  qua  ponto  longe  sonat  unda  refuso ; 
Tyrrhenusque  fretis  immittitur  sestus  Avemls? 

Qeorg.  n.  161. 

The  port  was  so  large  that  the  whole 
Boman  fleet  could  manoeuvre  in  its 
double  basin.  Strabo,  however,  says 
that  Avemus  was  not  much  used,  as 
the  Lucrine  was  found  large  enough  for 
the  purposes  of  the  fleet,  and  was  more 
convenient  fr^m  its  proximity  to  the 
sea.  On  these  lakes  Agrippa  gave  a 
representation  of  the  battle  of  Acti- 
xaxi,  in  the  presence  of  Augustus. 
^Jie  codhIm  ana  the  piers  at  the  en- 


trance from  the  sea  were  in  a  per- 
fect state  at  the  commencement  of 
the  16th  cent. ;  but  the  eruption  of 
Monte  Nuovo  in  1538  destroyed  the 
communication,  filled  up  half  the  Lu- 
crine, and  caused  so  great  an  altera- 
tion in  the  relative  level  of  the  sea  and 
land  that  the  port  disappeared.  The 
tract  between  the  lakes  is  now  over- 
grown with  myrtles  and  brushwood; 
but  in  some  places  not  covered  with 
earth  and  sand,  masses  of  masonry  are 
visible,  in  which  we  still  see  the  holes  for 
the  rings  by  which  the  ships  were  moored. 
Nero  is  said  to  have  projected  a  canal 
for  ships  from  Avemus  to  the  Tiber,  a 
distance  exceeding  150  m.  The  en- 
gineers of  the  work  were  Celer  and 
Severus,  but  the  only  portion  which 
they  completed  was  that  now  called 
the  Loffo  di  lAcola^  and  there,  as  Ta- 
citus remarks,  manent  vestigia  irritce 
spei.  The  Lake  of  Avemus  was  con- 
sidered by  the  ancients  to  be  unfa- 
thomable. Aristotle  describes  it  as  of 
immense  depth,  and  Vibius  Sequester 
says  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  the 
bottom.  Many  plans  had  been  de- 
vised at  different  times  since  the  eleva- 
tion of  Monte  Nuovo,  for  re-establishing 
the  Portus  Julius,  and  converting  the 
Lake  of  Avemus  into  a  great  wet  dock, 
or  harbour ;  but  it  was  only  in  1858 
that  the  necessary  works  were  com- 
menced. Li  his  desire  to  place  his  navy 
in  a  safer  position  from  attack  than  at 
Naples,  Ferdinand  II.,  adopting  a  plan 
devised  during  the  French  occupation 
of  Italy,  commenced  excavating  two 
canals  from  the  Bay  of  Baise  to  the  Iftke. 
One  of  these,  destined  for  ships  of  the 
largest  tonnage,  was  to  have  been  28 
feet  deep,  and  to  run  along  the  western 
side  of  the  valley  at  the  base  of  the  hills 
which  contain  the  Baths  of  TritoU; 
the  other,  of  smaller  dimensions,  and 
nearly  parallel  to  the  former,  to  skirt  the 
base  of  Monte  Nuovo.  After  having 
expended  large  sums  during  two  years 
in  this  undertaking  the  works  were 
abandoned. 

Orotta  OiuUa,  conunonly  called  the 
Cave  of  the  SibyL — (Torches  are  neces- 
sary for  the  examination  of  thia  grotto : 
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the  local  guides  will  supply  them  for  1 
franc.)  When  Agrippa  constructed  the 
Portus  Julius,  he  employed  Cocceius  to 
excavate  two  tunnels,  to  communicate 
between  the  new  port  and  the  cities 
of  CumsB  and  Bai^e.  Virgil  speaks  of 
three  caverns ;  the  first,  by  which  he 
makes  the  Sibyl  conduct  JEucm  from 
CumsB  to  the  spot  where  he  has  to  offer 
his  sacrifice  to  the  infernal  deities ;  the 
second,  which  they  traverse  to  reach 
the  borders  of  the  Acheron ;  the  third, 
with  its  "  himdred  mouths,'*  where  the 
Sibyl  pronounced  her  oracles.  It  is 
possible  that  the  first  two  may  have 
been  suggested  to  the  poet  by  the 
tunnels  of  Agrippa,  the  one  leading 
from  Cumce  to  Avemus,  the  other  from 
Avemus  to  the  Lucrine.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  of  the  objects  now 
around  suggested  to  the  poet  the 
general  features  of  the  scene  as  he  ima- 
gined it  to  have  been  a  thousand  years 
before  he  vnrote;  but  it  is  surely  de- 
structive of  all  poetry  to  attempt  to 
make  the  supernatural  creations  of 
the  6th  book  of  the  -^neid  a  topogra- 
phical description  of  the  district.  The 
tunnel  called  OroUa  deUa  Sibilla  is 
that  which  led  from  Avemus  to  the 
sea-shore  on  the  road  to  Baise.  The 
entrance  is  in  the  cliff  on  the  S.  margin 
of  the  lake,  under  a  brick  arch,  lead- 
ing into  a  long  damp  passage  which 
was  lighted  by  vertical  spiracula  or 
air-holes.  The  tunnel  is  cut  through 
a  hiU  of  tufa,  and  the  sides  and  roof 
in  many  places  have  been  strengthened 
with  reticulated  masonry  and  brick- 
work. About  midway  between  the  two 
lakes  is  a  narrow  passage  on  the  rt. 
leading  to  a  small  square  chamber 
in  which,  if  we  are  to  beHeve  the  local 
antiquaries,  were  the  Fauces  Ord,  Near 
this  is  another  with  traces  of  a  mo- 
saic pavement,  some  vestiges  of  mo- 
saics on  the  wall,  and  two  recesses, 
the  whole  arrangement  clearly  proving 
that  it  was  a  warm  bath.  The  floor  is 
covered  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  with 
tepid  water  which  springs  out  in  one 
of  the  adjoining  chambers.  This  is 
called  by  the  ciceroni  the  £ath  of  the 
Sibyl;    the   traveller   is  carried  into 


it  on  the  back  of  the  guide.  An 
opening  near  this,  now  closed  up,  has 
been  called  one  of  the  secret  doors 
of  the  Sibyl ;  in  all  probabiUty  it  led 
into  another  chamber.  The  second  tun- 
nel is  in  the  cHff  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
lake ;  it  is  accessible  only  for  a  short 
distance,  and  as  it  presents  no  features 
of  interest  it  is  seldom  explored.  Its 
direction,  however,  leaves  no  doubt  that 
it  was  the  ancient  subterranean  com- 
munication between  the  shores  of  the 
lake  and  Cumee  (see  p.  336). 

Baths,  commonly  called  the  Temple 
of  Apollo.  This  ruin  forms  a  conspi- 
cuous object  on  the  E.  of  the  lake. 
It  is  an  extensive  ruin,  octangular 
externally  and  circular  within,  and 
about  100  feet  in  diameter.  It  has 
windows  in  the  upper  part,  several 
chambers  in  the  rear,  and  others  at 
the  side,  one  of  which  has  a  vaulted 
roof  with  a  large  aperture  in  the  centre. 
The  form  of  this  chamber  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  whole  building 
show  that  it  was  a  thermal  establish- 
ment of  considerable  magnificence.  Yet 
it  has  been  called,  at  yarious  times, 
the  Temple  of  Hecate,  of  Mercury,  of 
Pluto,  of  Juno,  of  Neptune,  and  lastly 
of  Apollo.  In  one  of  the  rooms  there 
is  stiU  a  mineral  spring  called  the  Acqva 
Capona, 

Lake  Ltiosikus,  from,  which  the 
Boman  epicures  derived  their  chief 
supplies  of  oysters,  situated  between 
Avemus  and  the  sea,  and  between 
Monte  Nuovo  and  the  hills  of  Baise, 
was  half  filled  up  by  the  eruption  of 
Monte  Nuovo.  It  was  protected  from 
the  sea  by  a  broad  mole  or  dyke  of  so 
remote  antiquity  that  Hercules  was 
said  to  have  constructed  it  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  oxen  of  Ge- 
ryon  across  the  mareh  which  in  ancient 
times  lay  between  it  and  the  sea.  It 
appears  from  Diodorus  to  have  borne 
in  his  time  the  name  of  the  Via  Ser- 
culea;  the  epithet  vendihilis  given  to 
it  by  Cicero  was  applied  in  reference 
to  the  parties  who  farmed  the  lucra- 
tive fisheries  of  the  lake.  From  a 
very  early  period  tha  ^V<e^  ^-'^^ksc^  Vi 
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have  suffered  from  tlie  enoroschlDentB 
of  the  KB.  ServiuB  states  that  the 
ojatar-merchants  induced  Julius  CeeBar 
to  Btrengthen  it  hy  piles;  uud  Sli'iibo 
telld  ua  tliat  Agrijipn  repnirod  it  wlion 
lie  CDDB  tructed  the  port.  Cusiiodorus 
rocordfl  that  it  was  ngain  repaired 
bj  Theodoi'ic  in  the  6th  cent.  The 
eruption  of  Monte  Nuoto  destroyed  il 
ooQsidenible  part  of  it,  but  it  muy  be 
trtoed  mnJer  water  at  the  present  time 
for  Jienrlj  250  paoes.  Near  this  sub- 
merged road  roaj  bo  soon  also  beneath 
the  Ben.  coiiBidei'able  roinains   of    the 


tiool  records  of  Poixucli  during  the 
middle  ages  these  remahis  are  called 
Saxa  JFainosa,  whence  tlicir  prctcnl 
name  of  Paiaoie  ie  deriTed.  The  lake  ii 
now  a  nnrrow  raarsh,  filled  nith  reoda 
The  ojsters  coinmemcirated  bj  Cican 
under  the  name  of  Lvcfiiieiuea,  end 
the  musselB  uhicli  Horace  prcfam 
the  Murex  of  Baias,  no  loiigoi-  eiiat,  but 
a  much  more  proStable  fieherr  has  been 
established,  that  of  gre;  muilct  and  sea 
basse  or  Spigola  (Perua  Labrai),  which 
producea  to  the  present  owner,  who  re- 
joieei  in  the  cUaaioal  niraie  of  Pollio,  on 
aLimual  income  it  ii  auid  of  4O0U  ducatti. 


Oatrea  QruDis,  Xiiena  aiiugtur  ecbuJ. 

Sagni  di  Triloli. — After  crossing  the 
narrtnr  atrip  wliioh  soparntaa  tlio  Luorina 
Lake  from  the  sea,  we  arriFB  at  theao 
hatha  j  one  of  those  deaoribcd  bj  Pliny 
under  the  namo  of  Poiideana,  from 
Posidea,  a  Ireedman  of  Clnudiua.  Thdr 
present  name  is  aupposed  to  comme- 
moraW  the  roputalion  of  the  waters 
in  the  enro  of  tertian  ague,  tjhthIo!, 
Onlj  a  part  of  the  existing  building  ia 
ancient.  The  principal  hnll  has  a 
vaulted  roof  16  fl.  high,  with  stucco 
ornaments.  Close  bj  this  building, 
higher  up  the  side  of  the  liill,  op- 
proBched  by  a  path,  are  the 

fflu/i!  di  !ferone.—A  long,  nai-row,  and 
'uk  mtsage,  excacnted  iu  the  rock  of 
?  JuB  ta^  »t  ietvt  H  ancient  u  &>• 


temperature  of  182^  Fahr.  That  they 
were  in  great  repute  with  tlie  Romans, 
Maftial's  remark  is  a  proof:— 


Qaiil  tliennli  t 


eforvi 


It  is  a  common  practice  for  visitors  to 
send  down  to  the  springs  to  boil  eggs 
a  poor  man  who  is  always  there  ready 
to  go  for  a  trifle,  and  whOi  returns 
melting  and  panting.  In  the  ITth 
cent,  buildings  were  erected  on  the  liill 
for  the  purpose  of  employing  the  steam 
from  these  weils  in  the  cut«  of  rheu- 
matic patients  trom  the  hospitals. 


NdIIus  Id  orbs  slnoi  B»U>  mlncet  tmcsnls. 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than  18  can- 
turiea,  the  praise  bestowed  by  Horace 
on  the  Bay  of  Baiie  is  still  juBtified. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  approach  to  it  &om  the  side  of  the 
Lucrine  Lake.  The  hills  which  bouuii 
the  gulf  on  the  W.,  and  terminate  in  the 
promontory  of  Misenuni,  descend  into 
the  sea  in  escarpments,  on  the  extreme 

gint   of  one  of  which  the  Castle  of 
is  toners   abare   the  beach.    The 
shore  of  the  bay,  narrowed  by  theae 

Jrecipices  into  a  mere  atrip  of  soil,  ex- 
ibita  the  effccta  of  volcanic  action  in 
changing  the  relative  level  of  sea  and 
land.  When  the  patricians  ot  Rome 
crowded  to  these  shores,  and  every 
nook  had  been  appropriated  foe  the 
erection  of  their  villas,  it  became  necoa- 
aary  to  supply  the  deficiency  ot  room 
upon  the  land  by  building  into  the  lea 
itself. 

Ta  Bccanda  mannora 
Ijicaa  Biib  Jpdum  funns.  et  scpalchrl 

MariHitie  Bails  olntrcptnUa  nrgu 
SuDuDSveie  litlors, 
Panini  Inciiplas  contlnente  ripi. 

Hoa.  Od.  u.  ivii,  1», 

These  eubatmotiona  are  now  under 
the  sea,  fllUng  t^  ibores  with  nuiu, 
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wliich  have  impiured  the  ukfety  of  the 
BQcliorage.  Euiuinliig  the  ooHBt  fron: 
a  boat,  we  sball  »ee  maiij  benvath  tbt 
water ;  and  in  one  plaw  we  pass  ovei 
a  pav&d  road  ^hioh  advanoca  moro  than 
200  it.  into  the  set. 

The  whole  raojfo  of  MUb  endosing  the 
bay,  to  their  very  siimiDit,  ace  curered 
with  cmiubling  wall^  Bubterrouean  paa- 
sages  and  chanibera,  iugssbb  of  brieli- 
tfork,  mosaio  pavamenta,  and  ruioB  of 
every  variDty  and  deacription,  which 
are  pnrtlj  ovepgrown  bj  broBhmood 
tliat  ooiiceale  them  from  tho  superQciul 
ohserrer,  but  whioh  ayidonce  tlio  i 
cient  magQiScenco  and  luxury  of 
plnce  which  hiatonatiii  and  poets  hi 
delighted  to  reoord  vrith  praise.  ^ 
End  no  mention  of  Baice  in  early 
times,  but  ita  port,  whieh  wae  eel 
brat«d  from  a  I'smote  period,  is  said 
have  deriTed  it>  name  from  Bains,  the 
pilot  of  ClyBSfls,  who  waa  buried  there. 
Saiee  had  increased  bo  much  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberina,  that  it  wB»  the  moat 
flourishingwatoriiig'.placeio  Italy ;  but 
at  every  perioil  ot  ita  connexion  with 
Eome,  from  the  tune  of  the  K^niUiu  to 
tlio  fall  of  the  Empire,  it  waa  pre-emi- 
nent among  the  ItaGon  I'itics  for  the  die- 
aoluteoeas  ot  ita  morala.  Clodiua  re- 
proved Cicero  for  hia  nltBchment  to  so 
depraTod  a  spot  j  and  Cicero  himsElt^  in 
his  oration  for  Csliua  (it.  35),  deaoribes 
it  in  tei'ma  which  attest  the  juitice 
of  the  reproof,  AcBusatores  quidem  liii- 
dina,  amoret,  adaUeria,  Saiaa,  aclaa. 
convivia,  eot>aiiiatioaBa,ca»tut,  ttympko- 
niat,  Hasigia  JatrlmU.  Seneea  oalls  it 
the  dineraorinm  of  vicea,  and  gives  ua 
an  idea  of  what  one  aaw  in  bis  tLniea ; — 
Kabitatunm  lu  jMifiu  vnqiiam  Jviite 
in  Utiea  Caioaem,  Ml  pralemaviganttt 
adulltraa  dimimeTaret,  el  ad^icerel  lot 
genera  cgtaliartiin  variis  eoloribue  pieta, 
el  JUtUaitUtn  lata  lacv  (Lucrinuj)  ro- 
tam,  vt  audirtl  eanenCiam  noolitrHa 
conmliaf  Proportiuj  warns  Ointhia  of 
the  perila  which  it  preaeute,  aud  urges 
her  to  fly  from  the  temptation  i — 
Td  moto  qnim  prlmam  somiptu  deECn  Bcjtt  i 

Hultli  im  dnliunt  Uun  dlulilLum, 
IJtom,  n^m  fumuit  cai 

Ah  petuat  Btjm,  «l 


luami : 


I 


Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  N'ero,  given  an 
account  of  the  danuuig-girls,  who  d^ 
rived  from  the  city  the  name  oiAnilm- 
bttja,  aud  of  whose  midnight  orgies  tha 
caves  along  the  ahore  wcra  the  imlial- 
lowed  sitee.  Martial  JearribB*  the 
Roman  matrons  aa  arriving  at  Bain 
with  the  reputation  of  Penebpe  and 
leaving  it  with  lliat  of  Helen — iVna- 
/ufB  oesii,  abit  Heleae.  CasaiodoruB 
has  preserved  a  letter  of  Alalia,  which 
ahowa  that  Bai^  maintained  thia  cha- 
racter in  the  Stli  cent. ;  and  eren  in 
the  15th  Pontajius  fella  us  that,  wheu 
tlie  ladies  of  Haplea  rasortcd  to  it  as  a 
watering-place,  it  waa  the  ruin  of  old 
and  young. 

Tile  dimato  of  the  city  does  not  ap- 
pifar  to  have  been  h^lthj  during  the 
whole  year.  A  paasage  in  one  of 
Cicero'a  letters  to  AttieoB,  axpressing 
Burpriae  at  the  long  sojourn  made  by 
Dolabella  in  the  city,  Icnvoa  little  doubt 
tliat  it  waa  unliDoItby  in  the  summer. 
But  aJler  Avemiia  and  the  Lucrine  lind 
been  cleared  of  wood  and  opened  to 
the  sea,  it  is  possible  that  the  climate 
of  the  coaat  may  have  improTod  ;  and 
the  praiae  bestuwod  on  the  plaoe  by 
later  poets  may  be  regarded  ait  a  con- 
frmation  of  this  coojeBture.  Of  the 
villae  of  Cffisar,  Craaaua,  Cato  of  Utioa, 
Lucullus,  Pompcy,  Sylla,  Uomitian, 
and  other  great  names  of  antiquilj,  not 
a  trace  ramaina.  There  are  maases  of 
mine  in  abundance  to  which  illustrious 
names  have  been  applied,  but  neitlier 
inscriptions  nor  coiiia  have  been  found 
to  ,juBtif  J  thia  nomcnclatiuB  of  tlie  onti- 
quariea.  The  7'i^of PifowaathDecene 
of  the  celebrated  conspiracy  againat 
Nero  in  which  Seneca  and  Luean  took 
part.  Nero wasalrequeotguestntPitD'a 
viUa,  and  the  conapirators  weronniioufl 
to  assassinate  him  at  table,  but  Pisa 
refused  to  allow  such  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  hospitality.  Before  any  other 
plan  had  betn  armnged,  Piso  waa  be- 
trayed by  one  of  his  own  frccdmen, 
and,  to  save  himself  from  a  worse  fato, 
he  put  liimself  to  death  by  opening  hia 
veins  ui  a  bath.  Hadrian  had  talcen 
up  bis  residence  at  Baisforthe  mineral 
wfttuv,  but,  ■•  thej  loiled  to  git^  him 
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any  relief,  he  starved  himself  to  death, 
and  desired  to  have  it  recorded  on  his 
tomb  that  the  doctors  had  killed  him ! 
His  Adieu  to  his  Soul,  Animula  va- 
gula^  hlandula — ^famihar  to  every  scho- 
lar— was  written  at  Baise.  After  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire,  Baise  rapidly  de- 
clined. In  the  8th  cent,  it  was  ravaged 
by  the  Saracens,  butlt  was  still  inhabited 
in  the  time  of  Petrarch  and  Boccac- 
cio, and  was  the  favourite  watering- 
Elace  of  Queen  Joanna,  of  Kings  Ladis- 
lus  and  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon.  .  At 
the  commencement  of  the  16th  cent., 
during  the  wars  between  Louis  XII.  of 
France  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
Baia)  was  finally  deserted  by  its  inhabit- 
ants, who  migrated  to  Naples.  Don 
Pedro  di  Toledo,  in  erecting  a  castle  on 
the  promontory,  on  the  site  of  one 
previously  built  by  Alfonso  II.,  de- 
stroyed everything  in  the  deserted  city 
which  he  could  make  available  as  build- 
ing materials.  For  the  convenience  of 
the  shipping  there  is  a  small  lighthouse 
on  the  point  below  the  castle. 

Baths. — In  the  l7th  cent.,  before  the 
true  character  of  Koman  ruins  was  un- 
derstood, every  building  of  any  size 
was  called  a  temple.  Thus  the  three 
larger  ruins  at  Baise,  which  evidently 
formed  the  halls  of  magnificent  baths 
belonging  to  some  of  the  numerous 
villas  on  this  coast,  have  been  desig- 
nated by  the  names  of  three  divinities. 
The  first  of  these  halls,  near  the  modem 
harbour,  called  the  Temple  of  Venus, 
is  octagonal  externally,  having  at  the 
angles  coupled  pilasters,  which  still 
contain  the  terra-cotta  tubes  for  the 
passage  of  the  water.  The  interior 
is  circular,  with  eight  windows  and 
niches,  like  those  we  have  noticed  in 
the  similar  structure  on  the  banks  of 
Avemus.  The  roof  was  vaulted.  Three 
chambers  beneath  the  floor  were  proba- 
bly the  bath-rooms.  One  of  these  apart- 
ments is  lighted  by  a  square  aperture  in 
the  roof.  In  the  rear  of  the  building  are 
the  remains  of  stairs,  showing  that  it 
had  a  second  sto^,  the  rooms  for  the 
stoves,  the  covered  reservoirs  for  water, 
&c.  The  second  hall,  which  bears  the 
jiame  of  the  Tewj^le  of  Mercury^  and 


I 


is  called  by  the  peasantry  the  Truglio^ 
is  a  large  circular  chamber  with  a 
vaulted  roof,  having  a  circular  aperture 
in  the  centre  for  the  admission  of  light, 
and  square  holes  in  other  parts  of  the 
vault  for  the  regulation  of  the  tempe- 
rature. In  the  walls  are  four  large 
arched  niches.  The  remains  of  con- 
duits and  channels  for  water  found 
am'ong  the  foundations  leave  little 
doubt  that  it  was  a  bath.  From  the 
circular  form  and  construction  of  the 
building  it  is  a  whispering  chamber. 
The  tlurd  hall,  called  the  Temple  of 
Diana,  is  an  octagonal  building  of  great 
size,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  walls  and  vaulted  roof  have  dis- 
appeared. The  interior  was  circular, 
with  four  niches  in  the  sides.  The 
remains  of  an  aqueduct,  a  calidarium, 
and  subterranean  galleries,  sufficiently 
show  the  character  of  the  ruin. 

Bacoliy  a  village  beyond  the  Castle 
of  Baise,  facing  Misenum,  is  interesting 
only  as  having  preserved  its  Boman 
name  of  Bauli,  which,  however,  must 
have  been  lower  down,  and  close  to  the 
shore,  judging  from  the  expression  used 
by  Silius  Italicus : — 

Et  Herculeos  videt  tpso  in  litwt  Banlos. 

xn.  156. 

On  the  coast  below  this  village,  called 
the  Bay  of  Baoli,  separated  by  the 
castle  nrom  that  of  Baise,  are  some 
ruins. 

Theatre,  formerly  called  the  Tomb  of 
Julia  Agrippina,  a  semicircular  cor- 
ridor with  a  vaulted  roof  and  four  large 
niches  in  its  outer  wall,  and  a  long  pas- 
sage which  runs  back  into  the  hill. 
Beautiful  stucco  reliefs  and  other  orna- 
ments, and  fragments  of  paintings  and 
inscriptions  were  visible  before  the  wall 
was  blackened  by  the  torches  of  the 
guides.  The  remains  of  steps  and  the 
outer  wall  in  the  ground  above  the  cor- 
ridor, for  the  support  of  the  seats, 
prove  that  the  building  is  a  portion  of 
a  small  theatre.  Further  evidence 
against  its  being  the  tomb  of  Agrippina 
is  supplied  by  Tacitus,  Cremaia  est 
node  eadem,  conviviali  lectOf  et  exequiis 
vilibwf,  neque^  dum  Nero  rerum  potie- 
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hatur,  congesta  aut  clausa  humus,  Mox 
domesticorum  cur  a  levem  tumulum  ac- 
cepit^  viam  Miseni  propter^  et  villam 
Ccssaris  Dictatoris,  qua  suhjectos  sinus 
editisslma  prospectat.  The  words  viam 
Miseni  prove  that  the  site  of  the  tomb 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  cemetery 
which  lined  the  road  leading  to  that 
city,  and  of  which  we  still  see  nume- 
rous remains  at  the  spot  called  Mer- 
cato  di  SahatOy  though  the  principal 
tombs  are  now  so  covered  by  the  hovels 
of  fishermen,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
examine  them  satisfactorily. 

Villa  of  Hortenmts, — The  most  ex- 
tensive ruins  on  the  Bay  of  Baoli  have 
been  identified,  with  considerable  pro- 
babihty,  with  the  villa  of  Hortensius. 
They  must  be  examined  in  a  boat, 
being  now  for  the  most  part  under 
water,  as  are  also  the  spacious  cham- 
bers supposed  to  be  the  ponds  of  his 
mursense  which  were  celebrated  by  Cicero, 
Pliny  the  naturalist,  and  Yarro.  The 
attachment  of  Hortensius  to  his  fish, 
of  which  we  have  a  proof  in  his  remark 
that  he  would  rather  lose  two  muli 
from  his  chariot  than  two  mulli  from 
his  ponds,  appears  to  have  descended 
to  the  subsequent  possessor  of  the  villa, 
Antonia,  the  wife  of  Drusus.  Pliny 
tells  us  that  she  was  so  fond  of  one  of 
the  mureense,  that  she  had  gold  ear- 
rings made  for  it,  a  sight,  he  adds, 
wliich  brought  many  visitors  to  Bauli, 
cujus  propter  famam  nonnulli  JBaulos 
mdere  concupiverunt.  In  this  villa 
Nero  is  supposed  to  have  plotted  the 
death  of  his  mother.  When  the  at- 
tempt to  drown  her,  in  her  passage 
from  Bauli  to  Baiee,  failed  by  her  having 
been  rescued  by  a  small  boat,  she  re- 
tired to  her  own  villa  near  the  Lucrine 
lake,  where  the  matricide  was  com- 
mitted on  the  same  night  as  she  lay  in 
her  bed. 

Tlie  Villa  of  Julius  Ccesa^y  accord- 
ing to  Seneca  and  Tacitus,  had  the  ap- 
pearance uf  a  castle,  and  was  situated  on 
a  hill  commanding  an  extensive  view. 
It  became  the  property  of  Augustus, 
and  was  the  residence  of  Octavia  after 
the  death  of  her  second  husband  Mark 


Antony,  and  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
her  son,  the  young  Marcellus.  It  was 
here  also  that  Virgil  recited  the  memo- 
rable lines  of  the  6th  Book  of  the 
.^neid,  ending  with  Tu  Marcellus  eriSf 
which  have  invested  the  memory  of  the 
young  prince  with  eternal  interest.  It 
is  impossible  to  identify  the  precise  spot 
of  this  villa,  but  Chaupy  and  some 
recent  antiquaries  suppose  it  to  be 
pointed  out  by  the  ruins  now  called  the 
Cento  Camerelle,  or  Carceri  di  Nerone, 
an  extensive  subterranean  building  of 
reticulated  masonry,  the  use  of  which 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined. 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  vaulted 
chambers,  separated  by  pilasters,  which, 
from  their  intricacy,  have  sometimes 
been  called  the  Labyrinth,  The  two 
largest  pilasters  at  the  end  are  built 
obUquely  on  one  side.  Behind  them  is 
a  stair  loiding  to  the  ground-floor,  which 
consists  of  long  narrow  passages  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  H,  with  the  intersect- 
ing line  prolonged  on  one  side.  Some 
calcareous  deposits  on  the  walls,  and 
their  sloping  from  the  sides  towards 
the  centre,  prove  that  they  were  reser- 
voirs for  water ;  which  served,  perhaps, 
as  substructions  of  Csescur's  villa. 

^Piscina  MirabiliSf  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  between  the  village  of  Bacoli 
and  the  Mare  Morto,  and  a  few  hun- 
dred yds.  S.  of  the  former,  is  a  Eoman 
reservoir,  excavated  •in  the  massive  tufa 
of  the  hill,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
water  brought  by  the  Julian  aqueduct 
from  Serino  in  the  Principato  Ultra,  a 
distance  of  about  50  m.  It  is  in  good 
preservation,  firm  and  massive  as  on 
the  day  when  it  first  supplied  water 
to  the  Boman  fleet  18  centuries  ago. 
It  is  220  ft.  long  and  83  ft.  broad, 
with  a  vaidted  roof  of  massive  ma- 
sonry, supported  by  48  large  cruciform 
pilasters,  arranged  in  regular  lines 
of  12  each,  and  forming  5  distinct 
galleries  or  enlongated  compartments. 
It  is  entered  at  the  two  extremities 
by  stairs  of  40  steps  each,  one  of 
which  has  been  repaired  and  made 
accessible.  In  the  middle  of  the  pis- 
cina is  a  depression,  or  sink,  extending 
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nearly  from  wull  to  wall,  fnr  collect- 
ing the  sediment  from  tlis  water. 
Ihe  roof  is  perfarated  bj  square  aper- 
tures, which  probably  Berved  for  yen- 
tikting  the  interior.    'I'ba  naila  and 

SQaat^a  are  cOTCred  with  a  calcareous 
epobit  as  high  as  the  spring  of  the 
archee,  produced  from  tho  water  which 
contained  it  in  eolutioQ.  The  ti 
of  the  Julian,  aqueduct  eutBitng  the 
Pisoino  Mirabilia  may  be  seen 
to  the  entranco  hy  which  the  vi 
descends  into  it.  It  is  remartable 
that  a  work  of  so  much  labour  and 
iugcuuity  lias  not  been  mentioned  by 
any  Roman  writer.  Wb  are,  thEucfore, 
left  entirely  in  doubt  aa  to  the  period 
of  its  coQStruotion.  Winckelmanu  " " 
garded  it  as  the  work  of  Agrippa. 
-itaa  probably  placed  on  tliin  hill  in  order 
to  be  near  Misenum,  which  was  a  fa- 
Tourite  n'udezvoua  of  tho  Roman  Seet. 

'Filla  of  Cornelia.— Ceeiian  ruins  on 
then arrovi'tongueof  tufa  called  thePun 'a 
di  Penaata,  the  N.  point  of  the  Partus 
Jfueni,  arE  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  Tilla  o!  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of 
Sciplb  Africanus,  and  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi.  Scotli  and  Da  Jorio, 
howcvor,  are  inclined  to  place  it  on 
tho  Monte  di  Procida  (on  tho  W. 
nido  of  the  Mare  Morto),  where  there 
are  several  ruins  and  ancient  snbstnic- 
tiona.  This  villa  had  belonged  to 
Marii;s,  whose  heir^sold  it  to  Cornelia 
JorTS.OOO  denarii  (a42at).  SherBtusd 
to  it  in  her  old  ago,  to  die,  like  her 
iather,  in  Toiuntar?  eiile.  At  her 
death  it  was  purchased  by  Lucullua, 
who  had  another  yilla  on  the  llill  of 
Misannm.  The  Fusla  di  Fettnaia  was 
perforated  by  Augustus,  or  more  pro- 
bably by  Agrippa,  with  two  tunnels 
ratonding  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  in 
order  to  create  a  currant,  and  ao  prevent 
acoumiilotiona  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of 
the  port.  The  entrance  was  proleotod 
by  an  open  mole  which  rested  on  5  piers, 
and  u-aa  thrown  out  from  the  PuntB  di 
Misuno  o[ipoaite  the  Pnnta  di  Pennata, 
the  eutrauee  being  between  the  latter 
point  and  the  last  of  these  piers.  Three 
^ian  iOMy  »tiU  be  aeen  uodo?  ivttl 


Mare  Morto. — The  Port  of  M  iaenum, 
of  which  we  have  just  described  the 
cntranBc,  was  formed  by  Augustus, 
OQ  the  plans  of  Agrippa,  It  was  de- 
signed to  be  the  station  of  the  Roman 
fleet  in  the  Hcditerranean,  aa  Ravenna 
was  in  the  Adi'iatic.  It  consisted  of  a 
triple  basin,  the  first  and  second  of 
which  were  separated  b-  *■■" 
land  calleil  the  Far>u>,  o 
shore,  which  ia  perforated  by  tunnels 
for  the  paaaoge  of  the  currents ;  the 
third  or  inner  baain  is  that  which,  ia 
known  as  the  Mare  Morto.  This  basin 
is  now  separated  from  the  outer  ones 
by  a  causeway  of  recent  construction, 
wliich  hasJuppIanted  the  bridge  thrown 
across  the  atc^t  by  Flnvius  Marianus, 
a  prefect,  in  the  reign  oC  Antonuius 
Pius.  This  unseientiEo  contrivance  has 
destroyed  tho  harbour  bj  cuufiing  it  to 
shallow,  and  has  reduced  the  Mare 
Morto  itaelf  to  a  mare  lagoon  ivherc 
groat  numbers  of  fish  are  caught.  It 
was  in  the  Porlua  Miseni  that  the 
conference  took  place  between  Augus- 
tus, Antony,  and  the  younger  Pom- 
pi^.  Plutarrb  t«lls  us  that  when  the 
two  triumvirs  went  unarmed  on  board 
Pompej's  ship  to  arrange  the  parti- 
tion of  the  empire,  Menas,  the  aihniral 
of  tho  fieet,  ual^ed  Pompey  if  he  should 
cut  the  cables  and  make  him  master, 
"not  only  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  hut 
of  tho  wliolo  Roman  empire."  "You 
should  hare  dona  it,  Menas."  was  the 
answer,  "without  asking  me.  Let  us 
now  bo  content  with  our  present  fortune, 
for  1  know  not  what  it  is  to  violate  ray 
pledged  word."  The  port  continued 
to  be  the  principal  naval  arsenal  of 
Rome  down  to  the  time  of  Titus,  when 
the  dder  Plby  WM  admiral  of  the  fleet. 


ESCUR810HB  FROU  N 
MlSEHTTM. — CrOSMUg    the    l»U8flW»J  i 

'  ■  '  "  lentBajofMise- 

0,  and  afler  paGG- 
n  for  obtaming 
Bait  by  natural  er^wmtion,  we  reach 
the  lofty  promontory  whith  forms  the 
W.  bouQ(&ry  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples, 
nnd  trhose  pyramidal  form  makea  it  ao 
conspieuous  an  object  from  all  parts 
of  iti  8hor«a.  The  promontory  itself 
Btill  justifies  the  prophecy  of  Virgil,  in 
tbe  passage  whioli  describes  it  as  the 
burialpiace  of  the  trumpeter  of  Hector 
and  ^neaa  :— 


le  npnlcnnn 


Tlie  city  of  Misenum,  although  made 
a  Roman  colony  by  iuguBtua,  must 
have  been  very  small.  The  narrow 
limits  of  the  locality,  and  the  patrician 
villas  which  ocoapied  so  considerable 
a  portion  of  it,  must  have  barred 
ita  eitension.  It  is  probable  that 
it  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  oiGoers 
of  ths  flwt,  and  consisted  of  the 
establishments  of  a  naval  arsenal. 
Tlie  Little  vUlage  of  Miseno,  or  Casa- 
luce,  ia  Buppo»d  to  occupy  the  site 
of  tlie  naval  suburb.  De  Jorio  and 
Scotti,  and  other  local  antiquaries, 
maintain  that  the  anciorit  pcumuiilury 
of  Miaenum  i»  the  modem  Monte  di 
PrODida,  and  thDL  I  he  conaideruble  ruins 
which  are  still  visible  at  tbe  Toire  di 
C/ippeUa,  on  the  road  from  the  More 
Alorto  to  Lake  Fui^aro,  mark  tlio  situii- 
tion  of  the  principal  edifices  of  tbe  city. 
Wherever  the  city  of  Miaenum  may  have 
stood,  it  appears  from  eeclesiaiticBl  re- 
cordstohavebeentolerahlyperfcBtaa  late 
as  the  9th  oenty,,  wlion  it  was  the  scat  of 
n  biahop  in  connexion  with  Cumte ;  in 
836  it  was  Backed  by  tbe  Lombards, 
and  in  BOO  waa  utterly  destroyed  b; 
tbe  Saracens.    The  first  of  the  existing 

The  Tieaire,  near  the  little  point  of 
land  called  il  Ibrno.  Of  this  buildmg 
tlie  greater  part  ia  buried  beneath  the 

soil,  the  only  portuuu  now  ruible  Iwiiig 


a  rori'idor  and  the  subterranean  paas- 
:ii><!  v,liich  communicated  with  tbe  port, 
ill  >.iriIiT,  perhaps,  to  give  the  sailors  an 
tiisj  ncceas  to  the  interior. 

T)ii'  ViUa  of  Lueullut,  placed  by 
soirii*  antiquaries  on  a  high  ground 
I'liciiig  the  promontory  of  Misenom, 
wlii'iT  travellers  often  go  to  enjoy  the 
[iiiii  view  after  having  seen  the  Piacina 
Miiiiiiilifl;  and  by  othera  on  the  pro- 
iiHiiiiory  itaelf,  where  aome  ruins  are 
si  ill  visible  on  the  summit,  is  described 
by  I'luedrufl  aa  occupying  so  com- 
iiinndiag  a  position  on  the  promontory 
(hut  il  enjoyed  a  view  of  both  seas  i — 
Hbqiitu  qunm,  petena  KeapoUiD, 


It  became  subsequently  the  FUla 
llisr-aeari*  of  Tiberius,  who  died  within 
.9  wiills,  suffocated  by  Macro,  the 
iiphiinof  his  pnetorisns.  It  was  after- 
■iwih  the  property  and  reaidence  of 

The  OraUa  IMagonara,  in  the  aide 
f  1  liii  promontory  which  faces  the 
.liiiuiof  Frocida,isa!ang  subterranean 


B  passage, 


with  a  vaalted 


vout'  resting  on  12  pilasters,  and  o 
tiiiuiiiij  5  galleries.  The  object  of  its 
CDiislruotion  haa  not  been  satisfactorily 
determined.  By  some  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  reservoir  for  water ;  and 
b;  otbers  a  magaime  for  the  fleet. 
In  one  part  of  it  is  a  stream  of  freah 
water,  supposed  to  come  from  some 
Bubtprranean  aqueduct,  or  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  Temple  of  the 
Kyniphs  which  Domitian  la  recorded 
OS  having  ei«ctud  in  its  neighbourhood. 
On  (he  eitremity  of  the  promontory 
is  a  lighthouse. 

Tlie  Jfiiiwo/a.  —  Tlie  long  narrow 
strip  of  beacli,  which  connects  the  pro- 
niDrlory  of  Misenum,  with  the  Monte  di 
l'i-<pi-iil8,and  Bcparatea  the  Mare  Morio 
fi'ijiii  the  sea,  stitl  bears,  in  an  abbre^ 
viatt'il  form,  the  ancient  Dame  of  Mititu 
Si-!/u/a,  the  parade  groimd  of  tlie 
»<iMien  or  mahnea  of  the  Roman 
llei't,  as  *e  know  from  an  inacription 
.  found  upon  tlie  spot  and  preawred  in 
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the  Museum  at  Naples.  Tlie  beach  is 
now  used  as  the  place  of  embarkation 
for  Ischia  by  those  who  prefer  the  short 
passage  across  the  channel  called  the 
Canale  di  Procida,  to  the  voyage  from 
Naples. 

The  Monte  di  Prociday  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  beach,  is  a  noble  head- 
land of  tufa,  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
Boman  villas,  and  clothed  with  vine- 
yards which  produce  a  dehcious  wine. 
The  extreme  point  of  the  headland  on 
the  S.W.  is  ddled  the  Punta  di  Fumo. 
Off  the  W.  point  of  the  promontory  is 
the  rock  called  S.  Martino. 

The  Elysian  Fields. — The  flat  tract 
lying  between  the  Mare  Morto  and  the 
Lago  del  Fusaro,  bounded  on  the  N.E. 
by  the  Monte  Selvatichi,  and  on  the 
S.W.  by  the  Monte  di  Procida,  is  the 
spot  with  which  the  antiquaries  have 
identified  the  A'iwplum  Elt/sium  of  the 
JEneid.  It  is  now  a  richly  cultivated  tract, 
covered  with  vineyards  and  gardens. 
Along  the  line  of  the  ancient  road  which 
traversed  the  plain  from  Cumro  to  Mi- 
senum  (the  termination  of  the  Via 
Domitiana),  are  the  remains  of  nume- 
rous tombs  of  the  Roman  period,  some 
of  which  are  proved  by  the  inscriptions 
to  be  those  of  the  sailors  of  the  fleet. 
Some  of  the  names  wliich  they  record 
are  Egyptian,  some  Greek,  and  some 
Pannonian.  The  names  of  the  ships 
are  also  frequently  met  with.  The  place 
is  now  called  the  Mercato  di  Sabato ; 
some  of  the  tombs  still  retain  their 
stucco  ornaments. 

The  Lake  of  Fusaro  is  the  Palus 
Acherusia  of  the  poets.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  port  of  Cuma3. 
Numerous  remains  of  massive  buildings, 
villas,  and  tombs,  are  still  visible  in  its 
neighbourhood.  At  its  S.  extremity  is 
a  canal  of  Roman  construction  com- 
municating with  the  sea,  now  known  as 
the  Foce  del  Fusaro,  and  beyond  it  is  a 
smaller  basin  called  the  Acqua  Morta. 
The  lake  is  now  famous  for  its  oysters. 
In  the  middle  of  the  lake  is  a  Casino, 
built  by  Ferdinand  I.  The  lake  is 
supposed  to  be  the  crater  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano,  which,  in  1838,  gave 
proof  of  the  &ot  by  emitting    such 


quantities  of  mephitic  gases  that  the 
oysters  were  destroyed  by  them.  The 
tombs  in  the  neighbourhood  have  con- 
tributed some  interesting  objects  to 
the  Museum,  including  specimens  of 
gold  jewellery,  coins,  glass  vessels,  and 
trinkets  of  various  kinds.  In  one  which 
was  opened  a  few  years  since,  bearing 
the  name  of  Juha  Procula,  the  skeleton 
was  found  entire,  with  massive  gold 
ear-rings  and  other  precious  ornaments.' 

yilla  of  Servilius  Vatia. — ^The  Torre 
di  Gaveta-f  on  the  point  of  land  which 
runs  into  the  sea,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Foce  del  Fusaro,  marks  the 
site  of  this  villa.  Vatia  secluded  liim- 
self  in  this  spot  to  escape  the  perils 
which  beset  pubhc  life  in  Rome  during 
the  reign  of  Nero,  whereupon  people 
used  to  exclaim,  "You  only,  Vatia, 
know  how  to  live,"  O  Vatia,  solus  scis 
vivere.  At  ille,  adds  Seneca,  latere 
sciehat,  non  vivere.  The  villa  was  cele- 
brated for  its  caverns  and  fishponds. 
Its  ruins  attest  the  magnificence  of  its 
proportions,  and  the  tranquil  beauty  of 
its  site. 

Cumcean  Villa  of  Cicero, — On  the 
hills  between  the  Lake  of  Fusaro  and 
that  of  Avemus,  and  between  the  Arco 
FeUce  and  Baise,  at  a  spot  called  Lo  Sea- 
landrone,  are  some  ruined  arches  which 
are  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
Villa  Oumana,  so  often  mentioned  in 
the  great  orator's  Letters  to  Atticus. 
It  was  in  this  villa  that  Hirtius  and 
Pansa  presented  to  Cicero  the  young 
Augustus,  on  his  arrival  from  school 
in  Macedonia,  which  he  had  hastily 
quitted  on  hearing  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  JuUus  Ceesar.  His  mother 
Accia  was  hving  with  her  second  hus- 
band, Lucius  Phihppus,  in  a  neighbour- 
ing villa,  to  which  the  youth,  then  in 
his  19th  year,  was  conducted  by  Balbus. 
Cicero,  in  describing  the  arrival  of  "the 
boy,"  as  he  calls  him  in  a  letter  to  At- 
ticus, says  he  was  "  entirely  devoted " 
to  him  (mihi  totus  deditus).  In  a  sub- 
sequent letter  he  tells  the  same  friend 
that  the  stepfather  of  the  future  master 
of  the  Roman  world  **  thinks  he  is  not 
to  be  trusted," 

The   Villas  of  Seneca  and  Varro, 
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wHch  were  situated  near  that  of  Cicero,  I 
as  we  know  from  the  descriptions  which  I 
these  writers  haye  left  ns,  have  disap- 1 
peared;  and  no  ruins  now  exist  with 
which  even  their  names  can  he  con- 
nected. 


CUMJE. 

The  road  from  the  Lago  del  Fusaro 
to  Cumss  follows  the  Via  Dondtiana, 
At  the  S.  angle  of  the  city  walls  it  was 
joined  hy  the  Via  CWma^ta  from  PuteoU. 
This  latter  road  passed  along  the  crest 
of  hills  which  form  the  N.  margin  of  the 
Lake  of  Avemus ;  and  entered  Cumee 
by  the  Arco  Felice.  It  is  the  direct  road 
to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  from 
Naples  and  Pozzuoli. 

CuMiE  occupies  the  summit  of  an 
isolated  hill  of  trachytic  tufa,  which 
rises  above  the  long  line  of  level  shore 
that  extends  from  the  Monte  di  Procida 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Voltumo.  This  hill 
and  the  range  of  which  it  forms  a  part 
are  the  "  sea-girt  cliffs'*  of  Pindar, — 

TaX  0'  vrrep  Kvfia$  aAtcpxees  ox9ai.. 

PyOi.  E.  a. 

So  far  as  the  walls  have  been  traced,  the 
form  of  the  city  appears  to  have  been 
that  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  Its  re- 
mote antiquity  is  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  geographers  and  historians 
of  the  Augustan  age.  Strabo  describes 
it  as  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  ItaUan 
and  SiciUan  cities.  Dionysius  of  Ha- 
licamassus  says  that  it  was  celebrated 
for  its  riches,  power,  and  possessions ; 
and  Livy  records  its  impregnable  posi- 
tion by  sea  and  land.  There  is  con- 
siderable discrepancy  with  regard  to  its 
foimders ;  according  to  Strabo,  it  was 
a  joint  colony  of  the  Chalcidians  of 
Euboea  under  Megasthenes,  and  the 
Cymseans  of  ^olis  under  Hippocles 
of  CSrme.  Hence  Cumee  was  always 
called  a  Ohalcidic  or  Euboean  city. 
Livy  states  that  the  colonists  first  set- 
tled at  Ischia,  but  finding  themselves 
disturbed  by  earthquakes,  removed 
to  the  mainland.     The   wealth   and 


possessions  of  Cumse  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  its  territory  included 
both  Puteoli  and  Misenum,  the  Gulf 
of  Puteoli  was  called  Sinv.^  Cumanus, 
the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Gaeta  was 
called  Littus  Chalcidicumy  the  lulls  of 
the  district  the  Colles  JEubo'ici,  and 
Naples  and  other  cities  in  the  South  of 
Italy,  and  even  Messina  in  Sicily,  were 
reinforced  by  Cumsean  colonies.  Its 
government  was  aristocratical  till  it  was 
overthrown  by  Aristodemus,  a  success- 
ful general,  who  rose  to  power  in  a 
popular  revolution,  but  was  afterwards 
expelled  by  the  valour  of  Xenocrita, 
commemorated  by  Plutarch  as  one  of 
the  first  examples  of  female  heroism. 
Cumse  was  the  place  of  exile  of  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  who  here  purchased 
of  the  Sibyl  the  three  Sibylline  books 
which  the  Romans  preserved  as  their 
most  precious  relics  for  so  many  ages 
in  the  Capitol.  He  died  here,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  B.C.  609.  In  the  year  474 
B.C.  the  Ciuneeans  were  at  war  with 
the  Etruscans,  who,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  their  Umbrian  alUes,  besieged 
the  city  by  sea  and  land.  The  Cu- 
mseans  obtained  the  aid  of  Hiero  of 
Syracuse,  who  strengthened  their  fleet 
by  a  squadron  of  triremes.  The  hostile 
armaments  met  in  the  Gulf  of  Puteoli, 
where  the  Etruscan  fleet  was  defeated. 
This  naval  victory  is  immortalised  by 
Pindar  in  one  of  the  finest  passages 
of  the  first  Pythian  Ode:— 

ACtrtrofiai,  vevcrov,  KpovUoVt  ofitpov 
*O0pa  KOT  oIkov  6  *oi- 

i/if ,  6  TvptravCiV  t  oAoAarbj  exp, 
"NavcrtoTovov  vfipiv  iSiov, 
T6.V  irp6  Kv/yuis. 

Cumee  was  besieged  by  the  Samnites 
3  years  after  they  had  taken  Capua 
(B.C.  427),  who  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  city,  and  settled  here  in 
large  numbers,  producing  that  mixture 
of  Greek  and  Campanian  customs  which 
Velleius  Paterculus  has  commemorated 
in  the  expression  Cumanos  Osca  mutavit 
vicinia.  When  Capua  fell  under  the 
power  of  Bome,  Cumee  became  subject 
to  the  same  authority.  It  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  Boman  munidpium, 
B.C.  337.    In  the  second  Punio  War  it 
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was  attacked  by  Hannibal,  and  was 
successfully  defended  by  Sempronius 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  The  city  became  a 
prefecture  B.C.  210,  and  was  made  a 
Koman  colony  by  Augustus.  Under  the 
Empire  it  declined  rapidly.  At  the 
time  of  Athenseus  it  had  a  reputation 
for  its  painted  vases  and  silks ;  but  in 
the  reign  of  Nero  it  had  become  so  un- 
fashionable, that  when  Umbritius  the 
poet  resolved  to  retire  from  Rome  to  a 
country  solitude,  Juvenal  congratulated 
liis  friend  that  he  was  about  to  give  one 
more  citizen  to  the  Sibyl  by  fixing  his 
residence  in  the  vacucs  Cumts : — 

Quamvis  digressn  veteris  confusus  amici, 
Laudo  tamen  vacuis  quod  sedem  figere  Cumis 
Destinet,  atque  unum  civem  donare  Sibylise. 

Sat.  ni.  1. 

In  the  same  reign  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  voluntary  death  of  Petronius 
Arbiter.  Yirgil  describes  Cumse  as  the 
place  where  -ZEneas  had  his  first  inter- 
view with  the  Sibyl  Deiphobe,  the 
priestess  of  the  temple  which  had  been 
erected  by  Dsedalus  to  Apollo,  on  the 
"Arx"  or  Acropolis  from  whose  rocky 
caverns  she  pronounced  the  oracles  : — 

Sic  fatur   lacrynians,    clasaique    immittit  ha- 

benas; 
Et  tandem  Eubolcis  Cumarum  allabitur  oris. 
Obvertunt  pelago  proras :  turn  dente  tenaci 
Anchora  fundabat  naves,  et  littora  curvae 
Praetexuut   puppes:  juvenum   manus   emicat 

ardens 
Littiis    in    Hesperium :    quaerit   pars   semina 

flammsB 
Abstrusa  in  venis  silicis ;  pars  densa  feraram 
Tecta  rapit  silvas,  inventaque  flumina  monstrat. 

At  plus  iBneas  arces,  quibus  altus  Apollo 
Prassidet,  horrendseque  procul  secreta  Sibyllas, 
Antrum  immaue,  petit:  magnam  cui  meutem 

animumque 
Delius  inspirat  vates,  ftperitque  ftitura. 
Jam  subeunt  Trivise  lucos  atque  aorea  tecta. 

^n,  VI.  1. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Gums  was  occupied  by  Totila,  who  re- 
paired its  walls.  Teias  was  elected 
king  here;  and  after  his  defeat  and 
death  in  the  battle  of  the  Samo,  his 
followers,  headed  by  his  brother  Ali- 
gem,  threw  themselves  into  the  citadel. 
Narses,  unable  to  reduce  it,  filled  the 
Sibyl's  Cave  with  combustible  materials, 
and  destroying  its  roof  by  fire,  pene- 
trated to  the  centre  of  the  fortress, 
mkiab  he  reduced  to  ruin.    In  the  Sth 


I 


cent.  Eomoaldo,  Duke  of  Beneve&to, 
made  himself  master  of  the  city.  In 
the  9th  it  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  the 
Saracens.  In  the  13th,  having  become 
a  nest  of  pirates  and  robbers,  the  citizens 
of  Naples  and  Aversa  fitted  out  an  ex- 
pedition against  them,  and  razed  what 
then  remained  of  the  ancient  city  to  the 
ground.  ' 

The  Citadely  which  commands  a 
view  reaching  in  fine  weather  as  far  as 
Graeta  and  Ponza,  occupies  a  consider- 
able elevation,  of  which  all  the  sides 
have  broken  down  except  that  on  the 
S.,  by  which  we  now  ascend  to  it.  The 
foundations  of  the  walls  may  still  be 
traced  through  their  whole  extent,  with 
the  situation  of  the  only  doorway  which 
gave  access  to  the  fortress. 

The  Sib^rs  Cave.— The  hill  of  the 
Acropolis  is  perforated  in  all  directions 
with  caverns  excavated  in  the  tufa, 
many  of  which  it  would  now  be  impos- 
sible thoroughly  to  explore.  One  of 
them  has  several  lateral  apertures  and 
subterranean  passages,  in  which  the 
local  antiquaries  have  recognised  the 
hundred  mouths  of  the  6th  JEneid : — 

.  .  .  Teucros  vocat  alta  iu  templa  aaoerdos : 
Excisum  Euboica}  latus  ingens  rupis  in  antrum, 
Qub  lati  ducunt  aditus  centum,  ostia  centum, 
Uude  ruunt  totidem  voces,  responsa  Sibylise. 

.^En.  VI.  41. 

The  principal  entrance  is  in  the  side  of 
the  hill  facing  the  sea ;  but  the  passages 
to  which  it  leads  are  mostly  filled  up. 
A  flight  of  steps  on  the  1.  leads  from 
what  is  now  the  largest  cavern  up  to  a 
dark  small  recess,  which  has  no  com- 
mimication  whatever  with  the  uppef 
part  of  the  rock.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  cent.,  Paolini,  ac- 
companied by  an  EngUsh  traveller,  ex- 
amined one  of  the  largest  passages,  and 
found  that  it  led  into  a  vast  dark  care 
in  the  direction  of  the  Lake  of  Fusaro ; 
but  it  was  dangerous  to  explore  it  ftir- 
ther.  In  Justin  Martyr  is  a  passage 
describing  his  visit  to  Cumse  and  to  the 
scene  of  the  Sibyl's  prophecies.  He 
says :  "  Being  at  Oumse,  we  saw  a  Itttge 
basilica  dug  out  of  the  rock,  where  they 
said  the  Sibyl  had  pronounced  hfer  ora- 
cles.   It  had  in  the  middle  threh  large 
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basins,  also  hollowed  out  of  the  rock, 
which  had  served  for  the  lustrations  of 
the  Sibyl,  who  afterwards  retired  into 
the  innermost  part  of  the  basilica  (iv^S- 
TUToi/  Trjs  Pa(Ti\iK7is  olKoif)y  and  there 
gave  her  predictions  of  futurity  from  an 
elevated  throne."  This  passage,  written 
about  the  year  150,  has  sometimes  been 
supposed  to  indicate  the  Temple  of 
Apollo ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it 
was  a  temple  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
adjacent  to  the  cave  which  Narses  de- 
stroyed. 

Tomb  of  the  Sibyl. — ^A  further  proof 
of  the  late  period  at  which  the  traditions 
of  the  Sibyl  lingered  upon  the  spot  is 
found  in  another  passage  of  Justin 
Martyr,  in  which  he  describes  a  round 
cinerary  urn,  worked  in  brass  {ipcucov 
Tiva  e/c  x^^'^o^  KaraffKivatrfxiuov)^  in 
wliich  they  said  the  ashes  of  the  Sibyl 
were  preserved.  Pausanias,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Justin  Martyr,  says 
that  the  CumsDans  showed  as  the  Sibyl's 
tomb  a  small  stone  urn,  Xldivov  vZplav 
oh  fj(.€yd\riy.  None  of  the  Koman  writers 
make  any  mention  of  such  a  monument. 
In  modern  times,  a  ruined  house  near 
the  Temple  of  the  Q-iant  has  been  shown 
to  travellers  as  the  tomb,  and  evidently 
upon  no  better  authority  than  that 
wliich  identified  the  vases  shown  to  the 
two  Greek  orators. 

Temples  and  Amphitheatre.  —  The 
Temple  o/ApollOf  occupying  the  highest 
peak  of  the  AcropoUs,  still  presents  some 
fragments  to  mark  its  site.  They  consist 
of  a  portion  of  a  fluted  column  and  a 
single  capital,  both  in  the  oldest  style 
of  Doric  architecture.  The  position 
of  the  temple  must  have  made  it  a 
conspicuous  object  from  all  parts  of 
the  coast.  The  confused  and  scattered 
ruins  now  visible  within  the  line  of  the 
city  walls  have  suffered  so  much  from 
depredations  and  neglect,  that  they  are 
interesting  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
associations.  The  Temple  of  the  Oiants 
(Tempio  dei  Giganti),  in  the  cella  of 
which  the  colossal  sitting  statue  of  Ju- 
piter Stator  in  the  Museum  at  Naples 
was  found,  has  been  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  The  Temple  of  Serapis,  dis- 
covered in  1839,  is  a  ruin  of  Roman 


imperial  times,  I'emarkable  chiefly  for 
the  objects  found  in  it,  among  which 
were  some  Egyptian  colossal  statues. 
Of  the  Temple  (yf  Auffugtus,  dis* 
covered  in  1606  by  Cardinal  Acquaviva, 
who  obtained  many  statues  from  its 
ruins,  not  even  the  site  is  now  known. 
The  Temple  of  Diana,  discovered  in 
1852  by  the  Count  of  Siiticuse,  on  the 
site  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Forum,  has  been  entirely  disman- 
tled. It  was  upwards  of  100  ft.  in 
length,  semicircular  at  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities ;  the  columns  of  the  portico 
were  of  cipoUino,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and,  like  the  cornices,  were  re- 
markable for  their  high  finish  and  beau- 
tiful workmanship,  A  statue  of  Diana 
with  her  dogs,  and  a  Latin  inscription 
recording  the  erection  of  the  Temple  at 
the  cost  of  Lucceius,  were  found  among 
the  ruins.  There  would  have  been  little 
difficulty  in  restoring  the  Temple,  but 
the  Coimt  removed  the  columns  and 
sculptures  to  Naples  as  soon  as  they 
were  discovered.  The  Amphitheatre, 
now  covered  with  earth  and  trees,  is  an 
oval  building,  with  remains  of  21  rows 
of  seats  leading  down  to  the  arena. 

The  Arco  Felice  is  situated  in  a  deep 
cutting  in  the  tu&  hills  on  the  E.  sid^ 
on  the  road  from  Puteoli  to  Cum».  It 
is  a  massive  brick  structm-e,  60  ft.  high 
to  the  summit,  and  is  pierced  by  a 
single  arch  18  ft.  in  width.  The  walls 
are  also  of  brick.  On  each  side  of  the 
arch  are  3  niches,  2  above,  and  1  of  a 
larger  size  in  the  basement  of  each 
front.  Above  are  the  remains  of  a 
channel  supposed  to  be  that  of  an 
aqueduct  which  was  carried  over  it. 
The  arch  may  also  have  served  as  a 
bridge  uniting  the  two  heights  which 
were  separated  by  the  formation  of  the 
road.  On  either  side  of  this  road, 
which  still  retains  many  traces  of  its 
ancient  pavement,  are  the  remains  of 
tombs,  in  some  oC  which  wotc  found 
sarcophagi  and  stucco  ornaments  of 
great  beauty. 

About  500  yds.  before  reaching  the 
Arco  Felice,  in  going  from  Cumse  to- 
wards Pozzuoli,  an  ancient  road  paved 
with  blocks  of  Java  branches  off  otLtlss^ 
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rt.  hand  to  the  Tunnel  called  the  Ghrotta 
di  Pietro  della  Pace^  from  a  Spaniard 
of  that  name  who  explored  it  in  the 
16th  century,  the  latter  being  evi- 
dently the  opening  of  a  subterranean 
communication  between  Cumse  and 
the  Lake  of  Avemus,  cut  by  Cocceius, 
by  order  of  Agrippa:  it  was  partly 
filled  up  with  aUuvial  matter,  the 
floor  paved,  and  the  roof  in  general 
of  brick  masonry.  Its  length,  to  where 
it  opens  on  the  Lake  of  Avemus,  is 
said  to  be  about  3000  ft.,  and  some 
large  chambers  and  passages  branch- 
ing off  exist  along  its  course;  its 
opening  towards  the  E.  may  be  seen 
on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Lake  (see 
p.  325). 

The  Necropolis  of  Cmnse  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  ancient  cemeteries  in 
Southern  Italy;  it  is  situated  in  the 
plain  extending  on  the  N.W.  and  at 
the  base  of  the  rock  of  Cumse.  Con- 
siderable excavations  were  made,  chiefly 
by  the  late  Count  of  Syracuse,  from 
which  resulted  the  discovery  of  several 
Greek  tombs  containing  vases  and  other 
ornaments  of  a  remote  period.  The  site 
appears  to  have  been  at  a  subsequent 
period  occupied  by  Koman  sepulchres ; 
but  at  a  higher  level,  as  in  many  cases  it 
has  only  been  by  penetrating  below  the 
latter  that  the  more  ancient  Cumsean 
hypogei  were  discovered.  A  portion 
of  the  vases,  which  have  a  remarkable 
similarity  to  those  from  the  Cyrenaica, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  are  in 
the  Museum  at  Naples;  but  the  best 
were  sold  h^  him  to  Marchese  Campana 
of  Bome,  and  are  now  in  Paris  and  St. 
Petersburg.  The  sit«  of  the  excavation 
is  near  a  farm-house  on  the  rt.  of  the 
Via  Domitiana,  in  coming  from  Licola 
towards  Fusaro,  but  nothing  of  the 
tombs  is  to  be  now  seen.  Manv  fragments 
of  Boman  sepulchral  decorations  in  mar- 
ble may  be  seen  scattered  aroimd.  The 
tombs  were  constructed  one  above  the 
other,  forming  three  several  tiers,  each 
being  the  work  of  a  different  period. 
The  lowermost  were  excavated  simply 
in  the  earth.  When  first  opened 
thej  were  found  to  contain  skeletons, 
which  fell  to  dust  on  exposure  to  the 


air.    At  the  head  and  feet  were  vases 
in  an  Egyptian  style,  rings  and  fibulae 
of  bronze,  scarabeei,  glass  beads,  and 
fragments  of  burnt  wood.    The  tombs 
of  the  second  range  were  formed   of 
four  slabs  of  tufa  or  pipemo,  covered 
often  with  three  flat  stones  ;  but  some 
have  been  foimd  with  sloping  roofs,  the 
stones  meeting  in  the  middle  and  giving 
the  sepulchral  chamber  the  appearance 
of  a  small  house.     Some  of  these  sepul- 
chral chambers  contained  two   skele- 
tons,  but  generally  only  one,  with  black 
painted  vases  of  an  archaic  character, 
and   occasionally    with   black   figures 
on  a  yellow  ground,  in  which  we  trace 
Pelasgic  art    to  its   Egyptian   origin. 
The  Italo'Q-reek  tombs,  which  formed 
the  upper  tier,  were  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, but  were  distinguished  by  their 
superior  style  and  greater  elegance,  by 
the  richness  of  the  funeral  furniture, 
and  by  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  in- 
stead of  bronze  in  the  personal  orna- 
ments, thus  confirming  the  statement 
of  their  own  poetic  historian,  Hyper- 
ochus,   as  we  read  in  Atheneeus,  that 
"the  (Cumsean)  citizens  wore  embroi- 
dered robes  and  much  gold  in  their 
dresses,   and  never  went  beyond   the 
walls  of  the  city  but  in  a  coach  drawn 
by  two  horses."   In  the  groimd  near  the 
surface  of  the  NecropoUs  were  found 
urns  and  vases  containing  the  ashes  of 
the  Boman  period.  Many  of  these  vases 
showed  by  their  style  that  they  had 
been  removed  from  the  more  ancient 
tombs  and  appropriated  by  the   Ro- 
mans; the  tombs  themselves  afforded 
ample  evidence  of  this  fact,  for  many  of 
them  bore  marks  of  having  been  plun- 
dered.  The  first  excavations  were  made 
by  Charles  III.,  when  the  numerous 
sepulchral  objects  now  in  the  Museum  at 
Naples  were  discovered.    Pademi  com- 
municated an  account  of  these  researches 
to  the  Boyal  Society  of  London  in  1755. 
He  describes  the  first  tomb  opened  as 
that  of  the  Papiria  family,  and  states 
that  there  were  three  skeletons  on  the 
floor,  each  enclosed  in  an  oblong  coffin, 
formed  of  four  slabs  of  pipemo.     One 
of  the  skeletons  was  covered  with  a 
cloth  of  asbe-stos,  with  the  remains  of  a 
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robe  embroidered  with  gold,  the  threads 
of  which  were  perfect,  and  with  frag- 
ments  of  papyrus,  one  side  of  which 
was  covered  with  red  lead,  the  other 
black.   Among  the  objects  found  in  the 
tomb  were  a  metal  mirror,  three  tesser® 
or  dice,  an  iron  lectiatemium  or  puh 
vinar  with  ivory  ornaments,  two  heads 
of  horses  of  the  same  material,  and 
fragments  of  a  confection  of  myrrh  and 
spices  which  was  placed  on  dead  bodies 
by  the  Greeks.    IJnder  one  of  the  ske- 
letons was  a  padlock  through  which 
three  iron  strigils  were  passed.     Ad- 
joining this  tomb  was  another  for  the 
freedmen  of  the  same  family.     Two 
glasses,  resembling  our  modem  wine- 
glasses, and  two  earthen  lamps,  were 
also  found  in  it,  which  still  rank  among 
the  most  beautiful  objects  of  their  class 
in  the  Museum.      In  other  tombs  of 
the  same  period  an  immense  number  of 
valuable  objects  have  been  discovered, 
such  as  necklaces  of  gold  beads  and 
of  terra  cotta   gilt,    gold  rings  with 
iutagHos,  gold  astragali,  cloth  of  gold, 
silver  fibulae,  circular  mirrors  of  silver, 
vessels  of  blue   glass,  ointment-pots, 
strigils,   &c.     In  another   was  found 
the   beautiful  suit  of    Greek    armour 
which    passed    from    the     collection 
of  the  Conte  Milano  into  that  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  where   it  is  now 
in  the  hall  of  the  horse-armoury.    In 
those  excavated  by  the  Coimt  of  Sira- 
cuse  vases,  cinerary  urns,  and  skeletons 
were  found ;  in  two  instances  artificial 
heads,  made  of  a  composition  in  which 
wax  was  the  principal  ingredient,  were 
found  Iving  by  the  side  of  the  skeletons. 
One  of  these  heads  had  glass  eyes. 
The   features,    which    were    those    of 
young  men,  were  so  perfectly  defined 
as  to  give  probability  to  the  conjecture 
of  the  NeapoUtan  antiquaries  that  the 
heads  were  formed  from  casts  taken 
after  death.     Near  the  Lake  of  Licola 
a    Greek    tomb    has    been   excavated 
which  contained  stucco  bas-reliefs  of 
the  Judgment  of  Minos,  and  the  De- 
lights of  Elysium. 

The  Forest  of  Sama^  the   TriviiB 
Lucus  o£  Yirgil,  is  identified  with  a 
wood  about  8  m.  K.  of  Comsd  towards 
[S.  Italy.-] 


Litemum.  Livy  mentions  it  as  cele- 
brated for  its  nocturnal  sacrifices,  and 
for  the  treachery  and  subsequent  mas« 
sacre  of  the  Campanians,  who  endea- 
voured to  gain  possession  of  Oum» 
under  the  pretence  of  attending  the 
solemnities  in  this  sacred  grove. 


IITEBNITV. 

The  road  from  Cum»  to  Litemum 
(6  m.)  follows  the  Tta  DomitiafUt,  It 
is  bordered  by  tombs  for  a  short  dis- 
tance after  leaving  the  city,  and  in  one 
place  are  the  remains  oi,  a  hemioycle, 
with  seats,  which  was  decorated  with 
paintings.  The  ancient  pavement  of 
massive  blocks  of  pipemo  is  still  per- 
fect in  many  parts. 

The  Lake  of  lAcola,  near  which  the 
road  passes  soon  after  it  leaves  Cum«, 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer ; 
it  has  been  supposed  that  it  is  a  part 
of  the  canal  b^un  by  Nero  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  Avemus  with 
the  Tiber,  which  made  Tacitus  describe 
its  author  as  the  incredibilium  cupitor. 
The  lake  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  mala- 
ria which  a£9[icts  this  part  of  the  coast  in 
the  summer  and  autumn.  The  forests 
around  Licola  were  the  royal  chase  of 
Frederick  II.  The  mountain  on  the 
rt.,  called  Monte  Gaudo,  is  mentioned 
by  PUny  for  its  intoxicating- waters. 

LiTEBNXJM,  a  name  imperishably 
associated  with  that  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  is  now  represented  by  the 
Tower  of  Patria,  situated  near  the 
bridge  by  which  the  Domitian  Way 
crossed  the  canal  connecting  the  an* 
cient  port,  now  called  the  Zago  di 
Patria^  with  the  sea.  Litemum,  about 
200  B.C.,  during  the  consulate  of  Scipio 
Aincanus  and  T.  Sempronius  Ijongus, 
was  occupied  by  a  Boman  colony,  sub- 
sequently increased  by  Augustus,  in 
whose  reign  Agrippa  enlarged  and 
restored  the  port  and  its  canal^  no^ 
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oonvwUd  iuto  B  mai'shj  Inlo.  Tho 
city  WM  deitrojed  by  Gcnaerio  in  465, 
and  not  a  trace  reumina  of  its  ancient 
gioatnosa.  Scipio  Afrieaom  Imd  here 
a  Tilla,  to  wliioli  he  retired  wlien  &a- 
anted  of  eitartioQ  in  the  war  sgaiaet 
AntiocJioa.  Sere  lie  died  in  yoluutar; 
exile,  B.C.  184.  TalerioB  Maiimns  tells 
us  that  in  hia  dyiug  mometita,  in  Ihi 
hitlemeBB  of  his  heart  nt  the  ingratitudi 
of  Ilia  countrymen,  he  ordered  to  Ik 
inaoribed  upon  his  tomb — IsaiiATi 
Patbia,  us  oesa  Qvatuii  uea  babes. 
Aflcr  his  death  tlie  Komans  were 
Hniious  to  ohhterate  the  remembruiee 
of  their  past  inJuBtice  by  loading  lus 
name  and  memoir  with  honoura.  A 
tomb,  aunnountBd  fay  a  statue,  had 
bean  erected  at  Litamum  on  the  apot 
where  ho  waa  buried.  It  appears  that 
the  Romans  no«  anxious  to  bate 
lieved  that  the  body  had  been  removed 
&OD1  Literuum,  and  deposited  i  " 
sepulchre  at  the  family  at  Bomi 
tbu  feeling  waa  carried  so  far  thattjcipio 
WM  even  reported  to  hale  ilied  at  Romr 
livy  tella  aa : — "  Some  say  that  ho  die 
and  was  buried  at  Home,  outaide  of 
the  Porta  Oapena;  others  that  he 
died  and  wm  buried  at  Litemum  i  and 
at  both  plaoea  there  are  monumentB 
and  atatues  i  for  there  is  a  monument 
at  liiternum  aurroountcd  by  a  statue 
whlDh  I  myself  lately  saw  there  after  it 
had  been  thrown  down  by  a  tompeat. 
Nina  tt  Literai  laonimaitsm  maitinieH- 
toque  tlatua  mpeHmpotiia  fuit,  quam 
lempeiialt  ditjeclmn  nuper  vidimus  ipsi. 
And  beyond  the  Porta  Capena  at  Rome, 
in  the  monument  of  the  Scipioe,  there 
are  3  statues,  2  of  which  are  «aid 
to  be  those  of  Fublins  and  Luoiue 
Soipio !  the  third,  that  of  tho  poet 
IBniiiua.''  This  description  can  only 
apply  to  the  tomb  of  tbo  Sclpios 
on  the  Yia  Appia,  and  near  to  the 
Porta  di  Ban  Sebastianoat  Rome.  But 
no  inscription  bearing  tho  nameofadpio 
A&icanua  was  discOTcred  in  that  sepgl- 
chre;  and,thoughthelanTelledhuatnow 
in  the  Vatican  whioh  was  fonud  them 
was  once  believed  to  be  that  of  Ennios,  a 
jubwguanb  comporiaou  of  well^^iithenti. 
iiated  manoiMM  iiM  not  CDnOrmed  the 


auppositiou.  "WemayolsopTesUmetliHt 
no  member  of  the  Soipio  family  would 
hare  removed  his  body  to  Rome  in  defl- 
ance  of  his  injunotioni  t-o  the  oontra'T'. 
Iiiry  himself  in  a  subsequent  passage 
saj»  that  Boipiodiod  at  Litemum.where, 
by  his  own  command,  he  was  huriett, 
and  where  a  monument  was  erected, 
"lest  his  funoral  should  bo  solomniEed 
in  hia  ungrateful  conntry."  "  fitara  Li- 
terao  egit  aiae  danderia  Vrlia.  Mori- 
eatem  nire  to  ipMO  toco  upaliri  SB 
jttansse  Jkrv»t,  mimimeiUwiiquf  iti  adi- 
Jtcarij  ne  ^fimtts  sibi  in  iUffrata  patria 
Jleiv(."—Lib.  rayiii.  63.  This  state- 
mBDt  is  ooofirmed  by  the  eridenee  of 
Seneca  and  of  FUny.  Seneca,  in  hia 
86th  Epistle,  gives  an  intorestine  de- 
scription of  the  villa.     "Living,"'  he 


I  tho 


1  of   i 


Ai'riuanus,  I  have  adored  his  spirit  and 
tho  altar  which  I  snppoae  to  be  the 
tomb  of  so  great  a  man. ...  I  saw  bis 
villa,  built  of  squared  stone ;  a  wall 
Burroundine  tho  wood,  and  lowers 
erected  on  both  sides  for  ita  defence; 
a  cistern  under  the  house  and  gordone, 
large  enough  for  the  nao  even  of  an 
army;  a  small,  narrow,  and  very  dai'k 
bath  after  the  ancient  custom ;  for  a 
ith  did  not  appear  hot  to  our  an- 
cestors unless  it  was  gloomy.  I  ftlt 
therefore  a  jp»at  delight  while  con- 
templating Soipio's  habits  and  our 
own."  JTo  then  proiwedfl  to  Bay  that 
the  bath  was  light-ed  by  chinks  rather 
than  by  windowa,  WmiF  iHOyij  guain 
/eMtalrrc,  and  comport's  these  simpio 
habits  witli  the  luinrj  of  the  modem 
Romans.  Pliny  the  naturahst,  in  his 
aoeount  of  the  Longevity  of  T^twa,  de- 
acribes,  among  those  which  the  memory 
of  man  carelullj  oheriahed,  tho  "olive- 
trees  still  existing  at  Litemum,  planted 
by  the  hand  of  AfrieiCaua  the  Elder, 
and  a  myrtle  of  conapieuous  sin."  Aa 
the  death  of  Seipio  occurred  184  B.C., 
and  that  of  Plioy  in  70  a.b.,  tho  olirc- 
treea  and  the  myrUe  must  have  been 
tlien  upwards  of  2i  centuries  old.  A 
constaut  tradition  has  lingered  on  tho 
spot  that  the  tower  now  called  the  Torre 
di  Palria  was  built  of  the  materials  of 
the  villa)  and  on  the  euct  ^  <$  tbe 
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tomb.  !ftiB  (vlBbnttad  bust  of  Boipio, 
wliich  benrt  tha  mark  of  his  wound  oh 
the  bold  hBod,  Wfli  fijHnd  bencstb  the 
tower,  Bjid  iin  ancient  Inscription  witli 
the  word  Patbia,  built  into  its  wall. 
Three-  mnrblo  elatues,  Inrgor  tlmn  life, 
hare  recently  baea  discovered  nesr  the 
Iftke  t  one  was  a  Female  draped  figure, 
tlie  (ithera  were  molea  wearing  the 
Boman  toga.   Sefare  IhesB  disooTeriee, 


le  tocal  antiquaries  went  disposed  t 
place  the  site  of  tlis  villa  6  m.  inland, 
at  a  place  called  Vioo  di  Pantauo. 

The  liOffo  di  Palria  derives  its  waters 
&otn  tha  Olaniiu,  a  small  sluggish 
Btream  now  called  the  Eeffii  Lagiti, 
which  draina  the  plain  of  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro  as  far  Inland  as  Maddaloni,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  between  the  Lolie  and 
the  Voltumo.  A  ftirtber  proof  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  npon 
this  coast  is  seen  in  the  deposits  of  m 
rino  sliella  along  the  low  eliift  whii 
eitend  fi'om  the  lake  of  Fusnro  to  the 
mouth  of  tliB  Voltumo. 

Bejond  Patria  (ba  road  traverses  the 
Boaco  di  Varoaturo,  the  ancient  Sglva 
OaUinaria,  which  still  abounds  with 
game  as  in  ancient  times.  The  whole  of 
the  flat  Band;  plain,  the  modem  PiHeia 
of  Cartel  VoUtime,  ia  ooverod  with 
lentiscua  and  pine  fbreets,  which  sop- 
plied  tha  Romao  fleet  at  Uisenmn  wltb 
timber  for  tlieir  masts.  Tlie  Via  So- 
mitiaaa  crossed  tJlo  Voltorno  near  its 
mouth,  and  proceeding  along  the  coast 
fell  into  the  Appian  near  Sintama,  the 
modem  Mondrngoue.  The  anoimt 
pavement  is  still  to  be  traced  nearly 
the  whole  way  from  Oastd  Voltimio  to 
the  Utipr  place. 


llTie  traveller  wbo  is  disposed  lo  »isit 
the  eiUnct  volcanic  craters  wldi'h  form 
the  N-  bomidoiy  of  the  FhlegrKan 
Melds,  extending  from  Slonte  Hosso, 
near  Cumic,  to  the   entrance  of  the  I 


3rottn  di  Fosilipo,  will  do  well  to  make 
tliem  the  object  of  a  saparalo  cieursian, 
oombined  with  a  visit  to  Oumto  and 
Literoum.  In  that  esse  he  will  reverse 
the  order  vibioli  we  adopt  in  deeeribing 

MosTE  Bahdaeo,  2^  m.  N.E.  of  Cu- 
nice,  the  jtfona  Qaurvs  of  the  ancients,  U 
the  loftiest  Tolcanio  cone  of  the  district. 
It  [las  a  deep  omter,  about  Si^  m.  in 
oircumference,  with  an  opening  in  the 
B.  side,  opplffently  enlarged  by  art.  In 
this  cutting  ffo  see  that  the  mountain, 
like  Monte  Nnovo,  lis  composed  partly 
otlwda  of  loose  acoriie  and  of  beds  of 
pumlceciis  tufa.  Some  of  these  strata 
abound  in  pisolitio  globulea,  fbrmed 
most  probably  by  drops  of  heavy  rain 
tailing  during  the  eruption  with  tba 
loose  ashes.  Not  a  trace  of  lava  is 
to  be  seen.  The  plain  wliich  forma  the 
floor  of  the  crntor,  now  called  Campi- 
giione,  is  of  extraordinary  fertility,  and 
is  entered  by  a  break  in  the  watle  of 
tlie  crntiir  called  Porta  di  Campiglione. 
Tlie  cone  is  covered  on  its  outer  slopes 
with  vineyards.  The  wine  whiuli  they 
produced  is  mentioned  bj  many  viritera 
under  the  name  of  GasraBM;  and 
Athcuffius  has  commetnoroted  its  body 
and  its  tonio  properties,  as  well  as 
its    soardty    and    delicious    flavour  i 

Kal  Traxi^.  That  now  produwd  by 
thcso  vineyards,  when  carefully  pre- 
pared, ia  a  strong  red  wine  and  keeps 
well.  Before  the  formation  of  Monte 
NuoTO,  Oavms  hiania,  as  Juvounl 
it  have  been  a  striking 
object  ikim  all  parts  of  the  bay,  lo 
wliicb,  indeed,  Statiusgivea  the  name 
of  Sinut  OrHlraam.  The  pkin  at  the 
foot  of  this  mouutain  was  the  scene 
of  the  first  victory  gained  by  tbo 
Romans  over  the  Samnitcs,  b.o,  940. 
It  has  been  suog  la  Latin  verse  by  oar 
poet  Gray,  who  attributes  the  Bnanty 
Tcgetjition  on  its  surface  to  the  sava 
0  of  Monte  Kuovo,  and  thus  pic- 
the  slow  return  of  its  fertility: 


KVldl 

tomuU ;  patrlamque  nvlHr»  Hnutlin* 
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Monte  CiffUano,  between  Monte  Bar- 
baro  and  Astroni,  and  Monte  Cantfana, 
further  inland,  on  the  N.E.,  are  two 
small  craters  of  the  same  kind,  and 
with  the  same  geological  features. 

Lakb  op  Agnano. — Two  roads  lead 
from  Naples  to  this  lake:  the  first, 
which  is  the  one  by  which  it  is  usually 
visited,  branches  off  on  the  rt.  beyond 
the  village  of  Fuorigrotta  (p.  182),  and 
is  2  m.  long ;  the  second  from  Capo  di 
Monte,  and  is  a  beautiful  drive  of 
about  6  m.  The  lake  is  nearly  3  m. 
in  circumference,  but  more  irregular  in 
its  outline  than  the  other  volcanic  cra- 
ters in  its  neighbourhood.  Though  its 
banks  are  diversified  with  hills  and 
verdure,  and  the  surface  generally  alive 
with  water-birds,  the  lake  is  a  constant 
source  of  malaria,  caused  partly  by  the 
exhalations  of  warm  vapour  impreg- 
nated with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
partly  by  the  flax  steeped  in  it.  Neither 
the  lake  nor  the  crater  which  contains 
it  is  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer. 
!EVom  this  silence  it  has  been  inferred 
that  it  has  undergone  considerable 
changes, since  the  Eoman  period;  and 
many  conjectures  have  been  started 
with  regard  to  its  ancient  state  and  the 
origin  of  its  present  name.  The  geo- 
logical structure  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  other  craters  of  the  district. 

Stufe  di  San  Oermano. —  On  the 
S.E.  bank  of  the  lake  are  some  old 
chambers  in  which  the  hot  sulphur- 
ous vapour  which  issues  from  the 
soil  at  the  temperature  of  180°  Fahr. 
is  collected  for  the  cure  of  gouty  and 
rheimiatio  cases  from  the  hospitals  of 
Naples.  The  name  of  the  Stufe  com- 
memorates the  vision  of  S.  Germanus, 
Bishop  of  Capua,  in  the  6th  cent.,  which 
S.  Gregory  the  Great  has  recorded  in 
his  Dialogues.  Behind  the  Stufe  are 
some  Eoman  ruins,  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  baths. 

Gbotta    del    Canb.  —  This    cele- 
brated cavern  is  an  apertm^,  resembling 
a  small  cellar,  at  the  base  of  the  hil^ 
about  100  paces  from  the  Stufe.    It 
/>  closed  bjr  A  door^  the  key  of  which 


is  kept  by  the  custode  of  the  Stufe,  who 
will  expect  1  franc  for  showing  the 
experiment  with  the  dog,  from  which 
it  derives  its  name.     The  cavern  was 
known  to  Pliny,  who  describes  it  among 
the  spiracula,  et  aerobes  charonetBf  wor- 
tiferum  spiritum  exhalantes.    It  is  con- 
tinually exhaling  from  its   sides   and 
floor  volumes  of  vapour  mixed  with 
carbonic  acid  gas ;  but  the  latter,  from 
its  greater    specific    gravity,  accumu- 
lates at  the  bottom  and  flows  over  the 
step  of  the    door,  which  is    shghtly 
elevated  above  it.    The  upper  part  of 
the  cavern,  therefore,  is  free  from  the 
gas,    wliile    the    floor    is    completely 
covered  by  it.     Cluverius  says  that  the 
grotto  was  once  used  as  a  place  of 
execution  for  Tm^kish    captives,  who 
were  shut  up  within  its  wedls  and  left 
to  die  of  suffocation.    It  is  said  that 
Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  tried  the  same 
experiment    upon    two  galley   slaves, 
with  fatal  effect.    Addison,  on  his  visit, 
made  a  series  of  experiments  which 
anticipated  all  those  performed  by  sub- 
sequent observers.     He  foimd  that   a 
pistol  could  not  be  fired  at  the  bottom, 
and  that,  on  laying  a  train  of  gunpowder 
and  igniting  it  on  the  outside  of  the 
cavern,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  "could 
not  intercept  the  train  of  fire  when  it 
once  began  flashing,  nor  hinder  it  from 
running  to  the  very  end."    He  ascer- 
tained that  a  viper  was  9  minutes  in 
dying  on  the  first  trial,  and  10  minutes 
on  the  second,   this  increased  vitality 
being  attributable,  in  his  opinion,  to 
the  large  stock  of  air  which  it  had  in- 
haled after  the  first  trial ;  and  that  the 
dog  was  not  longer  in  expiring  on  the 
first  experiment  than  on  the  second. 
Dr.  Daubeny  found  that  phosphorus 
would  continue  lighted  at  about  2  ft. 
above  the  bottom,  that  a  sulphur  match 
went  out  a  few  inches  above  it,  and 
a  wax  taper  at  a  still  higher  level.     It 
has  been  asserted  that  the  dog,  upon 
whom  this  sic  sine  morte  mori  experi- 
ment is  usually  performed,  is  so  accus- 
tomed to  die  that  he  has  become  indif- 
ferent to  his  fate ;  but  no  dog  who  has 
been  long  the  subject  of  the  exhibition 
is  to  be  seen  in  perfect  health*    Th^ 
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effects  of  the  gu  being  seeu  qtiite  as 
well  by  metuia  of  a  totrli,  a  lighted 
candle,  or  a  piatd,  visitoirs  mill  do  well 
to  content  themselTes  with  this,  in- 
Btead  of  having  recourse  to  Ww  li*uc1 
eiperiraent  on  the  poor  quadi'iippd. 

Prom  the  W.  shore  of  tliu  Lake  of 
Agnmo  an  intere8tiD|psfh  loads  ocro^js 
the  hilla  to  Fosziioli,  paB^ing  bv  tho 
Pisciarelli  and  the  Solfatam  (i>.  321). 

AsTKONi,— A  road  of  J  ni.  leads  from 
the  ehorea  of  the  Lake  of  Agnono 
to  Astroiii ;  the  fee  lo  the  custode  is 
from  1  to  2  banes,  according  to  the 
number  of  tha  pu^.  This  is  the 
largest  and  most  perfeet  of  tho  vol- 
canic craters  of  this  district.  For 
many  jcars  it  has  been  used  as  the  pre- 
serve of  the  wild  boars  and  deer  for  the 
royul  chase ;  and  a  Tall  Lua  U^en  built 
upon  its  margin  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  animals.  The  rim  of  tho  crater, 
which  is  more  than  4  m.  in  circuit, 
is  unbroken,  except  bj  tho  arti- 
ficial cutting  for  the  entrance.  Tiio 
ascent  is  steep,  but  quite  practicable  in 
u  carriage.  The  interior  of  tho  crater 
is  covered  with  magnificent  ilexes  und 
other  forest-trees,  presenting  a  very 
beautiful  scene,  eapeciaUy  in  the  early 
spring.  A  desoent  of  about  i  m.  loads 
to  the  plain,  the  floor  of  the  n  c  c  t 
crater,  which  is  sneiroled  bj  a  eamago 
drive.  At  the  S.E  ei  d  are  three 
small  lakes,  one  of  which  s  dee{  T 
1452  Alfonso  I.  gave  a  f  val  u  h  s 
crater  in  honour  of  the  air  „  h 
tween  his  niece  Eleanor  f  Arago  n  J 
the  Emperor  Frederick  Hi  1  on 
tells  us  that  30,000  persons  were  pre- 
sent, that  the  gold  and  ^Ilvei-  vi^ssels 
used  on  the  occasion  were  vulued  at 
150,000  golden  ducats,  nnd  that  cas- 
cades and  riyuleta  of  wine  were  con- 
stantly flowing.  The  last  scene  of  the 
celebration  was  a  hunt  by  torchlight. 
The  hill  of  Astroni  ofiera  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  the  Craters  called  of 
Elevation  by  the  odebratad  geologist 
Von  Bucb !  its  sides  are  formed  of 
beds  of  pre-eiisting  volcaiiit  tufs,  which 
have  been  upheaved  at  a  period  long 
Silbaequont  to  their  first  depoaition  by 


Bubtemnean  forces,  aintilur  to  those 
that  presided  within  the  historical  pe- 
riod at  the  formation  of  the  Monte 
?Inovo.  In  tho  centre  of  the  crater  is 
a  monticule  of  trachytic  lava,  protrud- 
ing, and  another  mass  of  the  same  rock 
on  the  N.  aide  of  it,  which  have  probably 
been  produced  during  tho  last  upheaving 
eruption,  to  whioh  the  mountwi  owes 
its  present  form. 


IL 

8  OF  PBocm^  A 


JIBCHU. 


An  agreeable  mode  of  reaching  Pro- 
cida  and  Iscbia  will  be  to  take  a 
aarriage  from  N^ea  to  the  beach 
of  Mfliscola  (v-  331),  and  there  to 
hire  a  boat  lor  the  passage  of  the 
Strait,  which  is  only  2^^  m.  across  to 
Procida.  From  the  Mole  at  N^les 
to  the  Punta  di  Eocciola,  the  N.E.  pro- 
montory of  the  island,  the  distance  is 
154  m. ;  from  (be  Capo  di  Miseno 
3i  m.  2  steamers  leave  and  return 
to  Naples  dsily  in  summer,  one  in 
winter,  callinz  at  Procida,  and  reluni- 
ing  on  the  following  momings,  leaving 
Ischia  at  an  early  nour,  fares  6  and 
3  franos ;  and  during  tho  whole 
year,  eicept  in  severe  weather,  there 
are  daily  market-boats,  by  which  a 
passage  may  be  obtained  for  1  franc  ; 
but  the  voyage  from  Naples  is  seldom 
performed  under  3  boors  vrith  a  &ir 
wind,  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  row 
tho  whole  distance,  the  time  is  prolonged 
te  4  or  6  hours.  As  Procida  may  be 
eiamined  in  a  few  hours,  the  traveller 
may  land  at  the  beach  called  the  Ma- 
rina di  Santa  Maria,  and  proceed  by 
the  road  which  traverses  the  isltmd  from 
N.  to  a.,  to  the  little  Bay  of  ChiaiolelU,  - 
where  be  will  Snd  boats  to  convey  him 
across  to  the  town  of  lechia. 

Pbocisa,  the  andent  JVoe^rfo,  is 
Zi  m.  long,  and  is  broken  into  nume- 
bays  and  cores,  which  give  it  a 
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firmod  b;  Pliuy  the  Natoniliet,  ia  op- 
position to  the  fable  which  deriTed  ila 
name  from  the  nurse  of  ^neaa  : — Non 
ai  ^nea  imlrice,  aed  guia  profiua  ub 
^HoHa  erat.  (Lib.  iU.  e.  la.i  The 
tfeological  Btmoture  confirma  tlio  trn- 
dltionof  antiqult}'.  Tlie  island  is  com- 
posed, like  Ischis,  of  pumiceous  tu£i, 
separated  hj  beds  of  pumice  and  of 
fragments  of  oeUuIar  lava,  which  dip 
outwards  as  if  thoj  had  proceeded  from 
B  crater  situated  on  the  N.W.  Breislak 
aud  Spallanzani,  from  an  eiamination 
of  both  islands,  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  once  unil«dj 
and  formed  part  of  an  immense  crater. 
The  N.  eitremitj  of  Prooida  is  loftipr 
aod  more  picturesque  than  tlie  8.  The 
bold  E.  promoutorjr  on  which  the  castle 
isboilt,  justilles  the  epithet  of  Virgil  i— 
Tmn  sonllo  Prodiyti  alta  trmiiL 

Hie  position  of  the  castle,  now  a  rojnl 
palace,  is  Tery  fine,  commanding  from 
its  terrace  tha  bay  of  Naples  on  the  oiip 
Bide,  and  the  bay  of  Oacta  ou  the 
other.  The  town  of  Prooida  strctchm 
up  the  slopes  of  the  castle-hill  from 
the  Bsa-shore  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
pliitheatre,  backed  and  intepspersnl 
with  Tinejarda,  orange-grores,  and  fruil  - 
gardens.  The  houses,  with  their  flnt 
terraced  roofs  and  tlieir  out-door  etaiv- 
oases,  remind  the  traietler  of  mam 
towna  in  modem  Greece.  On  the  il, 
the  coast  la  broken  into  two  bays  formed 
bytbePuntadi  Monaci, Punta Pizinoa, 
and  Punta  Bocciaro.  _  On  (he  N.  point, 
ojled  Pun<i>  di  OUnppata,  at  the  eii- 
tranoe  of  the  obannel,  is  a  lighthoupf) 
with  a  Qled  light.  Beyond  the  Punia 
della  SelTa,  on  the  W.  aide,  there 
is  a  long  beach,  Ij  m,,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  tlie  small  crescent- 
shaped  Itola  VtBora.  This  S.W.  por- 
tion is  rooky,  recalling  the  epithet  of 
Statius : — 

Hbo  tldat  Inarinien,  Ull  aiptra  IVochrU  pati^i. 
Sfiv.  n.  a. 
The  island  ia  richly  oTdtivated  wifli 
Tineyards  and  fruit-gardens,  whii'h 
supply  the  markets  of  the  capital,  arid 
constitute  a  source  of  the  proapsrity  til' 

theab^(ie,O00).  The  i^d  wine)  »re 


of  A  saperior  quality ;  but  its  chief  is- 
dii!try  conaiets  in  shipbuilding,  carried 
ou  largely  here,  Bome  of  the  largest 
shijiownecB  of  S.  It^  being  natives 
of  Frooida.  The  Greek  costumes 
of  the  women  are  seen  to  great 
itagB  at  the  feata  ot  San  Michele 
(2tl  Sept.),  when  the  traTeller  will  also 
opportunity  of  witneaaing  tba 
dance,  the  Tarantella,  per- 
,  as  of  old,  to  the  aound  of  the 
timbreL 

Juvenal  preferred  the  solitude  of  this 
ekiid  to  the  dissipations  of  the  Su- 

. .  .  Ego  tel  ProchjUm  preptino  Subume. 

n  the  18th  cent,  it  was. the  property  ot 
'ohu  of  Procida,  the  principal  actor  in 
llie  'Sicilian  Vespers,'  whose  posses- 
i^ioits  were  conSscated  by  Oharles  I.  j 
but  were  relumed  on  the  eoncloaion  of 
peace  between  hia  aon  Charlea  II.  and 
jEimci  of  Arsgon. 

Ibcbu.  (the  Pitheciaa,  .Snaria,  and 
tniiriim  of  the  ancients).  The  eawest 
mude  of  Teaching  this  island  will 
lie  by  the  steamers  that  sail  from 
the  Porto  di  Massa,  near  the  Imacola- 
telln  at  Naples,  twice  a  day  during  the 
suminer  and  autumn,  and  eveiy  after- 
noon, except  on  Sunday,  dnnug  the 
H  inter,  calling  at  Procida  ;  the  voyage, 
iucliiding  the  detention  at  the  laltor 
and  landing  passengers  at  the 


cetillugon  certain  days  as  fhr  an  Forio : 
furus  to  Casamicciolft,  Ut  class  G  fr., 
and  S  fr.,  3cd  I  fr.  50  c.    The  same 

suiiiiuer,  and  during  winter  and  spring 
at  .il  and  6  a.m.  In  fine  weathct 
the  voyage  is  a  vefy  delightful  one, 
till.'  boat  crossing  to  the  Point  of 
I'otilippo;  from  there  across  the  Bay  of 
I'oziiLoli,  with  lovely  views  over  that 
Ion  n.  Nisida,  Monle  Nuovo,  Baice,  and 
In  the  Cape  of  Misetinffl;  then  to  the 
Miirina  of  Procida,  at  the  foot  of  if» 
pirtiiresqne  castle  ;  irom  here  coasting 
along  the  N,  and  W.  iides  of  the  island 
trj  till)  crescent-shaped  island  of  Vivara, 
distant  about  i  ta.  from  the  cartle  vai 
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lanJliig-place  for  the  lown  of  Ischia, 
fnini  whioli  Casamicciolu  ia  about  4  m. 
aai  Forio  S  m.  distant. 

The  place  where  Tiaitors  geneniUj 
land  is  at  the  Marina  af  Cisamiccioh, 
near  which  are  Che  principal  bathing 
L'stablishmenisandSgoodinns,  thebegt 
the  Ritel.  BelleBue.ktft  by  SaTerio 
ZaTola,  who,  baviug  lived  for  many 
years  in  England,  speaks  our  language 
well,  and  is  honest  and  obliging.  The 
Iiolel  is  situated  on  the  dedivity  of  a  hill 
overlooking  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Lacco, 
and  comniaitds  some  of  the  finest  views 
in  the  island;  it  ia  fitted  up  with  every 
comfort,  and  the  apattnients  are  by  far 
tlic  best  adapted  for  families  in  the 
island.  The  charges  for  rooms  will 
depend  a  good  di>al  ou  the  season,  from 
May  until  September  being  the  period 
when  it  is  most  frequented.  Biligle 
persons  will  pay  from  T  to  10  fr.  a 
day  ct  pension;  fiimilieB  can  make 
more  economtcal  arrangemejits  for 
It^ugtbened  sojourn.  lu  addition  i 
other  advantages  Ibe  Biillevue  possesses 
those  of  having  a  northern  nspeol  ' 
being  surrounded  by  level  walks  ii 
grounds  arouad  It,  which  is  of  no  small 
iniportaaee  to  invalids  in  the  hotter 
months.  IlSttI  dm  Hfraitgei's,  more 
generally  known  as  La  Picaila  Benti- 
nflla,  on  the  S.  declivily  of  the  hilla 
IbaC  separate  the  bays  of  Lacco  and 
Casamicoiola,  kept  by  Dombrc,  whose 
-wife  is  an  Englishwoman;  very 
well  ipoken  of  for  cleanliaess,  atten- 
tion. Sec.  ITotll  of  Li  Scntinella  Grande, 
upon  the  liigfaest  part  of  the  sonle 
range,  commanding  flue  views  oTBr  t^- 
continent;  accommodation  and  coi 
forts  generally,  including  euislne,  i 
t^rior,  We  would  adviae  peraoog  f 
cGcding  lo  Ischia,  eilhor  tbr  hsalth 
or  pleasure,  not  to  listen  to  louters 
or  interested  adTlsera  on  board  the 
steamers,  who  make  it  s  proctii 
to  induce  them  to  go  to  inferior 
houses,  literally  selling  tbe  trai 
to  the  highest  bidder,  a  service  which 
they  must  pay  ultimately;  and  before 
leaving  Naples  to  write  lo  the  uiasler 
of  the  house  where  they  propose  taking 
up  their  quarters,  to  desire  that -don- 
keys, or  If  necessary  chairs,  may  await 
their   anivBl    OQ   laoding   from   the 


Lodjiinga.  —  There  a 
houses  for  hire  duriog  the  bathing 
season;  the  Casa  Saave,  near  the  Pic- 
cola  Senlinella,  is  ooe  of  the  best. 
There  ii  a  large  lodging-house  close  to 
the  baths,  fitted  up  by  Stg.  Manxi, 
but  its  situation,  in  a  deep  oocfined 
ravine,  without  view  or  a  free  circnla- 
lion  of  air,  renders  it  unsuilable  for 
most  foreign  visitors  and  invalids. 

Physicians. — Dp.  Antonio  Mennalla, 
who  lives  at  the  village  of  Cosami^- 
ciola.  is  the  best,  being  we!l  acquainted 
with  the  effects  and  action  of  the  bathi 
and  mineral  waters  on  invalids. 

Ischia  is  the  largest  island  in  the 
vidnity  of  Naples.  It  is  separated 
fhim  Frocida  by  a  channel  of  2  m.  in 
breadth.  The  Cnsde,  off  the  E.  shore* 
is  iO  m.  from  the  Mole  of  Naples. 
The  circamference  of  the  island  is 
about  SO  in.,  exclusive  of  the  sinuosi- 


pari.  Is  about  4.    The  total  population 
of  the  island  is  about  28,000. 

Before  Vesuvius  rcEumed  lis  activilyj 
in  the  >st  centy.  of  our  era,  Ischia  wal 
the  prinoipftl  site  of  voleanio  action 
in  South  Italy.  The  Mmte  Epomeo, 
the  EpopoB  of  the  Greeks,  the  Epopma 
of  the  Latin  poets,  which  rises  grandly 
near  (he  centre  of  the  island,  appears 
lo  hate  acted  chieSy  by  lateral  erup- 
tions, [br  there  is  not  a  (race  of  lava 
near  its  sumtnil,  while  several  volcanic 
vents  may  be  distinctly  traced  on  its 
flanks  and  ia  various  parts  of  its 
declivities-  On  the  N.  and  W. 
the  Island  slopes  gradually  down  to 
Iho  sea,  and  terminnlea  in  a  beach, 
while  on  the  B.  and  E.  it  plunges 
into  it,  forming  abnipt  and  often  lofty 

The  volcanic  action  of  Ischia  is  in- 
timately associated  with  its  early  his- 
tory ;  and  tlie  connexion  of  its  volcanic 
phenomena  with  the  mytholoey  of  oo- 
tiquity  has  invested  the  island  with  ■ 
charm  peculiarly  Its  own. 

The  earliest  periods  of  its  history  re- 
fer distinctly  to  the  volcanic  action  at 
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which  it  was  the  scene.  A  Greek  colony 
from  Chalcis  and  Erythrea  settled 
in  the  island  preyious  to,  or  simultane- 
ous with,  the  foundation  of  Cumse. 
The  settlers  attained  great  prosperity, 
but  are  said  to  have  been  afterwards 
compelled  by  constant  earthquakes  and 
volcanic  agency  to  leave  the  island,  and 
settle  on  the  opposite  coast  at  Cumse 
(p.  333).  These  outbursts  are  probably 
the  same  that  are  mentioned  by  Timseus, 
who  lived  about  262  B.C.,  and  re- 
corded a  tradition  that  shortly  before 
his  time  Mt.  Epomeus  vomited  fire  and 
ashes,  and  that  the  land  between  it  and 
the  coast  was  thrown  forcibly  into  the 
sea,  which  receded  3  stadia,  and  then 
returned,  overflowed  the  land,  and  ex- 
tinguished the  fire.  These  events  are 
also  related,  with  some  variation,  by 
Pliny,  who  mentions  a  tradition  that 
Epomeo  emitted  flames ;  that  a  village 
was  swallowed  up,  **  oppidam  haustum 
prof  undo;"  that  a  marsh  was  created 
by  one  of  the  earthquakes  which  ac- 
companied the  eruption,  and  that  Pro- 
cida  was  detached  by  another.  A  colony 
established  by  Hieron,  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  no  doubt  after  his  great 
naval  victory  over  the  Etruscans  in 
9.C.  474,  was  also  driven  away  from 
the  island  by  volcanic  outbursts.  The 
Neapolitans  subsequently  colonised  the 
island,  and  remained  till  the  Romans, 
at  an  unknown  period,  took  possession 
of  it.  Julius  Obsequens  mentions  an 
eruption  in  b.g.  92;  and  tibe  local 
historians  assert  that  other  volcanic 
convulsions  oifcurred  in  the  reigns  of 
Titus,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Diocletian. 
The  last  eruption  took  place  in  1302, 
when  a  stream  of  lava  issued  from  the 
N.E.  base  of  Monte  Epomeo,  which 
ran  into  the  sea  near  the  town  of  Ischia. 
The  more  remote  volcanic  outbursts 
in  the  island  were  poetically  ascribed 
to  the  struggles  of  the  imprisoned  giant 
TyphcBus  (Find.  Pyth,  i.  18).  Homer's 
description  of  the  struggles  of  Typhosus 
in  Arimi  is  a  perfect  picture  of  volcanic 
phenomena : — 

ToiA  i*  virMmvdu^c,  Ait  tat  rtpurtKtpaiSvtf 

II.  n.  781. 

VJr^l,   fidoptsag   Hpiner'^   tntdition, 


gave  Typhosus  to  Ischia,  and  Enceladus 
to  ^tna, 

Dttnimque  cubile 
Inarime  Jovis  imperiis  imposta  Typhceo. 

JEn,  li.  715. 

The  ancient  name,  Pithecusa,  was  po- 
pularly derived  by  the  Roman  poets 
from  «riV}}»0f,  because  the  island  was 
said  to  be  inhabited  by  monkeys. 

Inarimem  Prochytamque  legit»  sterilique  locatas 
CoUe  PiibecusaSi  hdbitantum  nomine,  dictas. 

Ovid.  Met,  ziv.  89. 

But  Pliny  the  naturalist  with  more 
probability  attributes  it  to  the  pottery 
(ff'iVtfi)  manufactured  in  the  Island. 
Pithecusa  non  a  simiarum  multibudine 
(lit  aliqui  existimavere)  sed  a  figlinis  dolt' 
orum  (iii.  12).  The  name  JSnaria,  ac- 
dording  to  Pliny,  was  derived  by  the 
poets  from  its  having  been  one  of  the 
stations  of  the  fleet  of  ^ueas.  Ischia 
is  a  corruption  of  the  word  Iscla,  under 
which  name  the  island  is  mentioned 
in  ecclesiastical  records  of  the  8th 
cent. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire 
Ischia  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
capital.  In  813,  and  again  in  847,  it 
was  attacked  by  the  Saracens;  in  1135 
it  was  sacked  by  the  Pisans,  while  on 
their  way  to  Amalfi.  In  1191  Henry 
YI.  took  possession  of  it.  In  the  reiga 
of  hb  son  Frederick  II.,  Caracciolo, 
his  general,  allowed  himself  to  be  burnt 
alive  in  the  Castle,  rather  than  surren- 
der it  to  the  Guelph  troops  of  Otho 
IV.  In  1282  Ischia  joined  Sicily  in 
the  revolt  against  Charles  I.  In  1299 
Charles  II.  recovered  the  island,  and 
punished  the  inhabitants  for  their  re- 
bellion by  sending  400  soldiers  to  cut 
down  their  trees  and  vineyards.  In 
1389  Ladislaus  defeated  Louis  II.  of 
Anjou  in  a  battle  fought  near  the  crater 
of  Monte  Rotaro.  In  the  15th  centy. 
Alfonso  I.  seized  and  fortified  it  in  the 
war  against  Joanna  II.  He  expelled 
the  male  inhabitants,  and  forced  their 
wives  and  daughters  to  marry  his  sol- 
diers. At  his  death  in  1458,  Giovanni 
Toreglia,  the  cousin  of  Lucrezia  d'Ala- 
gni,  proclaimed  himself  an  adherent 
of  Kmg  Renato,  and  held  the  island 
against  Ferdinand  I.  tiU  14§3,  when  he 
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sold  it  to  the  crown  for  50,000  ducats. 
In  1495  Ferdinand  II.  retired  to  Ischia 
with  his  aunt  Joanna,  who  had  just  be- 
come his  bride  in  her  14th  year,  aban- 
doning Naples  to  his  rival  Charles  VIII. 
The  king  arrived  before  the  castle  of 
Ischia,  with  his  retinue  in  14  galleys ; 
but  the  castellan,  Giusto  della  Cau- 
dina,  a  Catalonian,  refused  tb  admit 
him.  He  consented  at  last  to  admit 
the  king  and  queen  alone.  Ferdinand 
then  landed,  but  he  had  no  sooner  set 
his  foot  within  the  castle  than  he  drew 
his  sword  and  killed  the  faithless  cas- 
tellan on  the  spot,  an  act  which  so 
astonished  the  garrison  that  they  of- 
fered no  opposition  to  the  landing  of 
the  royal  retinue.  In  1501  his  uncle 
and  successor  Frederick  retired  to 
Ischia  with  his  queen  and  children, 
accompanied  by  his  sisters,  Beatrice, 
the  widow  of  Mattheus  Corvinus  King 
of  Hungary,  and  Isabella,  the  widow 
of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti.  They  re- 
mained in  the  castle  till  the  king  pro- 
ceeded to  France,  and  surrendered  him- 
self to  Louis  in  person,  so  that  the 
castle  of  Ischia  may  be  said  to  have 
witnessed  the  extinction  of  the  Ara* 
gonese  dynasty.  The  island  was  pil- 
laged in  1544  by  Barbarossa^  who  car- 
ried away  4000  inhabitants ;  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Duke  de  Guise  in  1647 ; 
was  occupied  by  Lord  Nelson  in  the 
present  cent. ;  and  afforded  brief  refuse 
to  Murat  on  his  flight  to  France  m 
1815. 

The  Marquis  of  Pescara,  the  con- 
queror of  Francis  L,  was  bom  in  the 
castle  of  Ischia,  in  1489.  His  sister 
Costanza  defended  it  during  the  war 
which  preceded  the  partition  treaty  of 
Granada,  and  refused  to  capitulate  to 
the  forces  of  Louis  XII.,  although 
commanded  to  do  so  by  her  king,  to 
whom  she  afterwards  sSSbrded  a  shel- 
ter in  the  same  castle,  the  onl^r  spot  in 
the  kingdom  which  her  heroism  had 
enabled  him  to  call  his  own.  As  an 
acknowledgment  of  her  services,  the 
government  of  the  island  was  settled 
on  her  family,  who  retained  it  till  1734. 
In  1525  Vittoria  Colonna,  the  widow 
of  Pescara,  retired  to  Ischia  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  her  husband.  Her  genius, 
h^r  virtues,  her  pietjr,  her  beauty  are 


immortalised  bj  Michael  Angelo,  by 
Bembo,  and  Anosto. 

Vittoria  h  '1  nome ;  e  ben  conviensi  a  nata 
Fra  le  vittorie,  ed  a  chi,  o  vada,  o  stanzi, 
Di  trofei  sempre,  e  di  tricnfi  ornata. 
La  Vittoria  abbia  seco,  o  dietro,  o  innanzi. 
Questa  b  iin'  altra  Artemisia,  che  lodata 
Fu  di  piet&  verso  il  suo  Mausolo ;  anzi 
Tanto  maggior,  quanto  h  piti  assai  bell'  opra, 
Che  por  sotterra  uu  uom,  trarlo  di  sopra. 

Orl.  X3txvii.  18. 

In  1548  Mary  of  Aragon,  the  widow 
of  the  Marchese  del  Vasto,  cousin  of 
the  ^eat  Pescara,  followed  the  example 
of  Vittoria,  and  sought  a  home  in  Ischia 
in  the  eventide  of  a  life  which  seemed 
never  to  grow  old.  Her  autumn,  says 
Pierre  de  Brantome,  surpassed  tne 
spring  of  the  most  beautiful  of  other 
women;  and  when  she  had  reached 
her  60th  year,  her  charms  were  still 
so  irresistible  that  the  grand  Prior  of 
France  fell  in  love  with  her. 

Bishop  Berkeley  frequently  declared 
that  one  of  the  happiest  summers  he 
ever  enjoyed  was  passed  in  Ischia  in 
1717;  and  in  a  letter,  written  pro- 
bably to  Pope,  he  says,  "The  isrand 
Inarime  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  earth, 
containing  within  the  compass  of  18 
miles  a  wonderful  variety  of  hills, 
vales,  rugged  rocks,  fruitful  plains, 
and  barren  mountains,  all  thrown  to- 
gether in  a  most  romantic  confusion. 
The  air  is,  in  the  hottest  season,  con- 
stantly refreshed  by  cool  breezes  from 
the  sea;  the  vales  produce  excellent 
wheat  and  Indian  com,  but  are  mostly 
covered  with  vineyards  interspersed 
with  fruit-trees.  Besides  the  common 
kinds,  as  cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  &c,, 
they  produce  oranges,  limes,  almonds, 
pomegranates,  fi^s,  water-melons,  and 
many  other  fruits  unknown  to  our 
climates,  which  lie  evervwhere  open 
to  the  passenger.  The  hills  are  the 
greater  part  covered  to  the  top  with 
vines,  some  with  chesnut  groves,  and 
others  with  thickets  of  myrtle  and 
lentiscus.  .  .  .  But  that  which  crowns 
the  scene  is  .  .  .  Mons  Epomeus.  Its 
lower  parts  are  adorned  with  vines  and 
other  fruits;  the  middle  affords  pas- 
ture to  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep ;  and 
the  top  is  a  sandy  pointed  rock,  from 
which  you  have  the  finest  prospect  in. 
the  world,  «v«'S[«^\Ti%  ^\.  ws&  ^^s?«  0««^ 

\  -      ^'5^ 
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eides  several  pleasant  islands  lying  at 
your  feet,  a  tract  of  Italy  about  800 
miles  in  length,  from  the  promontory 
of  Antium  to  the  Cape  of  Palinurus." 

"For  the  traveller  in  search  of 
health,  of  a  pleasant  residence,  even 
in  the  height  of  summer,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July,  I  do  not  know  a  more  agreeable 
place  of  sojourn  than  Casamicciola. 
Letters  arrive  from,  and  are  despatched 
daily  to,  Naplps.  The  geolo^st,  the 
botanist,  and  artist  will  experience  no 
want  of  occupation.  During  the  sea- 
son of  the  arrival  of  the  quails — May 
and  June — the  sportsman  will  find 
ample  employment;  whilst,  in  point 
of  scenery,  there  are  few  places  in 
Italy  that  offer  greater  attractions. 
The  inhabitants  are  peaceable ;  indeed, 
such  a  thing  as  robbery,  much  less 
brigandage,  is  seldom  heard  of  in  the 
island  of  Ischia."— /.  B,  P.,  1863. 

The  aloe  and  the  prickly  pear  {cactus 
opuniia)  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  hedges ; 
many  rare  ferns  and  orchids  are  found 
in  the  woods,  the  caper  grows  wild  on 
the  walls,  and  the  flora  of  the  island 
generally  will  enable  the  botanist  to 
add  many  interesting  objects  to  his 
herbarium.  July  and  August  are  the 
hottest  months,  but  at  Casamicciola  the 
mean  temp,  does  not  exceed  79^,  or 
the  greatest  heat  90^. 

Mineral  Waters, — No  spot  of  the 
same  extent  contains  such  a  number 
of  hot  mineral  waters.  The  island  is 
60  rich  in  springs  that  many  valuable 
waters  whieh  would  make  the  fortune 
of  any  town  in  continental  Europe 
are  here  allowed  to  run  to  waste. 
The  principal  characteristics  of  the 
Isehia  waters  are  the  large  quantities  of 
the  hydro-chlorates,  sulphates,  and  car- 
bonates of  soda  which  they  contain, 
combined  with  the  salts  of  magnesia^ 
of  lime,  and  occasionally  of  potash,  and 
with  a  considerable  volume  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they 
issue  from  the  groiipd  at  so  high  a 
temperature,  that  it  is  necessary  to  mi jl 
them  with  colder  water  befoife  they  can 
be  used.  Besides  the  waters,  there  are 
sand-baths  of  great  power,  and  hot-air 
and  vapour  ones  varying  in  tempera- 
tare  from  140^  to  180^  Fahr. 


Some  of  the  waters  now  in  use  "^ere 
Well  known  to  the  ancients,  as  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  other  writers  describe  the 
qualities  for  which  they  are  still  re* 
markable ;  and  several  bas-reliefs  and 
inscriptions  recording  them  have  be^ 
found  in  the  island.  The  first  descrip- 
tion of  the  Isehia  waters  and  theif 
medicinal  powers  was  published  iMr 
Giulio  Jasolino,  in  1588.  This  curi^ 
ous  work  describes  nearly  40  springs, 
including  all  the  principal  ones  now 
in  use.  The  works  of  Siano  and 
D' Aloysio,  and  the  poetical  descriptions 
of  De  Quintiis  (/tmwittw,  sive  de  hal- 
neis  Fithecusarum),  were  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  the  Baths  in  the 
last  cent.  Professor  Laneellotti,  in  our 
own  time,  gave  the  first  sdentific  ana- 
lysis of  the  waters,  in  the  reports  which 
he  drew  up  for  the  Naples  Academy  of 
Sciences.  In  1830  Mr.  De  Rivaz,  a 
Swiss  physician  resident  at  Isehia, 
published  a  Description  of  the  Waters, 
in  which  he  incorporated  Laneellotti' s 
analyses  with  what  had  been  written 
by  the  authors  who  preceded  him  and 
the  results  of  his  own  experience. 
Our  countryman  the  late  Dr.  Cox,  in 
his  work  on  the  medical  topography 
of  Naples,  1841,  also  contributed  to 
bring  the  Isehia  waters  under  the 
notice  of  English  travellers.  He  com- 
bined in  his  work  the  labours  of  his 
predecessors  with  his  own  observations 
during  his  long  practice  at  Naples,  and 
showed  the  analogies  of  the  several 
waters  to  the  more  familiar  springs 
of  Northern  Europe.  Such  powerful 
agents  as  the  waters  of  Isehia  require 
much  discrimination  in  their  use,  and 
should  not  be  used  without  competent 
advice.  We  shall  proceed  to  make  a 
circuit  of  the  island  from 

CASAMICCIOLA,  a  picturesque  til- 
lage of  3500  Inhab.,  on  the  high  ground 
between  the  Marina  of  the  same  name 
and  that  of  Lacco,  and  near  the  most 
important  mineral  springs  for  medieml 
purposes.  These  rise  in  the  Vallone  Chn- 
brasco,  a  ravine  at  the  base  of  Monte 
Epomeo,  J  m.  from  the  village.  The 
most  celebrated  is  the  GurgUello^  con- 
taining considerable  propostions  o^  car- 
\  \K>iia\A  «sA  muT\«t)e  of  soda,  and  9  cubic 
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inelies  per  cent,  of  free  carbonic  acid 
giis.  The  temperature  is  163°  Fahr. 
The  Gwiji/eUo  possesses  grent  cffiencj 
in  liiseises  of  nervolia  irritabilitj,  in 
seiaticji,  psralysia,  gont,  elironic  rheii- 
matism,  scrofaloiis  swellings,  internal 
diseases  enused  by  local  atonj,  and  in 
external  ulcers  and  gun-shot  woutiitg. 
Opposite  the  BpringE  is  the  hospital, 
founded  in  1601  by  the  Ifonle  Mia 
N'f  ricerd'a  of  Naples  for  poor  pit'enta 
e  ther  from  the  c  iy  hospitnU  or  else 
where  for  wt  om  there  is  acoommoda 
i  on  for  4(in  there  are  30  baths 
Th  r  are  also  pnyate  baths  for  the 
I  e  of  T  silors  close  by  and  a  large 
cstabl  siimenC  SI  h  I  o  Ma  on 
Ihe  same  spr  Dgs  sa  the  Ourgi 
tello  w  h  lialhs  very  handsom  Iy 
fi  ted  tip  w  h  every  conTen  en  e  and 
an  est  usi'e  lodging  and  board  ng 
hou  e  anneTed  wellsu  ted  for  nyal  ds 
w]  o  cinnot  move  about  ba  not  for 
pleasure  seekers,  bemgin  a  low  confined 
situation  Without  anj  view,  little  air, 
and  in  a  situation  fat  from  healthy. 
Near  tho  Gurgitello  is  the  Acqm  di 
Cappane,  so  called  from  its  possessing 
the  smell  of  chicken  broth.  It  is  taken 
internally,  and  is  in  repute  in  visceral 
affoetiouB,  It  differs  from  tbe  Qurgi- 
telh  in  the  strength  of  its  minetal  in- 
gredients and  ia  its  tetaperature,  which 
is  only  98^  F.  The  Acffna  di  Bagm 
Fresno,  called  also  A,  del  Occhio,  which 
riaes  near  the  Cappone,  is  an  alkaline 
water  of  the  «a»e  Class,  used  in  ilis- 
eascB  of  the  e^es.  It  ia  slso  in  faronr 
with  the  Ischia  ladies  Ibr  its  pro^terty 
of  whitening  the  bands.  Opening  into 
the  Valle  Omlirnsna  are  the  picturesque 
ravines  called  the  Vul  di  Tinalniro  and 
the  ValdiSinlyalln.  The  former  derives 
its  name  from  the  noise  prodaced  by 
Ihe  Anqua  di  Tnmbm-o,  which  contains 
su^  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  that  Its  escape  is  aceompnnied  by  a 
sound  resembling  that  of  adram.  This 
water  varies  in  temperature  from  155' 
to  aiO"  F.  At  the  entrance  of  Ihe 
came  valley  is  the  Aojaa  Fen-nla,  which 
is  now  neglecfcd.  The^cjiM  Aiirtfcm- 
ArgeaUa  is  a  very  ancient  spring,  cftlH- 
mcoiorating  by  its  name  the  bcKef  of 
the  early  colonists  that  it  contained 
gold  ana  silver,     In  the  Val  di  Sini- 


galla,  rising  in  the  bed  of  the  EvMelh 
dell-i  Pern,  Is  the  Acqua  SpeTma-polhatm, 
a  water  with  a  temperature  varying 
r —  ,,.->D._>„nn     "deritesit 


easy  Ihe  operation  of  plncking. 
Acqiia  Cvlata,  with  a  temperatore  of 
178^,  is  a  strongly  alkaline  water, 
which  the  peasantry  use  for  bleaching 
linen.  The  Aivjua  Cociva,  with  a  tem- 
perature varying  from  178^  to  190°, 
derives  its  name  ttma  its  use  in  cook' 
ing,  for  which  purpose  the  peasantry 
collect  it  in  holes  encavated  in  the 
earth.  The  Aaqua  dcUa  Sciatica  gnshes 
from  the  top  of  a  rock  at  tho  entrance 
of  the  valley.  It  hag  a  temperature  of 
144',  but  it  is  now  superseded  by 
waters  of  greater  power.  In  another 
ravine  On  tho  W.  of  Casamicciola  i» 
the  Aa/iia  dtlla  Bita,  which  had  great 
celebrity  in  the  I6th  cent.  Its  tem- 
perature at  the  soaroe  varies  with  the 
season  from  143°  to  158°.  It  is  em- 
plojjed  eitemally  in  local  weakness 
arising  from  sprains  and  fracture*; 
the  peasantry  vse  it  in  washing  and 
conhmg.  Higher  up  and  bebicd  the 
Hotel  Bellevoe,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
Monte  Epomeo,  are  tbe  Fumaroli  and 
Sli'f<-  (h'  Frmni  and  di  Hanticelo,  the 
former  emitting  vapour  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  128',  ihelatter  atthat  of  aoa", 

Casoniicciola  is  celebrated  for  its 
manufactures  of  bricks,  tiles,  and 
pottery  ill  general,  which  are  ex- 
ported to  Naples,  the  kilos  extend- 
ing along  the  shore  to  the  F«nlu 
dl  Perrmic,  the  day  f — '— -"  ■-■-- 
bronght  from  the  rati 
from  Monte  Epotueo 

As   Casamici '  ' 


e  of  r< 


:t  of  YJ 


descending 


h  of 


health,  this  will  be  the   most  appro- 
priate place  to  speak  of  the 

Siitlis,  Hin^al  Wilers,  Sua  Bathings, 
kc. — For  invalids  the  seasoa  for  the 
medicinal  waters  commences  about  the 
middle  of  June,  and  conQnnes  nntil 
Ihe  2nd  weeli  in  September;  bat  the 
baths  can  be  employed  at  any  time 
after  the  middle  of  April,  tbe  water 
boiag  conreyed  to  the  principnl  hotels, 
all  of  which  have  bathing-rooms,  and 
where  Ihey  cau  ^v,  usv.i'«"»fe.\'3si"t"^t 
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tban  at  the  liat  GpriDga,  vhich  mn&i 
neceseiiate  a  ride  of  a  mile  aftervsnlF. 
It  will  therefore  interest  foreign  inTB- 
lids  to  know  tliaC  they  can  proceed  to 
Iiehia  at  the  close  of  the  so-colleil 
Buman  season,  and  find  every  comfort 
and  facili^  for  bathiDg,  the  only  pre- 
cautions in  the  early  EunUDer  that  will 
be  oeceBsary  being  to  pass  Eoine  time 
in  bed  on  getting  out  of  the  baUi. 
There  is  also  good  seaj/athiaii  below 
CaBamicciola  and  on  the  Marina  of 
Ltkcco,  where  temporary  huts  arc 
erected  for  the  purpo&e. 

Excursions.—  CaEamicciola  will  be  the 
best  centre  from  wbich  excursions  can 
be  made  orer  the  island;  full  of  in- 
terest not  only  to  the  lover  of  pic- 
turesque scenery,  but  to  the  eeologbst 
and  naturalist  generally.  As  were  are 
fen  carriage-roads^lhat  from  Ischia  to 
Forio  being  the  only  one,  and  that 
rough — it  will  generally  be  neces- 
tary  to  employ  donkeys,  which  aru 
excellent,  in  movinj^  about.  The  priu- 
cupal  excunions  will  be  from  Casa- 
mtei^ola  to  the  town  of  Isohia,  passing 
by  Bagno  d'Ischia  over  the  lava  cut- 
rent  d^Arso,  returning  bv  Monte  Ro- 
taro :  fare,  for  donkey  ana  boy,  2  frs. ; 
the  ascent  of  the  Monte  Epomeo,  1  frs. ; 
The  tour  of  the  entire  i^aiid,  not  ia- 
cluding  the  ascent  to  Spomeo,  and 
which  will  require  8  hrs.,  5  frs.  with  a 
buonamano;   to  Forio  by  the  carriasi:- 


cocco,  2  frs. 

SoaU  may  be  hired  at  the  Marinos 
of  the  diiferent  towns,  but  there  is  little 
In  the  coast  scenery  to  render  their 
use  necessary, 

LACCO.  a  pretty  Tillage  of  16(H> 
Inhab.,  consisting  mostly  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  tunny  fishery  and  in 
the  making  of  straw  hals,  is  boiutifully 
utuatcd  in  a  co«e  □□  the  sea-shon 
below  Casamieciola.  The  TiUase  con 
t^BS  the  ih.  and  convent  or  Santa 
Bcsliluta,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
island.  At  her  festa,  on  the  17th  of 
May,  the  traveller  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunin  of  observing  the  Greek  coatnmes 
which  still  I'lDgeT  in  Ischia  and  Pro- 
oida,    and   ol  eeewg    tiut    taranMk 


danced.  The  high  land  N.  of  Imxo, 
the  Honte  di  Vico,  is  formed  of  tufa ; 
off  its  point  a  Tonnara  is  laid  down 
every  year,  when  large  numbers  of 
tunnies  and  sword-fish  are  caught  The 
principal  spring  at  Lacco,  the  Aeqva 
ili  S.  Seslitata,  lemp.  135°,  rises  near 
the  convent,  and  is  collected  for  use  in 
a  convenient  building,  where  the  sand~ 
baths,  for  which  Lacco  is  celebrated, 
may  al^o  be  taken.  It  conLains  a 
proportion  of  muriate  of  soda 
jriate  of  potash  than  any  other 
ID  the  island,  and  consequently 
requires  to  be  used  with  caution.  It  is 
powerful  agent  in  the  cure  of  obstruo- 
ons,  rheumatic  affections,  paralysis, 
id  diseases  of  the  jobts.  The  Aci,ua 
Regina  Isabella  rises  at  the  tempera- 
lure  of  10C°  in  the  garden  of  the  con- 
vent. It  contains  a  larger  quantity 
of  free  carbonic  acid  gas  than  any 
water  in  the  island,  except  the  Ctuyi- 
tello,  with  a  considerable  proportion 
of  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  muriate  of 
soda.  It  is  valuable  in  affections 
arising  from  a  want  of  tone  of 
the  system,  in  scrofnlous  diseases, 
and  in  dyspepsia.  The  Slufe  di  S. 
[jirertto,  on  the  E,  ridge  which  bounds 
the  valley  of  S.  Montano,  W.  of  Lacco, 
the  road  to  Forco,  is  one  of  the 
,  celebrated  in  the  island.  It  is  a 
aalural  vapour-bnth,  heated  by  steam 
issuing  from  crevices  in  the  trachytic 
rock  at  a  temperatnre  of  135°,  The 
Jcjuadi'S.JfondiBoriBesatthefootoftlie 
lava  current  which  has  flowed  &om  the 
UonteMarecocco.which  forms  the  N,W. 
extremity  of  the  island.  Its  temperature 
is  131°,  and  its  metUcinal  propertjes 
correspond  with  those  of  3,  Sestifiita, 
The  ^onnd  around  its  source  is  so  hot 
(hat  It  raises  the  thermometer  in  a  few 
seconds  to  132^.  On  the  sea-shore  at 
Lacco,  also,  the  sand,  which  is  black 
and  shining,  is  at  ail  times  so  hot  that 
n  hole  made  m  it  becomes  instantly 
fillcid  with  water  at  the  temperature  of 
112°.  Near  the  mass  of  lava  called 
CapiloUo,  and  at  Meitmia,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently hot  tu  raise  the  thermometer  to 
171°.  NotfarfromLacco,ontheE.aide 
ot  iloiile  I"ia>,HHaalarge  block  oflava, 
ig  a  Greek  inscription,  recording 
" '' '^n  of  a  iorlifled  wall  by 
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the  Syracusan  coIooiBts,  before  tbey 
wcrednvenoutbytheeruplioQS.  Some 
doulit  had  arisen  ajs  Id  the  meaDiug  of 
this  iDGcriptioD,  but  it  appeored  to  Elate 
th!it  "  Pacius,  N}'mpsi[t9,  and  Mains 
Pscullus,  the  Archons,  and  tbe  eol- 
ilicrB,  iwnBtructed  the  wall,"  ThisTery 
interesting  record  bas  been  lost,  the 
Sshennen  haying  lately  remoTed  it  la 
Kirk  their  nets  during  the  Inuny-fishing 
GeasoD  off  the  adjoiuing  headlaud. 

FOKIO  (eouO  Inhab.:  no  iun),  the 
Bivourite  reEidence  of  the  Jsahiao  pro- 
prietors, oocupiesa  picturesque  position 
on  the  W.  coast,  and  bas  a  thnving 
little  port.  It  is  3  m.  distant  from 
Casomicciola,  and  2  fcom  Lacco.  The 
road  to  it  from  the  latter  village  tra- 
Tersea  the  lava- current  descending 
from  Monte  Mareeoooo, which  formi  ' 
promontories  of  ComaccAui  and  Cat 
The  Hermitage  of  Moiile  Engine, 
the  S-  ridge  of  the  cutrent,  conunands 
a,n  extensive  view  of  the  plain  of  Forio, 
but  the  views  in  the  S.  half  of  the 
island  are  much  lesE  picturesqc 
those  in  tbe  N.,  partly  from  the  ab- 
seaee  of  timber,  and  partly  from  the 
stone  walla  aod  terraces  which  the  in- 
equality of  tbe  ground  renders  ueces- 
eary  for  the  consijTiction  of  the  vine- 
yards. The  easiest  road,  however, 
from  Casamicciolai  will  he  that  made 
Eome  years  ago  for  cai'riages,  3  m. 
At  Cenglio,  oue  of  Che  suburbs,  in  the 
Villa  Paolone,  is  the  Jcgiin  di  Fran- 
cesco I.,  rising  at  a  temperature  ol 
113°,  and  resembling  the  A.  Cappone 
in  its  smell  of  ehicken-broth.  It  it 
used  in  dyspepsia  and  weakness  of  tbe 
stomach,  in  visceral  ohstrucdons  of  a 
chronic  eharaoler,  and  in  hysterical 
affections.  The  Acqiia  di  Ciiarn--- 
1  m,  S.  of  Forio,  in  a  sandy  bay 
tbe  high  point  called  the  Capo  deW  /«- 
pa-aton:  It  varies  in  temperati"" 
accordiug  to  the  "■  '' 


124° ; 


,  from  115°  t 
t  rises  to  140° 


f  sterility  and 
various  lorms  ot  uterine  disease.     '' 
strongly  apettenl.    Near  its  sou 
hot   wells  and    ancient  vapour-lialha, 


which  date  probably  from  the  time  of 
the  Greek  colonists ;  but  they  are  now 
disused.     Monte  Epomeo  may  be  as- 
cended from  Forio,  as  it  may  also  from 
Casamicciola  i  bQt  the  ascent  is  easier 
by  way  of  Panza.    There  are  several 
oediieval  loweraat  Forio,  some  square, 
ithers  round,  and  an  nnusual  number 
ofchurches,  with  numerous  neat  private 
residences,  showing  a  gr««t  prosperity 
*  I  the  place. 
Panza  (1000  Inhab.),  S^  m.  from 
nrio,  on  the  S.W.  slopes  of  Epomeo. 
was  a  favaorite  resort  when  the  Ara- 

Sjnese  kings  had  their  villa  in  its  neigh- 
ourhood ;  it  is  now  inhabited  chiefly 
by  agriculliirists.  The  Ascent  of  Montt 
EfKnneo,  more  generally  kaoWQ  as  the 
M<mte  di  i',  Ificola,  is  sometimes  made 
from  Fanza,  the  hermitage  of  San  Ni- 
cola being  only  4  m.  &om  the  village. 


Tbe  latter  place  is  1  m.  fWnn  tfae  si 
mit,  which  is  £610  ft.  above  the  sea. 
"To  me."  says  Sr  Richard  Colt 
Hoare,  "it  seemed  an  Mtaa  in  minia- 
ture: and,  tike  that  momitain,  it  may 
be  divided  into  three  regions,  the  lower 
cultivated,  the  middle  clothed  witli  rich 
groves  of  oiks  and  chesouts,  and  the 
upper  bleak  and  barren,  producing  onh* 
B  few  luv  shrubs  and  dwarf  trees.  It 
is  not,  however,  without  inhabitants ; 
for  on  this  agrial  summit  some  hermits 
have  fixed  their  abode."  A  community 
of  several  hermits,  now  reduced  to  a 
solitary  anchorite,  formerly  occupied  a 
kind  of  andei^round  monastery  exca- 
vated in  the  tnfa  rock,  consisting  of 
several  cells,  refectory,  &c,,  anneied 
lo  which  is  a  small  chapel.  The  view 
from  the  summit  of  the  monntain  em- 
braces a  panorama  extending  from  the 
Punla  di  IJcosa  to  the  Circtean  Pro- 
uioiitory,  bonnded  on  the  N,  by  the 
snowy  mountains  of  the  Abmzzi. 

MoROFANo,  3  m.  ftvm  Fontatia, 
which,  with  Barana  1  m,  fhrther,  has 
SOUO  Inhab.  On  tbe  S.,  but  nearer 
Serrara,  is  the  promontory  of  Sant' 
Angeto,  crowned  by  tiie  mins  of  a 
tower,  which  waa  destroyed  by  the 
British  troops  when  they   eraeoated 
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bridge  of  Moropano,  is  the  Acqua  d% 
Nitroli.  Numerous  Latin  inscriptions, 
dedicated  to  the  Nymphm  NitrodeSi  have 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
issues  from  the  Itiva  at  a  temperature 
of  86^,  and  contains  a  Considerable 
quantity  of  bicarbonate  of  iron.  It  is 
much  valued  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys 
and  in  hypochondriasis,  and  is  sup- 
I>osed  by  Jasolino  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
longevity  of  the  peasantry  of  the  dis- 
trict^  who  resort  to  it  as  a  remedy  for 
all  kinds  6f  maladies*  In  at  ravine  at  i 
short  distance  from  the  Marina  of 
Maronti,  is  the  Acqua  d*OlmitellOi  which 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  car- 
bonates of  soda,  magnesia  j  and  lime,  the 
sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda,  and  a 
quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid  gas.  It 
is  useful  in  visceral  obtructions,  in 
renal  and  urinary  affections,  and  in 
cutaneous  tnd  other  diseases  dependent 
on  a  disordered  state  of  the  liver.  The 
peasantry  use  it  in  injections  to  the 
ears  in  cases  of  deafness.  In  the  ad- 
joining ravine  of  Gavaschra  is  the 
AoqUa  di  PetrelleSf  which  bears  a  strong 
analogy  to  the  Gurgitello  at  Casamic- 
ciola:  it  rises  at  a  temperature  of  203°, 
and  is  used  in  chronic  rheumatism.  On 
the  shore,  near  the  Punta  di  S.  Angelo, 
afe  several  emanations  of  hot  vapour, 
of  such  power  that  the  sand  in  which 
they  occur  raises  the  thermometer  to 
212='.  Farther  on,  at  the  little  village 
from  which  they  derive  their  name, 
are  the  Stvfe  di  Testaccio.  In  one  of 
th6  fissures  from  which  the  hot  air  issues 
the  temperature  is  196°,  but  that  of  the 
other  sources,  when  closed,  is  not  more 
than  122°.  Beyond  Barano,  on  the 
E.,  is  the  cone  ofJfonte  di  Vezza,  and 
between  that  and  the  town  of  Ischia 
the  Monte  Gampagnanoj  from  which  an 
ancient  stream  of  lava  may  be  traced. 

ISCHIA  (6000  Inhab.),  the  capital 
of  the  island,  is  3  m.  from  Barano  and  4 
K  of  Casamicoiola.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  but  it  has  never  recovered  its 
prosperity  since  the  eruption  of  a.d. 
1302.  Its  Castle,  built  by  Alfonso  I.  of 
Aragon,  stands  on  a  lofty  isolated  rock 
of  volcanic  tu^ai  and  ashes.  If  rises 
't  of  the  sea,  opposite  the  island  of 
arm/ and  is  cooneetod  with  the  main- 


land by  a  mole  constructed  on  anarrovr 
isthmus.  The  ta#n  stretches  along 
the  coast  from  this  mole  as  ikt  ad  th4 
Punta  Molina,  the  tei^ination  in  th^ 
sea  of  the  lava-cnrreiit  of  1302.  Mr.« 
Stanfield  has  made  the  {^ctnr^n^ 
beauty  df  this  castle  fftnliliat  to  us  by 
one  of  the  moit  charaeteristie  prrodH6^ 
tions  of  his  pencil.  The  iY>ad  to  th^ 
baths  at  Bagno  d'lscMa  erosses  the 
trachyte  current  called  the  Lava  dell* 
Arsoy  produced  by  the  emption  of  1302. 
This  lava,  which  contains  a  lar||dqtiAn- 
tity  of  felspftr,  is  still  bkfrenlike  thd 
recent  lavas  of  Vesuvius.  There  is  nor 
crater,  properly  speakings  niNr  visible^ 
but  the  point,  bearing  th6  significative 
name  of  Le  Cremdte,  froth  Whifeh  it 
issued,  is  marked  by  a  d€|>re8sion  in 
the  surface,  and  by  the  vast  heaps  of 
scoriae  which  surround  ii  Th6  dis- 
tance of  this  mouth  from  the  sea  is 
2  m.  Francesco  Lotobardi  and  l^onta- 
nus,  who  have  left  a  description  at  the 
eruptiouj  say  that  it  lasted  twor  months; 
thjtt  nmny  Inhabitiints  were  destroyed/ 
and  others  fl^  to  tfaci  continents  Pon- 
tanus  had  here  a  villa,  of  which  ire 
find  a  memdriftl  in  the  At:qtta  di  Pon- 
tano^  situated  in  a  garden  stippcsed  fo 
have  formed  part  of  the  tilla,  Jaso-i 
lino,  who  describes  it  under  the  hittne 
of  the  "-4.  del  Giardino  del  Ponictno" 
extols  its  efficacy  in  eftses  of  gravely 
strangury,  &c.  Since  his  time  it  had 
fiillen  into  disuse }  the  temperature  is 
93°. 

Except  the  castle  of  Is<}hia,  there 
will  be  nothing  to  detain  the  visitor 
here. 

Bagno  D'Isg&ia,  also  called  "  ReaU 
Villa  dei  Bagni,**  1  m.  ffoni  Isehia  by 
the  road  that  follows  the  Maritift 
of  Mandra,  crossing  itfterwards  the 
lava-current  of  Arso.  The  hot  springs 
have  acquired  sonie  importance  sined 
Ferdinand  II.  erected  an  elegant  villa 
on  the  heights  (now  likely  to  be  con- 
verted into  an  hos^ft&l),  and  reduced 
the  small  lake,  supposed  to  have  been  k 
volcanic  erafet*,  into  a  refuge  htirbotlf^ 
The  situation  of  the  latter  is  v6tf 
beautiful ;  on  one  side  of  its  shores  is 
the  bath  estaMishment,  and  a  neiet 
modetn  church,  above  ^hich  riso  the 
Iga^den^  ot  \lwi  to^al  vill^,     On  th0 
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N.E.  of  this  littie  harbour  are  the  Panta 
dl  S.  Pietro,  and  the  Tillage  of  Bagno, 
consisting  of  a  roir  of  shops  and  fishef" 
men's  dwellings.  The  ascent  to 
Monte  Epomeo  is  easily  made  from 
here  by  a  path  between  the  volcanic 
cones  of  Montagnone  and  Monte 
Rotaro.  There  are  2  springs  which 
constitute  the  Bagno  d*  Ischia,  under 
the  names  of  the  Acquct  delta  Fontana 
and  the  Acqna  del  Fomello.  They  rise 
from  different  sources,  but  are  identical 
in  their  mineral  characters,  containing 
muriate  of  soda  combined  with  the  car* 
bonates  of  soda  and  magnesia^  and  free 
carbonic  acid  gas.  These  are  the  waters 
to  which  Strabo  is  supposed  to  allude 
in  his  description  of  certain  baths  at 
Ischia,  which  were  considered  a  cure 
for  stone.  They  [are  higbly  stimulat- 
ing, and  are  used  in  diseases  which  are 
complicated  with  atony,  in  sluggish 
ulcers,  scrofulous  swellings,  and  rheu- 
matic affections  of  the  joints.  Their 
temperature  varies  from  131°  to  138°. 
A  bath-house  has  recently  been  erected 
here  for  the  convenience  of  visitors.  On 
the  high  ground  above  the  lake  is  the 
fine  extinct  crater  of  Montagnone ;  and 
on  the  N.W.  the  Monte  Tabotref  sepa- 
rated by  a  ravine  from  the  more  ancient 
one  of  Monte  Rotaro.  Monte  Rotaro, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  raised 
during  the  ertiption  which  expelled 
the  Erythrsfean  colony,  has  thrown  out 
a  current  of  lava  from  its  base,  which 
may  be  traced  to  the  sea  by  the  masses 
of  pumice  and  ashes  which  encumber 
the  surface.  A  torrent  has  broken 
down  the  N.  of  the  cone,  where  its 
structure  may  be  examined.  It  is 
composed  of  beds  of  scorisc,  pumice, 
and  lapilli,  in  which  vast  blocks  of 
tmchyte  are  imbedded.  The  outer  sur- 
face of  the  cone  is  covered  with  the 
arbutus,  the  myrtle,  the  broom,  the 
lentiscus,  and  other  trees.  "Such  is 
the  strength  of  its  virgin  soil,"  says 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  "i^t  the  shrubs 
have  been  almost  arboresceiaf ;  and  the 
growth  of  some  of  the  siiiftller  wild 
plants  has  been  so  vigorous,  that 
botanists  have  scarcely  been  able  to  re- 
cognise the  species."  Monte  Taborre, 
which  is  nearer  the  sea,  is  composed  of 
trachy  tic  lava,  resting  on  a  bed  of  clay, 


in  which  are  found  marine  shells  of 
some  species  still  living  in  the  Medi- 
terranean* 0&  the  shore  at  the  £. 
base  of  the  promontory  is  the  Acqua  di 
Ccistiglione,  Its  temperature  is  167°  at 
its  source,  and  from  100°  to  104°  in 
the  reservoir.  The  sand  on  the  shore 
near  it  is  so  hot  that  it  raises  the  ther^ 
mometer  in  a  few  minutes  to  212°,  and 
there  is  a  hot  spring  in  the  sea  itself  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  beach.  The 
water  of  Castiglione  is  a  tonic  aperient, 
and  is  much  used  in  stomach  com- 
plaints caused  by  a  languid  state  of  th^ 
intestinal  canal.  The  Stu/e  di  Cdstig'" 
Hone,  situated  on  the  hills  above  the 
bathS;  are  vapour-baths  which  issue 
from  orifices  in  the  lava,  at  a  tem^' 
perature  of  122°  in  the  lower,  aUd 
of  133°  in  the  Upper  stufa.  The 
8tufe  di  Vacciuto  issue  from  th6  lava 
which  flowed  from  Monte  Tabotre, 
and  are  of  the  same  character  as  thoise 
of  Castiglione,  their  temperature  being 
160°.  The  noise  of  the  water  boiling 
beneath  the  rocky  surface  may  be  dig* 
tinctly  heard.  From  the  base  of  Mbute 
Taborre  the  road  descends  to  the  Ma* 
rina  of  Casamicciola,  lined  by  the  brick- 
works ;  or  by  keeping  along  the  higher 
ground  the  hotels  can  be  reached  with"* 
out  descending  to  the  sea-side. 

G eology *^-There  will  be  much  to  in* 
terest  the  geologist  in  this  island.  The 
oldest  rocks  hitherto  discovered  in 
Ischia  consist  of  a  blue  argillace- 
ous marl,  which,  in  its  external  cha^ 
racters,  resembles  the  subapennine  Of 
tertiary  marls  of  Northern  and  Central 
Italy.  Here  it  contains  also  numerous 
marine  shells;  but  as  a  considerate 
proportion  of  them  belong  to  species 
still  living  in  the  Mediterranean,  H 
will  be  necessary  to  refer  the  age  to  a 
very  recent  period  of  the  great  Pleio- 
cene  deposit.  These  marls  underlie 
in  Ischia  the  most  ancient  '^olcanie 
rocks,  shonring  that  the  latter  i^ere 
deposited  Vhifet  the  sea  covered  the 
country.  These  blue  marls  are  found 
in  many  of  the  deep  ravines  descend"" 
ing  from  Monte  Epomeo ;  near  Moro* 
pano  they  may  be  seen  at  an  elevafioti 
of  1600  feet  above  the  sea;  and  at  the 
base  of  the  Monte  Buceto,  on  the  N.  i 
or  opposite  doftUtlt^  ^  ^Coa  ^sssbJss^  ' 
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peak,  where  they  are  worked  to  sup- 
ply the  tile  and  pottery  works  of  Casa- 
micciola.     They  underlie  the  trachyte 
lava  of  Monte  Tabor,  near  where  the 
hot  springs  and  vapours  of  Cacciuto 
issue  from  them.    The  Older  Volcanic 
TufOf  which  forms  a  considerable  mass 
of  the  island,  and  its  highest  peaks,  is 
in  every  respect  similar    to    that  of 
Naples  and  other  parts  of  the  Campo 
Phlegrsei.    Upon    it    rest    the    more 
modern  volcanic    rocks,  which    have 
pierced   through    it,   in  the  form  of 
lava-currents,  incoherent  dejections  of 
pumice,  cinders,  and  ashes;   and  the 
modem    craters,   such    as  the  Monte 
Botaro  and  Montagnone,  two  very  per- 
fect cones  of  eruption  between  Bagno 
d'Ischia  and  Casamicciola.    As  regards 
actual  currents  of  lava,  one  descends 
from  Monte  Rotaro,  forming  the  Monte 
Taborre  and  the  high  bluff  on  which  the 
Campo   Santo    stands ;   another  from 
the  base  of  the  Montagnone  forms  the 
headland  at  the  entrance  to  the  port  of 
Bagno  d'Ischia;    but  the  grandest  of 
all  is  that  which  forms  the  promontory 
at  the  N.W.  part   of  the   island,  and 
which,  commencing  at  the  Monte  di 
Marecocco,  ends  in  the  Capes  of  Caruso 
and  La  Comacchia,  composed  of  tra- 
chyte, offering  a  bare  and  sterile  sur- 
face.    It  is  probable  that  this  current 
issued  from    the  semicircular  depres- 
sion  at  the   base   of  Epomeo,  which 
forms  the  plain  W.  of  the  village  of 
Lacco,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  an- 
cient pumicean  tufa.    Of  modem  erup- 
tions,   the    only  one    that   is  known 
to    have     taken    place    within     the 
historical  period  is  that  of  Arso,  which, 
as  already  stated,  dates  from  a.d  1302, 
and  is  crossed  by  the  road  from  Bagno 
to  the  town  of  Ischia,  where  it  is  nearly 
half  a  mile  in  breadth.    This  current 
ends  in  the  abrupt  Punta  Molina  on  the 
sea,  and  extends  inland  for  about  l^m. 
as  far  as  a  place  called  Le   Cremate, 
where  it  is  seen  issuing  in  a  cascade- 
like form  from  a  fissure  without  any 
crater.    The  lava  is  a  perfect  trachyte 
of  a  darker  colour  than  that  of  Monte 
Taborre.     Its  surface  is  singularly  ste- 
rile.   Some  attempts  are  now  making 
to  establish  vegetation  upon  it  by  filling 
»  its  crevices  with  earth,  on  whica 


grow  a  few  stunted  stone-pines  and 
plants  of  Spanish  broom.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  Coccineal  Cactus 
{Opuntia)  has  more  recently  been  at- 
tended with  more  success. 


The  Northern  District. 

maddaloni,  caserta,  caiazzo,  alife, 
piediuonte,  santa  mabia  di  capua, 
carditello. 

A  Straight  road  from  Capodichino 
leads  to  Caserta,  and  at  the  10th  mile- 
stone a  branch  turns  on  the  rt  to  Mad- 
daloni,  both  ;  towns  equidistant  from 
Naples  (13  m.).  The  carriage-road  is 
now  scarcely  ever  followed,  the  Caserta 
Railway  affording  easier  means  of  visit- 
ing this  district  from  Naples. 

Kil. 

Naples  to  Casalnuovo 11 

„  Acerra 15 

„  Cancello 22 

„  Maddalonl 28 

„  Caserta 34 

1 1  kil.  Casalnuovo  Stat,  is  a  straggling 
village  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile 
Campanian  plain. 

4  kil.  Acetra  Stat.  (10,300  Inhab.), 
retains  the  site  as  well  as  the  name, 
but  no  remains,  of  Acerra,  an  an- 
cient town  of  Campania,  which  ob- 
tained the  Roman  civitas  as  early  as  332 
B.C.  It  was  plundered  and  burnt  by 
Hannibal  in  B.C.  216.  During  the  Social 
war  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
the  Samnite  general,  C.  Papius.  Acerra 
is  the  supposed  birthplace  of  the  Nea- 
politan Pulcinella^ 

Between  these  two  stations  the  rail- 
way proceeds  by  the  side  of  the 
Acqua  di  Carmignano,  the  aqueduct  that 
brings  the  water  from  S.  Agata  to 
Naples;  and  it  crosses  the  sluggish 
canals,  called  the  Regi  Lagni,  which 
divide  the  provinces  of  Naples  [and 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  the  Pantano,  or 
marsh,  of  Acerra,  the  ancient  ClaniuSf 
from  which  they  take  their  name,  and 
which,  rising  near  Avella,  devastated 
Acerra  in  ancient  times  with  its  fioods, 
and  during  the  middle  ages  with  its 
unhealthy  stagnation : — 

£t  racuis  ClAnitts  non  »qiiu8  Acerris. 

YiBa.  Georg.  n.  226. 
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Acerra,  and  eepeciiLllj  CatBlnaovo,  arc 
ttill  subject  to  malaria,  vhich  is  in- 
creSEcd  by  the  flaz-groimdi,  wliere  the 
stalks  are  left  lo  macerate.  The  Lagni 
are  carried  acroM  the  eonntry,  and  flow 
into  the  sea  in  two  liraoclies,  the  priu- 
cipal  one  near  the  month  of  the  Vol- 
tunio,  the  other  throagh  the  Lsgo  di 
Patria. 

7  kil.  CofKello  Stat.,  a  Tillage  at  the 
base  of  a  hill  which  adTaoceE  into  the 
Campanian  plain  from  the  ridge  of  the 
Apeanines,  and  which  is  crowned  with 
a  large  rained  castle  flanked  with 
towers.  From  here  the  railway  to  Nola, 
Palma,  Samo,  and  Sanseverino  branches 
off  on  the  rt.  (See  p.  307.) 

6ki!.MADDALO[ilfi'eoi,(lfi,0<H>Inhab., 
is  picturesquely  built  round  the  base  of  a 
hill  whose  lower  peak  is  crowned  with 
the  round  towers  of  its  medisval  castle) 
and  the  highest  with  the  large  ch,  of 
S.  Michele.  It  ia  sappo«ed  to  have 
spruog  up  in  the  9tb  cenly.  It  contaiuB 
many  good  houses  and  churches,  and 
2  indifferent  Inns.  The  masEive  and 
impeding  baronial  palace  of  the  Cara~ 
fas,  its  former  dukes,  is  in  a  dilapi- 
dated state.  Leaving  the  railway,  and 
following  the  high  road  to  Campobasso 
(Bte.  I4VI,  2  m.  from  Maddaloni,  at  the 
npper  eua  of  a  narrow  defile,  we  reach 

PoNTB  DELLA  Valle,  OF  di  Madda- 
loni, the  name  commonly  given  to  the 
Caroline  Aquedact,  which  coDTeja  the 
water  from  the  skirts  of  Mt.  Tahirno  to 
the  Royal  Gardens  of  Caaerta,  along  a 
circnitons  coarse  of  SI  m.  The  soorces 
of  the  stream  are  pt  Alrola  and  at  Vazo. 
The  latter  place  wax  also  the  source  of 
the  Aqtta  jMia  carried  to  ancient  Capua. 
For  a  great  part  of  the  distance  the 
water  is  conveyed  by  tanneU  excavated 
throngh  the  motm tains,  bnt  in  the 
hoi  Iowa  aqneducts  have  been  con- 
structed, the  most  remarkable  of  which 
is  the  Pmte  delta  Valle,  between  Houte 
Longano  and  Monte  Garzano.  This 
at|aeduct  is  jasllj  the  pride  of  the  Nea- 
politans, It  consists  of  three  tiers  of 
arches  rising  to  the  height  of  about  190 


ft.,  and  has  a  length  at  the  summit  of 
about  1820  ft.  The  lower  tier  has  19 
arches,  the  middle  2S,  and  the  npper 
one  43,  A  carriage  can  drive  along 
the  npper  tier.  The  high  road  to  Cam- 
pobasso  passes  under  the  centre  arch. 
This  gigantic  work,  not  surposaed  by 
any  similar  one  in  Italy,  was  begun 
by  Charles  III.  from  the  deugns  of 
VaTwitelli,  and  was  completed  by  his 
successor  Ferdinand  I. 

From  the  Ponle  della  Valle  we  moy 
either  proceed  by  a  new  road,  of  S  m., 
which  croasea  theridgeof  3f' .  S.  MicMe, 
and  winds  its  way  down  to  Caserta, 
passing  through  flne  scenery,  and  af- 
fbrding  a  most  glorious  view  of  the 
Campagna  Felice  and  Its  numberlesa 
towng  and  town-like  Tillages,  or  we 
may  resume  the  railway  at  Maddaloni 
and  proceed  to 

6  kil.  Caserta  Stal.  (10,800  Inhab.J, 
theehief  town  of  the  province  of  Terra  ai 
Lavoro,  andtbe  seeof  a  bi&hop.  On  the 
hills  behind  it,  on  the  N.E.,  is  Caserta 
Vecchia,  built  by  the  Lombards,  and 
still  Enrronnded  by  iralla  and  bas- 
tions, which  are,  probably,  as  old  as 
"■     ;liurch,  in  the  form 


of  a: 


isilici 


The  great  attraction  of  modern  Caaerta 
is  the 

Pai^ce  of  Casbkta. — This  palace, 
which  is  the  masterpiece  of  Yanvilelli, 
and  is  repnted  one  of  the  finest  in  Eu- 
rope. In  order  to  eee  it,  as  well  as  the 
Qardeoi  and  8.  Levcia,  the  traveller 
must  obtain, "  at  Naples,  orders  at 
the  Infendacce  of  the  Royal  Poases- 
aiona,  io  the  Palazzo  Keale. 

Charles  III.  bought,  in  1750,  the 
estate  of  Caaerta  fl^om  the  Dukes  of 
S^moneta,  for  81,500/.,  and  began  the 
palace  in  17S2.  From  whatever  ude 
the  palace  is  approached,  we  cannot  - 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  singular  ele- 
gance and  harmony  of  the  design.  It 
is  a  rectangular  bnilding,  whose  four 
sides  nearly  face  the  cardinal  points. 
The  length  of  the  front  on  the  S.  side 
is  780  n.j  the  height  125  ft.;  each 
floor  faaa  37  windows.  It  is  in  the 
richest  style  of  Itoliao  archiiectare,  and  , 
built  of  traTCrtine  from  the  q,uarrli:&  <)C 
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S.  lorio,  near  Capua.    The  great  en- 
trance   opens   upon    a  portico   which 
pierces  the  whole  depth  of  the  palace, 
and  through  which  the  cascade  is  seen 
in  the  distance.    From  the  centre  of 
this    portico,    where    the  four  courts 
form  a  cross,  springs  the  grand  stair- 
case,  built  of  lumachella  of  Trapani. 
At   the  top   of  the   staircase  is  the 
great  vestibule,  ornamented  with  rich 
marbles  and  Doric  columns  of  Sicilian 
hreecia.    The  interior  of  the  palace  is 
more  remarkable  for  its  architecture 
than  for  the  decorations  or  furniture  of 
the  rooms.    The  Chapel,  upon  which 
marbles,  lapis  lazuli,  and  gilding  have 
been  layished,  contains  a  Presentation 
in  the  Temple  by  Mengs,  five  pictures 
by  Seb.  Conca,  and  an  altar-piece  by 
BonitOk  The  Theatre^  decorated  with  ala- 
baster columns,  has  five  rows  of  boxes* 
The  16  Corinthian  columns  of  African 
marble  were  taken  from  the  Temple  of 
Serapis at Pozzuoli.  Thereare 40 boxes, 
besides  that  for  the  royal  family.    The 
Gardens  will  afford  more  pleasure  than 
the  uninhabited  chambers  of  the  palace. 
The  cascades  are  supplied  by  the  aque- 
duct, whose  waters,  after  passing  through 
the  grounds,  are  united  with  those  of 
Carmignano  to  supply  the  capital .    The 
cascades  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
combination  of  fountains  and  statues. 
The  grand  cascade  is  made  to  represent 
the  story  of  Diana  and  Actseon.  In  the 
basins  of  some  of  theao  cajscades  are  kept 
several  gigantic  trout,  where  they  thrive 
well  and  are  fed  on  frogs.  The  so-csdled 
English  garden  on  the  E.  side  was 
made  by  Queen  Caroline  in  1782.    The 
views  from  various  parts  of  the  grounds, 
and  especially  from  the  terrace  above 
the  casc^e,  are  extremely  interesting. 
In  the  1.  of  the  park  still  exists  a  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  feudal  forest  of  the 
princes  of  Caserta,    Adjoining  the  N* 
end  of  the  Gardens  is  the  Royal  Casino 
of  S.  LeuciOf  whidb  can   be  reached 
either  by  walking  through  the  Park,  or 
by  a  road  that  runs  outside  its  wall* 
It  is  3  m.  from  thd  palace,  and  enjovs 
a  much  more  extensive  view.    The  hill 
rising  behind  it  id  cohered  with  an  ilex 
forest,  abounding  in  game. 
.    From  Caierta  we  may  either  proceed 
bjrrailwaj  to  $,  ikfarja  di  Cft|m»,  4  m*i  Ot 


prolong  the  excursion  and  visit  CsdazflOf 
Alife,  and  Piedimonte. 


^rom  Caserta  the  road  to  Caiazzo  fol- 
lows the  park-wall,'and,  passing  through 
a  tunnel  under  the  pleasure-groundsi 
skirts  S.  Leucio.  Through  a  wild  raying 
which  divides  the  mountains  Tifata  and 
Callicola,  and  by  a  descent  called  the 
Gradilhf  it  reacneB  the  Voltumoi  which 
is  crossed  by  a  ferry-boat,  and  thence 
proceeds  for  3  m.  to 

6  m.  Caiazzo  (5000  Inhab.),  on  a  hili 
commanding  a  striking  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  It  stands  on  the 
site,  and  nearly  retains  the  name,  of 
Calatia,  an  important  town  of  Samnium, 
often  noti(;ed  during  the  Samnite  Wars. 
It  was  still  a  considerable  place  under 
the  Empire.  In  the  market-place  ar^ 
several  ancient  inscriptions,  atid  sotne 
remains  of  its  massive  walls.  A  large 
cistern,  of  ancient  construction^  snpplies 
the  inhab.  with  water.  From  Caiazzo 
a  long  descent  of  8  m.  along  the  Telia 
torrent  brings  us  again  to  the  VoltUmoi 
which  is  crossed  by  another  f^rty  3  in; 
before  we  reach 

11  m»  Atife  (2500  Inhdb.),  a  A^^UMi^ 
looking  tillelge  in  a  swariiby  hollow.  If 
occupies  the  site,  retains  the  name,  imd 
preserves  considerable  remains,  ofAlUflii 
a  city  of  Samnium,  near  which  Fabius 
gained  a  decisive  victoi^  over  the  Sain- 
nites  in  b.c.  807.  Remams  of  its  ancient 
walls  and  gates,  of  some  large  therm^^ 
and  of  a  theatre  and  an  amphitheatrei 
still  eiist.  From  Alife  a  road  of  9  van 
along  the  1.  bank  of  the  VoltumOj  fol* 
lows  the  line  elf  an  ancient  branch  of 
the  Via  Latina,  and  skirts  the  hillf 
below  the  villageiB  Of  S.  Angelo  and 
Raviscanina  until  it  reaches  the  ferrjf 
of  S.  AngelOj  from  which,  proceeding 
W.  by  Vairano  (4000  Inhab.),  it  jcnas 
Uie  road  from  the  Abruzzi  at  the  Oakt* 
niello  station  of  the  railway  (Rte*  140)* 
Another^  which  is  a  continuous  iivetee 
of  poplars,  leads  from  Alifb  to 

2  m.  Piedimonte  (9000  Inhab^),  the 
iM'^i  tovn  of  »  district  oecii][yyin||  a 
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commanding  positiim  at  the  foot  of  the 
Matese  range  of  mountaiius.  It  arose 
on  the  ruins  of  AllifsBi  and  many  of  the 
principal  huildings  are  said  to  he  con- 
structed with  the  materials  of  that  city. 
The  Tiews  from  here  command  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Matese,  the  Tifata, 
and  the  Tdhurno,  with  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Voltumo  as  far  as  its  junction 
'with  the  Galore.  Its  principal  building 
is  the  Palace  of  the  Duke  of  Lauren- 
zana,  in  which  is  preserved  a  list  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Caetani  family.  The 
torrent  which  issues  from  a  cavern  in 
the  magnificent  ravine  called  the  Val 
cCInfemo  is  supposed  to  derive  its 
bright)  sparkling,  and  abundant  waters 
from  the  Lago  del  Matese  by  subter- 
ranean channels.  It  supplies,  with  the 
other  torrents  of  the  valley,  and  turns 
several  paper,  flour,  fulling,  and  copper 
rolling-mills.  There  are  some  cotton 
manufactures  in  the  town,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vine  and  olive  supplies  an 
additional  source  of  wealth  to  ita  indus- 
trious citizens.  The  oil  is  held  in  high 
repute,  and  one  of  the  wines  has  a  local 
celebrity  Under  the  name  of  the  Fella- 
grello, 

Piedimonte  will  be  the  best  place  to 
make  the  ascent  of  the  Matese  from.  This 
group  of  mountains  is  neatly  70  m.  in  cir- 
cumference, and  its  highest  peak,  Monte 
MiletOj  is  6745  ft.  high.  It  formed,  as  it 
were,  the  centre  of  the  ancient  Bamnium, 
five  of  whose  principal  cities,  ^semia, 
Bomanum^  Scepinumi  Telesta,  and  Allifce, 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  group.  A  path 
which  is  practicable  for  mules  leads 
over  it,  and  is  frequented  in  summer  bA 
the  shortest  communication  between 
Piedimonte  and  Boiano.  After  passing 
the  villages  of  Castello  and  S,  Gregorio, 
the  path  becomes  much  steeper  till  it 
reaches  an  elevated  plain,  surrounded 
by  the  highest  peaks  and  clothed  in 
summer  with  rich  pasture.  In  the 
middle  of  this  plain  is  a  lake  about  3  m. 
in  circuit,  in  which  are  delicious  trout ; 
in  the  centre  there  is  a  wooded  island. 
The  ascent  from  Piedimonte  will  take 
nearly  5  hrs.,  and  the  descent  about 
3,  whether  it  be  to  Piedimonte,  or  on 
the  other  side  to  Boiano. 


Resuming  the  rly.  at  Caserta,  we 
arrive  at 

Santa  Maria  Maggiore  Stat,  or 
S.  Maria  di  Capua  (20,000  Inhab.),  a 
thriving  town  standmg  on  the  site  of 
ancient  Capua,  It  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  enter  into  any  account  of  the  tra- 
ditions respecting  the  origin  of  ancient 
Capua.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  it  was  founded  by  the  Etruscan 
settlers  in  Campania  under  the  name 
of  Vitlturnum,  and  that  it  became  known 
as  Capua  after  its  occupation  by  the 
Samnites.  Among  the  cities  of  Italy^ 
Capua  was  second  to  Rome  alone ;  and 
even  after  it  had  submitted  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Romans,  its  celebrity 
extended  not  only  to  every  part  of 
Italy,  but  even  to  Greece  and  Sicily. 
But  the  pride  and  ambition  of  the 
Campanians,  increasing  with  these 
accessions  of  fame  and  importance, 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  held 
out  to  them  by  the  successes  o1^ 
Hannibal,  of  being  raised  through  his 
means  to  the  first  rank  among  the 
Italian  cities.  The  details  of  the  ne- 
gotiations carried  on  between  that  great 
commander  and  the  Capnans  are  related 
at  length  in  the  23ra  book  of  Livy, 
It  is  well  knqwn  that  the  alliance  which 
was  formed  proved  fatal  to  both  parties. 
The  Carthaginian  forces,  enervated  by 
the  pleasures  of  Capua,  could  no  longer 
obtain  the  same  brilliant  successes  which 
had  hitherto  attended  their  victorious 
career,  and  that  city  soon  saw  itself 
threatened  by  a  powerful  Roman  army 
encamped  before  its  walls.  The  siegd 
was  formed  and  carried  on  with  that 
determination  which  the  desire  of  ven- 
geance inspires.  Hannibali  baffled  in 
all  his  attempts  to  create  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  his  unfortunate  allies,  was 
compelled  to  leave  them  to  their  fate* 
Capua  was  then  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  surrendering  to  its  incensed,  and,  as 
the  event  too  surely  proved,  merciless 
foe.  Those  senators  who  had  not  by  a 
voluntary  death  anticipated  the  sentence 
of  the  Roman  general  fell  under  the 
axe  of  the  lictor.  The  citizens  were 
reduced  to  slavery.  Even  the  walls 
and  habitations  were  only  spared,  as 
hvrj  reports^  m  order  tb»t  the  best 
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lands  of  Italy  might  not  be  destitute 
of  cultivators.  It  was  restored  to  fa- 
vour by  the  Caesars,  and  in  Strabo's  time 
it  had  recovered  its  former  magnificence. 
The  last  important  increase  was  under 
Nero ;  but  we  know  from  inscriptions 
that  it  continued  to  flourish  till  a  late 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  it 
fell  under  the  repeated  attacks  and  de- 
vastations of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and 
Lombards.  Its  circumference  has  been 
estimated  at  between  5  and  6  m.,  and 
its  population  at  no  less  than  300,000 
Inhab.  The  ancient  city  had  7  gates, 
leading  to  different  parts  of  Campania. 
Of  these  the  Porta  Casilinensis  and 
Porta  Albana  were  upon  the  Appian 
Way.  The  Porta  Jovis,  mentioned  by 
Livy,  is  supposed  to  have  led  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  on  Monte  Tifata.  The 
gates  called  Cumana,  Atellana,  and 
Liternina,  led  in  the  direction  of  the 
towns  from  which  they  denved  their 
names.  The  two  principal  quarters  of 
the  town  were  called  Seplasia  and  Albana^ 
the  first  of  which  was  noted  as  the  abode 
of  perfumers. 

The  most  remarkable  ruin  is  the 
Amphitheatre f  on  the  north  of  the 
town,  about  f  m.  from  the  railway 
station,  which  Cicero  describes  as 
capable  of  holding  100,000  persons.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the-  oldest 
amphitheatre  in  Italy,  and  to  have  served 
as  a  model  for  all  the  others.  Three 
of  its  corridors  still  exist  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation ;  and  the  remains 
of  two  more  may  also  be  seen  be- 
yond them.  These  corridors  were  en- 
tered by  a  series  of  arches,  of  which 
only  2  remain,  although  there  could 
not  kave  been  less  than  80.  On  the  key- 
stone are  busts  of  deities.  The  walls  are 
composed'of  blocks  of  travertine  joined 
together  without  cement.  The  arena, 
which  has  been  cleared  out,  con- 
tains many  substructions  and  apart- 
ments, resembling  those  of  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Pozzuoli,  which  enable  us  to 
form  a  better  idea  of  the  internal  ar- 
rangement of  these  kinds  of  buildings 
than  even  the  Coliseum  itself.  The 
steps  which  the  gladiators  are  supposed 
to  have  ascended,  the  place  where  they 
frere  carried  out  when  killed,  the  prison, 
MDd  the  dens  of  the  animals  are  es^sily  I 


recognised.  The  passages  '  are  filled 
with  ruins  of  the  building,  forming  a 
little  museum,  among  which  are  por- 
tions of  Corinthian  columns,  and  some 
fine  fragments  of  marble  friezes,  &c., 
carved  with  bas-reliefs  of  lions,  stags, 
dogs,  and  other  animals.  Gladiatorial 
combats  were  invented  by  the  Campa- 
nians;  and  the  awning,  or  velarium^ 
employed  in  the  Roman  theatres,  was 
first  used  here.  The  best  place  for  en 
joying  a  full  view  of  the  building  is  the 
second  story.  After  the  city  of  Capua 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  in 
the  9th  cent.,  the  amphitheatre  was 
converted  into  a  citadel,  and  was  totally 
ruined  by  the  defence  of  the  Saracens 
against  Athanasius  Bishop  of  Naples, 
by  whom  they  were  besieged.  S.  of 
the  modern  town  existed  the  ancient 
Necropolis ;  in  the  part  bordering  on 
the  rly.  numerous  very  beautiful  Italo- 
Greek  vases  have  been  recently  dug  out. 
At  a  short  distance  are  tiie  remains  of  a 
triumphal  arch,  under  which  the  road 
to  modern  Capua  passes.  The  principal 
ch.  contains  many  marble  and  granite 
columns  from  Roman  buildings;  and 
under  the  modem  Barracks  the  remains 
of  a  large  crypt  and  portico  are  still 
visible. 

From  S.  Maria  we  may  return  to 
Naples  by  railway,  or  by  the  road 
through  8.  TammarOf  visiting  the  Casino 
Reale  di  Carditello^  2  m.  on  the  rt,  a 
Royal  farm  with  a  prettily  decorated 
cottage,  extensive  stabling  for  the  cattle, 
and  a  wood  forniing  a  reserved  chace 
of  wild  boar.  The  farm  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  of  6  ni.  On  Ascension-day- 
it  is  the  scene  of  a  popular  Festa, 
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TO      BOIINO      AND      THE 

Nsplti  Id  UiddalonE  (by  RaU  U  k!!J  .    11 

MiddUonl  to  TorellB ij 

Torella  to  San  Lnpo It 

Morcone  M  a  Qi 

S,  GLiiliamtoCa:., 

OmipalnaM  to  Gampdlleto  .....  11 
CampolietotoCuKeleiidal  noloneiTl  ij 
Casacaleoda  I«  Viirano  .  >  poii 
Valrano  to  TennoU  ..   ,  J  abului 


A  riy.  is  projected  frctin  Naples  lo 
Tennou,  which  will  diverge  from  the 
line  to  Benevento  at  Vittolino,  near 
Teleee,  from  wbere  it  will  follow  the 
line  of  the  posl-nmd  to  Tepino,  ninntng 
then  to  near  Bojano,  bejond  which  it 
will  traverse  the  central  cliain  of  the 
Apenoines  into  the  opper  valloj  of  the 
Bifemo,  to  follow  that  river  to  Termoli 
on  the  Adriatic,  leaving  CatopoliasBo 
and  Larino  on  the  rt.  When  com- 
pleted it  will  form  the  most  airect  Hue 
from  Naples  to  the  eaatern  coasts  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  mall e-posie  leaving  Kaples  every 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  SaiunJay,  it 
midnight,  takes  3  passengi^rs  as  fkr 
as  Campobasso,  where  coiivejances 
can  be  procured  to  proceed  to  Ter- 
moli ;  and  a  diligence  on.  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  4  p.m. 
The  traveller  can  also  reacll  Maddaloni 
by  railway,  and  tberebire  a  carriage  lo 
Caispoba^. 


a  narrow  volley  for  2  m.,  when  it 
suddenly  widens  and  the  road  passes 
under  the  centra  arch  of  the  PonU  delta 
VailB.  The  line  of  this  watercouree  in 
seen  on  the  rt.  skirtiug  the  Mt.  Ta- 
bnrno,  and  marked  by  a  wide  path  with 
tnrretsnt  intervals.  3  m.  flirUier,  after 
passing  the  village  of  Folfe  on  the  1.,  we 
leave  an  the  rt.  (2  -m.)  S.  Agata  rfe"  Goti 
(54(10  Inhab.),  which  Etands  on  a  hUl  of 
volcanic  tufa,  sorroundedby  thelsclero, 
and  is  supposed  lo  he  situated  on  the 
site  of  Salicsla.  Many  ancient  coins, 
and  several  tombs  which  contained  some 
fine  vases  now  in  the  MuGcum  nt 
Naples,  were  found  in  its  vicinity. 
The  pass  between  Airola  and  Moiano,  on 
the  road  from  S.  Agata  to  Benevento, 
is  considered  hy  Eome  antiquaries  to 
be  the  Caiidine  Forks,  as  it  correspmids 
more  closely  with  Livy's  descnptioa 
thanthedefilenear  Arpaia.  (R<e.  146.) 
After  crossing  the  Iselero,  Caiazzo  is 
seen  in  the  distance  on  the  I.,  and  the 
rno  in  the  foregrounil. 
iu^h  the  village  of  Dm, 
its  mined  castle  and  Etately  baronial 
mansion,  the  road  skirts  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Tabnrno  on  the  rt.,  and  on  the  ).  the 

Voltnrno,  til!  it  reaches  the  banks  of 
(he  Colore,  which  falls  into  the  Voltumo 
afler  the  S:iod  m.  near  (he  village  of 
Campoganno,  seen  on  (he  I.  At  the  37th 
m.  we  leave  on  (he  rt.  Solopaca  (4500 
Inhah.),  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Taburno; 
and  1  m.  beyond  it  cross  the  C^ore  by 
au  iron  bridge. 

round 


,  which  is  cousliinlly  eihaliiig 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  rendering 
(he  neigh hourhood  unLeallliV.  It  i>  a 
niiserahle  village,  frequented  in  summer 
by  the  country  people  for  its  mineral 
waters.  Close  lo  it  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Samnitc  town  of  2?{C9i'ii,  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  Mannibal,  and  afterwards  re- 
laten  and  destroyed  by  the  Homans.  It 
reoeived  a  colony  under  Augustus.  It 
was  the  hirtliplace  of  rotitina  Tcltsmut,  , 
the  3amnite  general  who  joined  Marius, 
and,  after  defealiug  Sylla,  was  routed 
and  slain.  In  the  9tb  cent.  Telesia  suf- 
fered severetf  from  earthquakes,  aiid 
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was  al  last  total] J"  deslvojci  \iy  the 
Sarncem.  A  bridle -road  ot  am. 
proceeds  fiom  Telese  lo  Ccn-cio  (tJ600 
Inbab.),  n  town  in  Ilic  valley  of  the 
TYterno;  from  Itlilcli,  by  a  tolerable 
road  of  8  m.  along  the  Toiit  of  the 
Maieee,  through  ilio  \illaEes  of 
Lorentello  and  FuioiAlo,  we  readi 
Fi«dimoDte  d'Alife.  A  liridle-patb 
of  a  m.  leads  from  Ctrrelo  to  Pie- 
iraroia,  on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Motria 
(seia  feet),  one  of  the  highest  peaii 
of  the  Matete  gi'Qup,  compoEea  o. 
limestone  of  the  Ncoeomian  or  Oolitii 
period,  'whish  conlains  fossil  fishes  ai 
Pietra  Rqja.} 


Guardla  Saafraiwitdi,  or  0:i 
della  Sole  (4000  lnhab.  — -  Inn;  I.a 
Poila,  tolerable),  on  a  hill  command- 
ing a  most  eitensiyc  Tiew  of  the 
course  of  the  Galore  and  the  Vol- 
turuo,  of  the  valley  of  Faicchio  and  M 
Casali,  oa  the  rl.  above  whicli  rise  the 
broken  peaks  of  the  Malt-se  ;  in  front 
is  the  flue  group  of  ISib-imo,  tiie 
lower  elopes  of  which  are  clothed 
with  vineyards  and  olive  planCatious,  i 
in  the  daj;3  of  Virgil,  and  the  lilghi 
regions  with   ricl.    pastures   and  va 
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.nwUhiulit 


II,  116. 


)rSmni'o,  isentered. 


province  of  .3fH?iw 
AtWr  a  tedious  Etii 
descenis,  bs  far  as  the  38i  m.  from 
Naples,  nhere  the  Tillage  of  PonU 
Lajtdolfo  is  passed  on  the  r(.,  a  road 
branches  offirliich  leads  to  Lucera  and 
Troia  (Ele.  148) :  from  here  a  descent 
brings  ns  to  the  valley  of  the  Tamaro, 
leaving  1}  m.  on  the  I.  the  town  of 
Moraine.  The  road  fallows  the  conrso 
of  the  Tamari)  to 

Scpim.—fiie  village  3  m.  off  the  road 
01  the  1.  preserves  the  naax  ot  Sicpmmn, 
one  of  the  most  iinportanl  towns  of  3am- 
■-■■'  -  ^— -ainedri 

who 
noxA 
Nero  it  re- 
ceived a  Dulony  and  became  a  tjiiuii'ci- 
pivm.  Its  ruins  are  I  m.  N-  of  the 
modern  village  in  the  plain  below,  at 
a  place  called  Altilia.  The  outer  wall  of 
reticulated  masonry  is  still  perfect;  its 
gates  are  flanked  wtih  square  towers ; 
thsre  are  remains  of  a  theatre,  a  subter- 
raneau  aquedact,  &C.  On  the  E.  gate  is 
an  inscHptLon  containing  an  admoiii' 
tion  to  the  magistrates  to  protect  the 
drnvera  of  the  flocks  in  their  annual 
passage  through  the  towu,  as  great 
complaiols  had  readied  Itoine  of  the 
con{lueC  of  the  soldiers  and  inhab. ; 
it  is  now  ilteglble.  This  route  is  stilt 
followed  by  (he  thepherds  in  their  an- 
nual migration  from  tiie  mountaliu  af 
the  Abi-uxzi  to  tlie  plains  of  Apuliq. 


s.  a«u 


Qnardla  is  iha  sleeping-plaije  of  the 
vetturini  between  Maples  and  Campo- 
bftSBO.  The  aimplesC  plan  for  ti  tourist 
who  does  not  proceed  to  Cnmpobasso, 
bnt  )i  desirous  of  seeiug  Gnanlia  and 
the  beaiitifbl  scenery  surroonding  it, 
and  of  returning  to  Naples  the  some 
efening,  will  be  to  btarl  from  Naples  by 
an  early  train  tot  Maddaloni,  and  there 
order  a  light  carriage  lo  meet  him  at 
the  station. 

On  qnilting  Qnardia  a  good  road  of 
3  m.  leads  toCerreto,  and  the  post  road 
Ailowt  the  upper  tide  of  the  uiouniain 
to  li  A  Zi^K,  «  village  wliere  the  ^ 


e  top  of  a  hill. 


Q  BOIi-Ntt. 

S  tn.  aRer  passing  the  pOEt-slad«N 
cif  S.  Giuliano  a  road  branches  alf 
on  the  1.  to  Boiano  and  Isercia,  and 
connects  the  road  to  Campobasso  Bn4 
Tennoli  with  the  high-road  of  the 
Abrnzzi.  Another,  being  made,  branch- 
ing off  on  rt.  from  near  Ponte   l4Ui- 

LIo,  U»^  bi  Troia  lo  Foggla,  and 
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tipebfi  a  eoramunlijatioii  belwi 
mniiDlainous  dielrict  snd  the  Apnlian 
]ilaii]S,  Tlie  road  an  the  I.  Uada  hj  a 
winding  descent  into  the  valley  of 
Eoiano,  the  Sciiiania  liatra  of  Silias 
Italicua  (ahout  a  m,),  fhrongh  wild  and 
gloom  yl  Ecenery,  broken  into  dark 
raviucG,  and  Aiekly  eloChed  vilh  foi'ests. 

10  m.  Bound  (340O  Inbak),  tht 
nnciect  Bociaivim,  -which  played  ai 
imports ot  part  daring  the  contesw 
betn^een  the  Romans  aad  (he  Sum- 
nites,  was  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
confederates  dnriuu;  the  Social  War, 
and  the  seat  of  tbeir  general  coun- 
cil after  the  fall  of  Corfinium.  It 
stands  nn  a  rocky  hill,  one  of  the  last 
ofi-shoots  of  the  Matese,  which  over- 
Ehadowa  it  on  the  S.W.  so  completely 
as  to  depriie  it  of  the  sun  for  3  months 
in  the  year.  Its  fbrliflcalions,  men- 
tioned by  Livy,  are  still  traceable  in 
the  s<!anly  remaics  of  its  walls  of 
large  polygonnl  blocks,  with  the  smaller 
interstices  nicely  filled  np.  It  coa- 
tinued  as  a  mnnicipium  under  the  Em- 
pire. It  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  859,  and  has  subsequently 
Buffered  seTerely  from  similar  com- 
inotioQS.  The  Biferno  that  flows  by 
it  ahounda  with  trout.  The  asranl  of 
the  Matese  can  be  made  from  Boiano. 
The  modern  Boiano  is  supposed  by 
Bome  topographers  to  occupy  the  site 
ofBovianum  Dndecuinanorun:),  and  that 
the  Bof>iannm  Vetua  y/as  Dear  Agnone, 
20  m.  ftrther  north. 

From  Boiano  the  road  ascends  the  rt 
bank  of  the  river,  passes  through  Cun- 
tabipo  (2500  Inhab.),  and  proceeds 
below  Ptttorana  to 

10  m,  hernia,  (HtB.  143.) 


■a  the  poat-slatton  of  S.  Giuliano, 


I  CampobAsgo  (10,400  Inhab.  Inn: 
La  I'osta,  goodj,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Molise,  situated  in  the  most 
dreaiy  scenery  of  the  province.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  geographers  to  mark 


the  site  of  ancient  f^nimhim.  "rlie  catlie- 
dra)  is  a  fine  builiiing,  and  the  ch. 
of  St.  Antonio  Abate  has  a  picture  of 
St,  Benedict,  siiid  to  bo  by  Gvtrdno. 
The  town  contains  a  small  Iheati*, 
and  palaces  of  the  provincial  nobility. 
The  ruined  castle  and  the  5  gateways 
with  their  antique  towers  give  it  a 
remarkable  nspeot.  Campobasso  is  the 
central  mart  for  the  corn  trade  of  the 
provtnoe,  and  has  a  local  reputation  far 
its  cutlery. 

From  Campobasso  the  road  proceeds 
lothe  post-station  of  liCuniiJofieiiiCieoo 
Inhab.),  and  from  there  to 

IJ  Casacahnda  (.igOO  Inhab.),  sup- 
posed  to  occnpy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Cahla,  where  Fabins  encamped  to  watch 
Haonibal,  who  had  taken  up  his  winter 
quarters  at  Gerunmm,  which  stood  at  a 
spot  called  Gerioae,  IJ  m.  E.  It  was 
here  that  the  rashness  of  Minucius 
caused  an  engagement  in  which  the 
lloman  army  was  nearly  defeated  j  0  m. 
further  by  a  very  hilly  road  we  reacli 

Larbia  (4500  lobab.),  the  see  of  a 
bishop  and  the  chief  town  of  a  distrie^ 
■  ining  the  name  of  LarikUH,  whose 
naite  remains  arc  at  a  short  dis- 
e  beyond  the  modern  town,  and 
the  road  on  the  1.  Ita  territory 
traversed  by  the  Consul  Claudius 
on  bis  march  to  the  Metaurus  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  Hasdruiiaf,  and  by 
Cicsar  on  his  advance  to  Brundu- 
sium  in  pursuit  of  Pompey.  Lariuiun 
was  the  birthplace  ot  A.  Cluentius, 
known  by  Cicero's  oration  in  his  behalf. 
The  existing  remains  at  I-arino  Veoohio, 
1  m.  N.  of  the  modern  town,  on  the 
gutnmit  of  the  bill  of  Mo,it'^ronf ,  consist 
of  a  vast  amphitheatre,  2  temples,  baths, 
of  a  building  called  it  Falatio  (possibly 
the  Curia),  and  other  putilic  and  pri- 
vate buildings,  and  attest  its  former  im- 
portance. 

On  leaving  Larlno  the  road  descends 
Into  the  plain  colled  il  Piauo  di  Larino, 
in  which  is  the  post-station  of 

Ij  Vairmoi  then  croBsinR  the  Cigno 
torrent,  and  afterwards  the  Biferno, 
the  large  village  of  Ouylmili  i»  bwd 
on  the  hilli  to  the  I. 


360 
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If  m.  Tennoli  (2000  Inhab.;  Inn 
small  and  indifferent).  It  is  the  see  of 
a  bishop,  and  one  of  the  principal  Nea- 
politan ports  on  the  Adriatic,  but  has 
much  declined  of  late  years. 


THE  TREMITl  ISLANDS. 

These  islands,  the  Insula  Diomedea, 
known    in    classical    mythology     for 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  companions 
of  Diomed  into  birds,  are  22  m.  N.E. 
of  the  promontory  of  Termoli.     The 
largest  of  them,  now  S,  Domenico,  the 
Insula  Diomedia  of  the  ancients,  called 
by  Tacitus  Trimerus,  from   which  evi- 
dently the  pr^nt  name  of  the  group 
is  derived,  was  the  spot  selected  by  Au- 
gustus for  the  place  of  exile  of  his  grand- 
daughter Julia,  the  wife  of  Lepidus, 
who  lingered  in  it  for  20  years  until 
her  death.    It  was  here  that  Diomed's 
tomb  is  said  to  have  existed,  and  where 
there  was  a  shrine  to  his  memory. 
This  island  is  remarkable  for  its  forest 
of  Aleppo   pines   (Pinus  Halepensis). 
The  next  in   size   Caprara,  from  the 
wild  capers  which  grow  luxuriantly 
upon  it.    The  middle  one,  which  is  the 
smallest,  called  S.  Maria  or  S,  Nicola, 
is   the    place   where    Paulus    Wame- 
friditSy  better  known  as  Paulus  Dxaconus, 
the  secretary  of  Desiderius  the  last  king 
of  the    Longobards,    was    exiled    by 
Charlemagne.    Charles   11.   erected  a 
fortress  on   this  island,  which  was  so 
much  strengthened  afterwards  by  the 
Lateran  canons  as  to  resist  successfully 
an  attack  of  the  Turkish  fleet  in  1 567. 
The  monastery,  founded  originally  by 
the  Benedictines  in  the  11th  centy.,  was 
suppressed  in  1783,  and  since  1797  has 
been  used  a  prison. 

About  10  m.  E.  of  Caprara  is  the 
barren  and  deserted  island  of  Pianosa. 

The  Government  contract  mail 
steamers  call  at  these  islands  every 
Thursday,  on  their  way  to  Ancona 
from  Naples,  and  every  Saturday  on 
the  return  voyages. 


From  Termoli  the  traveller  can 
proceed  to  Vasto  (Rte.  143)  by 
railway.  A  via  naturale  of  16  m. 
leads  through  Ghieuti,  a  village  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  Teate 
Apuluniy  and  by  railway  through  SerrO' 
capnola  (.5000  Inhab.),  to  the  Fortore, 
the  ancient  Frento,  which  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  rebuilt  in  1780  upon  Koman 
foundations,  and  called  Ponte  di  Civitate, 
From  the  Frento  the  rly.  and  a  new 
road  of  1 1  m.  lead  to  Sansevero  (Rte. 
148).     ' 

It  was  on  the  plain  near  Civitate  that 
a  battle  between  the  Normans  and  the 
forces  of  Leo  IX.  took  place  on   the 
18th  June,  1053.    The  Pope,  who  com- 
manded in  person,  commenced  his  cam- 
paign by  a  pilgrimage  to  Mte.  Casino 
to  implore  the  blessing  of  heaven  upon 
his  arms.  After  a  vsdn  attempt  to  induce 
him  to  treat  for  peace,  the  Normans 
gave  battle.    The  issue  was  not  long 
doubtful;  the  populace,  who  had  been 
induced  by  the  preaching  of  the  monks 
to  join  the  Pope,  fled  in  utter  disorder ; 
600  Germans^  contributed  by  the  Emp. 
Henry    III.,    alone   maintained    their 
ground,  and,  being  surrounded  by  the 
Normans,  perished  almost  to  a  man. 
The  Pope   fled  to    Civitate,  but  the 
inhabitants    refused    to    shelter    him, 
and    drove    him    from    their    gates. 
The  Normans  immediately  advanced 
to  make  him  their  prisoner;  but  they 
knelt  as  they  approached,  imploring  lus 
pardon  and  benediction.    Leo  was  con« 
ducted  to  their  camp,  and  treated  with 
so  much  respect  that  he  soon  reconciled  • 
himself  to  the  northern  invaders,  and 
in  the  following  year  granted  to  tJbe 
brothers  Humphrey  and  Robert  Gois- 
card    that    memorable   investiture    of 
their  conquests    in   Apulia,  Calabria, 
and  Sicily,  which  was  to  become  so 
important  not  only  to    the    Norman 
rule  in  Italy,  but  to  the  Church  itself. 


Itailwav  projected  from  Napli 
Foggiii,  by  way  of  BtneTento.  The 
line  will  be  rather  oircuitoos,  pase- 
JDg  through  Sta.  Maria  di  Capua, 
along  tlie  valleys  of  the  Volturuo,  to 
near  Telese.  and  of  the  Calore;  the 
tine  to  CampobasEO  and  Tcimoli 
branching  off  irom  it  near  Solapai 
(Rie.  145.) 

As  this  IB  not  a  pogt-road,  traTclli 
must  hire  a  carriage  at  the  railway 
stations  of  Cancello  or  Ma<ldalt)ni.  B^ 
this  meima  a  tonriit  Etartiug  esrl;  will 
be  able  t«  retnm  to  Naples  tbe  Eaiiie 
evening  by  a  late  trun. 

Distance  from  CaiKello  about  S5  m.. 
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nod  orange  tree*.    The  eh.  and  con- 
vent of  the  .Cappuocini  is  considered 
be  one  of  the  best  works  of  Carlo 
KcoU.    There  is  a  tolerable /nn  here. 
The  road  now  ascends  for  3  m.  to 
Arpaia  (1200  Iiibab.),  ft  poor  tillage 
situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Talley. 
There  i«  a  Koman  milestone  here  with 
the  number  XVI.     The  hill  on  the  1. 
of  the   Tillage,  called   Costa    Cauda,  ia 

Between    Aximao    and    Ai-paia    the 

road  passes  through  a  narrow  defile, 

Fousidered    by    some     antiquaiiea    to 

be    the    Jlircu/ie    Candiaic,    or    CaHdint 

Forks,    while    others    place    them    in 

the  pass  between  SanV  Agata  de"  OotI 

and  Moimo  (Rte.  US).    The  preoiie 

te   of  that  locality  is  still  a  vtxata 

i<c5(ro   of  Italian    topography.      The 

lauiline  Forks  are  represented  by  litj 

5  a  nnrmw  -valley,  shut  in  on  either 


veturning  l 


There  are  mail  dilimuces  daily  at 
from   Cancello, 
u.  and   2  p.u 
;  perfbrmlng  the  journey 
ahout  4  hrs.     Places  to  be  secured 
Naples  at  the  office,  in  front  of  the 
Post-office. 

Stalling  ft'om  Cancetlo  or  Maddaloni, 
the  road  proceeds  along  the  lint  of  the 
niountains  through  the  pretty  village  of 
S.  Maria  a  Vieo,  and  enters  the  valley 
of  Arpaja. 


:o  (4000  Inhab.T.  one  long  1  Canipani 


at  each  eilremity  w 

tiial  a  sligtil  olutruction  sufficed  lo  im- 

ptde  the  pcssage.   The  Roman  army  in 

their   march   from    Colatia    to   Lvceria 

passed  through  this  defile,  haTing  been 

imlnccd  to  quit  their   enrampment  at 

Cslatia  by  an  artifice  of  C.  Pontius,  the 

Soninilc  general,  who  had  ordered  ten 

lers,     liisgnised    as   fihepherds,   to 

■ooch    the    Eoman   outposts    with 

[■  flocks,   and  induce  the  army  to 

[■h  forward  by  the  ftlse  intelligence 

the  Samnites  were  engaged  in  the 

,..^=  of   Lucerta.     The   Romans,  on 

arnvinf;  at  the  eitremii^of  the  pass, 

focnd  it  completely  closed  by  trees  and 

stones,  -while  their  retreat  was  cot  off 

tjy  the  enemy,  who  had  in  The  mean 

time  occupied  the  heights  in  the  rear. 

Deprived  of  the  power  of  resislsnce,  the 

Roman  army,  after  encamping  in  the 

valley  for  some  days,  was  compelled  by 

flimine  lo  surrender  and  submit  to  the 

degradation  of  pafsing  under  the  yoke. " 

The  prindpal  point  of  the  argnment 

turns  npoiy  the  precise  position  of  Ca- 

iatia.    Tlitre  were  two  ^lowns  of  this 

name  nenr  Capoa  :  one,  Caiatto,  being 

-ithin  the  territory  of  Samnium,  on  the 

.  banlt  of  the  Volturuo;  the  other  ii 


the  Appian  Way,  at  a 

H  called  I«  (iaUxi*.  V*.-*™^ 
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Caserta  and  Maddaloni.  Most  of  the 
Italian  antiquaries,  followed  by  Dr. 
Cramer,  whilst  admitting  that  Livy's 
narrative  is  not  strictly  applicable  to 
the  Pass  of  Arpaia,  still  decide  it  to  be 
the  Furculcc.  They  consider  that  the 
Boman  army  was  not  encamped  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Volturno,  for  not  only 
there  is  no  mention  of  their  passage  of 
the  river,  but  they  need  not  have  crossed 
it  at  all,  as  they  would  have  proceeded 
along  its  rt.  bank  N.  of  Beneventum  ; 
and,  had  the  army  been  on  the  rt.  bank, 
the  shepherds  who  gave  them  the  false 
intelligence  of  the  siege  of  Luceria  must 
have  carried  their  flocks  across  the  river. 
Assuming  then  that  the  Campanian 
Calatia  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Roman  army,  the  pass  of  Arpaia  would 
have  been  their  direct  line  of  march  to 
Luceria.  In  corroboration  of  this  view 
it  is  added  that  tradition  has  given  the 
valley  between  Arienzo  and  Arpaia  the 
name  of  Valle  Caudina,  the  hill  near 
Arpaia,  Costa  Cauda,  and  that  a  vil- 
lage in  this  valley  is  still  called  Forchia, 
It  is  also  added  that  in  a  country  like 
that  which  surrounds  Naples,  consider- 
able changes  must  have  taken  place 
from  natural  causes ;  and  drainage  and 
cultivation  have  probably  done  more 
towards  altering  the  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try during  that  period  than  even  natural 
convulsions. 

On  the  other  side,  in  favour  of  the 
pass  between  S.  Agata  de*  Goti  and 
Moiano,  it  is  argued  that  it  corresponds 
exactly  with  Livy's  description  of  the 
locality,  being  shut  in  by  high  moun- 
tains, traversed  by  the  Isclero  stream, 
and  accessible  at  both  sides  by  narrow 
defiles.  From  Livy*s  account  it  is  clear 
that  Caudium  itself  was  not  in  the  pass. 
If  the  Romans  were  in  the  Samnite 
Calatia,  the  way  through  it  to  Bene- 
ventum would  be  much  shorter  than 
through  the  pass  of  Arpaia ;  and  even 
assuming  that  they  were  in  the  Cam- 
panian Calatia,  the  route  through  this 
pass  would  be  as  short,  if  not  shorter, 
than  that  through  the  valley  of  Arpaia. 
It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  Caudine  Forks  after  this 
event ;  had  they  been  situated  between 
Arienzo  and  Arpaia,  on  the  Via  Appia, 
the  great  high  road  from  Capua  to  Be- 


neventum, they  would  certainly  have 
been  mentioned  during  the  Second 
Punic  War,  when  such  a  pass  would 
have  been  of  great  strategic  import- 
ance. The  absence  of  all  allusion  to 
the  FiirculoR  by  Horace,  who  traversed 
the  pass  of  Arpaia,  seems  also  to  show 
that  they  were  not  on  this  beaten 
track : — 

Hinc  nos  Cocceii  recipit  plenissima  villa. 
Qua;  super  est  Caudi  cauponas. — Sat,  i.  6. 

The  arguments  appear  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  pass  S.  of  S.  Agata  de*  Goti  ; 
unless  we  reject  altogether  Livy's  ac- 
count, and  suppose  that  the  Romans, 
having  sustained  a  defeat,  greatly  exag- 
gerated the  difficulties  of  the  locality. 
This  view  of  the  question  is  to  a  certain 
degree  supported  by  Cicero's  double 
allusion  to  the  battle  and  defeat  near 
Caudium. 

After  leaving  Arpaia,  among  the 
hills  on  the  1.,  and  on  the  road  leading 
■  to  S.  Agata,  is  the  small  town  of  Airola, 
remarkable  for  its  picturesque  position, 
between  which  and  Moiano  would  be 
the  Furcula;  Caudinse,  on  the  second 
supposition.  Our  route  proceeds 
through  a  cultivated  valley  to 

4^  m.  Montesarchio  (6000  Inhab.), 
occupying  the  site  of  Caudium,  a 
station  upon  the  Via  Appia,  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  castle,  once  a 
stronghold  of  the  Avalos  family. 
It  had  of  late  years  been  converted 
into  a  state  prison,  and  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men,  among  them  Baron 
Poerio,  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
political  struggles  of  their  country, 
were  confined  in  it.  On  the  north, 
forming  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
prospect,  is  the  lofty  range  of  Mt.  Ta^ 
humo.  [From  Montesarchio  a  road  of 
12  m.  leads  to  Avellino  (Rte.  148), 
along  the  base  of  Monte  Vergine.] 
Beyond  Montesarchio  the  Sarretella  is 
crossed  by  3  Roman  bridges,  leaving 
Apellosa  on  a  hill  to  the  1.  The  ap- 
proach to  Benevento  is  through  a  grove 
of  poplars  and  richly  cultivated  gar- 
dens ;  but  the  first  aspect  of  the  town 
is  by  no  means  prepossessing.  The 
Sabato  is  crossed  by  the  Ponte  del 
Angela,  and  several  millstreams  are 
passed  before  we  enter 
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10  m.  Benevbnto  (16,000  Inhab.), 
the  capital  of  a  small  territory  of  4i> 
sq.  m.,  which,  though  in  the  heart  of 
the  province  of  Principato  Ultra,  had 
remained  for  8  cent,  a  possession  of  the 
Papal  See,  until  the  recent  annexation 
of  the  south  of  Italy  to  the  Italian 
monarchy.  Founded,  according  to  tra- 
dition, by  Diomed,  or  by  Auson,  the 
son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  it  was  origin- 
ally called  Maleventum,  but  the  name 
appears  to  have  been  changed  to  Bene- 
ventum  when  it  was  made  a  Roman 
colony,  B.C.  268.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  Republic  it  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant towns  of  Southern  Italy,  and 
during  the  early  Caesars  next  to  Capua 
in  importance.  From  Beneventum  the 
two  principal  branches  of  the  Via  Ap- 
pia  diverged,  the  Via  Traiana  towards 
Apulia,  and  the  more  southern  through 
Venusia  to  Tarentum.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood Pyrrhus  was  defeated  by  the 
Consul  M.  Curius,  and  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hanno  twice  routed.  In  the 
6th  centy.  Benevento  was  the  first  state 
which  assumed  the  rank  of  a  Lom- 
bard duchy,  and  it  gradually  increased 
until  it  comprehended  half  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  In  the  11th  it  was 
granted  to  Leo  IX.  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  III.,  in  exchange  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Bamberg,  and,  although  at 
various  times  temporarily  transferred  to 
other  masters,  it  had  always  returned  to 
the  Holy  See.  Napoleon  conferred  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Benevento  on  Tal- 
leyrand. The  city  is  built  on  the 
slopes  of  a  hill,  overlooking  the  val- 
ley of  the  Calore  on  the  N.,  and  that 
of  the  Sabbato  on  the  S.,  in  a  position 
which,  though  agreeable,  is  subject  to  a 
damp  and  uncertain  climate.  It  is  2  m. 
in  circuit,  is  surrounded  by  walls  and 
has  8  gates.  The  Inn  is  small  and 
indifferent,  but  the  fare  and  reception 
met  with  by  Horace  must  console  the 
traveller  for  the  slow  march  of  im- 
provement:— 

Tendimus  hinc  recta  Beneventum,  ubi  sedulus 

hospes 
Psene  arsit,  macros  dmn  turdos  versat  in  i£^e. 

The  principal  streets,  although  narrow 
and  steep,  contain  several  fine  buildings, 
among  which  are  the  mansions  of  a  few 


patrician  families  who  still  make  it  their 
abode.  Benevento  was  an  episcopal  see 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  its 
first  bishop  being  St.  Potimus,  supposed 
to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter,  a.d. 
44.  It  was  made  an  archbishopric  in 
the  10th  cent,  by  John  XIII. 

The  ArcJi  of  Trajan,  erected  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Emperor  by  the  senate,  a.d. 
114,  is  now  used  as  one  .'of  the  city 
gates,  under  the  name  of  Porta  Aurea, 
This  and  that  of  Ancona  are  the  finest 
now  existing.  It  is  a  single  arch 
of  white  marble  with  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, on  high  pedestals,  and  covered 
with  rich  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
achievements  of  the  Emperor  in  the 
wars  on  the  Danube.  The  apotheosis 
of  Trajan  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
finest  sculptures  of  this  class  which  Ro- 
man art  has  handed  down  to  us. 

In  the  yard  of  the  Delegate's  palace 
are  several  antiquities,  among  which  a 
beautiful  bas-relief  representing  the 
Rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  a  torso  of 
basalt  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of 
a  statue  of  Apollo.  Remains  of  the 
amphitheatre,  called  /  Grottoni  di  Mappa, 
portions  of  the  city  walls,  foundations 
of  baths  and  of  other  public  edifices,  are 
still  traceable. 

The  Cathedral  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Lombardo-Saracenic  architecture,  and 
an  interesting  memorial  of  the  ancient 
fame  of  the  city,  as  the  capital  of  a 
duchy.  In  front  of  it  is  a  small  Egyp- 
tian obelisk  of  red  granite,  covered 
with  hieroglyphics.  Fragments  of  an- 
other are  preserved  in  the  archbishop's 
palace.  In  the  walls  of  the  campanile 
is  a  bas-relief  in  Greek  marble,  repre- 
senting the  Calydonian  boar  adorned 
for  sacrifice.  The  boar  still  figures  in 
the  armorial  bearings  of  Benevento. 
The  central  doors  of  the  cathedral  are 
of  bronze,  with  bas-reliefs  illustrative  of 
the  New  Testament.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  cast  at  Byzantium,  in  11.50. 
The  interior  of  the  edifice  is  ornamented 
with  ancient  columns  —  54  in  white 
marble,  4  of  .^ey  granite,  and  2  of 
verde  antico.  The  tribunes  on  the 
sides  of  the  high-altar  are  decorated 
with  ancient  marbles. 

The  Ch.  of  Santa  Sofia  contains  6 
columns    of    oriental    granite.     Th« 
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cloisters  of  tlie  suppressed  monastery- 
attached  to  it,  which  once  rivalled 
Monte  Casino  in  the  riches  of  its  ar- 
chives, have  a  peristyle  of  47  columns 
in  the  Lombard  style.  The  well  in  the 
centre  is  covered  with  the  capital  of  an 
Ionic  column. 

The  Ch.of  the  8S.  Annunziata  contains 
rich  columns  and  marbles,  the  spoils 
doubtless  of  ancient  buildings. 

The  Citadel  is  outside  the  gates.  It 
was  built  by  Guglielmo  Bilotta,  the 
governor,  in  the  12th  cent.  In  more 
recent  times  it  has  been  used  as  the 
residence  of  the  Delegate. 

Beyond  the  walls,  towards  the  W.. 
is  the  Ponte  LebrosOy  over  which  the 
Via  Appia  passed  on  entering  the  city. 
It  is  constructed  without  mortar;  tra- 
dition has  placed  near  it  the  temporary 
grave  of  Manfred.  Not  far  from  it  is 
an  ancient  building,  supposed  to  be  a 
cryptoporticus,  and  now  called  Santi 
Quaranta, 

The  Calore  is  crossed  by  a  handsome 
bridge  of  six  arches,  built  by  Pius  VI., 
from  the  designs  of  VanvitelU.  The 
ascent  from  this  to  the  height  of  Bel- 
vedere commands  some  beautiful  views 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Sabato  and  Calore. 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  river  are  some 
remains  of  a  Temple  of  Hercules, 
dedicated  in  the  early  age  of  Chris- 
tianity to  S.  Marciano.  Here  was 
signed  the  treaty  of  1156,  by  which  our 
countryman  Adrian  IV.  invested  Wil- 
liam the  Bad  with  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  the  duchy  of  Apulia,  the  princi- 

Sality  of  Capua,  and  the  territory  of  the 
larca,  within  a  year  after  he  had  con- 
ferred the  imperial  crown  on  Frederick 
Barbarossa. 

But  the  memory  of  a  far  more  in- 
teresting historical  event  is  connected 
with  this  bank  of  the  Calore — the 
Battle  of  Benevento,  fought  February 
26,  1266,  in  which  Manfred  was  de- 
feated by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou.  The 
personal  character  of  Manfred,  his 
chivalrous  courage,  his  magnanimity, 
his  mental  accomplishments,  the  per- 
secutions by  which  he  was  hunted  down 
as  a  public  enemy,  his  high  station, 
both  as  the  son  of  Frederick  II.  and  as 
the  champion  of  the  Ghibeline  party,  all 
combine  to  give  a  romantic  interest  to 


his  eventful  career.    As  Soon  as  Charles 
entered  the  kingdom,  Manfred  endea- 
voured  to    compromise    hostilities   by 
negotiation ;  but  Charles  dismissed  the 
ambassadors  with  the  haughty  message 
which  Giovanni  Villani  has  recorded : 
AUes  et  dit  iiioi  a  le  Sultam  de  Locere  o 
je  metrai  ltd  en  enfers,  o  il  metra  moi  en 
paradis.     The  invading  army  crossed 
without  opposition  the   Garigliano   at 
Ceprano,  which  the  treachery   of  the 
Count  of  Caserta  had  left  unguarded, 
seized  the  fortress  of  Rocca  d'Arce,  and, 
having  carried  by  storm  the  Castle  of 
S.  Germane,  advanced  by  rapid  marches 
to  Benevento,  where  Manfred  had  col- 
lected his  forces.     The  French  army 
was  drawn  up  on  the  plain  of  Grandella 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Calore.   Manfred, 
rejecting  the  advantages  of  his  position 
within  the  ramparts  of  Benevento,  and 
unwilling  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
Ghibeline  allies,  who  were  marching  to 
his  assistance,   determined   on   an  im- 
mediate attack ;  although  the  army  of 
Charles  was  already  suffering  from  a 
deficiency  of  supplies,   and  by  a  few 
days'  delay  would  have  been  reduced  to 
the  utmost  necessities.   Manfred  led  his 
forces  across  the  river.      At  the  first 
charge  his  German  troops  threw  the 
van  of  the  French  into  confusion.    The 
Saracenic  archers  crossed  the  river,  and 
made  the  most  fearful  slaughter.    The 
French  cavalry  were  now  brought  into 
the  field,  and  the  battle  soon  became 
general.     The   Saracens  were  driven 
back;   but  the    German    cavalry   sup- 
ported them  with  such  valour  that  the 
issue  of  the    battle   became   doubtful. 
Manfred  ordered  his  reserve  of  1400 
cavalry,  which  had  not  yet  been  en- 
gaged, to  support  the  Germans  by  a 
charge  upon  the  enemy,  who,  already- 
fatigued,  would  inevitably  have  been 
defeated  by  their  charge.     At  this  cri- 
tical moment,  the  Barons  of  Apulia,  the 
Counts   of  Caserta    and  Acerra,   and 
others,  deserted  him,  and  left  the  field 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  reserve, 
Manfred  at  once  determined  to  perish 
in  the  battle  rather  than   survive  the 
loss  of  a  kingdom.    As  he  placed  his 
helmet  on  his  head,  the  silver  eagle 
which  formed  its  crest  fell  upon  his 
I  saddle.    **  Hoc  est  sigmm  Dei,**  he  ex- 
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claimed.  "  I  had  fastened  it  on  with 
my  I  own  hands,  and  it  is  no  accident 
which  has  detached  it."  He  rushed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  without 
any  badge  to  distinguish  him ;  but  his 
troops  were  already  routed,  and,  unable 
to  arrest  their  flight,  Manfred  fell  as 
became  the  scion  of  an  heroic  race. 
His  body  was  undiscovered  for  3  days, 
when  some  attendants  recognised  it. 
It  was  carried  on  an  ass  before  Charles, 
who  assembled  the  barons,  his  prisoners, 
to  attest  its  identity.  The  bitter  grief 
of  Count  Giordano  Lancia  is  touchingly 
narrated  by  the  contemporary  historians. 
When  the  aged  count  beheld  the  body, 
he  threw  himself  upon  it  with  a  loud 
shriek,  covered  it  with  kisses  and  teai-s, 
and  cried  out,  Ohime,  ohime,  Signor  mio, 
Signor  buono,  Signor  savio,  chi  ti  ha  co^ 
crudebnente  tolto  la  vita9  The  French 
cavaliers  were  so  much  afifected  by  the 
scene  that  they  demanded  the  honours 
of  a  funeral  for  the  royal  corpse. 
Charles  refused,  on  the  ground  of  the  ex- 
communication, but  allowed  the  body  to 
be  buried  in  a  pit  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge  of  Benevento,  where  every  soldier 
of  the  French  army  placed  a  stone  upon 
it.  But  the  Archbishop  of  Cosenza, 
Bartolommeo  Pignatelli,  by  virtue  of 
an  order  from  Clement  IV.,  had  the 
body  taken  up  and  thrown  over  the 
frontier  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Verde ;  an  event  commemo- 
rated by  Dante,  who  describes  also  the 
personal  appearance  of  Manfred: — 
Biondo  era  e  bello  e  di  gentllo  aspetto. 

Orribil  furon  11  peccati  miei ; 
Ma  la  bont^  infinlta  ha  si  gran  braccia, 
Che  prende  ci6  che  si  rlvolve  a  lei. 
;     Sc  '1  pastor  di  Cosenza  ch'  aUa  caccia 
Di  me  fu  messo  per  Clemente,  allora 
Avesse  in  Dio  ben  letta  questa  faccia, 
L'  ossa  del  corpo  mio  sarieno  ancora 

In  co'  del  ponte,  presso  a  Benevento, 
/     Sotto  la  guardia  della  grave  mora : 
Or  le  bagna  la  pioggia,  e  muove  '1  vento 

Di  fuor  del  regno,  quasi  lungo  '1  Verde, 
t     Ove  le  trasmutb  a  lume  spento. 

Furg.  III.  124. 

Manfred's  favourite  dress  was  green. 
His  chief  happiness  was  in  the  society  of 
poets  and  troubadours. 

Benevento  figures  in  the  history  of 
Italian  superstition  ;  and  traditions  are 
current  of  its  walnut-tree,  situated  in 
some  place  mysteriously  unknown  to 


mortals.  Round  this  tree  the  witches 
of  Southern  Italy  were  believed  to  hold 
their  nocturnal  meetings. 

The  Calore  and  the  Sabato  unite  be- 
low Benevento,  and  under  the  name 
of  Calore  join  the  Voltumo  near  Cam- 
pagnano  (Rte.  146). 

A  bridle-path  of  30  m.  over  steep 
hills  and  through  the  beds  of  numerous 
torrents  leads  from  Benevento,  through 
Casalbore,  Monte  Calvo,  and  Castel- 
franco,  to  Troia,  following  the  line  of 
the  Via  Trajana.     (Rte.  148.) 


ROUTE  147. 

AVELI.INO  TO  SALERNO,   20  m. 

This  route  passes  through  one  of  the 
beautiful  districts  in  Southern  Italy.  A 
railway  in  progress. 

Leaving  Avellino,  the  road  ascends, 
for  a  short  distance  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Sabato,  through  a  long  and 
narrow  valley,  shut  in  by  moun- 
tains of  considerable  height,  clothed 
with  timber  to  their  very  summit.  It 
passes  through  the  villages  of  Bellizzi, 
Contrada,  and  Celsi,  and  by  the  long  de- 
scent of  Laura  reaches  the  valley  of 
Montoro.  Proceeding  hence  through 
several  other  villages  the  road  brings 

us  to 

1 1  m.  Mercato  (700  Inhab.),  where  it 
joins  the  road— I.  From  Avellino,  13^ 
m.,  passing  at  the  1st  m.  through 
Atripalda  (5500  Inhab.),  known  for  its 
iron-foundries  and  paper-mills,  and  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  Sabato ;  at 
the  6lh  m.,  through  the  numerous  vil- 
lages forming  the  commune  of  Serino 
(10,000  Inhab.),  supposed  to  have  arisen 
from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sabatia, 
near  which  were  the  sources  of  the  Ju- 
lian Aqueduct  which  extended  to  Naples 
and  Misenum.  3  m.  .from  Serino, 
higher  up  the  side  of  Mt.  Terminio, 
is   Volturara,  near  whicU  is  ^^<^  V.n:Jsw^ 
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of  DragonH,  2  la,  in  circuit.  At  the 
8th  m.  is  Salofi-a,  _  containing  a  Ch. 
vitli  some  good  paintings  by  Ouarini, 
a  painter  of  considerable  merit,  Itut 
scarcely  known  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  hia  native  place. 

Proceeding  to  Salerno,  we  pass 
throHgh  S.  Smerino,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  lis 
mediieyal  castle,  which  still  retains 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  strength. 
The  ch.  contains  the  tombs  of  Tom- 
maso  Sanseverino.  high-constable  in 
1353,  and  of  many  of  his  successors, 
who  bore  the  title  of  Princes  of  Salemo. 
From  S.  Severino  branches  off  a  road 
on  the  rL  to  Nocera  6  and  7  ra..  pass- 
ing through  S.  Giorgio.  Continuing 
from  S.  Sevcrino  is 

3  m.  Baroaisi  (3000  Inhab.),  where 
Fra  Diavolo  was  captured  and  exe- 
cuted. About  6  m.  E.  of  Baronisi  is 
Giffoni,  which  is  of  considerable  geo- 
logical interest,  the  limestone  rocks 
which  composethe  hills  around  contain- 
ing fossil  fishes  of  the  age  of  our  English 
lias  and  inferior  oolite.  At  Baronisi  the 
road  divides ;  one  brandi  ascending  the 
hills  on  the  rL,  which  command  a  bean- 
tifiil  view  of  the  whole  valley  and  the 
sea  in  the  distance ;  the  other,  following 
tbert.  bank  of  the  Emo,  passes  through 
Aoq\iameta,  where  Qneen  Margaret, 
widow  of  Charles  III.  and  mother  of 
Ladislaus  and  Joanna  II.,  sought  refuge 
from  the  plague  and  died  in  1112  j 
and  proceeds  by  the  large  cotton-mills 
and  other  manufactories  erected  within 
the  last  30  years  mi  the  Emo  and  Ajello. 
The  two  roads  join  agiun  H  m.  before 
reaching 
6  m.  Salerno  (p.  297). 


KOUTE  148. 


[Qplea  to  Morlgltano H 

Sa  (iLu  i  ■poO.  charged  on  leaving 
Naples,  for  the  royal  poaU] 

An  extra   lioreo   for  ov?i7  pair  both 

■  v^uWlo  Denteeane U 

An   eitri   hoTBO   for  everj  pair  boUi 

itntecane  lo  OrottamhuTdi 1} 

in  eilia  horae  tor  eveij  pah-,  but  not 

.rSano  to  Monteagnto   .         .....  1  i 

Fonteaguto  to  Pome  dl  Bovino  ....  1 

.inw  di  BoTlno  to  Pozio  d'Albero  ...  1 

oaao  d'Albero  to  Foggia 1 

CeiigDOIa H    . 

MoUetti-  '.'.'.'.    \    '.    10    ', 

Banlo  Splrilo!    .    .    '.    .     1    „ 

]      Bari  to  Blotto  .    .    .    '.    IB    1^ 
L     BllfUo  to.GlDla.    ...    10    „ 

s.  Baalle  (aHaisafra I 

.-Masrafra  Id  Taranto 1 

W™teparano™  Mandurla  '.'.'.'.'.'.    Ik 

^.  Pangnzlo  b>  CoiDpi    .......    i 

About  350  DL 
This  is  for  the  present  the  most 
direct  road  to  Foggia;  but  it  will  be 
superseded  by  the  railway,  by  Bene- 
v>;uln,  Ariano,  where  the  present  post- 
road  passes,  and  Bovino,  to  join  the 
Adinatio  line :  the  places  south  of 
Fnggia,  as  far  as  Brindisi,  are  now 
,  reached  by  railway. 
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The  first  part  of  this  route,  as  far  as 
Nola,  and  soon  to  Avellino,  can  be 
much  more  promptly  reached  by  rail- 
way.   (See  p.  307.) 

Diligence  to  Foggia  from  Naples 
daily  at  midday,  from  77,  Via  di  Mont- 
oliveto,  in  19  hrs.— fare  26  lire — leav- 
ing Foggia  for  Naples  every  evening 
at  9.  Another  conveyance  carrying 
the  mails  at  7  p.m.,  anivin^  next  day 
at  2  P.M.,  in  time  for  tram  to  Bari 
and  Brindisi  at  2-35. 

The  road,  which  is  called  the  Strada 
Consolare  di  Fuglia,  is  excellent,  but 
hilly  between  Cardinale  and  Monte- 
aguto.  It  leaves  Naples  by  the  Porta 
Capuana  and  Poggio  Eeale,  passes 
under  the  hill  of  La  Madonna  del 
Pianto  and  of  the  Campo  Santo,  and 
proceeds  through  Pomigliaiio  d*  Arco, 
Cistei-nciy  and  other  villages  to 

1  ^  ra.  MariglianOy  supposed  to  derive 
its  name  from  a  villa  of  Marius  called 
the  Marianum.  At  the  13th  m.  we  pass 
through  Cimitile^  from  which  Nola  is 
less  than  1  m.  distant,  and  at  the  14th 
m.  through  Gallo.  Cimitile  is  full  of 
interest  for  its  early  ecclesiastical  re- 
mains. Several  of  the  churches  are 
rich  in  details,  and  have  crypts,  cata- 
combs, chapels,  and  mediaeval  inscrip- 
tions. At  the  16th  m.  we  pass  on 
the  1.  the  ruined  castle  of  Avella, 
marking  the  site  of  the  Meliferas  Abellce 
of  Virgil,  a  city  founded  by  one  of  the 
Greek  colonies  from  Chalcis,  and  of 
which  there  are  considerable  vestiges. 
It  was  among  these  remains  that  the 
long  inscription  in  the  Oscan  language, 
now  in  the  museum  of  the  Seminary  at 
Nola,  was  found.  The  modern  Avella 
(5000  Inhab.)  is  a  thriving  place;  1  m. 
from  it  is  the  Grotta  degli  Sportiglioni, 
a  large  cavern  in  the  mountain.  Pass- 
ing through  Baiano  we  reach 

Ij^  m.  Cardinale,  a  hamlet  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  with  a  miserable 
Inn. 

Through  a  valley  planted  in  the 
lower  part  with  vineyards  and  fil- 
berts, and  in  the  upper  covered  with 
chesnut  forests,  the  road  gradually  as- 
cends to 


1  m.  Mugnam  (4000  Inhab.),  locally 
celebrated  for  its  shrine  of  S.  Philo- 
mena.  The  long  and  steep  ascent  of 
Monteforte  begins  here,  but  the  traveller 
is  rewarded  by  the  magnificent  views 
which  these  mountains  command  over 
the  plains  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro. 

4  m.  Monteforte  (4500  Inhab.),  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain  on  which  frown 
the  ruins  of  its  once  strong  Castle,  still 
a  picturesque  object.  It  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  De  Montfort  family,  and 
for  some  time  the  residence  of  Guy 
de  Montfort,  who  murdered  Prince 
Henry  of  England  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Viterbo.  The  revolution  of  1820  broke 
out  in  this  village. 

[After  passing  Monteforte,  a  road  1 
m.  on  the  1.  to  Mercogliano  from 
which  a  very  hilly  path  leads  to  the 
Sanctttarg  of  Monte  Vergine,  perched 
near,  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
Good  horses  for  the  ascent  can  be  had 
at  Mercogliano.  Monte  Vergine,  one 
of  the  three  great  mediaeval  monas- 
teries still  preserved  near  Naples,  was 
founded  in  1119  by  St.  William 
of  Vercelli  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple 
of  Cybele.  The  ch.  contains  a  mi- 
raculous image  of  the  Virgin,  which  is 
in  great  veneration  in  S.  Italy:  it  was 
presented  by  Catherine  of  Valois, 
who  is  buried  in  the  ch.  with  her  son 
Louis  of  Taranto,  the  2nd  husband 
of  Joanna  I.  Their  effigies  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  14th  cent,  are  placed  on  a 
Roman  sarcophagus.  On  the  1.  side  of 
the  high-altar  is  the  chapel  and  tomb 
which  Manfred  had  erected  for  himself, 
and  which,  after  his  defeat  and  death, 
were  given  by  Charles  of  Anjou  to  one 
of  his  French  followers ;  an  event  re- 
corded by  a  quaint  Latin  inscription.  In 
the  monastery  there  is  a  small  collec- 
tion of  inscriptions  found  near  the  spot. 
A  path  leads  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  which  commands  an  ex- 
tensive view  from  the  Bay  of  Naples 
to  the  borders  of  the  Apulian  plain. 
The  mitred  Abbot  and  the  more 
aged  monks  reside  at  Loreto  or  the 
Ospizio,  a  large  octagonal  building 
erected  near  Mercogliano  in  the  last 
cent,    from  the  design    of   Fant;i(«^Cv 
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Here  are  preserved  the  ArchiveSf  "which 
have  been  declared  a  branch  of  the 
Archivio  Generate  at  Naples,  and  contain 
upwards  of  18,000  parchment  rolls, 
besides  many  Diplomas,  300  Papal  bulls, 
and  more  &ian  200  MSS.  relating  to 
the  mediaeval  histoiy  of  Italy.  The 
collection,  which  begins  with  a  diploma 
of  the  9th  cent.,  is  bound  in  several 
vols,  with  an  index.  The  oldest  Greek 
parchment,  of  which  there  are  many, 
dates  firom  11 79.  During  the  Festa  of  the 
Madonna,  on  the  day  of  the  Pentecost 
(p.  103),  the  roads  from  Avellino  and 
from  Naples  are  crowded  with  pilgrims 
and  visitors,  dressed  in  holiday  cos- 
tume, who  for  3  days  give  themselves 
up  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  excursion.] 
The  road  descends  from  Monteforte 
into  the  valley  of  Avellino,  which  is 
surrounded  by  well-wooded  hills  and 
thickly  planted  with  filbert-trees.  Pliny 
tells  us  that  in  his  time  the  hazel-nut 
flourished  throughout  this  district,  and 
that  it  derived  its  name  Avellana  from 
the  town  round  which  it  was  cultivated, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  town  in  question 
may  not  be  one  bearing  a  nearly  similar 
name  in  Asia  Minor : —  Ut  in  Avellanis 
et  ipso  nuGum  genere,  quas  antea  Ahellinas 
patrio  nomine  vooabant, 

H  Avellino  (23,000  Inhab.— Inns : 
Jffotel  de  France^  opposite  the  Inten- 
denza,  fair;  La  Fosta,  and  several 
others,  dirty")  is  now  much  more 
readily  reached  by  the  railway  by 
Nola  and  Sarno,  which  is  at  present 
open  as  far  as  Sanseverino  (see  p. 
307).  It  is  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Principato  Ulteriore,  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  and  is  approached  by  a 
line  of  poplars  forming  a  straight 
avenue  1  m.  in  length.  There  are  some 
good  buildings.  The  custom-house  was 
once  the  baronial  mansion  of  the  Carac- 
ciolo  family,  a  branch  of  which  derives 
from  the  city  the  title  of  prince.  It 
retains  the  name,  but  not  the  situation, 
of  ancient  Abellinum,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  at  AtHpalda,  2  m.  oflF,  on  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Sabato  (Rte.  147).  Considerable 
plantations  of  filbert  or  hazel  trees 
exist  hereabouts,  the  name  of  which, 
in  ancient  and  modern  times — Nuces 
Jveffance,  Avellana  in  Italian,  Avelines 


in  French — is  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  this  locality. 

From  Avellino  there  are — 1st,  a  road 
to  Salerno  (Rte.  147);  2nd,  to  Monte- 
sarchio  and  from  there  to  Ben  even  to 
(Rte.  147)  ;  3rd,  to  S.  Angelo  dei  Lom- 
bard!, and  thence  a  via  naturale  to  Melfi 
(Rte.  152). 

A  hilly  but  beautiful  road  leads 
along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Sabato,  which 
it  crosses  about  6  m.  from  Avellino.  It 
passes  soon  after  Pratolaat  the  34th  m., 
and  leaving  on  the  rt.  Montemiletto,  a 
town  with  a  feudal  castle  of  the  Tocco 
family,  descends  to — 

1 J  Dentecancy  a  village  formerly  re- 
markable for  its  breed  of  white  swine. 
A  road  on  thetl.  leads  to  Montefusco 
2  m.  (3000  Inhab.),  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain,  near  which  some  beds  of 
lignite  have  been  discovered. 

After  crossing  the  Galore,  a  road  of 
I  m.  leads  on  the  rt  to  Mirahella  (5700 
Inhab.),  passing  close  by  a  place  called 
Le  Grotte,  where  some  considerable 
ruins  mark  the  site  of  JEclanum,  a  city 
of  Samnium,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Hirpini,  on  the  Via  Appia,  15  m.  from 
Beneventura.  jEclanum  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  Sylla  during  the  Social 
War.  It  was  a  flourishing  place  under 
the  Empire,  but  was  destroyed  a.d.  662 
by  Constans  II.  in  his  wars  with  the 
Lombards.  Many  statues  and  coins 
have  been  found  among  its  ruins. 

1^  Grottaminarda  (3500  Inhab. — 
Inn :  La  Posla,  very  indifferent),  situated 
on  a  rising  ground  in  the  midst  of  vine- 
yards and  corn-fields. 


EXCURSION  TO  THE  LAKE  OF 
AMSANCTUS. 

This  excursion  is  easily  made  from 
Grottaminarda  in  a  light  conveyance  of 
the  country  or  on  horseback,  and  will 
take  about  4  hours.  It  can  also  be  made 
by  leaving  the  road  after  crossing  the 
Calore,  and  passing  through  Mirahella, 
rejoining  the  high  road,  on  the  return, 
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at  Grottaminarda,  A  country  road  of 
7  m.  leads  from  the  latter  place  to 
Amsanctus,  which  is  now  known  by  the 
local  name  of  Le  Mofete,  a  cor- 
ruption of  Mephitis,  a  divinity  who 
had  a  temple  on  the  site.  The  two 
small  lakes  are  in  a  wooded  valley 
between  limestone  hills,  about  3  m.  S.E. 
of  Frigento (3000  Inhab.),a  town  built  on 
the  summit  of  a  high  hill.  The  largest 
lake  is  160  ft.  in  circumference,  and  6 
or  7  in  depth.  Though  the  soil  is  highly 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
hot,  the  temperature  of  the  lake  is  little 
above  that  of  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere. The  position  of  the  lake  in  a 
deep  crater-like  valley  corresponds  with 
Yirgil's  description: 

Est  locus,  Italiae  in  medio  sub  montibus  nltis, 
Nobilis,  et  faraa  multis  memoratus  in  oris, 
Amsanctl  valles ;  densis  hunc  frondibus  atrum 
Urget  utrinque  latus  nemoris,  medioquo  fra- 

gosus 
Dat  sonituni  saxis  et  torto  vortice  torrens. 
Hie  specus  horrendum,  et  saevi  spiracula  Ditis 
Monstrantur ;  ruptoque  ingens  Acheronte  vorago 
Festiferas  aperit  fauces ;  queis  condita  Il^innys, 
Invisum  numen,  terras  ccelumque  levabat. 

jEn.  VII.  563-11. 

We  may  add  a  passage  of  Cicero,  which 
fixes  the  locality  of  the  lake  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Hirpiiiit  a  fact  overlooked 
by  the  Roman  antiquaries,  who  have 
identified  Virgil's  description  with  the 
Lake  of  Cutilice  near  Rieti  (Rte.  142) : 
Quid  enim  ?  non  videmufs,  quam  sint  varia 
icrrarum  genera  ;  ex  quihus  et  mortifera 
qiuedampars  est ;  ut  et  Amsancti  in  Hir- 
pinis,  et  in  Asia  Plutonia,  quae  videmus  ? 
-—JJe  Div.  I.  30. 

Dr.  Daubeny,  who  visited  the  spot 
in  1834,  found  the  gas  collected  from 
one  of  the  pools  to  consist  of  carbonic 
acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a 
small  residuary  quantity  of  air  con- 
taining about  16  per  cent,  of  oxygen 
and  84  of  nitrogen.  "  The  quantity 
of  mephitic  vapour,**  says  Dr.  Daubeny, 
"  which  proceeded  from  the  lake  was 
such  as  to  oblige  us  (the  wind  being  in 
the  nprth)  to  take  a  circuit  towards  the 
east,  in  order  not  to  meet  the  noxious 
blast;  instances  not  unfrequently  oc- 
curring of  animals,  and  even  men,  who 
have  imprudently  ascended  the  ravine, 
being  suffocated  by  a  sudden  gust  of  air 
wafted  from  the  lake.    This  is  the  origin 


\ 


of  the  fable  of  the  Vado  Mortale^  a  par- 
ticular spot  in  the  course  of  the  rivulet 
that  flows  from  the  lake,  which  it  is  said 
cannot  be  forded  without  death,  and 
which  has  been  described  as  having  on 
its  borders  an  accumulation  of  the 
whitened  bones  of  the  various  animals 
that  had  perished  there.  No  bones  ex* 
isted  in  the  valley  at  the  time  I  visited 
it,  excepting  of  some  birds,  who,  in 
crossing  the  valley,  had  been  arrested 
on  the  wing  by  the  noxious  effluvia,  as 
at  the  Lake  of  Avernus  of  old ;  neither 
even  close  to  the  lake,  where  the  evolu- 
tion of  gas  is  most  abundant,  is  there  any 
point  at  all  times  unapproachable,^  for 
we  ourselves  were  able  to  reach  its  edge 
on  the  side  from  whence  the  wind  blew. 
From  the  quantity  of  gas  which  is  con- 
tinually escaping,  it  appears  to  be 
throughout  in  a  state  of  violent  ebulli- 
tion, but  its  temperature  little,  if  at  all, 
exceeded  that  of  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere. The  colour  of  the  water  is  dark 
and  muddy,  from  the  quantity  of  sedi- 
ment projected  towards  the  surface, 
owing  to  the  constant  agitation  into 
which  the  pool  is  thrown  by  the  gas 
that  rises  up  through  it;  its  taste  strongly 
bespeaks  the  presence  of  alum,  which  is 
said  to  render  it  eificacious  in  the  citre 
of  certain  diseases  of  cattle.  One  of  the 
guides  who  approached  its  edge  filled  a 
bottle  with  the  water,  but  to  have  col- 
lected the  gas  itself  would  have  been  a 
perilous  attempt.  I  can  only  infer,  there- 
fore, that  it  resembles  that  which  issued 
in  smaller  quantity  from  a  more  in- 
considerable pool  within  100  yards  of 
the  spot,  and  which  consisted  mainly 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  smell,  how- 
ever, plainly  indicated  that  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  was  likewise  emitted  at  the 
former  vent;  and  the  consequences  of 
the  long-continued  action  of  this  gas 
upon  the  constituents  of  the  contiguous 
rock  was  not  one  of  the  least  interest- 
ing or  instructive  parts  of  the  pheno- 
mena presented  in  this  locality." 

On  leaving  Grottaminarda  we  cross 
the  Ufita,  and  obtain  on  the  rt.  an  occa- 
sional glimpse  of  Trevico  (2500  Inhab.), 
9  m.  off,  to  the  1.  on  the  hills.  It  pre- 
serves the  name  and  occupies  the  site 
of  TrivicuSf  one  of  the  stages  of 
Horace's  Jouruftv  l<i  ^x^ssss&sm^sssssv. 
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Incipit   ex   illo   (^Benevento)  monies  Appulia 

notos 
Oaten  tare  milii,  quos  torret  Atabulus :  et  qiios 
Nunquam  ei-epsemus,  nisi  nos  vicina  Trivici 
Villa  recepisset,  lacrymoso  non  sine  fumo ; 
Udos  cum  foliis  ramos  urcnte  camino. 

Sat.  I.  V.  77-81. 

The  next  stage,  "which  he  mentions  as 
hearing  a  name  not  to  be  pronounced  in 
verse,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Eqiio- 
tuticus  of  the  Itineraries,  but  all  attempts 
to  define  its  position  have  failed.  A 
long  and  steep  ascent  from  the  banks  of 
the  Ufita  brings  us  to 

1  Ariano  (including  the  surround- 
ing communes  15,000  Inhab. — Inn: 
La  Posta,  tolerable),  the  chief  town 
of  a  district,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
situated  on  a  hill  of  tertiary  limestone, 
2800  ft.  above  the  sea,  between  the  head- 
waters of  the  Galore  and  Cervaro.  It 
has  suffered  greatly  from  earthquakes. 
Roger  held  a  parliament  here  in  1140. 
It  was  stormed  and  plundered  by  the 
Duke  de  Guise  and  the  Neapolitan  mob 
in  1648.  The  S.  declivity  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  city  is  built  is  hollowed  out 
into  grottoes,  in  which  large  numbers  of 
the  lower  orders  live.  The  beauty  of 
the  women  of  Ariano  is  the  theme  of 
every  traveller  that  has  visited  it. 

On  leaving  Ariano,  a  long  and  steep 
descent  leads  into  the  Vallo  di  Bovino, 
a  narrow  defile  watered  by  the  Gervaro, 
inaccessible  except  at  its  two  extremities. 
It  was  formerly  notorious  as  the  favourite 
haunt  of  the  brigands  of  the  Capitanata. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  valley  we  leave, 
perched  on  the  summit  of  high  hills,  on 
the  rt.  Savignano,  and  on  the  1.  Greet, 
the  first  towns  in  the  province  of 
Capitanata,  the  latter  being  an  Albanian 
settlement.  Following  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Gervaro,  we  reach 

Ij  Montaguto,  the  post-station,  be- 
low the  village  of  the  same  name, 
and  opposite  to  that  of  Panni,  both 
on  the  summit  of  mountains.  Hence, 
following  close  to  the  1.  bank  of  the 
river,  leaving  the  town  of  Bovino  upon 
a  hill  on  the  rt.,  we  arrive  at 

Ponte  di  Bovino,  a  solitary  post-sta- 
tion, at  the  72nd  m.  from  Naples,  from 
whence 

£L  A  road  of  3  m.  ascends  to  Bovino 
^6500  Inhab.),  the  chief  town  of  a  dis- 
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trict,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  on  a 
high  hill.  The  inscriptions,  coins,  and 
other  remains  found  near  it,  have  led  to 
the  supposition  that  there  was  on  the 
same  spot  an  ancient  town  called  Fi- 
bifium  or  Bovimtm,  Bovino  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  being  the  nursery  of  the 
brigands  of  this  part  of  Italy ;  the  Var- 
darellis,  whose  name  was  so  much 
dreaded  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
cent.,  were  natives  of  the  place.  Bovino 
gives  a  ducal  title  to  the  head  of  the 
Guevara  family,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
in  the  Neapolitan  provinces. 

II.  A  road  of  12  m.  leacls  on  the  rt.  to 
Ascoli,  on  a  rising  on  the  border  of 
the  Apulian  plain.  It  nearly  occupies 
the  site  and  retains  the  name  of  Ascu- 
luvi  Apulum,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the 
Fia  Appiuy  which  led  from  Bene- 
ventum  to  Canusium.  A  great  battle 
between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans  was 
fought  in  its  neighbourhood  b.c.  269. 
Gonsiderable  remains  of  the  ancient  city 
are  still  visible  outside  the  modern 
walls.  From  Ascoli  a  via  natitrale  of 
18  m.,  crossing  the  Ofanto,  leads  to 
Melfi  (Rte.  151).  The  distance  from 
the  bridge  of  Bovino  to  Melfi  may  be 
shortened  by  following  a  turn  on  the 
rt.,  by  a  via  naturale,  practicable  in  dry- 
weather,  5  m.  before  reaching  Ascoli, 
and  proceeding  below  the  village  of 
Candela  to  the  Ofanto. 

III.  A  bridle  road  of  24  m.  proceeds 
on  the  rt  to  Gerignola,  upon  the  rly., 
through  Casteiluccio  de*  Saiiri,  Or  dona, 
and  Orta :  a  group  of  houses  near  Or- 
dona,  on  a  rising  ground,  are  the  remains 
of  Herdonia,  a  city  on  the  Via  Appia, 

Obscura  incultis  Herdonia  misit  ab  agris. 

Stt.  Ital.  VIII.  569. 

Hannibal,  after  defeating  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood two  Roman  armies — the  1st 
B.C.  212,  under  Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  the 
2nd  B.C.  210,  under  Fulvius  Gentumuliis 
— destroyed  the  city  and  removed  its  in- 
habitants to  Metapontium  and  Thurii.] 

We  leave  the  mountains  at  Ponte  di 
Bovino,  and  enter  upon  the  great  Apu- 
lian plain  or  Tavotiere  di  Puglia  by  a 
road  as  desolate  as  those  over  the  Gam- 
pagna  of  Rome. 

Entering  the  plain  of  Giardinetto, 
from-^bichTroia  is  seen  in  the  distajice 


on  ilie  1.,  and  leaTing  on  the  rt.  a  targe 
building  called  Torre  Guevara,  belong- 
iug  to  the  Dukes  of  Bovino,  a  shon 
ascent  brings  us  to 

1  Pozzo  d'Albero,  a  Golhary  pott- 
ataliou.  The  vset  and  monotonoos  plain, 
which  now  surrounds  us,  is  only  rtiievcd 
at  intervals  by  corn-fields,  the  ^^ntci' 
part  ofthosurlace  being  covered  wilhthfj 
wild  CHper,the  wild  pear,  and  the  ferula, 
the  sl^ks  of  which  are  used  for  making 
hurdles  and  baskets.  This  plaiu  is  tbe 
winter  pasturage  of  tlie  Neapolitan 
shepherds.  The  arraogemenl  of  tUe 
winter  and  summer  pasturages,  cotisU- 
latiug  a  system  which  exists 
same  extent  nowhere  out  of  Italy,  has 
been  described  iu  fnlrod.  §  a.  Ii 
winter  and  in  spring  the  plain  is  en 
tirely  covered  with  cattle,  presenting  i 
very  siuRular  and  striking  scene,  whict 
is  scarcely  exceeded  in  interest  by  thi 
appearance  of  ths  line  of  march  during 
the  migrations  Into  the  Abruizi  at  the 
end  of  May.  Whole  families  of  shep. 
herds,  and  very  often  the  proprietorf 
likewise,  accompany  ttieir  flocks, 
cattle  are  protected  by  the  fine 
Abruzzi  dogs,  which  are  very  large  aud 
Hcrcc,  and  resemble  in  some  respects 
the  Newfoundland  breed.  Among  the 
numerous  dishes  made  with  milk  may 
be  mentioned  the  Giuacata,  as  &vourite 
a  dish  in  Apulia  as  the  Bienlla  of  the 
Campagna  of  Kome,  and  little  inferior 
to  the  Juithet  of  Devonshire.  The 
Tavoliite  is  about  SO  m.  long  and  30 
broad;  It  bel0D"S  lo  the  Crown,  with  the 
exception  of  a  iew  tmall  portions,  and  Is 
entirely  laid  out  in  pasture.  The  recent 
deposits  of  which  this  plain  is  composed 
indicate  that,  at  a  comparatively  recent 
ty  the  sea. 


gulf  Buiroanded  on  the  W.,  the 
,     "  ;  range 
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FocolA  (24,000  Inhab.— Inn 
jerous;  the  Locanda  del  Sole  am 
r  Aquilla,  with  very  high  charge 
— May,  1865;  Vinoenzo  Slano,  jii.  thi 
Strada  del  Teatro,  has  decent  roomi 
at  more  reasonable  prices),  a  hcU  liuil 
city,  and  one    of  the  most  populuu: 
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and  licliest  in  the  kingdom :  it  is  the 
capital  of  Ihe  province  of  Capitixsata,  a 
name  derived  from  Catapan,  the  title  of 
the  viceroys  appointed  by  the  Eastern 
emperors  to  goyem  Apulia.  It  is  Sup- 
posed to  have  sprung  from  the  ruins 
of  Arpi  or  Argi/ripa,  an  important  city, 
traces  of  whose  walls  can  still  be  seen 
at  a  spot  called  Arpi,  4  m.  N.  of  the 
modem  town.  Arpi  opened  its  gales  to 
Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  CaoDEe,  but 
B.C.  S13  was  surrendered  by  the  in- 
habitants to  FabiuB  Maximus.  Virgil 
commemorates  it  as  having  been  founded 
by  Diomed ; — 


ID  Arglyaqns 


Inprgis  I 


Some  of  the  streets  of  the  city  are 
wide,  and  contain  handsome  houses  and 
good  shops,  Tlicre  is  a  large  theatre, 
B  new  Campo  Santo,  a  public  library, 
and  a  promenade. 

The  principal  ch,,  originally  Gothic, 
and  enriched  by  Count  Koger,  and  by 


I   Norm 


prin 


B  de- 


stroyed by  an  eartiiqnalie  in  1731,  when 
the  upper  part  of  it  was  rebuilt  in  a 
diSerent  style.  Manfred  was  crowned 
in  it  in  1258.  In  1797  rrancls  I.,  then 
Duke  of  Calabria,  having  l>een  married 
in  it  to  his  firtt  wife,  Maria  Clementina 
of  Austria,  the  ch.  was  di^iified  with 
ihe  title  of  Cappella  Palatina.  It  has 
a  local  celebrity  for  a  miraculous  image 
of  the  Virgin,  presented  to  it  by  Count 

Foggia  was  one  of  the  fiivourite  re- 
tidences  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II., 
the  gateway  of  whose  palace  still  exists. 
His  third  wife,  Isabella  of  England,  the 
daughter  of  King  John,  died  in  it. 
He  also  constructed  a  &mous  well,  still 
called  II  Poino  deW  Imperatort.  Under 
Ihe  city  walls  his  son  Manfred  defeated 
the  legate  of  Alexander  IV.,  and  com- 
I>elled  nim  to  sue  for  peace.  Charles  I. 
imd  his  son  Philip  died  in  the  fortified 
palace  which  he  erected  in  the  city. 
I'erdiuand  I.  of  Araion  convened  at 
Foffgia  the  great  parliament  of  barons 
nnd  prelates  to  arrange  the  crusade 
against  the  Turks  after  tiieir  occmjalvo^ 
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of  Otranto.  One  of  the  principal  fairs 
of  the  kingdom  is  held  at  Foggia  in  the 
month  of  May. 

Railway  projected  from  Foggia  to 
Naples,  to  pass  by  Benevento ;  it  will 
form  one  of  the  great  lines  between 
Naples  and  the  Adriatic  and  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  the  kingdom.  In 
the  mean  time  a  diligence  leaves  for 
Naples  every  evening  at  9,  and  a  mes- 
sagerie  malle-poste  at  11  p.m.,  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  rly.  trains  from 
Ancona  and  Brindisi,  performing  the 
journey  in  20  hrs. 

Four  or  five  days  may  be  usefully 
spent  at  Foggia  in  the  early  spring,  and 
the  following  interesting  excursions 
made  from  it  :-^ 


EXCURSIONS  TO  TROIA,  LUCERA,  SAN- 
SEVERO,  MANFREDONIA,  AND  MONTE 
8.  ANGELO. 

There  are  public  conveyances  from 
Foggia  to  Manfredonia  and  Lucera. 
Railways  open  to  Ancona  and  Brindisi. 
I.  A  bad  road  of  10  m.  leads  to  2\oia 
(5800  Inhab.;  Inn^  small  and  indiffer- 
ent\  an  episcopal  city,  situated  on  a 
conical  hill  overlooking  the  plain.  It 
was  founded  by  one  of  the  Greek  Cata- 
pans  in  the  llth  centy.,  on  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  JScce,  which  joined  the 
Carthaginians  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
but  was  recovered  by  Fabius  Maximus. 
The  interior  of  the  cathedral  retains 
some  traces  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  The  bronze  doors  are 
interesting;  they  were  executed  in 
1119  by  Oderisius  of  Beneventum,  The 
ambo  from  the  ruined  ch.  of  S.  Basilio 
dates  from  1169.    Troia  has  witnessed 


three  great  battles.  The  first  in  1254, 
between  the  army  of  Innocent  IV., 
commanded  by  the  Cardinal  di  S. 
Eustachio,  the  papal  legate,  and  Man- 
fred, whose  victory  was  so  complete 
that  it  is  said  to  have  induced  the  Pope 
to  appeal  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  to 
have  caused  him  shortly  afterwards  to 
die  of  grief.  In  the  second  battle,' 
fought  in  1441,  on  the  plain  between 
the  city  and  Bovino,  Alfonso  I.  in  per- 
son defeated  the  army  of  Rene  d'  An- 
jou, under  Sforza  and  Sanseverino,  and 
completed  his  victory  by  sacking  Bic- 
cari,  4  m.  N.W.  of  Troia.  The  third 
battle  was  fought  upon  the  same  plain 
in  1462,  between  Ferdinand  I.of  Aragon 
and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  claimed 
the  throne  as  the  son  and  heir  of  Rem^. 
Ferdinand  commanded  in  person,  and 
defeated  the  Angevin e  army  with  great 
loss.  From  Troia  the  road  proceeds, 
12  m.  farther  S.W.,  to  the  Tavema 
delle  Tre  Fontane ;  from  which,  when 
finished,  it  will  pass  by  Casalbore  and 
S.  Giorgio  della  Molinara,  and  join  the 
road  of  Campobasso  near  Ponte  Lan- 
dolfo. 

II.  LucERA (13,500 Inhab. — Inn:  La 
Posta)f  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  of  the 
tribunals  of  Capitanata,  is  9  m.  from 
Foggia  by  a  carriage  road,  on  a  steep  and 
commanding  eminence,  overlooking  the 
plain,  and  enjoying  a  pure  and  healthy 
atmosphere.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls 
with  5  gateways.  Luceria  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  cities 
of  Apulia,  by  the  Greek  tradition  num- 
bered among  the  cities  founded  by  Dio- 
med,  though  it  would  rather  seem  to 
have  been  an  Oscan  town.  It  first 
appears  in  history  during  the  second 
Samnite  war.  rapirius  Cursor  be- 
sieged, and  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance took  it  in  B.C.  320.  It  played  an 
important  part  during  the  second  Punic 
war.  It  was  still  flourishing  in  the 
7th  centy.,  when  Paulus  Diaconus  enu- 
merated it  among  urhes  satis  opulentas  ; 
but  was  taken  from  the  Lombards  and 
destroyed  by  Constans  II.  in  a.d.  663 ; 
after  which  it  remained  in  ruins  until 
restored  in  1239  by  Frederick  II.,  as 
a  residence  for  his  Sicilian  Saracens, 
part  of  whom  were  stationed  here,  and 
\paTt  aX  "Nwiera,     Frederick  gave  the 
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Saracens  permission  to  enjoy  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  ;  the  Christian 
inhabitants  were  compelled  to  reside 
outside  the  walls,  where  their  eh., 
the  Madonna  della  Spica,  is  still  stand- 
ing. The  emperor  himself  selected 
Lucera  as  his  own  residence,  and  con- 
structed a  subterranean  passage  from 
the  castle  to  the  town.  The  old  streets 
of  Lucera  are  narrow,  but  the  modem 
quarter  has  an  imposing  appearance. 

The  Bishop's  Palace  is  considered 
the  finest  building  in  the  province.  The 
Cathedral  was  converted  by  the  Sara- 
cens into  a  mosque;  it  still  preserves 
many  traces  of  Moorish  architecture  on 
the  exterior.  The  interior  is  Gothic, 
and  has  been  little  changed ;  it  contains 
13  columns  of  verde  antique,  found  under 
the  edifice,  and  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  an  ancient  Temple.  The 
pulpit  is  ornamented  with  Greek  mo- 
saics. 

The  Casthf  i  m.  from  the  town,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  ditch  and 
drawbridge,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  citadel ;  but  it  must  be  almost 
entirely  attributed  to  Frederick  II., 
except  the  large  square  tower  in  the 
centre,  which  is  regarded  as  a  Roman 
work.  Though  in  ruins,  it  is  still  an 
imposing  pile,  and  scarcely  surpassed  in 
extent  by  any  similar  building  in  Italy. 
It  appears  to  have  been  intended  to 
contain  a  second  city  within  its  walls. 
Two  of  th&  towers  are  circular;  the 
largest  is  remarkable  for  the  regularity 
of  its  masonry,  and  the  smaller  is  used 
as  a  telegraph  station.  In  the  area  there 
were  formerly  apartments  for  the  sove- 
reign ;  a  mosque,  and  large  cisterns  to 
supply  the  garrison  with  water.  Coins, 
portions  of  Saracenic  armour,  and 
several  Roman  inscriptions,  &c.,  have 
been  discovered  at  different  times  within 
the  walls. 

Manfred,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  career,  when  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Pope  for  the  overthrow 
and  death  of  Borrello  d'Agnone,  in 
1254,  was  compelled  to  fly  for  safety 
to  the  Saracens  at  Lucera.  He  quit- 
ted Acerra  at  night,  and  with  some 
followers  reached  Venosa,  which  he 
left  the  next  night  accompanied  by 
a  few  attendants,  among  whom  was 


Nicolo  di  Jamsilla,  who  has  left  an 
account  of  the  journey.  After  his  de- 
parture, a  storm  of  rain  came  on  which 
obscured  the  road,  so  that  the  party 
would  have  been  lost  in  the  wastes  of 
Capitanata,  if  they  had  not  been  joined 
by  some  huntsmen  of  Frederick  II.  as 
guides.  Drenched  to  the  skin,  Manfred 
found  shelter  at  Palazzo  d'Ascoli,  a 
deserted  hunting  ch&teau  of  his  father's, 
still  standing  on  the  I.  bank  of  the 
Carapelle ;  here  they  rested  and  dried 
their  clothes  before  what  the  prince 
called  a  royal  fire,  the  only  thing  at 
that  time,  says  one  of  his  historians, 
which  remained  to  him  of  royalty.  On 
the  following  morning  they  proceeded 
to  Lucera.  As  they  approached  the 
castle,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Saracens 
was  unbounded ;  but  the  Governor  Mar- 
chisio  had  possession  of  the  keys,  and 
was  known  to  be  opposed  to  Manfred. 
A  Saracen  soldier  pomted  out  a  sewer 
below  the  gate ;  Manfred  leapt  from  his 
horse,  threw  himself  into  the  gutter, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  entering,  when 
the  garrijson  rushed  upon  the  gate  and 
burst  it  open  by  main  force.  They 
replaced  Manfred  on  his  horse,  and  led 
him  into  the  city  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  attachment.  After  the  battle  of 
Benevento,  the  widow  and' children  of 
Manfred  took  refuge  in  the  castle  for 
a  short  time.  In  1269  Charles  expelled 
the  few  Saracens  who  survived  the  battle 
and  were  unwilling  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, and  converted  their  mosque  into 
the  Cathedral. 

6  m.  from  Lucera,  and  within  view 
of  the  town,  on  the  rt.  of  the  road  ft-om 
S.  Severo,  are  the  ruins  of  Castel  Fio- 
rcntino,  in  which  Frederick  II.  expired, 
Dec.  13,  1250,  in  the  56th  year  of  his 
brilliant  but  turbulent  career,  after  a 
reign  of  31  years  as  Emperor,  38  as 
King  of  Germany,  and  62  as  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  The  Emperor,  like 
his  son  Manfi-ed,  was  a  believer  in  astro- 
logy, and  it  is  said  that  in  consequence 
of  a  prediction  that  he  would  die  in  the 
Florentine  territory,  he  never  entered 
Florence,  believing  that  the  terms  of 
the  prophecy  could  only  apply  to  the 
Tuscan  capital.  As  soon,  however,  as 
he  fell  ill  at  Castel  Fiorentino^  b^<5. 
patiently  ^\x\jm\W,^^  Na  \»&  ^Vfc-*  "^^^ 
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regarded  his  approaching  death  as  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Lucera  still 
maintains  the  celebrity  for  its  wool 
■which  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  Ho- 
race,— 

Te  lanaa  prope  nobilem 
^Tonsae  Luceriam,  non  citbara),  decent. 

Hob.  Od.  iii.  xv. 

III.  Sansevero  (16,000  Inhab.  Inn 
tolerable),  15  m.  from  Foggia,  is  the 
chief  place  of  a  district.  Of  late  years 
it  has  become  an  important  town,  and 
its  suburbs  contain  many  ^ood  houses. 
In  1799  it  was  nearly  rumed  by  the 
republican  army  under  Gen.  Duhesme, 
in  revenge  of  the  gallant  resistance 
which  it  had  offered  to  him.  It  was 
only  spared  from  total  destruction  at 
the  intercession  of  the  women,  who, 
after  3000  persons  had  been  slaughtered, 
rushed  among  the  French  and  implored 
them  either  to  stay  their  hand,  or  com- 
plete  the  scene  by  sacrificing  the  children 
and  wives  of  the  few  men  who  still  sur- 
vived. The  town  has  recovered  from  this 
calamity,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  in  Apulia.  6  m.  N.  of  San- 
severo, at  the  W.  extremity  of  Mount 
Gargano,  is  Apricena^  a  hunting  castle 
of  Frederick  II.,  which  is  said  to  derive 
its  name  from  the  supper,  apri  coena, 
which  he  gave  upon  the  spot  to  the 
members  of  his  hunt  in  1225,  after  he 
had  killed  a  wild  boar  of  great  size.  " 

From  Sansevero  a  road  of  11  m. 
traversing  the  plain  in  which  the  battle 
between  the  Normans  and  the  army 
commanded  by  Leo  IX.  was  fought, 
18th  June,  1053  {v.  360),  crosses  the 
Fortore  by  the  bridge  of  Civitate,  and 
thence  by  a  via  naturale  proceeds  to 
Serracapriola,  Chieuti,  and  Termoli 
(Rte.  145). 

IV.  A  road  of  18  m.,  through  corn- 
fields and  pasture-lands,  leads  over  the 
plain  of  La  Puglia  from  Foggia  to  Man- 
fredonia,  at  the  southern  foot  of  Monte 
Gargano.  After  crossing  the  Caude- 
laro,  by  following  a  path  on  the  1., 
which  shortens  the  distance,  the  tra- 
veller will  have  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  ruined  monastery  of  S.  Leon- 
ardoj  an  establishment  of  the  Teutonic 
order,  founded,  in  1223  by  Frederic  II., 

and  by  Herman  of  Salza,  grand  master 


of  the  order.  The  ch.  is  tolerably 'well 
preserved,  and  its  exterior  exhibits  a 
very  elaborate  example  of  the  Saracenic 
style.  2^  m.  before  reaching  Manfre- 
donia  we  pass  on  the  rt.  the  Madonna 
di  Siponto,  a  ch.  on  the  edge  of  a  marsb, 
occupying  the  site  of  ancient  Sipontvm, 
one  of  the  colonies  founded  by  DioiDfid. 
This  ch.,  which  was  the  ancient  cathe- 
dral, is  highly  ornamented  outside,  witii 
an  elegant  porch ;  but  it  contains  no- 
thing inside,  except  an  ancient  picture 
of  the  Virgin.  Sipontum  was  called 
Stjttiowtos  by  the  Greeks,  on  account 
of  the  vast  quantity  of  cuttle-fish  which 
were  found  in  the  adjoining  part  of  the 
Adriatic.  It  was  tolerably  perfect  in 
the  4th  cent. ;  but  it  was  ruined  during 
the  Gothic  invasion. 

Manfredonia  (7500  Inhab.  Inn, 
small  but  tolerable),  an  archiepiscopal 
see,  has  wide  and  regular  streets,  with 
large,  though  often  unfinished  houses. 
It  IS  walled  on  all  sides,  and  its  port 
is  commanded  by  a  strong  castle.  The 
town  was  founded  by  Manfi-ed  in  1256, 
and  built  chiefly  from  the  ruins  of 
Sipontum.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
the  Turks  in  1620.  Though  subject  to 
malaria,  its  inhabitants  are  character- 
ised by  their  industry  and  cleanliness. 
In  the  cathedral  there  is  one  of  the 
largest  bells  in  Italy,  which  Manfred 
caused  to  be  cast  for  his  new  city. 

[From  Manfredonia,  a  via  naturale  of 
38  m.,  practicable  for  the  light. con- 
veyances of  the  country,  leads  along 
the  sea-shore  to  Barletta.  On  leaving 
Manfredonia  it  passes  on  the  rt.  a 
brackish  lake,  called  Pantano  Saho, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Candelaro  and 
Cervaro  rivers,  crosses  the  CarapelU 
by  a  ferry,  traverses  the  small  village 
of  Zapponeto,  and  skirts  for  several 
m.  the  Lago  di  Salpi,  running  along 
the  narrow  bank  of  sand  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  Adriatic.  On  the 
S.W.  shore  of  this  lake  are  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Salapia,  which,  after  beisg 
taken  by  Hannibal,  was  surrendered  by 
one  of  its  chiefs,  Blattius,  to  Marcellos, 
with  the  loss  of  1500  Numidian  cavalry. 
After  the  death  of  Marcellus  in  an 
ambuscade,  Hannibal  tried  in  vaiD, 
by  using  his  seal,  to  obtain  admission 
iuto    Salapia.      The    road    skirts  the 
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Beali  Saline  at  the  S.E.  entry  of  the 
lake,  the  largest  salt-works  in  the 
kingdom.  1  m,  inland  from  here  is  the 
town  of  CasaUrinita,  near  the  rly.  stat. 
of  Trinitapoli.  6  m.  from  Saline,  and 
after  crossing  the  Ofanto,  the  road  pro- 
ceeds to  Barletta,] 

V.  Manfredonia  will  be  the  most  con- 
venient point  from  which  an  excursion 
to  Monte  Gargano  can  be  made,  a 
group  of  mountains  quite  detached  from 
the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  whose 
highest  peak  attains  an  elevation  of 
5120  ft.  It  contains  extensive  alabas- 
ter quarries,  which  have  never  been 
fully  brought  into  use.  It  still  retains 
a  name  familiar  to  the  scholar,  but 
has  been  stripped  of  its  once  dense 
forests  of  oak : 

aut  Aquilouibus 
Querceta  Gargani  laborant, 
Et  foliis  viduantur  omi. — Hos.  Carm.  ii.  9. 

Garganum   mugire   putes   nemus,    aut    mare 
Tuscum.  Upist,  ii.  1. 202. 

The  Government  contract  mail 
steamers  call  at  Manfredonia  on  the 
alternate  Thursdays  in  going  from 
Naples  to  Ancona,  and  on  the  alternate 
Saturdays  in  returning. 

A  road  from  Manfredonia,  after  pass- 
ing for  the  first  3  m.  through  a  succes- 
sion of  orange  gardens,  leads  by  a  con- 
tinuous and  steep  ascent  of  3  m.  to 

Monle  Santangelo  (12,000  Inhab.),  on 
a  lofty  hill  (2380  ft.),  forming  one  of 
the  spurs  of  the  Gargaiio,and  containing 
a  fine  castle  with  ruined  battlements, 
and'many  picturesque  old  houses.  The 
whole  group  of  the  Gargano  is  often 
called  Monte  S.  Angela  from  this  town, 
which  is  famous  for  its  Sanctuary,  de- 
dicated to  the  favourite  saint  of  the 
Norman  conquerors,  St.  Michael,  who 
was  seen  here  in  491,  according  to  the 
legend,  by  S.  Laurentius,  Archbishop  of 
Sipontum.  On  the  8th  of  May,  and  for 
many  days  previously,  the  town  and 
mountain  are  crowded  with  devotees, 
who  come  from  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom to  celebrate  the  testa  of  St.  Michael. 
The  endless  varieties  of  costume,  and 
the  strange  appearance  of  the  mountain- 
eers, afford  an  ample  field  for  the  pencil 
of  the  artist.  As  they  ascend  the  moun- 
taiu,  bareheaded,  each  party  joins  in 


the  hymn  to  the  saint ;  and  the  effect' 
of  their  simple  but  pleasing  melody 
increases  the  remarkable  character  of 
the  scene. 

The  doors  of  the  sanctuary  were 
executed  at  Constantinople,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  Pantaleone  family  of 
Amalfi  in  1075. 

The  cave  where  the  vision  took  place 
is  entered  by  an  arch  over  which  are 
inscribed  the  words.  Hie  locus  est  ter- 
ribiliSf  hcec  est  Domus  Dei,  "  A  wind- 
ing flight  of  above  fifty  steps,  hewn  in 
the  rock,"  says  Mr.  Craven,  "and  por- 
tioned into  divisions  of  eight  to  each, 
leads  down  to  the  sanctuary ;  the  vault 
and  sides  are  faced  with  stone  regularly 
cut,  but  large  masses  of  rock  intervene. 
The  daylight  is  faintly  admitted  through 
occasional  apertures,  and  gradually  di- 
minishes as  one  descends;  above  Ae 
last  step,  however,  a  long  narrow  fissure, 
apparently  the  work  of  nature,  throws  a 
dim  but  suflScient  light  on  the  interior 
of  the  holy  crypt,  and  at  the  same  time 
opens  to  the  eye  a  view  of  the  monastery 
itself,  seated  on  the  impending  rock  at 
an  immense  height  above,  and  rearing 
its  pinnacles  in  the  outward  blaze  of 
day. .  .  The  cave  which  was  the  scene 
of  the  miracle,  and  which  is  entered 
next,  is  low,  but  of  considerable  extent, 
branching  out  into  various  recesses  on 
different  levels,  so  that  steps  are  fre- 
quent, and  the  surface  is  rugged,  irre- 
gular, and  very  slippery,  from  the  con- 
stant dripping  of  the  vaults.  ...  A  few 
glass  lamps,  suspended  from  the  rock, 
which  have  replaced  the  silver  ones  of 
richer  times,  cast  a  faint  glimmer  of 
uncertain  light,  as  insufficient  to  guide 
the  stranger's  footsteps  as  it  is  service- 
able to  the  general  effect  of  the  scene. 
Three  chapels,  and  the  choir  in  par- 
ticular, are  more  illuminated.  Of 
the  former,  the  principal  is  dedicated 
to  the  patron  saint,  and  contains  his 
image,  about  half  the  size  of  life,  be- 
dizened with  silk  drapery,  flimsy  tinsel, 
and  flaxen  curls ;  the  second  is  noted 
for  a  small  cistern,  called  il  Pozzillo, 
from  which  some  most  limpid  and  cool 
water  is  distributed  in  a  little  silver 
bucket  to  all  the  visitors ;  the  third 
chapel  is  sacred  to  the  Madonna^  and 
offers  nothing  temA.tlEA.\Aft'* 
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On  leaving  Monte  Santangelo  we 
may  return  to  Foggia  by  a  road  which 
leads  along  the  mountain  to  S.  Gio- 
vanni Rotondo,  passing  on  the  rt.  two 
small  lakes,  and  then,  descending  into 
the  plain,  joins  that  from  Foggia  to 
Manfredonia  near  the  Candelaro. 

4  m.  E.  of  Monte  Santangelo,  on  the 

slope  of  the  Gargano  to  the  sea-shore, 

is  the  village  and  tower  of  Mattinata^ 

which  nearly  retains  the  name  and  is 

supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Mons 

Matinus,  famous  for  its  honey : 

Ego,  apis  Matinjo 
More  modoque, 
Grata  carpentis  tliyma  per  laliorem 
Plurimum,  circa  nemus  uviilique 
Tiburis  ripas,  operosa  parvus 

Carmina  fingo.— Hoit.  Od,  iv.  n. 

'  The  shore  of  Mattmata  is  also  me- 
morable as  the  spot  where  Archytas  of 
Tarentum  was  shipwrecked: 

Te  maris  et  teiTas  numeroqiie  carentis  arena) 

Mensorem,  coliibent,  Archyta, 
Pulveris  exigui  prope  littus  parva  Matinura 

Munera ;  nee  quidquam  tibl  prodest 
A8rias  tentflsse  domos,  animoque  rotundum 

Percurrisse  polum,  morituro. 

At  tu,  nauta,  vagaj  ne  parce  malignus  arena) 

Ossibus  et  capiti  inhumato 
Particulam  dare.— Uoa.  Od.  i.  xxviir. 

Some  antiquaries,  however,  identify 
the  Litlus  matinum  with  Matino  near 
Gallipoli(p.  391). 


Returning  to  the  highway  and  leav- 
ing Foggia  for  Bari  (rly.  from  Foggia 
to  Barletta,  Bisceglie,  Bari,  Brindisi, 
&c.),  it  traverses  a  plain  of  pastur- 
age, leaving  on  the  rt.,  after  crossing 
the  Cervaro,  the  ch.  of  the  Madonna 
dell*  Incoronata  on  the  opposite  bank, 
containing  a  miraculous  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  said  to  have  been  found  in  a 
tree  near  this  spot,  and,  4  m.  after  pass- 
ing the  Carapella  river,  reaches  after 
5  m.  the  Stat,  of  Orta,  at  some  distance 
from  the  town  of  that  name  on  rt. 
Con  tinning  across  the  plain,  during 
wliieh  tJiere  are  i5ne  views  of  Ordona 


and  Ascoli,  and  farther  S.  of  Melfi, 
backed  by  the  lofty  cone  of  Monte 
Vulture,  and  of  the  hills  of  Venosa, 
we  reach 

Cerignola  Stat.,  near  the  rivef 
(16,000  Inhab. ;  Inn,  //  Leone,  indi!- 
ferentj,  a  well-built  city,  supposed  to 
be  on  the  site  of  Ceraunilia,  on  a  rising 
ground,  commanding  an  extensive  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  which  ap- 
pears like  one  vast  corn-field  without  a 
tree  to  break  its  monotony.  On  the 
28th  April,  1503,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova 
gained  near  Cerignola  a  victory  over 
the  army  of  the  Duke  de  Nemours, 
which  established  the  supremacy  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  reduced 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  a  Spanish 
province.  The  battle  began  late  in  the 
evening,  contrary  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Duke,  who  was  hurried  on  by  the 
impetuosity  of  his  generals.  In  half 
an  hour  the  French  army  was  routed, 
with  a  loss  of  nearly  4000  men,  among 
whom  was  the  Duke  de  Nemours  him- 
self. In  the  ch.,  on  the  E.  of  the  town, 
is  an  inscription  recording  this  victory. 
In  the  principal  street  of  Cerignola 
is  a  Roman  milliarium,  recording  that 
Trajan  made  the  road  from  Beneventum 
to  Brundusium.  The  distance  marked 
upon  it  is  Lxxxi  from  the  latter  place. 

From  Cerignola  the  rly.  takes  a 
more  easterly  direction  than  the  post- 
road,  and  a  more  direct  line  to  Bar- 
letta, passing  TrinitapoU  stat.  near  the 
extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Salpi,  crossing 
the  Ofanto  5  m.  before  reaching  Bar- 
letta. 

[After  leaving  Cerignola,  a  more 
inland  carriage-road  runs  along  the 
base  of  the  hills  through  Canosa  and 
Ruvo  to  Bari,  crossing,  at  the  6th  m^ 
the  Ofanto,  the  ancient  Avfidus,  the 
last  river  of  any  consequence  between 
Manfredonia  and  Taranto,  a  coast-Ihl6 
of  nearly  300  m.  It  divides  the  pto* 
vince  of  Capitanata  from  that  of  ittt 
Terra  di  Ban.  This  rapid  stream,  cele- 
brated for  its  connexion  with  the  battle 
of  Can.na;,  is  also  commemorated  by 
Horace : — 


\ 


Dicar  quH  violeus  obstrepit  Aufidus, 
El  cjvi^  ^wv^x  eio^uga  Dauuiu  agrestiom  " 
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Regnavit  populormn,  ex  humili  potens, 
riinceps  Solium  carmen  ad  Italos 
Deduxissc  modos. — Hoe.  Carm.  iii.  xxx. 

Sic  taui4formis  volvitur  Aufidus, 
Qui  regna  Dauni  praefluit  Appuli 
Quum  saevit,  horrendamque  cultis 
*^  Diluviem  meditatur  agris. 

HOR.  Cai-m.  TV.  xrr. 

2  m.  after  crossing  the  river  we  pass 
a  gateway,  sometimes  called  a  triumphal 
arch,  of  ancient  Canusium,  and  ascend 
to 

Gangs  A   (10,000    Inhab.     Inn:  Lo- 

canda  del  Leone^  indifferent),  situated  on 

the  slopes  of  a  hill  crowned  with  the 

ruins  of  a  feudal  castle.     It  occupies 

the  site  of  ancient  Canusium^  mentioned 

by  Horace  in  the  journey  to  Brundu- 

sium; — 

sed  panis  longe  pulcherrimtis,  ultra 
Callidus  ut  soleat  huraeris  portare  viator : 
Nam  Canusi  lapidosus,  aquae  non  ditior  urna: 
Qui  locus  a  forti  Diomede  est  conditus  olim. 

Hoe.  Sat.  i.  v.  89. 

The  traveller  will  have  occasion  to 
remark  at  Canosa  the  same  gritty  qua- 
lity of  the  bread  as  noticed  by  Horace 
19  centuries  ago. 

Canusium  gave  hospitality  to  the 
remnants  of  the  Roman  army  after  their 
defeat  at  Cannae,  and  Hannibal  never 
succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of 
it.  The  Romans  called  the  citizens  of 
Canusium  JBilingites,  because,  being 
largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloths,  they  spoke  the  Greek 
language  of  iheir  ancestors  and  the 
Latin  of  their  neighbours  with  whom 
they  traded.  The  mule-drivers  of  the 
city  were  the  most  expert  in  Italy,  and 
were  always  selected  by  Nero  as  his 
charioteers.  The  principal  ch.  of  Ca- 
uosa,  dedicated  to'S.  Sabinus,  is  remark- 
able for  its  small  clusters  of  cupolas 
resembling  a  Turkish  mosque ;  the  in- 
terior contains  an  ancient  pulpit  and 
a  sculptured  episcopal  chair  in  marble, 
some  granite  columns  with  Roman  capi- 
tals, and  six  others  of  verde-antique,  1 8 
ft.  high.  In  a  court  adjoining  the  ch. 
is  the  Tomb  of  Bohemond,  Prince  of 
Antioch,  the  son  of  Robert  Guiscard, 
and  one  of  the  heroes  of  Tasso : 

Ma  '1  gran  nemluo  mio  tra  queste  squadre 
Gi^iveder  non  posso;  e  pur  vi  guato: 
Jo  dico  Boemondo,  11  micidiale 
Pistruggitor  del  sangue  mio  reale. 

6er.  Lib,  in.  63, 


It  is  an  edifice  of  12  sides,  built  of 
white  marble,  in  the  lower  Greek 
style,  with  bronze  doors  covered  with 
sculptures  and  inscriptions  in  Latin 
verse;  in  the  interior  is  the  marble 
sarcophagus  in  which  the  body  is 
deposited.  It  has  never  been  ascer- 
tained whether  the  hero  of  Durazzo 
and  Larissa  died  here,  or  at  sea  on 
his  return  from  the  first  crusade.  The 
inscription  on  these  doors  states  that 
his  remains  are  here  interred : — 

Gr.iscardi  cohiux,  Aberarda,  hac  conditur  area; 
Si  genitum  quaeris,  banc  Canusinum  habet. 

This  inscription  is  repeated  on  the  tomb 
of  his  mother  Aberarda  at  Venosa.  His 
death  took  place  in  1111. 

The  principal  antiquities  of  Canusium 
are  the  remains  of  a  gateway  on  the 
side  of  the  Ofanto,  the  ruins  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, and  numerous  tombs  in  its 
neighbourhood,  in  which  a  great  many 
vases,  gold  ornaments,  and  small  bronzes 
have  been  found.  The  vases,  only 
equalled  in  size  by  those  of  Ruvo, 
are  of  a  coarser  style  of  painting  than 
those  of  Nola.  Numerous  inscnptions 
have  also  been  found.  There  is  a  col- 
lection of  Italo-Greek  vases  and  jewel- 
lery in  the  Casa  Bianca,  but  likely 
soon  to  be  dispersed. 

Canosa  suftered  severely  from  the 
earthquake  of  August  14,  1851. 

From  Canosa  a  carriage  road  of  9  m. 
leads  to  Minervino  (8000  Inhab.),  situ- 
ated on  the  slope  of  low  hills  called 
Murgie  di  Minervino^  and  supposed  to 
mark  the  site  of  Lucus  Minervce,  It  is 
surrounded  by  massive  walls  and  towers, 
surmounted  by  a  baronial  castle.  Mi- 
nervino gave  the  title  of  Count  to  Gio- 
vanni Pipino,  who  figures  conspicuously 
in  the  history  of  Cola  di  Rienzo,  and  was 
executed  at  Altamura  as  a  rebel  in  the 
reign  of  Joanna  I.  A  road  of  6  m.  leads 
from  Minervino  to  Spinazzola  (6000  In- 
hab.), whence  a  via  naturale  of  18  m.  to 
Gravina  (Rte.  1 53).  From  Spinazzola  we 
can  proceed  to  Lavello,  12  m.,  and  from 
there  by  a  good  road  to  Melfi  (Rte. 
151). 

[About  6  m.  N.  of  Canosa,  a  few  re- 
mains on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Ofanto 
mark  the  site  of  Cannje,  ignobilis 
Apulice  vicus  ,*  but  tha  ^^^'ix'iR.  ^^^^  ^*^ 
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the  great  battle  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  question.  Both  Polybins  and 
Livjr  tell  us  that  the  Carthagmians 
fhoed  the  N.,  with  their  1.  triag  resting 
on  the  mer,  whilst  the  RomauE  f&cea 
the  S.,  with  their  cavalry,  formiag  the 
rl.  wiD^  resting  ou  the  river  and  op- 
posing tlia  t.  wing  of  the  enemy: — In 
dexiro  cornu,  id  erat  JlumiRi  propiasj 
Ronianai  equiles  locanl.  .  .  .  Gatlos  His- 
paaosqve  equiles  prepe  ripam,  lavo  in 
coraa,  adveraus  Somanam  tguitaliim. — 
Liv.  xxii.  44-46.  Livy  adds  tliat  by 
this  disposition  the  Cartha^niana  had 
their  backs  turned  to  the  fiiltumas,  a 
wind  which  drove  clouds  of  dust  into  (he 
fice  of  the  Koraans.  Most  of  the  local 
topographers,  followed  by  Arnold,  hare 
therefore  placed  the  field  of  battle  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  river,  which  running 
nearly  frmn  S.W.  to  N.E.,  would  cause 
the  Romans  to  tace  the  S.,  whilst  leaJi- 
ing  with  their  rt,  wing  on  liie  river. 
Bat  Swinburne  and  Vaudoncourt,  fol- 
lowed by  Niebuhr,  comparing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  army  with  the  previoos 
movements  made  by  the  Roman  Con- 
Buls,  place  the  scene  of  action  oq  the  N. 
side,  at  a  spot  nearly  opposite  the  re- 
miUDS  of  Canna;,  whei'e  the  river,  by  a 
niddea  turn  southwards,  would  cause 
the  Romans  to  face  the  S,,  whilst  lean- 
ing wiUi  the  rt.  wing  on  its  banks. 
This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the 
&ct  that  the  Vultumus  is  andoubtedly 
the  modern  SeirocEo,  which  blows  from 
the  S.E.  A  small  rivulet  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Vergetliis,  over  which,  accord- 
ing to  Florus,  Hannibal  erected  a  bridge 
of  human  bodies ;  and  the  name  Pena 
di  Saagae,  field  of  blood,  given  to  a  ' 
portion  of  the  plun  by  the  peasants,  is  | 
brought   as   an   additional    traditional 

The  latter  name,  however,  may  more 
likely  have  a  less  remote  origin  ;  for  in 
1019  Canna  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  in 
which  the  ApuliauB,  assisted  by  the 
Longobards,  and  led  by  the  Norman 
Drengot,  who  had  arrived  in  Italy  S 
years  before,  endeavoured  to  throw  | 
oflT  the  yoke  of  the  Eastern  amperors. 
They  were  defeated  by  the  imperial 
forces  under  the  Catapan  Bolanus, 
and  with  such  effect  that  out  of  2S0 
Normans   ©nij'    lo   survived.     Dcen- 


got  then  offered  his  sword  lo  the 
princes  of  Capua  and  Salerno,'  while 
MeloofBari,  the  leader  of  the  Apnlians, 
appealed  to  Henry  II„  who  marched 
an  army  against  tiie  Greeks.  In  1083 
Robert  Giiiscard  besieged  Cannie,  which 
had  rebelled  against  him  during  his 
absence  in  Greece,  captured  it  after  a 
siege  of  2  month?,  and  utterly  destroyed 
it.  From  that  time  'no  attempt  appears 
to  have  been  made  to  re-occiipy  the  site. 
In  1201  another  battle  was  fought  on 
the  plains  of  Cannsc  between  the  Papal 
and  imperial  forces  and  the  rebellious 
barons  headed  by  tiie  archbishop  of 
Palermo,  who  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  infancy  of  Frederick  11.  to  attempt 
to  overthrow  his  authority.  Innocent 
III.,  however,  determined  to  defend  the 
dominions  of  the  young  emperor,  and 
sent  an  army  under  Waller  de  Brienne 
against  the  insurgents,  which  was  cut 

On  leaving  Canosa,  after  a  gentle  as- 
cent from  which  there  is  an  extensive 
view,  we  leave  the  road  to  Andria  on 
the  1.,  and  proceed  over  a  level  country, 
partly  covered  with  oUve  plantations 
and  vineyards,  lo 

Babletta  Stat.  (23,000  Inhab. — 
Inii :  Locanda  Fieramorca  ;  "  very 
comfortable,"  May,  1865— C.  P.),  a 
fine  town,  the  capital  of  a  district, 
and  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
a  Greek  town  called  Bardiili  (?).  It  is 
deligbtfiitly  situated  on  the  sea-shore, 
contains  many  handsome  houses,  and 
is  surrounded  by  walls  and  towers 
Barletta  has  a  good  harbour,  partly 
formed  and  protected  by  &  mole, 
and  maintains  a  considerable  com- 
merce with  Greece  and  the  Ionian 
Islands.  The  gateway  leading  to  the 
harbour  is  of  unusual  magnitude  and 
magnificence.  The  castiewas  formerly 
one  of  the  three  strongest  fbrtresses  ol 
Italy.  The  principal  ch.  has  a.  loflj 
steeple  and  an  elegant  facade.  A  Latin 
inscription  records  the  coronation  ol 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  within  its  wallt. 
In  the  piazza  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Ste&na 
is  a  colossal  bronze  statue  15  fl.  high, 
supposed  to  represent  the  Ump.  Ilerac- 
lius,  or,  according  toothers,  Theodosius, 
\  and  W  have  been  wrecked  on  the  isaaal 
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during  its  passage  in  a  Venetian  galley, 
as  an  offering  to  the  sanctuary  of  Monte 
S.  Augelo.  There  is  a  good  theatre 
here.  In  1259  Manfred  held  at  Bar- 
letta  the  first  tournament  seen  in  this 
part  of  Europe,  in  honour  of  the  visit  of 
Baldwin  11.,  the  last  Latin  Emperor  of 
Constantinople.  During  the  contests  of 
Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
arising  out  of  the  Partition  Treaty, 
Barletta  was  occupied  by  Gonsalvo  de 
Cordova,  who  was  besieged  there  in 
1502  by  the  Duke  de  Nemours.  Both 
generals  were  unwilling  to  give  battle, 
and  the  troops  as  well  as  the  oflBcers  were 
soon  weary  of  inaction.  The  cavalry  of 
both  armies  was  composed  of  the  ^lite  of 
a  brave  and  chivalrous  nobility ;  and  the 
French  having  offended  the  Italians  who 
were  in  the  Spanish. ranks,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  decide  the  claim  to  superiority 
between  French  and  Italians  by  tourna- 
ment. Thirteen  cavaliers  were  chosen 
from  each  side.  Among  the  French 
champions  were  Guy  de  la  Mothe, 
Charles  de  Torgues,  and  Jacques  de  la 
Fontaine;  among  the  Italians  were 
Ettore  Fieramosca,  Romanello  da  Forli, 
and  FanfuUa  da  Lodi.  The  Venetians, 
who  then  occupied  Trani,  and  were  con- 
sidered to  be  a  neutral  party,  were  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  the  lists  and  appoint 
the  judges.  Prospero  Colonna  was  ap- 
pointed second  for  the  Italians,  and 
Bayard,  the  "  chevalier  sans  peur  et 
sans  reproche,"  for  the  French.  The 
spot  selected  for  the  tournament  was 
between  Andria  and  Corato,  near  the 
place  now  called  EpitaflBo.  At  the  first 
shock  seven  of  the  French  champions 
were  overthrown ;  but  the  others  de- 
fended themselves  with  such  bravery, 
that  after  a  combat  of  6  hrs.  the  judges 
separated  the  combatants,  and  declared 
it  a  drawn  battle. 

The  rly.  along  the  shore  between 
Barletta  and  Bari,  passing  through  vine- 
yards and  olive  and  almond  plantations, 
IS  one  of  the  most  pleasing  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Italy;  but  its  attractions  are 
due  more  to  the  generalair  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  high  cultivation  of  the 
country,  than  to  any  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  natural  beauty.  The  numerous 
conical  towers  or  huts,  called  Specchie, 
which  are  seen  iii  the  vineyards,  are 


constructed  of  the  stones  picked  off  the 
fields,  to  contain  the  implements  of  the 
husbandman,  and  afford  him  shelter  in 
bad  weather.  On  the  rt.  are  numerous 
towns,  forming  a  long  line,  communi- 
cating with  each  other  by  a  road  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  line  of  the  Adriatic. 

Trani  Stat.  (18,600  Inhab.— Inxts : 
Albergo  di  Dionisio,  in  the  Largo  8. 
Francesco,  the  best;  Albergo  della  Stella^ 
and  Albergo  delV  AnnunziatOf  both 
fair),  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  of 
the  law  courts  of  the  province  of  Bari,  is 
a  well-built  town,  surroimded  by  crum- 
bling walls,  partly  built  by  Frederick  II. 
The  port  has  a  circular  harbour,  with 
good  quays.  It  was  constructed  by 
the  Venetians  during  their  short  occu- 
pation of  Trani  at  the  end  of  the  15th, 
and  repaired  by  Charles  III.  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  centy. ;  but  it  has 
become  almost  useless  for  any  but  small 
craft,  by  the  accumulation  of  mud. 
Around  it  are  numerous  handsome 
houses.  In  the  middle  ages  Trani  car- 
ried on  an  extensive  commerce  with 
the  East,  and  was  one  of  the  points  of 
embarkation  of  the  Crusaders.  It  was 
at  Trani  that  Manfred  received  '  his 
bride  Elena,  daughter  of  the  Despot 
of  Epirus,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1259. 
The  Templars  had  an  hospital  in  the 
town,  to  which  belonged  an  elegant 
little  ch.  with  the  richest  details,  in  one 
of  the  principal  streets.  The  cathedral, 
built  on  a  point  near  the  sea,  is  one  of 
the  finest  ecclesiastical  monuments  of 
the  middle  ages  in  Southern  Italy, 
and  resembles  very  much  in  style 
the  tombs  of  the  caliphs  near  Cairo. 
The  bronze  doors  were  executed  by 
Barisanus  of  Trani  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  12th  centy. ;  they  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  Bavello  (see 
p.  291)  by  the  same  artist.  The 
steeple  is  more  than  260  ft.  high. 
The  interior,  which  was  light  and 
beautiful,  was  sadly  whitewashed  and 
modernised  by  the  archbishop  in  1837. 
In  the  narrow  streets  near  the  cathedral 
there  are  still  some  most  beautifUl 
Gothic  windows.  Among  the  curiosi- 
ties of  the  city  are  9  ancient  milestones. 
There  is  a  theatre.  The  vineyards  of 
the   neighbourhood   produc^a   ^.  v*'^'^ 
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wine,  the  Moscato  di  Trani,  held  in 
great  repute.  The  fig-trees  are  planted 
in  the  fields  in  rows,  and  dressed  ac- 
cording to  the  precept  of  Columella, 
like  dwarfs  and  espaliers. 

Bisceylie  Stat  (17,600  Inhab. — Inn: 
La  Posta,  tolerable),  built  on  a  pro- 
montory defended  by  fortifications, 
and  surrounded  by  pretty  villas  and 
country  houses.  The  high  road  passes 
through  a  suburb.  The  currants  of 
Bisceglie  are  said  to  equal  those  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  During  the  crusades, 
Bisceglie  had  an  hospital  founded  by 
Bohemond  for  pilgrims  going  to  and 
arriving  from  the  Holy  Land.  Some 
ruins  of  it  still  exist. 

Between  this  and  Molfetta,  on  the  rt. 
of  the  road,  is  an  ancient  ch.  of  Greek 
architecture,  known  as  the  Vigiie  di  S. 
Giacomo,  where  a  Benedictine  monas- 
tery once  existed.  Near  it  is  the 
sanctuary  of  Santa  Maria  de'  Martirty 
built  in  1161  by  King  William  the 
Good. 

MolfettaStat. (21,600  Inhab.;  Inn, 
Albergj  dello  Lloyd^  dirty),  an  episco- 
pal see,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
shore,  and  contains  some  handsome 
houses,  distinguished,  like  all  the  towns 
and  cities  on  this  coast,  by  the  regu- 
larity of  their  masonry.  In  the  15th 
centy.  the  merchants  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  those  of  Amalfl  that  the 
citizens  of  one  place  should  be  consi- 
dered citizens  of  the  other.  The  castle 
was  the  prison  of  Otho,  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, husband  of  Joanna  I.  after  the 
death  of  the  queen ;  but  he  was  released 
in  1384  by  Charles  Durazzo,  after  his 
rival,  Louis  of  Anjou,  had  been  carried 
off  by  plague.  In  1529  the  town  was 
sacked  by  the  French  army  under 
Lautrec.  Linguiti,  who  introduced 
the  modem  system  of  treatment  for 
the  insane  at  Aversa,  was  bom  at  Mol- 
fetta in  1774. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  this  part  of 
the  kingdom  is  the  Pttlo  di  Motfettay  a 
nitre  cavern,  1^  m.  from  the  town :  it  is 
a  circular  cavity  in  the  limestone,  about 
1400  ft.  in  circumference,  and  112  deep. 
la  the  limestone  strata  are  numerous 
oval  caverns  hoUoyf^^,  out  in  rows, 


forming  in  appearance  a  regular  sue 
cession  of  5  tiers,  resembling  the  boxei 
of  a  theatre.  The  nitre  is  collected  in 
these  caverns  and  in  fissures,  and  is  s 
source  of  revenue  to  the  Government, 
The  road  passes  through  vineyards  and 
olive-grounds  to 

Giovinazzo  Stai.,  on  the  sea-shore, 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Netium,  oi 
Natiolum,  and  remarkable  for  a  large 
poor-house  or  Ospizio,  founded  b} 
King  Ferdinand  I.,  and  said  to  be 
capable  of  containing  2000  persons, 
At  present  upwards  of  500  children 
are  there  maintained  and  instructed  it 
the  useful  arts  ;  they  are  divided  into  < 
classes,  proietiij  mendici,  and  orfani, 
In  a  separate  part  of  the  establish- 
ment, children  and.  youths  condemned 
to  imprisonment  by  the  laws  are 
similarly  instructed  with  a  view  to 
reclaim  them  from  their  evil  habits. 
4  m.  beyond  here  is  Santo.  Spirito 
Stat, 

Bari  (3 1 ,300  Inhab. — Inns  :  a  new 
inn,  //  Risorgimento,  on  a  handsome 
scale,  will  be  soon  opened;  the  adjoin- 
ing cafe  of  the  same  name,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  same  owners,  is  one  of  the 
best  in  Italy — C,  P.,  May  1865),  the 
capital  of  the  province  and  the  see  of 
an  archbishop,  is  situated  on  a  small 
peninsula,  and  is  in  point  of  size  and 
importance  the  second  town  of  the 
Neapolitan  provinces.  The  new  sub- 
urb is  regularly  bruilt,  and  contains 
many  good  houses,  a  large  palace 
of  the  Intendente,  and  a  theatre,  next 
in  size  to  that  of  S.  Carlo  at  Na- 
ples. It  has  a  convenient  port  formed 
by  2  moles,  and  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade  with  Trieste  and  Dalmatia,  the 
exports  consisting  chiefly  of  olive-oil, 
almonds,  and  grain.  It  preserves  the 
name  of  Barium,  on  the  Via  Appia, 
one  of  the  cities  said  to  have  bee& 
founded  by  lapyx,  the  son  of  Daedalus. 
The  neighbouring  sea  abounds  now  iti 
fish,  as  in  the  days  of  Horace : — 

Postera  tempestas  melior ;  via  pejor,  ad  usque 
Bari  moenia  piscosi.— iS^af.  i.  v.  96. 

There  is  no  mention  of  Barium  pre 
^  Niovxa  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  Apulia 
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but  its  coins  attest  its  Greek  origin,  and 
its  having  been  a  place  of  some  consi- 
deration in  the  3rd  centy.  B.C.  Its 
strong  fortifications  were  famous  during 
the  contests  of  the  middle  ages.  After 
its  possession  had  been  long  disputed 
by  the  Longobards,  the  Saracens,  and 
the  Greeks,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
latter,  who  made  it  the  capital  of 
Apulia,  and  the  residence  of  the  Cata- 
pan,  and,  with  short  intervals,  held 
it  for  nearly  2  centuries,  till  it  be- 
came one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Nor- 
mans. The  Saracens,  who  were  driven 
from  Bari  in  871  by  Louis  II.,  the 
grandson  of  Charlemagne,  besieged  it 
in  1002,  and  would  have  taken  it,  if  a 
Venetian  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Doge 
Pietro  Orseolo  XL,  had  not  come  to 
its  relief.  In  commemoration  of  this 
event,  the  inhabitants  erected  in  the  old 
market-place  a  figure  of  the  lion  of  S. 
Mark,  which  is  still  lying  there  ne- 
glected and  forgotten.  "William  the 
Bad,  against  whom  Bari  had  rebelled, 
razed  it  to  the  ground  in  1156.  In 
the  14th  centy.  Bari  was  erected  into 
a  duchy,  which,  after  passing  into  the 
hands  of  several  masters,  at  the  end  of 
the  1 5th  centy.  was  ceded  to  Isabella  of 
Aragon,  the  widow  of  Giau  Galeazzo 
Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  who  went  to 
live  at  Bari,  and  from  whom  Bona  her 
daughter,  the  Queen  of  Poland,  inherited 
it.  After  the  death  of  her  husband.  Bona 
retired  to  Bari  in  1555,  where  she  died  in 
the  castle  in  1558,  leaving  the  duchy  of 
Bari,  by  her  will,  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
and  thus  reuniting  it  to  the  crown. 
Louis  Duke  of  Anjou  died  also  in  the 
castle,  of  the  plague,  in  Oct.  1384,  during 
his  long  war  with  King  Charles  Durazzo, 
who  nearly  perished  from  the  same  dis- 
ease at  Barletta.  The  castle  is  about 
1  m.  in  circuit,  has  5  bastions  and  2 
towers,  of  which  the  only  one  which  is 
entire  is  now  used  as  a  telegraph  sta- 
tion. At  the  N.  end  there  is  a  small 
chapel,  which,  according  to  a  long 
inscription  upon  it,  was  the  scene  of  a 
miracle  of  S.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

In  ecclesiastical  history,  Bari  is  con- 
spicuous as  one  of  the  fii-st  Christian 
bishoprics.  The  Priory  of  S.  Nicholas 
was  founded  in  1087,  on  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Catapan,  giyeu  by  Bobert 


Guiscard  to  the  Bishop,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  remains  of  the  saint,  brought 
from  Myra  in  Lycia  by  some  native 
mariners.  It  was  largely  endowed  by 
Robert  himself  and  his  son  Roger, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  principal  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  kingdom.  The  ch.,  with 
a  Gothic  fa9ade,  has  7  doors,  and  2 
aisles  divided  from  the  nave  by  marble 
columns.  Over  the  nave  is  a  large 
gallery,  the  whole  of  its  length.  The 
ceiling  is  painted  and  richly  gilt. 
Over  the  altar  on  rt.  of  choir  is 
a  Madonna  enthroned,  with  4  saints, 
by  Bartolommeo  Vivarini  da  Murano, 
signed,  and  dated- 1473,  an  excellent 
picture;  and  in  the  chapel  of  S. 
Martin  an  interesting  painting  on  a 
gold  ground,  ascribed  to  the  same 
artist.  In  one  of  the  side  chapels 
there  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  S.  Lorenzo.  Behind  the  choir 
is  THE  Tomb  of  Bona  Sforza, 
Dowager  Queen  of  Poland.  It  was 
sculptured  at  Venice  in  1593.  It  is  a 
large  sarcophagus  of  black  marble,  upon 
which  rests  the  effigy  of  the  queen  in 
white  marble,  in  a  praying  attitude. 
In  niches  behind  it  are  figures  of  the 
Polish  saints,  Casimir  and  Stanislaus ; 
and  on  each  side  symbolical  repre- 
sentations of  Polish  provinces.  Roberto 
Chyurlia  da  Bari,  the  prothonotary  of 
Charles  I.,  who  was  assassinatea  at 
Naples  on  the  spot  where  he  read  the 
sentence  en  Conradin,  is  also  buried  in 
this  ch.  Of  the  3  chairs  which  are 
shown,  the  oldest  is  said  to  be  the  coro- 
nation one  of  Roger ;  the  second  is  for 
the  use  of  the  king,  who  is  always  the 
first  canon  of  the  ch. ;  and  the  third  is 
for  the  prior  on  state  occasions.  In  1098 
Urban  II.  held  in  this  ch.  a  council  of 
Greek  and  Latin  bishops,  to  settle  the 
differences  between  the  two  churches, 
at  which  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, is  said  to  have  been  present. 
An  inscription,  comparatively  modern, 
would  make  us  believe,  against  all  his- 
torical evidence,  that  Roger,  after  the 
parliament  of  barons  at  Salerno,  was 
crowned  here  King  of  Sicily  in  1 130,  by 
the  legate  of  the  anti])ope  Anacletus  II. 
In  the  splendid  crypt,  whose  archi- 
tecture resembles  so  much  the  Sara- 
cenic style  as  to  have  been.  c«tft\«:t'A 
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to  that  of  the  Mosque  of  Cordova,  is 
the  Tomb  of  S.  Nicholas,  said  to  distil 
miraculously  a  liquid  called  the  Manna 
di  S,  Nicola  di  Bari,  held  in  high 
repute  as  a  remedy  for  all  diseases. 
The  festival  of  the  saint  in  May  draws 
crowds  of  pilgrims.  The  high  altar  is 
covered  with  silver  bas-reliefs  repre- 
senting the  history  of  his  life.  The 
Campanile,  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  the 
ch. ,  is  lofty  and  in  perfect  repair ;  in 
its  lower  story  is  an  archway,  as  at 
Barletta,  through  which  passes  one  of 
the  thoroughfares  of  the  town. 

The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Sabinus, 
was  originally  a  fine  Gothic  building, 
but  was  seriously  injured  by  alterations 
made  in  1745  by  the  Archbishop  Gaeta, 
who  changed  the  ceiling  and  the  form 
and  situation  of  the  windows,  and  co- 
vered with  stucco  the  fine  columns  of 
granite  and  marble  which  divide  the 
aisles.  The  altar  of  S.  Rocco  has  a 
painting  by  Tintoretto,  and  opposite 
one  by  Paul  Veronese.  The  two 
paintings  of  the  apse  are  by  Mattia 
Preti,  The  handsome  crypt  contains 
the  body  of  ,S.  Sabinus,  with  his  silver 
bust,  and  a  painting  of  the  Bvzantine 
school,  called  the  Madonna  di  Costaw 
tinopoli.  The  bell-tower,  270  palmi 
high,  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
Moorish  campanile  of  Seville.  In  the 
courtyard  of  the  Vescovado,  which  ad- 
joins the  cathedral,  is  a  statue  of  S. 
Sabinus,  on  a  column  of  granite. 

The  ch.  of  the  nunnery  of  S.  Maria 
del  Buon  Consiglio  has  a  good  picture 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  the  ch.  of 
the  nunnery  of  S.  Giacomo  has  a  S. 
Benedict  and  the  Nativity  by  Zudovico 
Vaccaro,  and  a  S.  Giacomo  and  the  Beato 
Bernardo  Tolomei  by  De  Matteis.  In 
the  ch.  of  the  Capuchins  the  Invention 
of  the  Cross  over  the  high  altar  is  attri- 
buted to  Paul  Veronese. 

The  post-road  from  Bari,  now  re- 
placed by  a  rly.,  crosses  the  isthmus 
to  Taranto,  and  from  the  latter  proceeds 
through  Lecce  to  Otranto.  Another, 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  rly.  from 
Barletta  to  Bari,  proceeds  inland  from 
Canosa  to  Bari,  passing  through  several 
towns.  We  shall  describe  the  sites 
on  the  latter  road  before  we  proceed 
to  Taranto, 


The  government  contract  mai 
steamers  between  Ancona  and  Napl( 
call  at  Bari  once  a  week  on  their  ou 
ward  and  return  voyages,  arriving  froi 
Ancona  and  Manfredonia  on  the  Satui 
days,  and  from  Naples  and  Messin 
on  Wednesdays,  reaching  Ancona  an 
Messina  on  the  Fridays,  and  Naplc 
on  the  Saturdays  and  Sundays :  th 
distance  to  Brindisi  is  about  75  En^ 
miles ;  to  Manfredonia  58. 


EXCURSION    TO     ANDRIA,     CASTEL    DE 
MONTE,  CORATO,  RUVO,  AND  TERLIZZI 

The  places  described  in  this  portio 
of  our  route  can  be  easily  visited  fror 
the  stations  of  Barletta,  Trani,  Biscegli^ 
and  Molfetta,  on  the  rly.  But  th 
best  way  of  reaching  Castel  del  Mont 
and  Andria  will  be  from  Trani  t 
Caroto  (9  m.),  from  wMch  there  ar 
good  roads  to  both  places. 

After  leaving  Canosa  a  road  branche 
on  the  rt.  to 

12  m.  Andria  (1 6,000  Inhab. — Inn  in 
different),  an  episcopal  city,  where  Yo 
landa,  the  second  wife  of  Frederick  II, 
died  in  childbed  in  1228,  after  givin( 
birth  to  Conrad.  The  emperor's  thin 
wife,  Isabella  of  England,  who  died  a 
Foggia,  is  also  buried  in  the  cathedral 
In  1799  Andria  sustained  a  gallan 
siege  against  the  republican  army  com 
manded  by  General  Broussier  and  Ettor< 
Carafa,  Conte  di  Ruvo,  the  feudal  Ion 
of  the  city.  So  strong  was  the  politica 
fury  of  the  two  parties,  that  Cara&  wai 
the  first  person  who  scaled  the  walla 
and  the  city  was  destroyed  by  fire  a 
his  suggestion.  From  Andria,  road 
lead  to  Barletta  and  Trani, 

A  bridle-path  of  nearly  10  m.  leadi 
from  Andria  to  Castel  del  Monte,  th« 
favourite  hunting-seat  of  Frederick  II. 
placed  on  the  summit  of  a  pyramidical 
hill  in  a  stony  wilderness,  on  the  skirl 
of  the  Murgie  di  Minervino,  and  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  the  plain 
stretching  to  the  sea  and  dotted  witl 
towns.  It  is  still  an  imposing  pilet 
worthy  of  the  memory  of  the  great 
emperor;  it  is  built  in  an  octagonal 
form  with  8  towers,  in  a  rich  and  re 
markable  style  of  Saracenic  and  Gothic 
architecture.     Its  splendid  masonry  if 
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almost  as  perfect  now  as  when  the  edi- 
fice was  first  erected,  but  it  is  totally 
abandoned  by  its  present  proprietor, 
the  Duke  of  Andria,  and  allowed  to 
i'all  into  ruin  and  decay.  The  win- 
dows are  beautiful  specimens  of  florid 
Gothic;  the  roofe  of  the  several 
chambers  are  vaulted;  and  the  ribs 
of  the  arches  in  the  upper  rooms 
rest  upon  triple  clustered  columns  of 
white  marble,  the  material  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  ribs,  bosses,  and 
other  decorations  of  the  apartments. 
The  elaborate  and  beautiful  workman- 
ship of  the  building,  and  the  regularity 
and  completeness  of  its  design,  leave  it 
without  a  parallel  in  Italy;  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  proper  mea- 
sures are  not  taken  to  preserve  it  on  its 
own  account,  as  a  National  monument^ 
independently  of  its  association  with  the 
house  of  Suabia.  It  has  an  additional 
but  more  melancholy  interest  as  the 
place  in  which  Charles  of  Anjou  con- 
fined for  a  short  time  the  widow  and 
children  of  Manfred,  after  the  battle  of 
Benevento ;  so  that  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  Imperial  warrior,  philoso- 
pher, and  troubadour  became,  in  less  than 
30  years,  the  prison  of  his  grandchildren. 

From  Castel  del  Monte  a  new  road 
from  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on  which 
it  stands  leads  to  CJorato,  from  which 
others  lead  to  Andria,  and  a  very  good 
one  of  about  9  m.  to  Trani.  From 
Corato  another  road  of  3^  m.  leads  to 

Ruvo  (no  Inn;  9000  Inhab.),  occu- 
pying the  site,  and  retaining,  almost 
unaltered,  the  name  of  Ruhi: — 

Inde  Rubos  fcssi  pervenimtis ;  utpote  longum 
Carpentes  iter,  et  factum  corruptius  imbri. 

Hoe.  Sat.  i.  v.  94. 

Ruvo  is  celebrated  for  the  Greek 
tombs  abounding  in  vases  found  in  its 
vicinity,  which  are  the  largest  known. 
Signor  Jatta  has  a  very  extensive 
series  of  antiquities  from  the  envi- 
rons in  his  own  house.  The  largest 
and  finest  vases  discovered  here  may 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Naples. 
Some  fine  bronze  armour  lately  dis- 
covered here  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  ear  of  corn  upon  the 
coins  of  Rubi  shows  that  the  district 
was  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  as  it  is 
now,  for  its  grain. 


The  Cathedral  is  remarkable  for  its 
W.  front,  covered  with  figures  of  ani- 
mals, the  portal  being  flanked  by  co- 
lumns, supported  by  lions  and  griflbns, 
surmounted  by  a  good  rose  window. 
3i  m.  from  Ruvo  we  reach 
^  Terlizzi  (16,700  Inhab.),  on  the 
site  of  Turricutnit  a  neat  town,  con- 
containing  a  small  collection  of  pictures 
belonging  to  the  Paii  family.  Though 
some  of  its  finest  things  have  disap- 
peared, it  still  contains  specimens  by 
Perugino,  Spagnoletto,  Domenichino, 
Titian,  Salvator  Rosa,  &c.  The  Theca 
Calamaria,  or  inkstand,  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples  (p.  159),  was  found 
in  1745  in  an  ancient  tomb  near  Ter- 
lizzi. From  Terlizzi  we  may  turn  on 
the  I.  to  Molfetta,  6  m.  ofiF,  or  proceed 
onwards,  after  7  m.  through  groves  of 
olive  and  almond  trees,  to 

Bitonto  (24,000  Inhab.),  a  flourishing 
town,  nearly  retaining  the  name  of  J5m- 
tuntum,  whose  coins  show  that  it  must 
have  been  a  place  of  importance  in  an- 
cient times.    The  Duomo,  dedicated  to 
S.  Valentine,  has  2  interesting  ambones, 
made  by  Nicolaus  Sacerdos  in  1229 :  it 
is  a  noble  building.     In  front  of  the 
Palazzo  Silvi  there  is  a  good  sculp- 
tured Loggia  in  the  Renaissance  style, 
A.D.  1502,  with  busts  and  sculptures. 
Near    it  is   a   pillar    commemorating 
the  death  of  a  Spanish  general   slain 
in  the  service  of  Charles  Durazzo.  From 
Bitonto  we  may  either  proceed  to  Bari, 
9i  m.  ofi^,  or  strike  inland  on  the  rt. 
to    Bitetto,   6  m.,  passing  at  the  4th 
m.  through  Palo  (6000  Inhab.),  prettily 
placed  on  a  hill,  and  known  for  its  deli- 
cious wines,  called  Aleatico,  Zagarese, 
and  Moscato.    From  Bitetto,  where  we 
fall  into, the  rly.  from  Bari  to  Gioia 
and  Taranto,  we  may  either  turn  to 
Bari  on  the  1.,  or  to  Altamura  on  the 
rt.    (Rte.  153),  or  proceed  in  a  S.E. 
direction,   and,  passing    through  San 
Niccandro  to  Montrone  (3000  Inhab.), 
7  m.,  whose  principal  ch.   contains  a 
painting  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola,  attri- 
buted to   Titian,  cross  the  high  'road 
from  Bari  to  Taranto  near  Casamassima, 
and  proceed  through   Rutigliano  and 
Conversano  to  meet  near  Polignano  the 
rly.  to  Brindisi  (Rte.  149). 
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BAR!  TO  TAEANTO. 

The  rly.  is  now  open  for  nearly  half 
the  way  as  far  as  Gioja,  following  a 
rather  circuitous  route,  passing  by 

Modugno  Stat.,  a  good-sized  town. 

Bitetto  Stat.,  a  small  city  of  5200 
Inhab.,  from  which  roads  branch  oif 
on  rt.  to  Palo,  and  on  1.  to  San  Niccan- 
dro. 

Grumo  Stat.  From  here  a  fair  road 
continues  to  the  towns  of  Altamura 
(14  m.)  and  Gravina  (20  m.),  situated 
on  the  range  of  elevated  country  called 
Le  Murgie. 

Acqiiautva  Slat,,  a  considerable  vil- 
lage, from  which  there  is  a  Via  Natu- 
rale  to  Santerano. 

Gioia  Stat.,  where  tlie  rly,  to  Ta- 
ranto  for  the  present  ends. 

The  post-road  runs  over  a  more  hilly 
region  and  near  the  Adriatic,  passing 
near  Triggiano  (6000  Inhab.),  and  at  a 
short  distance  on  the  rt.  Ceglie  (1900 
Inhab.),  on  the  site  of  ancient  Ccelia, 
near  which  numerous  tombs  containing 
coins  and  vases  resembling  those  of 
Ruvo  have  been  discovered.  At  the  6th 
m.  we  pass  Capurso  (3000  Inhab.),  con- 
taining a  convent  locally  celebrated  for 
a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  found 
in  a  well,  and  hence  called  del  Pozzo : 
2  m.  E.  of  it,  on  the  1.,  is  Noia  (7100 
Inhab.),  which  was  visited  by  the  plague 
in  1815 ;  it  contains  a  small  Gothic  ch. 

Casamassima  (6000  Inhab.).  The 
ch.  contains  a  picture  by  Fabrizio  San- 
tajede, 

S.  Michele  (3500  Inhab.),  founded 
by  a  colony  of  Servians,  who,  in 
1615,  landed  at  Barletta  to  escape  from 
the  persecution  of  the  Ottomans,  and 
obtained  from  the  then  feudal  lord 
of  Casamassima  the  permission  of  build- 
ing this  village;  but  after  some  years, 
as  they  would  not  give  up  their  Greek 
ritual  at  the  request  of  Rome,  they 
were  expelled  from  the  kingdom. 

8  m.  Gioia  (14,000  Inhab.— Inn: 
La  Pasta,  indifferent),  a  thriving 
town,  once  surrounded  by  extensive 
woods,  which  Frederick  II.  converted 
into  a  royal  chase.  From  here  the 
rfj.  is  in  progress  to  Taranto.  .  In 
tie  mean  time  the  carriage-road  pro- 
ceeds  S,,  passing  oyer  a  dreary  and 


uninteresting  tract ;  and  after  enterin* 
the  province  of  Otranto,  it  reaches 

7  m.  5.  Basile,  a  solitary  post-station 
3  m.  further  the  road  skirts  on  rt.  tlw 
base  of  a  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  ii 
Motola  (3000  Inhab.),  which  has  nearli 
preserved  the  ancient  name  of  Maeola 
It  is  reached  by  a  winding  road  of  1  m. 
and  commands  an  extensive  view  ovei 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto  and  great  part  o 
the  province  of  Lecce.  A  steep^  descen 
of  4  m.  leads  from  Motola  to 

8  m.  Massafra  (9000  Inhab.),  pret 
tily  placed  above  one  of  the  branches  o 
the  Patinisco,  on  the  slope  of  a  singula: 
limestone  hill,  covered  with  myrtles  an< 
rosemary,  and  whose  horizontal  sti*at2 
are  full  of  caverns  which  abound  ii 
nitre,  and  are  occupied  by  the  lowei 
classes.  Half  a  mile  from  the  town 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  is  th< 
ch.  of  the  Madonna  della  Scala,  whict 
takes  its  name  from  the  long  stairs 
by  which  it  is  reached.  The  post 
station  is  below  the  town :  3  m.  on  th< 
rt.  is  Palaggiano,  The  carriage-roa( 
proceeds  through  extensive  olive-plant 
ations,  and,  crossing  the  Gravina  d 
Leucaspiti  by  the  long  bridge  of  Gkn 
narini,  descends  to 

•9  m.  Taranto  (17,000  Inhab. — Inns 

n  Leone  di  Venezia,  fair — April,  1865 

kept    by    F.    Mora ;    oysters    good^ 

finely  situated  on  an  isthmus  separat 

ing  the    Gulf,    to  which  it  gives  it 

name,  from   the  Mare  Piccolo,  whlcl 

formed    the   harbour    of   the   ancien 

city.        Tarentvm  was   a  considerabl. 

town  when  the  Spartan  Parthenii  arrives 

here  upwards  of  700  years  B.C.  ;and  it 

subsequent  riches  and  luxury  are  cele 

brated  by  the  Roman  poets  and  historiaM 

Horace  records  its  Spartan  origin : — 

Tendens  Venafranos  In  agros 
Aut  Laccdasmonium  Tarentiiin. 

Carm.  ni.  v.  65. 

Tarentum  far  surpassed  all  the  othe 
cities  of  Magna  Grsecia  in  splendou 
and  importance;  the  first  artists  c 
Greece  were  employed  to  decorate 
city  with  their  works,  and  its  fine 
hour  secured  to  it  an  extensive  c 
merce.  During  its  independence  it 
at  command  an  army  of  30,000  foot 
5000  horse.  The  wool  of  the  si 
"which  grazed  on  the  banks  of  the  G 
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sus  was  more  esteemed  for  its  fineness 
than  that  of  Apulia,  and  the  red-purple 
dye  obtained  from  the  murex  was  cele- 
brated among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity. 
It  was  famous  for  the  wines  produced 
by  the  vineyards  of  Anion,  for  its  sweet 
figs,  and  its  fine  white  salt.  But  its 
riches  and  luxury  soon  enervated  the 
citizens.  The  ten  years*  war  which  it 
maintained  in  conjunction  with  Pyrrhus 
against  Eome  ended  in  the  loss  of  its 
independence,  and  in  the  time  of  Horace 
it  had  already  become  degraded  by  the 
epithet  of  imbelle, 

Tarentum  was  one  of  the  chosen  seats 
of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  the 
residence  of  its  founder.  The  patronage 
of  the  celebrated  mathematician  Archy- 
tas,  who  presided,  as  strategos,  over  the 
councils  of  the  republic  during  its 
greatest  prosperity,  afibrded  an  asylum 
to  the  Pytliagorean  sect.  Plato,  at- 
tracted by  the  fame  of  the  schools  of 
Tarentum,  came  from  Athens  to  visit 
them,  and  was  entertained  by  Arehytas 
as  his  guest. 

When  Tarentum  was  retaken  by  Fa- 
bius  Maxiraus,  B.C.  209,  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  it  was  treated  with  severity ; 
most  of  its  statues,  paintings,  and  other 
works  of  art  were  removed  to  Rome ;  and 
the  preference  given  to  Brundusium,  as 
a  port,  finally  completed  its  ruin. 

Modern  Taranto  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  citadel,  whose  Roman  garri- 
son withstood  successfully  the  attacks  of 
Hannibal,  but  it  retains  scarcely  any 
traces  of  its  former  opulence.  The 
population  is  crowded  in  lofty  houses 
built  so  close  to  each  other  that  the 
streets  are  as  dark  and  narrow  as  those 
of  an  oriental  town.  The  shape  of  the 
city  has  been  likened  to  that  of  a  ship. 
The  rocky  isthmus  on  which  it  stands 
was  cut  through  by  Ferdinand  I.  of  Ara- 
gon,  to  secure  it  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Turks,  so  that  it  is  in  fact  an  island. 
The  long  bridge  of  7  arches  thrown 
over  the  natural  channel  into  the  Mare 
Piccolo,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the 
city  with  the  opposite  side  of  the  main 
land,  and  along  which  the  aqueduct  is 
carried,  has  rendered  the  inner  harbour 
perfectly  useless.  Ships  must  therefore 
anchor  in  the  outer  roads,  called  the 
Mare  Grande,  which  are  much  exposed 

IS.  Itahj.'] 


to  S.  and  S.  W.  winds.  The  high  square 
tower  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  was  erected 
in  1404  by  Raimondello  Orsini,  first 
husband  of  Mary  d'Enghien,  the  third 
queen  of  King  Ladislaus. 

The  Castle  and  fortifications  were 
built  by  Charles  V.  They  command 
both  seas.  Towards  the  Mare  Grande, 
the  easUe  is  fianked  by  enormous 
towers. 

The  Cathedral  is  dedicated  to  S.  Ca- 
taldus,  a  native  of  Raphoe  in  Ireland, 
and  the  first  bishop  of  Taranto.  His 
chapel  is  inlaid  with  fine  marbles.  The 
altar  and  reliquiary  are  very  rich ;  the 
bust  of  the  saint,  of  life-size,  is  in 
silver.  In  the  saeristy  several  relics  of 
the  Irish  saint  are  shown  ;  among  these 
are  his  ring  and  cross  covered  with 
precious  stones.  Among  the  sepulchral 
monuments  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
Philip  Pbince  of  Taranto,  son  of 
Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  and  his  wife  Ca» 
THERiNE,  daughter  of  Charles  Count  of 
Valois  and  Catharine  Conrtenay,  grand- 
daughter of  Baldwin  II.,  in  whose  right 
he  became  titular  Emperor  of  Constantly 
nople.  Taranto  was  the  birthplace  of 
Paisiello  the  composer. 

The  Mare  Piccolo  is  12  m.  in  cir- 
cumference; great  numbers  of  coins, 
gems,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and 
earthen  vases  have  been  found  upon 
its  banks.  It  abounds  with  many  va* 
rieties  of  shellfish.  The  oyster-fishery 
begins  on  St.  Andrews  day  and  ends  at 
Easter ;  the  muscle-fishery  extends  from 
Easter  to  Christmas.  Both  are  subject 
to  strict  laws  contained  in  a  book  called 
//  Libro  Rossoy  the  custody  of  which  is 
confided  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  Do- 
gana. .  Among  the  shells  may  be  men- 
tioned the  argonauta,  several  varieties  of 
murex,  the  modiola  lithophaga,  the  my- 
tilus  edulis,  and  especially  the  pinna 
nobilis,  well  known  for  its  silky  tuft,  or 
byssuSf  called  the  lana  pesce,  which  is 
manufactured  into  gloves  and  stockings, 
and  of  which  the  ancients  are  supposed 
to  have  made  the  light  gauze  dresses 
worn  by  the  dancing-girls,  as  repre" 
sented  in  paintings  at  Pompeii.  Near 
is  a  hill,  called  the  Monte  Testaccio, 
formed  almost  entirely  of  shells,  fhun 
which  the  purple  dye  so  highly  prized 
by  the  Romaus  is  supposed  to  have  been 
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prepared.  A  short  distance  from  the  N. 
shore  are  two  freshwater  springs,  rising 
in  considerable  volume  and  strength 
from  the  middle  of  the  sea,  forming 
large  circles  on  the  surface,  and  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  prevent  the  approach 
of  small  boats. 

The  Mare  Piccolo  is  divided  into 
two  portions  by  the  promontories  of  // 
IHzzone  and  Punta  della  Peima.  Under 
the  latter,  on  the  N.  shore,  is  Ze  Ci- 
trezzCf  a  small  stream  called  by  the 
local  antiquaries  the  Galasus;  though 
the  Cervaroy  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
bay,  has  with  greater  probability  been 
identified  by  most  scholars  with  that 
classical  stream,  on  whose  banks  Han- 
nibal encamped,  b.c.  212,  to  watch  the 
blockade  of  the  citadel.  On  the  S. 
shore,  1  m.  from  Taranto,  is  S.  Lucia, 
a  pretty  villa,  once  the  property  of  the 
late  Archbishop  Capecelatro,  and  of 
General  Pepe.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Earl  of  Guilford,  as  his  private  quaran- 
tine-station, during  his  frequent  visits 
to  the  Ionian  Islands,  but  it  is  now  in  a 
state  of  dilapidation. 

It  was  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Galasus, 
perhaps  the  present  valley  of  S.  Nicola, 
that  Virgil  met  with  the  aged  Corycian 
whose  skill  in  agricultural  pursuits  he 
has  commemorated: — 

Namque  sub  CEbaline  niemini  me  tiiiTibus  altis, 
Qua  niger  humectat  flaventia  culta  Galesns, 
Corycium  vidisse  seneni ;  cui  pauca  relicti 
Jugera  ruris  erant;aifc  fertilis  illajuvencia, 
Nee  pecori  opporluna  seges,  iiec  commoda  Baccho. 

Georg.  iv.  125. 

On  the  same  bank  some  of  the  local 
antiquaries  place  the  Anion,  so  much 
praised  by  Horace: — 

Unde  si  Parcae  probibent  iniquse, 
Dulcc  pellitis  ovibus  Galaisi 
Flumeij,  et  regnata  petam  Laconi 

Rura  Pbalanto. 
llle  terrarum  mihi  prater  omnes 
Angulus  ridet ;  ubi  non  Hymetto 
Mella  deceduut,  viridique  certat 

Bacca  Venafro; 
Ver  ubi  longum,  tcpidasque  prajbet 
Jupiter  bruuias ;  et  amicus  Aulon 
Fertili  Baccbo  minimum  Falernis 

luvidet  uvis. 

Caiin.  ir.  vi. 

Among  the   ruins  of  Tareutum  are 

still  traceable  the  remains  of  the  theatre, 

the  circus,  [and  son  e  traces  of  temples. 

^he  theatre  is  pointed  out  in  the  garden 


of  the  Theresian  monks  (Teresiani] 
near  the  Posta.  Its  ruins,  now  en- 
cumbered with  rubbish,  will  hardlj 
fail  to  remind  the  traveller  that  it  wai 
while  sitting  in  this  theatre,  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  gulf,  that  th< 
citizens  saw  the  Roman  fleet  ladei 
with  corn  passing  on  its  way  to  Pu- 
teoli,  B.C.  280,  and  were  seized  witl 
a  desire  of  plunder,  which  led  them  tc 
attack  and  capture  the  ships.  It  wai 
here  also  that  they  insulted  the  ambas- 
sadors sent  by  the  Roman  Senate  tc 
demand  satisfaction  for  this  outrage. 
The  result  of  these  injuries  was  the  IC 
years*  war  already  mentioned. 

There  is  a  small  local  Museum,  con- 
taining Italo-Greek  vases,  bronzes,  &c., 
of  little  importance. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Taranto  is 
celebrated  for  its  honey,  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Horace,  and  for  the  variety 
of  its  fniits.  The  date-palm  produces 
fruit,  but  it  ripens  imperfectly. 

The  aqueduct  which  supplies  the  city 
with  water  is  a  remarkable  work,  attri- 
buted to  the  Emp.  Nicephorus.  The 
source  is  said  to  be  distant  20  m.,  during 
12  of  which  the  water  is  carried  througl 
a  subterranean  channel,  whose  course  ii 
marked  by  spiracoli,  or  air-holes.  Foi 
the  last  3  m.  it  is  brought  into  the  citj 
upon  arches. 

Opposite  Taranto  are  two  small  lew 
islands,  the  Charades,  They  were  vi- 
sited by  the  Athenian  general,  Demo- 
sthenes, in  the  expedition  against  Sicily. 
who  was  here  joined  by  some  Messa- 
piau  archers.  The  island  of  S.  JPietro, 
the  largest,  is  4  m.,  and  that  of  S.  PcloIo 
2  in  circumference.  The  monastery  oi 
S.  Pietro  on  the  former  was  endowed 
with  various  privileges  by  Bohemond. 
and  his  wife  Constance,  daughter  oi 
Philip  I.  King  of  France,  in  1118  an^ 
1119.  The  island  of  S.  Paolo  was  for- 
tified by  the  Che  v.  de  Laclos,  the  authoi 
of  the  *  Liaisons  Danyereuses,*  who  i 
buried  within  the  fortress.  The  Capo  d 
San  Vito,  which  forms  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  bay,  commands  a  fine  view  of  thi 
town  and  gulf,  and  of  the  distant  shore 
of  Calabria.  It  is  covered  with  -wik 
caper-plants  and  asphodels,  and  has  i 
watch-tower,  erected  in  the  middle  age 
as  a  defence  against  the  Barbary  pirateig 
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The  title  of  Prince  of  Taranto,  which 
was  first  conferred  upon  Bohemond  by 
his  father  Robert  Guiscard,  was  trans- 
ferred by  Charles  II.  of  Anjou  to  his 
soil  Philip. .  His  three  sons  dying  with- 
out male  issue,  the  honour,  with  that  of 
Emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  carried 
into  the  Del  Balzo  family  by  his  daugh- 
ter. The  title  of  Duke  of  Taranto  was 
conferred  by  Napoleon  on  Marshal 
Macdonald. 

The  district  between  Taranto,  Brin- 
disi,  and  Otranto  is  the  country  of  the 
spider  to  which  it  gives  name,  the  <a- 
ranttiloj  whose  bite  is  the  reputed  cause 
of  that  peculiar  melancholy  madness 
which  can  only  be  cured  by  music  and 
dancing.  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  the  imagination  has  great  influence 
in  its  production.  The  tarantula  is 
often  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
every  town  of  the  district.  In  the  last 
centy.  Dr.  Cirillo  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions, proving  that  the  tarantula  has  not 
the  power  of  producing  any  injurious 
effects  whatever.  (Phil,  Trans,  xvi. 
233.)  The  cure  of  a  tarantata  is  a  mu- 
sical holiday,  and  the  process  is  con- 
sequently expensive.  Tarantismo,  there- 
fore, is  gradually  becoming  rare.  Mr. 
Craven  has  given  us  an  account  of  the 
ceremonies  observed  on  these  occasions. 
"  Musicians,  expert  in  the  art,  are  sum- 
moned, and  the  patient,  attired  in  white, 
and  gaudily  adorned  with  various  co- 
loured ribands,  vine-leaves,  and  trinkets 
of  all  kinds,  is  led  out,  in  the  midst  of 
her  sympathising  friends ;  she  sits  with 
her  head  reclining  on  her  hands,  while 
the  musical  performers  try  the  different 
chords,  keys,  tones,  and  tunes  that  may 
arrest  her  wandering  attention,  or  suit 
her  taste  or  caprice. . .  The  sufferer  usu- 
ally rises  to  some  melancholy  melo(fy 
in  a  minor  key,  and  slowly  follows  its 
movements  by  her  steps;  it  is  then  that 
the  musician  has  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  skill,  by  imperceptibly  ac- 
celerating the  time,  till  it  falls  into  the 
merry  measure  of  the  pizzica,  which  is, 
iu  fact,  that  oftheTarentella  or  national 
dance.  She  continues  dancing  to  various 
successions  of  these  tunes  as  long  as  her 
breath  and  strength  allow  ....  and 
sprinkling  her  face  with  cold  water,  a 


large  vessel  of  which  is  always  placed 
near  at  hand.  .  .  .  When,  overcome  by 
resistless  lassitude  and  faintness,  she  de- 
termines to  give  over  for  the  day,  she 
takes  the  pail  or  jar  of  water,  and  pours 
its  contents  entirely  over  her  person, 
from  her  head  downwards.  This  is  the 
signal  for  her  friends  to  undress  and 
convey  her  to  bed.** 

There  is  a  public  conveyance  3 
times  a  week  between  Taranto  and 
Bari,  and  Taranto,  Lecce,  and  Otranto. 
Railway  in  progress  to  Gioia. 

The  government  contract  steamers 
call  at  Taranto  every  2nd  Saturday  on 
their  way  from  Naples  and  Messina  to 
Ancona,  and  on  every  2nd  Wednesday 
in. going  from  Ancona  to  Naples,  the 
latter  cdling  at  Rossano  and  Cotrone. 

From  Taranto  a  new  road  of  15  m. 
leads  to  Martina  (14,000  Inhab.),  a 
thriving  town  situated  among  the  hills, 
and  containing  a  large  palace  of  its 
former  Dukes.  A  via  naturale  of  8  m. 
passing  through  a  succession  of  vine- 
yards, orchards,  and  orange  -  groves 
dotted  with  the  Casini  of  the  modem 
Tarantinos,  leads  to  Lepurano  (1600 
Inhab. )»  a  name  said  to  be  derived  from 
Zeporariiim,  a  preserve  of  wild  animals. 
1  m.  from  Lepurano,  on  a  very  pretty 
low  headland,  abounding  in  springs  and 
clothed  with  rich  vegetation,  is  the 
Torre  di  Saturo,  near  which  are  con- 
siderable remains  of  mosaic  pavements, 
and  of  bricks,  and  a  long  subterranean 
passage,  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 
Saturum : — 

Sin  armenta  magis  studium  vitnlosque  (ueri 
Aut  foetus  ovium,  aut  urentes  culta  capellas : 
Saltus  et  Saturi  pelito  longinqua  Tareuti. 

VifiG.  Geor,  11.  195. 

On  the  shore  near  Torre  di  Saturo,  at 
a  retired  nook  called  Luoaovivo,  remark- 
able for  the  excellence  of  its  wines,  some 
topographers  place  the  amicus  Julon  of 
Horace,  a  name  supposed  to  be  preserved 
in  the  denomination  Pezza  Melone  given 
to  one  of  the  fields : — 

Nobilis  et  lanis  et  felix  vitibus  Aulon, 
Det  pretiosa  tibi  vellera,  vina  niihi. 

MabT.  XIV.  125. 


TARANTO  TO  LECCE. 

On  quitting  Taranto  the  high  road 
leaves  the  Mare  Piccolo  on  the  l.^«5iL<k 
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Bkirts  on  tbe  I't.  the  Saiiaa  Grande, 
which  was  drnined  iu  1820  by  meaus  of 
a  covered  canal  of  2  m,,  which  empties 
iMelf  into  the  Mare  Piccolo.  On  the 
rt.  is  seen  Faggiano,  a  colony  of  Alba- 
nians, aad  on  the  bill  Rocca  Fonala, 
tha  birthplace  of  Giorgio  Basta,  a  gene- 
ral of  the  imperial  army  in  Hungni^ 
ID  the  16th  centy.,  whose  works  on  niiii- 
tary  tactics  were  long  regarded  as  text- 
books.   A  sleep  ascent  brings  us  to 

7  m.  S.  Giorgio  (9000  Inhab.),  from 
which  the  villages  of  Carosiiio  made 
conspicuous  by  a  large  baronial  house, 
and  Maatemesula  on  a  hill,  are  seen. 
Hero  «  road  branches  off  on  the  1.  lo 
Francavilla.    (13  m,) 

8  MoHleparaao  (UUO  Inhab.),  the 
post  station.  It  commands  a  fine  view 
towards  Man  Piccolo,  We  leave  Fra- 
gagaaua  on  the  I,,  and  pass  through 
Sava  (400O  Inhal).),  situated  iu  an  un- 
interesting country. 

II  m.  Mandiiria  (7.100  Inhab.— Inns: 
Locaada  di  Palatxo  ;  Locanda  ileW  Oro- 
logio),  occupying  partly  its  ancient  site, 
and  still  retaming  its  name.  It  contains 
several  good  buildings,  i  m.  from  the 
town  is  the  well,  described  so  accurately 
by  Pliny;  ntqiie  exhaiistis  aqiiii  minnilBr, 
neq«t  iafusis  axgetHrr-  The  waters  pre- 
serre  a  constant  level,  and  arc  never 
known  to  increase  or  decrease,  however 
much  may  be  taken  (Wim  them.  Thewell 
is  sitnated  in  a  large  (urcular  cavern  in 
the  tertiary  rock,  which  abounds  in 
marine  shells.  It  is  now  called  Sceg«o. 
Archidanma  King  of  Sparla,  son  of 
Agesilaus,  who  came  ttosa  Greece  to 
assist  the  Tarantines  against  (he  Messa- 
pians  and  Lucaniaos,  perished  in  a  Irattle 
foughtnearthistownD.c.338.  His  body 
was  captured  by  the  enemy,  who  refiised 
it  the  rites  of  burial, — the  only  instance, 
it  is  said,  in  which  the  body  ofa  Spartan 
kingwas  deprivedofluterment,  Fabios 
Maximna  took  Manduria  by  assault  just 
before  he  recovered  Tarentuni  b.c.  209. 
There  are  extensive  remains  of  its  an- 
cient walls  built  of  large  rectangular 
blocks  in  regular  courses,  without  ce- 
ment. They  formed  a  double  drcuit 
with  a  way  between  them  and  a  ditch 
on  the  outside.  In  aome  places  they 
are  IS  ft.  high.  Numeroiu  tombs 
h»re  been  foaai  iu  diffitreat  places 


about;  and  an  extensive  necropolis  vu 
discovered  in  ISaS  close  to  the  modem 
town  on  the  Tt.  of  the  road  to  Lecoe* 
The  principal  ch.  ia  ancient,  with  a 
richly  ornamented  Campanile  and  a  roM 
window  in  the  W.  front.  In  the  little 
ohapel  of  (he  Madointa  detla  Pitid, 
adjoining  the  Casa  Briganti,  there  ia  a 
descent  to  a  large  subterranean  passaM, 
which  from  withiu  the  circuit  of  die 
walls  is  said  to  have  led  2  m.  ontside 
the  town.  On  the  road  to  the  convent  of 
the  Capuchins  is  the  small  chapel  of  S. 
Fietro  MandariHo,  from  which  there  is  a 
descent  to  a  smaller  chapel  about  40  ft. 
under  ground,  (he  walls  of  which  are 
covered  with  paintings  much  injured 
by  damp  and  neglect.  They  are  of  a 
style  not  earlier  than  the  I6th  oenty., 
but  tlieir  subjects,  Eaints  of  tbe  primi- 
Eastern   Church,  show  that  they 

'   restored 


f  early  period,  i 
■-e  leth  centy. 


[A  bad  bridle-path  of  30  m.  leads 
from  Manduria,  through  (he  village  of 
Autlraaa  and  the  woods  of  Ameo  and 
Carignaoo,  along  (he  coast  to  Gatlipoli 
(Rte.150),  Aroadof 6m.,passiughalf- 
way  a  curious  ancient  cot  in  the  rock, 
which  is  now  partly  filled  up  with  earth, 
leads  from  Manduria  to 

Oria  (700U  Inhab.),  an  epiauopal  ciiy 
occupying  the  site  of  Hgria  or  Orra,  on 
the  Vio  /tppia,  acfording  to  Herodolss 
the  metropolis  of  theMessapians,  thsoded 
by  a  colony  of  Oetaus  before  the 
IVojan  war.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill 
oonunauding  a  most  extensive  view  ftwn 
(he  Adriatic  to  ihe  Ionian  9ea  j  and  )s 
eurmounted  by  the  pictiiresqns  towers 
'a  meUisval  castle,  furrora-ly  telong- 
ig  (0  tbe  Princes  of  Francavilla,  a:^ 
)W  lo  a  ntinnery !  1l  is  surrounded 
liy  olive-gronuds,  and  the  soil  is  highly 
cultivaled,  abounding  in  vineyards  and 
plantationsof  fruit-treesdividedby  high 
hedges  of  aloes.  Numerous  ooins  bear- 
ing the  name  Orra  and  inscriptions  iu 
the  Messapian  dialect  have  been  found 
nearthetown.  A  road  (a  rly.  projected) 
of  IS  m.  l^sada  from  Oria  to  Brindisi, 
passing  Ihroujli  FtaacaiiiUa,  Lalianc,  b 
village  of  4000  Inhab.,  and  Mnaga* 
(Ete.149).  A  road  of  4  m.  from  Ori>  to 
FyancaelUa  (16,300  Inhab.),  a  reg«< 
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larly  built  town,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
plain,  containing  some  large  cfaarches 
and  good  houses.  From  here  a  nfew 
road  of  15  ni.  joins  the  post  one  between 
Taranto  and  Manduria  at  S.  Giorgio> 
after  passing  through  the  large  village 
of  GrottaglieJJ 

On  leaving  Manduria  for  Lecce  we 
pass  on  the  rt.  the  necropolis,  cross 
the  line  of  the  ancient  walls^  and  pro- 
ceed to 

1  p.  S.  Pangrazion  the  post-station, 
beyond  which  are  the  forest  and  town 
of  Guagnano.    The  next  istiation  is 

1  p.  Campi  (4700  Inhab.)t  from 
which  crossing  an  ei^tensive  plain  well 
cultivated  and  covered  with  Villages, 
we  reach 

1  p.  Lecce  (21,300  Inhab.  —  Iniis: 
several,  but  all  very  indiflPerent),  the 
capital  of  the  province  and  the  see  of 
a  bishop,  entered  by  a  handsome  gate- 
way. It  contains  many  lafee  buildings, 
among  M'hich  the  palace  of  the  prefect 
is  particularly  conspieuotlS.  The  cathe- 
dral, dedicated  to  S.  OrontiUs,  the 
first  bishop  of  the  see^  hM  a  wooden 
roof  carved  and  gilt.  Ft*ederick  of 
Aragon  and  his  queen  Isabella  ate  said 
to  have  been  crowned  Within  its  walls 
in  1497  by  Cardinal  Borgia.  In  the 
public  square  is  a  marble  column 
brought  from  Brindisi,  where  the  pe- 
destal from  which  it  fell  in  1528  still 
remains :  on  the  top  is  a  statue  of 
St.  Orontius.  Lecce  is  dne  of  the 
wealthiest  and  best  to  do  toWiis  in 
Southern  Italy,  and  a  place  of  a  large 
trade  with  the  rich  district  around; 
among  its  public  institutions  ate  a 
botanic  garden,  and  a  handsome  pro- 
menade called  the  Villa.  Lecce  is  the 
birthplace  of  Scipione  Ammirato,  the 
historian  of  the  16th  oenty.  King 
Tancred  bore  the  title  of  Count  of 
Lecce;  a  title  revived  in  this  centy. 
in  favour  of  one  of  the  brothers  of  the 
deposed  king.  Lecce  oooupies  the  site 
of  LupicB,  a  citf  of  the  Salentians, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
King  Malennius,  and  of  which  large 
remains  were  traceable  as  late  as  the 
15th  centy.  A  Messapian  inscription 
and  many  tombs  containing  vases  have 
been  found  on  the  spott  Lecoe  may  be 
made  the  starting-^placc  fot  numerous 


excursions.  Furnished  lodgings  can 
be  easily  procured,  visitors  obtaining 
their  meals  from  a  restaurant,  of  which 
there  are  several.  Messrs.  Pranzo> 
bankers  in  the  Piazza,  will  be  found 
very  obliging  \  they  speak  English. 

The  great  Adriatic  line  of  riy.  from 
San  Vito  passes  through  here  to  end 
at  Otranto. 

Near  Lecce,  a  spot  called  Euge  in  the 
middle  ages  is  supposed  to  mark  the 
site  of  BudicEf  the  birthplace  of  Ennittsj 
the  father  of  Latin  poetry : — 

£nniii3  emerait,  Calabris  in  montibus  ortus, 
Contigaus  poni,  Scipio  inagne,  tlbl. 

OViD.  l>e  Art.  Am,  in.  40d. 

£]hnius,  ahtiqua  Messapi  ab  origine  regis, 
Miacebafc  prlmas  acies,  Latioeque  superbum 
Yitls  adornabat  dextram  decus :  hispida  teliiis 
Miserunt  Calabri;  Rudiie  genuere  vetustce : 
Nunc  Rudi«B  boIo  memorabile  noinen  aliimno. 

SiL.  ItaL.  XII.  393. 

A  road  of  6  m.  has  been  opened  from 
Lecce  to  the  Castello  di  S.  Cataldo  on  the 
Adriatic,  which  is  a  favourite  promenade* 
From  Lecce  the  rly.  will  continue  to 
Otranto  and  Gallipoli  (soon  to  be  opened 
as  far  as  the  Junct.  Stat,  of  Maglie),  from 
which  branches  will  diverge  to  these 
two  towns.  The  line  passes  near  Cali' 
mera,  a  colony  of  Albanians,  supposed 
to  have  settled  here  in  the  9th  centy., 
and  Mariano  (3500  Inhab.),  a  neat- 
looking  village.  About  10  m.  S.  of 
Maglie  are  the  Mineral  Baths  of  St. 
Cesarea,  mubh  resorted  to  in  the  sum- 
mer months.  From  Maglie  the  rly.  to 
Gallipoli  will  pass  through  Cutrojiano 
and  Parabeta;  that  to  Otranto  across 
a  level  country  to  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic* 

There  is  a  bridle-road  from  Lecce 
to  Otranto,  through  Calimera  and 
Carpignano, 

l|  p.  Otranto  (2100  Inhab.),  situated 
in  the  centre  of  a  small  bay.  Though 
still  the  residence  of  an  Archbishop, 
Otranto  has  dwindled  down  from  its 
ancient  prosperity  into  a  fishing  village, 
chiefly  m  consequence  of  the  malaria. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  Pyrrhus  had  a  project 
of  throwing  a  bridge  of  boats  from  Hy- 
druntam  over  the  Adriatic  to  Apollonia, 
in  order  to  connect  Italy  with  Greece. 
It  was  long  the  great  port  of  communi- 
cation between  Borne  and  Greece^  aud 
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was  the  last  possession  in  Italy  of  the 
Emperors  of  Constantinople,  in  whose 
hands  it  remained  until  the  1 1th  centy., 
when  it  was  the  scene  of  the  embark- 
ation of  the  Normans  under  Robert 
Guiscard  and  Bohemond  for  the  siege 
of  Durazzo.  Its  Castle,  rendered  femi- 
liar  to  the  English  by  the  romance  of 
Horace  Walpole,  was  built  by  Alfonso 
of  Aragon,  and  its  massive  walls,  with 
the  two  large  circular  towers,  added  by 
Charles  V.,  constitute  almost  the  only 
picturesque  object  in  the  city.  On  the 
parapets  and  in  the  streets  of  the  city  are 
still  preserved  several  enormous  cannon- 
balls  of  granite,  the  relics  of  the  tem- 
porary occupation  by  the  Turks.  The 
landing  of  the  Turkish  army  under 
Achmet  Pacha,  grand  vizier  of  Mahomet 
II.,  took  place  here  on  July  28,  1480. 
The  siege  and  capture  of  the  fortress 
filled  all  Christendom  with  terror,  and 
the  Italian  states  forgot  their  discords  to 
unite  in  a  common  crusade  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  invaders.  Otranto  had 
then  more  than  20,000  Inhab. ;  12,000 
were  massacred,  and  the  rich  who  could 
pay  a  ransom,  and  the  young  who  could 
be  sold,  were  reduced  to  slavery.  The 
archbishop  and  priests  were  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of , Turkish  violence,  and 
the  churches  were  exposed  to  every  kind 
of  profanation.  Sixtus  IV.,  who  is  ac- 
cused of  having  plotted  with  the  Vene- 
tians to  bring  about  this  invasion,  be- 
came so  alarmed  that  he  hesitated 
whether  he  should  not  seek  an  asylum 
in  France.  But  the  Duke  of  Calabria, 
afterwards  Alfonso  II.,  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Otranto  with  an  army  collected 
from  various  states  of  Europe,  and  after 
some  reverses,  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
Turkish  commander  to  capitulate,  Aug. 
18,  1481 ;  an  event  probably  hastened 
by  the  death  of  Mahomet  II.  The 
opposite  coast  of  Albania  is  visible  from 
the  ramparts  in  fine  weather. 

The  Cathedral  contains  several  co- 
lumns taken  from  the  ruins  of  a  Tem- 
ple of  Minerva,  a  few  m.  S.  of  the 
city,  now  called  S.  Nicola.  The  floor 
is  an  ancient  mosaic,  representing  gro- 
tesque animals  and  trees.  It  suffered 
greatly  from  the  trampling  of  the 
horses  of  the  Turkish  cavalry,  who 
occupied  it  as  a  stable.    The  bones  of 


the  inhab.  slain  in  the  contest  with  the 
Turks  are  preserved  in  a  separate  cha- 
pel. At  a  little  distance  from  the  city  are 
the  ruins  of  the  Torre  del  Serpe,  erected 
by  the  Venetians  as  a  lighthouse  for  the 
port 

Two  lines  of  submarine  telegraph 
connect  Otranto  with  the  East ;  one  to 
Vallona,  the  other  to  Corfu;  all  the 
telegraphic  correspondence  of  England 
with  the  East  passes  through  the  ofllce 
of  Otranto.  The  so-called  harbour  of 
Otranto,  a  mere  roadstead,  is  frequented 
only  by  a  few  feluccas  from  the  Al- 
banian coast,  and  fishing-boats. 

A  railway  is  in  progress  from  Lecce 
to  Maglie  junct.  stat.,  from  which  the 
lines  will  branch  off  on  rt.  to  Gallipoli, 
on  1.  to  Otranto.  Beyond  MagUe  a 
road  leads  (17  m.)  through  Muro  and 
Saranica  to  Santa  Cesarea,  a  thermal 
establishment  of  local  celebrity  on  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic.  This  road  passes 
by 

10  m.  Castro  (1000  Inhab.),  prettily 
situated  on  a  rocky  eminence  near  the 
sea,  and  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Castrum  MinervcBf  which  derived  its 
name  from  a  temple  of  Mineiva  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  and  Virgil.  The  tra- 
veller needs  scarcely  be  reminded  that 
here  ^neas  first  approached  the  Italian 
shore : — 

Jamque  rubescebat  stellis  Aurora  fugatis : 
Cum  procul  obscuros  colics,  humilemqae  videmus 
Italiam.    Italiam  primus  conclamat  Achates^ 
Italiam  laeto  socii  clamore  salatant. 
•       ***••• 

Crebrescunt  optatae  anrse :  portnsqne  patescit     - 
Jam  propior,  templumque  apparet  in  Arce  Mi- 
nervae. — Viuo.  .^Sn.  m.  Wl. 

The  via  proceeds  through  a  succession 
of  gardens,  vineyards,  and  'village 
which,  though  remote,  and  Uttle  fre- 
quented by  travellers,  are  peopled  by 
rich  and  hospitable  inhabitants,  passing 
by  Tricase.    2  m.  from  the  sea, 

5  m.  Alessano  (2000  Inhab.),  founded 
in  the  1 1th  cent  by  the  Emp.  Alexins 
Conmenus.  The  via  from  here  proceeds 
through  the  villages  of  Patii,  Ga- 
gliano,  and  Castrignano  del  Capo,  to 

7  m.  Santa  MariOf  close  to  the  Capo 
di  Leuca,  or  di  Finisterra,  the  lapygium^ 
or  Salentinvm  Promontorium:  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the  heel  of  Italy  is  the 
Punta  Histola.  at  the  opposite  side,  of 
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its  small  bay.  The  ch.  and  cluster  of 
houses  at  S.  Maria  di  Leuca  marks  the 
site  of  ancient  Leuca,  celebrated  for  the 
spring  of  fetid  water  said  to  have  arisen 
from  the  wounds  of  the  giants  expelled 
by  Hercules  from  the  Phlegrsean  plains. 
The  view  from  the  promontory  in  fine 
weather  extends  to  the  Acroceraunian 
mountains  in  Albania.  Excellent  to- 
bacco, cotton,  flax,  and  olives  are  pro- 
duced in  the  highly  cultivated  soil  on 
every  part  of  the  cape. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Otranto,  we 
may  vary  the  route  by  proceeding 
parallel  to  the  coast  to  Gallipoli  (Rte. 
1 50).  The  road,  28  m.,  passes  by  Patu, 
Presicce  (2000  Tnhab.),  Uggento  (1800 
luhab.),  the  ancient  Uxentumi  an  epis- 
copal town,  and  Taviano,  4  m.  N.E.  of 
the  latter  place  Is  the  village  of  Matino, 
supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  pre- 
serve the  name  of  the  Litius  Matinum, 
which  would  accordingly  have  been  on 
the  shore,  5  m.  from  the  modem  village. 
There  is  another  and  a  better  road  by 
Alessano  and  Taurisano,  18  m.  from 
Gallipoli. 


ROUTE  149. 

BARI  TO  BRINDISI  AND  LECCE.— BAIL. 

I     149  kil.  =  10.5  m. 

Barl  to  Nolcattaro 12  kil. 

Mola     .......    19  w 

Polignano  a  Mare  ...    33  „ 

Mouopoli 41  M 

Fasano 54  „ 

Ostuni 14  „ 

SanVito 99  „ 

Brlndlsi Ill  „ 

S.  Pietro  Vernotico     .    .  127  „ 

Squinzano 133  „ 

Trepazzi 139  „ 

Lecoe 149  „ 

3  trains  daily  in  3}  hrs.  to  Brindisi, 
in  5  hrs.  to  Lecc^. 

Railway  opened  in  the  spring  of  186.5 
— the  continuation  of  that  from  An- 
cona, 


19  kil.  Mola  Stat.  (10,000  Inhab.), 
a  small  port.  In  1710,  11,000  of  its 
inhab.  were  swept  away  by  the  plague. 
Passing  a  richly  cultivated  country,  di- 
versified by  olive,  almond,  and  carouba 
trees,  by  a  good  road  of  3  m.  to  the  rt. 
we  reach 

14  kil.  Polignano  a  Mare  Stat.  (6000 
Inhab.),  picturesquely  situated  on  a  high 
rocky  cliff,  in  which  is  a  large  and  curi- 
ous cavern  to  which  the  sea  has  access. 
Several  remains  of  antiquity  and  coins 
have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  are  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 
Arnetum  (?)  A  road  of  6  m.  from  here 
leads  on  the  rt.  to  Conversano  (9000  In- 
hab.), the  see  of  a  bishop,  with  a  large 
Benedictine  nunnery,  in  whose  archives 
are  preserved  some  curious  letters  of 
Mary  d*Enghien,  the  wife  of  King  Ladis- 
laus.  At  Conversano  the  inland  road 
coming  from  Canosa  joins. 

8  kil.  Mouopoli  Stat .  (16,000  lnha,h.\ 
an  episcopal  city.  The  cathedral  is  a 
fine  building,  containing  a  painting  of 
S.  Sebastian  by  Palma  Vecchio,  About 
.5  m.  beyond  Monopoli,  on  the  seashore, 
is  Torre  d'Egnazia,  near  which  are  the 
ruins  of  Gnatia,  where  Horace  and  his 
companions,  Mecaenas,  Virgil,  Heliodo- 
rus,  and  Plotius,  were  amused  by  the 
pretended  miracle  of  the  incense  burn^ 
ing  on  the  altar  without  fire : — 

Deliinc  Gnatia,  lymphia 
Iratis  extnicta,  dedit  risusqne  jocosque ; 
Ihim,  flamma  sine,  thura  liquescere  limine  sacro 
Persuadere  cupit :  credat  Judasus  Apella, 
Non  ego.— Sat.  r.  v.  97. 

A  few  Messapian  inscriptions  and 
numerous  vases,  terra  cottas,  and  gold 
ornaments  have  been  discovered  on  the 
spot.  'J''he  road  leaves  the  shore  at 
Monopoli,  and  proceeds  S.  to 

13  kil.  Fasano  Slat.  (10,000  Inhab.), 
a  thriving  town,  6  m.  beyond  which  we 
enter  the  Terra  d'  Otranto. 

20  kil.  Ostuni  Stat.,  a  flourishing 
town  of  14,000  Inhab.,  picturesquely 
situated,  with  a  well-preserved  and 
beautiful  ch. ;  there  is  a  fine  view  from 
it  of  the  olive-clad  coast  4  m.  from  it 
Carovigno  is  passed.  Oaks  occur  scat- 
tered among  the  olive-grounds  by  the 
roadside. 

25  kil.  S.  Vito  Stat.,  a  small  town  and 
post  station  of  5200  Inhab. 
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12  kil.  Brindisi  Stat.  (9000  Inhab.— 
Inn :  Hotel  d' Orient,  new,  kept  by  Ce- 
retti,  who  had  that  of  the  same  name 
at  Corfu),  the  chief  town  of  a  dis- 
trict and  the  see  of  an  Archbishop. 
.Brundusium,  the  great  naval  station  of 
the  Roman  empire  (on  the  Adriatic), 
had  become  a  miserable  place,  OM^ing  to 
malaria ;  its  port  choked  up  with  $and ; 
its  streets  consisting  of  dilapidated 
houses,  and  the  whole  place  wearing 
the  aspect  of  want  and  misery,  until 
lately,  when  the  prolongation  of  the 
rly.,  and  the  improvement  in  the  har- 
bour accommodation,  are  leading  to 
great  improvements.  As  the  port  of 
embarkation  for  the  Roman  armies 
for  Greece  and  Asia,  it  was  much 
patronized  by  the  emperors;  and  it  is 
celebrated  for  the  siege  sustained  in 
it  by  Pompey,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  its  citadel  with  the  consuls  and 
senators  of  Rome,  against  the  vic- 
torious army  of  J.  Ca?sar.  Its  double 
harbour  is  accui'ately  and  minutely  de- 
scribed by  Cajsar  {Bell,  Civ.  i.  25) ; 
but  it  is  to  him  that  the  first  effectual 
attempts  to  destroy  the'harbour  must  be 
attributed.  In  the  subsequent  conven- 
tion held  here  to  adjust  the  disputes 
between  Antony  and  Augustus,  Mecse- 
nas  was  accompanied  by  Horace : — 

Brundusium  longee  finis  cbartaeque  vifoque. 

Pacuvius  the  painter  and  dramatic 
poet,  the  nephew  of  Ennius,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Brundusium,  and  Virgil  died 
here  on  his  return  from  Greece,  Sept. 
22,  B.C.  19.  During  the  Norman  rule, 
Tancred  assembled  at  Brindisi  the 
flower  of  his  chivalry,  to  witness  the 
marriage  of  his  favourite  son  Roger 
with  Irene,  the  daughter  of  the  Greek 
emperor.  At  that  period  it  was  the 
chief  port  for  the  embarkation  of  the 
Crusaders,  but  when  the  expeditions  to 
the  Holy  Land  ceased,  Brindisi  rapidly 
sunk  into  insignificance  as  a  naval  port. 
Still  greater  disasters  were  inflicted  by 
the  sack  of  the  city  by  Louis,  King  of 
Hungary,  in  1348,  and  again  by  Louis, 
Duke  of  Anjou,  in  the  same  century. 
In  1456,  an  earthquake  overthrew  the 
buildings,  and  buried  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  under  the  ruins. 
From  this  disastet  it  has  never^recch 


vercd.  Several  of  the  Angevine  and 
Aragonese  princes  endeavoured  to  re- 
store its  prosperity,  but  the  loss  of 
population  and  the  increasing  malaria  of 
the  district  made  it  impossible  to  arrett 
the  gradual  progress  of  its  decline. 

The  city  is  situated  on  a  neck  Of 
land  between  two  arms  of  the  '  set 
which  form  the  inner  harbout.  The 
port  is  entered  by  a  narrow  channel) 
with  a  depth  of  20  ft.  water,  and  is 
secure  from  every  wind.  The  dyket) 
which  by  narrowmg  the  entrance  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  ruin  of  Brindisi 
as  a  port,  were  constructed  by  Ceesar. 
The  injury,  however,  which  they  have 
caused  is  now  in  course  of  being  re- 
moved, and  nothing  but  skil^  en- 
gineering is  necessary  to  restore  the 
harbour  to  its  ancient  state  of  efficiency, 
and  to  remove  the  morasses  trhich  now 
afflict  the  neighbourhood  with  malaria. 

Near  the  entrance  gate  of  the  city 
is  the  Gothic  portal  of  a  ch.  destroyed 
by  earthquakes,  which  deserves  notice. 
It  was  circular,  with  a  parallel  range  of 
columns,  in  some  respects  like  St.  Stefimo 
Rotondo  at  Rome.  The  walls  offer  re- 
mains of  frescoes.  It  probably  belonged 
to  the  Knights  Templars.  The  cathe- 
dral, which  has  suffered  much,  was  the 
scene  of  the  marriage  and  coronation 
of  Frederick  II.  and  his  second  wife 
Yolanda  in  1225.  Almost  the  only  ob- 
ject of  interest  in  Brindisi  is  its  Castle, 
flanked  by  enormous  round  towers, 
founded  by  Frederick  II.,  and  com- 
pleted by  Charles  V.  It  forms  a 
striking  olject  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  marble  column  near  the  cathedral, 
the  counterpart  of  that  in  the  public 
square  of  Lecce,  is  50  ft.  high,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  capital,  ornamented 
with  the  heads  of  sea  divinities.  The 
pedestal  on  which  the  Lecce  column 
originally  stood  is  still  preserved  here. 
These  columns,  erroneously  supposed 
to  have  served  for  ancient  fire  beacons, 
formed  part  of  a  Pagan  Temple,  the 
foundations,  of  which  may  be  seen  out- 
side the  gate  leading  towards  Message. 
The  house  in  which  Virgil  is  said  to 
have  expired  is  shown  near  the  marble 
column.  About  1^  m.  from  Brindisi  is 
the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria  del  Casale,  irilh 
a  peculiar  and  very  perfect  front,  aiid 
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a  portal  Under  a  capellone  with  a 
pointed  arch. 

Brindisi  has  a  public  library  in  the 
Semiuario,  founded  by  Archbishop 
Leo,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  his 
native  place ;  besides  the  books,  chiefly 
on  ecclesiastical  literature,  it  contains  a 
collection  of  ancient  coins,  bronzes,  &c. 

The  country  around  Brindisi,  parti- 
cularly towards  Lecce,  is  covered  with 
extensive  thickets  of  lentiscus  (the 
mastio-tree),  called  by  the  inhabitants 
restinco,  and  used  for  fuel. 

The  government  contract  steamer^ 
between  Ancona  and  Naples  call  here 
every  week  on  their  outward  and  return 
voyages,  those  from  Bari  and  Ancona 
on  the  Sundays,  from  Naples  and 
Messina  on  the  Wednesdays,  arriving 
in  the  morning  and  remaining  some 
liours :  the  distance  by  sea  to  Bari 
being  about  58  Eng.  m.,  and  to  Oalli- 
poli  110 — on  both  voyages  calling  at 
Corfu  between  Brindisi  aiid  Oallipoli. 
A  mail  steamer  sails  from  Brindisi  for 
Alexandria  on  the  7th,  14th,  22nd,  and 
30th  of  every  month,  at  noon,  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  Overland  mail  boats 
from  Suez,  employing  82  hrs.  A  steamer 
arrives  at  Brmdisi  from  Corfu  every 
Wednesday,  returning  on  the  Mondays. 
The  steamers  of  the  Austrian  Lloyds 
Company,  from  Trieste  for  Smyrna  and 
the  Levant,  call  at  Brindisi  every 
Friday  on  the  outward  voyage,  and  on 
the  Thursdays  in  returning. 

There  are  British  and  United  States 
Consular  Agents  at  Brindisi. 

From  Bniidisi  the  rly.  condnues  to 
Lecce,  passing  through 

16  kil.  S.  Pietro  Pernotico  Stat,  near 
a  town  of  1800  luhab. 

6  kil.  Squinzano  6tai,  (ddOO  Inhab.). 

6  kil.  Trepuzzi  Stat, 

10  kil.  Lecce  Sidt. 


ROtJTE  150. 

LEfcCE  TO  GAtLIPOtX,  19}  m. 

After  leaving  Lectie,  the  road  passes 
by  the  Cappuceini^  and  through  Lequile 
(2000  luhab.)  proceeds  to 


12  m.  Galatone  (5000  Inhab.),  the 
birthplace,  in  1444,  of  Antonio  de  Fer- 
rariis,  better  knoWn  as  Galateus,  phy- 
sician to  Ferdinand  IL  of  Aragon^  the 
friend  of  Pontano,  Sannazzaro,  and 
Ermolao  Barbaro,  ahd  the  author  of 
the  Work,  De  Situ  Japigice,  Before 
reaching  Galatone,  we  leave  Nardo 
3  m.  on  the  rt.,  and  S.  Pietro  in  Gala- 
tina  6  in.  on  the  1.  of  the  road^ 

iNardo  (9000  lilhab.)^  the  ancient  Ne- 
return^  a  city  of  the  Sallentini,  is  a  well- 
built  and  indttStrioiis  town,  surrounded 
by  a  well-cultivated  country,  abounding 
in  olive-trees  and  in  plantations  of 
cotton  and  tobacco.  It  is  the  see  of 
a  bishopric  in  conjunction  with  Oalli- 
poli. The  cathedral,  formerly  a  ch, 
belonging  to  the  Benedictines,  contains 
some  paintings  by  Luca  Giordano  and 
Solimena,  The  episcopal  palace  contains 
a  lil.>rary,  in  which  are  some  old  MSS. 
illustrating  the  mediaeval  history  of  the 
province.  The  small  circular  chapel 
near  the  gate  of  the  town  is  an  interest- 
ing building.  Nardo  was  formerly- 
famous  for  its  schools,  in  which  Greek 
was  publicly  taught,  and  in  which  Ga- 
lateus,  who  mentions  them,  was  edu- 
cated. In  the  middle  ages  the  marshes 
between  Nard6  and  the  sea,  by  their 
phosphorescent  phenomena,  called  mu' 
tate,  led  even  educated  men  to  regard 
them  as  peopled  with  airy  phantoms. 

Galatina  (10,000  Inhab.)^  one  of  the 
best  built  towns  in  this  remote  part  of 
Italy.  The  Ch.  and  Monastery  of  S. 
Catherine,  which  belonged  formerly  to 
the  Franciscans,  were  built  in  the  14th 
centy.  by  Raimondo  Orsiui  del  Balzo, 
prince  of  Taranto,  on  his  return  from 
the  Holy  Land.  The  church  contains 
many  tombs  of  the  Del  Balzo  family, 
and  is  completely  covered  with  old 
frescoes,  important  in  the  history  of 
painting  in  Southern  Italy.  The  apse, 
which  is  polygonal,  has  lancet  windows 
and  buttresses  of  a  later  date.ij 

9  m.  GalLipoli  (8000  Inhab.— /nn  ; 
Locanda  d*Elia,  inferior),  the  IJrbs 
Graia  Callipolia  of  Mela,  and  the 
Anxa  of  Pliny,  founded  by  the  Lacedae- 
monian Leucippus,  With  the  assistance 
of  the  Tarentines.  It  is  beantifhlly  situ- 
ated on  an  insulated  rock  in  the  sea, 
connected  by  a  stoi\ft  Vstvi^^^v^  ■w.^m«* 
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with  the  mainland.  It  is  the  chief  town 
of  a  district.  It  has  a  good  port,  and  is 
the  principal  depot  of  the  oil  of  the  pro- 
vince, which  is  collected  here  for  ex- 
portation, to  the  amount  of  7000  tons 
annually.  The  oil-tanks  are  excavated 
in  the  Umestone-rock.  Nearly  all  the 
resident  merchants  are  connected  with 
houses  in  Naples,  who  purchase  the  oil 
from  the  landed  proprietors.  English 
and  United  States  Vice-Consuls  reside 
here.  Near  the  bridge  is  a  fountain 
decorated  with  antique  bas-reliefs.  The 
castle  was  built  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou, 
and  restored  by  Ferdinand  I. 

The  government  contract  steamers 
between  Ancona  and  Messina  call  at 
Gallipoli  4  times  a  month  on  their  out 
and  return  voyages,  from  Ancona  on  the 
Wednesdays,  and  from  Messina, Catania, 
Cotrone,  and  Taranto,  on  the  Sundays, 
reaching  Corfu  on  the  Mondays,  An- 
cona on  the  Thursdays  and  Fridays, 
Messina  on  the  Fridays,  and  Naples  on 
the  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  The 
steamer  between  Naples  and  Corfu 
goes  from  Gallipoli  on  the  Sundays, 
returning  from  there  on  the  Wednes- 
days direct  to  Brindisi. 

Near  Gallipoli  is  the  village  of 
Picciotti,  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
hill.  The  date-palm  grows  luxuriantly 
in  the  gardens  of  the  villas  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

A  via  naturale  leads  from  Gallipoli  to 
S.  Maria  di  Leuca  (Rte.  148). 


ROUTE  151. 

NAPLES    TO    MELFI  AND  VEN08A,  WITH 
AN  EXCURSION    TO    MONTE  VDLTURE. 

104  m. 

There  are  3  routes  from  Naples  to 
Melfi. 

I.  By  the  post-road,  in  a  light  carriage, 
as  far  as  the  Ponte  di  Bovino^  72  m., 
or  when  the  railway  to  Foggia  has 
been  completed,  and  from  there  across 
country  to  Melfi,  30  m.  farther  (Rte. 
148,  p.  370). 


II.  By  rly.  as  far  as  Avellino,  28  m., 
whence  in  a  light  carriage  to  S.  Afigelo 
de"  Ltmihardi  (8000  Inhab.),  25  m. 
The  road  passes  through  Volturara  and 
Montemarano  (2000  Inhab.),  crosses  the 
Calore  by  the  bridge  of  LomitOy  and 
leaving  on  the  rt.  Nusco  (4000  Inhab.), 
an  episcopal  city  containing  ancient 
remains,  passes  the  source  of  the  Ofanto 
and  ascends  to  S.  Angela  d^  Lombardi, 
the  chief  town  of  the  district.  4  m. 
after  crossing  the  Calore,  at  the  21st 
m.  from  Avellino,  a  path  on  the  1. 
leads  direct  to  the  Lake  of  Amsanctus, 
5  m.  off  (Rte.  148),  which  can  be 
visited  by  this  route,  proceeding  for 
the  evening  to  Grottaminarda.  From 
S.  Angelo  there  is  a  road  over  a  high, 
cold,  and  bleak  tract  of  country,  to 
Bisaccia  (6000  Inhab.),  10  m.,  and  its 
continuation  in  progress  thence  to 
Lacedonia  (6000  Inhab.),  5  m.,  ^  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  Aqtdlonia,  a  city  of  tiie 
Hirpini,  whose  Oscan  coins,  several 
of  which  have  been  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, bear  the  inscription,  AJtu- 
dunnia,  A  descent  brings  us  to  the 
Ofanto,  and  crossing  it  by  the  bridge  of 
Sta.  Venere,  the  ancient  Pons  Atifidi, 
after  7  m.  we  reach  Melfi,  66  m.  from 
Avellino  and  84  from  Naples, 

III.  By  Salerno,  Eboli,  and  Valva. 
This  route,  as  far  as  Eboli,  is  performed 
by  rly.  From  Eboli  to  Melfi  the  road 
is  excellent,  but  deficient  in  inns ;  and 
as  there  are  no  post-horses,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  travel  by  vetturino. 

Leaving  Eboli,  the  high  road  of  Ca- 
labria is  followed  for  4  m.,  when  the 
route  to  Melfi  branches  off  to  the  1. , 
near  which  a  road  of  2  m.  turns  off  on 
the  1.  to  Campagna  (8500  Inhab.),  the 
chief  town  of  a  district,  about  3  m. 
from  the  road,  which  now  becomes 
hilly,  and  continues  so  all  the  way 
to  Melfi. 

11  m.  Oliveto  (3000  Inhab.),  in  a 
striking  position  above  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Sele.  A  fine  baronial  castle  forms 
a  conspicuous  object  from  the  river. 
The  descent  from  Oliveto  to  the  Sele  is 
rapid.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  stone 
bndge  nearly  under  the  village  of  Paloy 
pictures(|uely  situated  on  a  precipitous 
rock  'wYftch  T\«e8  abruptly  from  the  I. 
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bank.  The  road  proceeds  thence  by  a 
tedious  ascent  along  the  flank  of  the 
mountains  to 

5  m.  Valva  (1900  Inhab.),  prettily 
situated  above  the  river.  On  the  crest 
of  the  hills  above  the  road  are  the  vil- 
lages of  Cogliano  and  Coglianello.  The 
valley  of  the  Sele  is  left  nearly  opposite 
CalabrittOy  and  the  road  ascends  through 
a  rich  country  diversified  by  forest  trees 
and  vineyards,  to 

7  m.  Laviano  (2000  Inhab.),  pic- 
turesquely placed  among  the  hills 
which  form  the  boundary  of  Principato 
Citra  on  this  side.  Its  baronial  castle, 
though  falling  into  ruin,  is  still  a 
striking  object. 

Between  Laviano  and  Muro  we  enter 
the  province  of  Basilicata.  Its  surface, 
though  broken  by  frequent  ravines,  and 
occasionally  clothed  with  timber,  has 
generally  a  bare  and  stony  aspect;  and 
tlie  difficulty  of  constructing  roads  over 
its  lofty  mountains  has  hitherto  limited 
a  knowledge  of  its  interior  to  the  pe- 
destrian. 

8  m.  Muro  (7000  Inhab.),  an  epis- 
copal town,  in  a  deep  ravine  on  the 
rt.  of  the  road,  amidst  wild  and  dreary 
scenery,  is  supposed  to  stand  near 
the  site  of  Nmnistro,  a  town  of  Lu- 
cania,  where  a  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween Hannibal  and  Marcellus  B.C.  210. 
The  Castle  of  Muro,  built  on  a  height 
overlooking  the  ravine,  was  the  scene 
of  two  dark  events  in  the  history  of 
Naples.  Af^er  the  death  of  the  Em  peror 
Frederick  II.,  Henry,  his  youngest  son 
by  Isabella  of  England,  was  found  dead 
in  it,  in  1254,  having  been  poisoned,  it  is 
supposed,  by  Conrad  his  brother,  who 
died  near  Lavello  a  few  months  later  of 
fever,  or,  according  to  others,  of  poison. 
In  1381  Charles  III.  of  Durazzo,  having 
entered  Naples  and  taken  his  cousin, 
Queen  Joanna  I.,  prisoner,  sent  her  to 
this  castle,  where  on  the  12th  May, 
1382,  she  was  suffocated  by  two  Hun- 
garian soldiers  under  a  feather  bed,  a 
punishment  advised  by  the  king  of 
Hungary  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of 
his  brother  Andrew. 

The  road  ascends  on  leaving  Muro, 
passing  on  the  rt.  the  thriving  town 
of  Bella  (6000  Inhab.),'  and  further 
on,   upon  the    hills    N.  of  the  road, 


5.  Fele  (7300  Tnhab.).  At  the  point 
where  the  road  to  it  branches  off 
there  is  a  small  tavern  near  the  water- 
shed between  the  two  seas.  The  road 
now  descends  into  a  barren  ravine, 
watered  by  a  branch  of  the  Piume 
d*Atella  rising  under  Monte  Piemo, 
and  falling  into  the  Ofanto  below  Kio- 
nero.  Three  branches  of  this  stream 
are  crossed,  and  a  slight  ascent  leads  to 

1 8  m.  Atelloj  a  miserable  place,  half 
dilapidated  by  the  earthquake  of  1851. 
In  1496  it  sustained  a  siege  under  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier  against  the  army 
of  Ferdinand  II.  After  many  displays 
of  valour  on  both  sides,  the  French  were 
obliged  to  capitulate.  During  the  con- 
tests the  possession  of  the  stream  below 
Atella,  on  which  the  inhab.  and  the 
French  garrison  depended  for  their  sup- 
plies, became  an  object  of  frequent  con- 
tention. In  1502,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova 
came  to  Atella,  and  the  Duke  de  Ne- 
mours to  Melfi,  to  settle  the  differences 
that  had  arisen  out  of  the  partition 
treaty  of  Granada.  The  attempts  were 
unsuccessful,  and  the  war  broke  out  with 
an  attack  of  the  French  upon  Atripalda. 

4  m.  S.E.  of  Atella,  on  an  isolated 
hill,  forming  a  conspicuous  object  from 
all  parts  of  the  surrounding  country,  is 
the  baronial  mansion  called  CcLstel  di 
Lago  Pesole,  a  favourite  hunting-seat  of 
Frederick  II.  It  is  well  worth  a  visit, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  few  mansions  of  the 
Idth  cent,  which  have  been  kept  up. 
It  belongs  to  Prince  Doria  Pamfili. 
Below  the  castle  is  the  small  lake  of 
P«so/e,  surrounded  by  extensive  forests  ; 
the  river  Bradano  flows  out  of  it. 

Mount  Vulture  now  becomes  a  pro- 
minent object  on  the  N.  The  road  is 
carried  along  its  E.  slopes  through  the 
towns  of  Rionero,  Barile,  and  Rapolla, 
to  Melfi. 

3i  m.  Rionero  (12,000  Inhab.),  a 
thriving  town,  which  suffered  severely 
from  the  earthquake  of  Aug.  14,  1851. 
Nearly  one-third  of  it  was  thrown  down 
and  64  inhab.  buried  under  the  ruins. 

2  m.  Barile  (4000  Inhab.),  a  colony 
of  Albanians,  who  retain  in  part  their 
dress  and  language.  The  lower  orders 
live  almost  entirely  in  caverns.  Barile 
stands  on  a  high  off-shoot  of  the  Vul- 
ture, and  comm«Lnd%  wa.  ^^\s»&\x't  ^g^^jfir 
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pect  over  tte  plain  of  Puglia  as  far 
as  Monte  Gargano,  beyond  which  the 
sea  is  visible.  It  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  in  1851,  which 
caused  the  death  of  120  of  its  inhab. 
From  Barile  the  road  proceeds  direct 
to  Venosa.  A  branch-road  turns  off 
on  the  1.  to 

4  m.  Rapolla  (3200  Inhab.),  also 
mined  by  the  earthquake;  70  inhab. 
perished,  and  its  ancient  Norman  ca- 
thedral, with  the  exception  of  the  front 
door,  was  utterly  destroyed. 

3  m.  Melfi  (9000  Inhab.— Inn, 
Locanda  del  Sole,  tolerable),  the  chief 
town  of  a  district  and  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  jointly  with  Rapolla,  is  built 
on  a  spur  of  the  Vulture  on  the  N. 
side.  From  all  points  of  view  Melfi  is 
a  striking  object,  but  more  especially 
from  the  E.  side,  where  it  is  backed  by 
the  fine  outline  of  Monte  Vulture.  The 
hill  on  which  the  city  is  built  is  of  lava, 
exhibiting  an  imperfect  columnar  struc- 
ture, and  characterised  by  the  abun- 
dance of  the  blue  mineral  substance 
called  Haiiyne,  The  streets  are  nar- 
row, but  contain  some  good  houses,  the 
principal  of  which  bear  an  inscription 
with  the  name  of  the  proprietor. 

The  Castle  overhangs  a  precipice  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  city,  and,  although 
much  modernised,  is  still  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Norman  architecture.  It  is  the 
first  public  edifice  constructed  by  the 
Normans  after  their  settlement  in  Apu- 
lia. In  1043  the  Norman  chiefs  under 
William  Bras  de  Fer,  the  eldest  son  of 
Tancred  de  Hauteville,  whom  they  had 
invested  with  the  title  of  Count  of 
Apulia,  convened  a  general  assembly 
at  Melfi  to  determine  on  the  form  of 
government  of  their  new  possessions. 
Melfi  was  then  declared  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  confederation ;  and  periodical 
councils  were  appointed  for  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  and  the  discussion  of 
public  business.  In  1059  Nicholas  II. 
visited  the  city,  and  invested  Robert 
Guiscard  with  the  duchies  of  Puglia 
and  Calabria*  In  1089  Urban  II.  held 
here  a  general  council  of  113  bishops. 
Alexander  II.  and  Paschal  II.  also  held 
eonncils  in  the  eity  ;  and  Frederick  II. 
eonvened  irjtbln  its  walls  a  parliament 
i&r  the  purpose  of  promulgatisg  the 


laws  drawn  up  by  Pietro  delle  Vigne 
His  son  Conrad  made  Melfi  his  capital 
and  held  within  the  Castle  a  parliameni 
of  Barons.  The  large  hall  in  whicl 
these  assemblies  were  held  has  b€f^ 
converted  into  a  theatre.  A  portion  oj 
the  castle  is  still  kept  in  repair  for  ihk 
accommodation  of  Prince  Doria  Pamfilj 
and  his  family,  to  whom  a  great  exteni 
of  the  surrounding  country  belongs. 

The  cathedral,  which  was  remarkable 
for  its  richly-carved  ceiling,  and  it 
lofly  Norman  tower,  erected  in  1156,  bj 
William  the  Bad,  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  which  desolated  the 
district  on  the  14th  Aug.  1851,  levelling 
to  the  ground  the  college,  the  military 
depdt,  several  churches,  and  163  houses 
in  Melfi,  including  the  bishop's  palace, 
a  fine  building.  In  this  terrible  catas- 
trophe more  than  1 000  persons  perished ; 
the  motion  lasted  about  60  seconds,  as- 
suming first  a  perpendicular  and  after- 
wards an  oscillating  direction.  The 
vineyards  near  Melfi  produce  a  wine 
which  has  a  great  local  reputation*  The 
rly.  will  proceed  from  near  Melfi.  to 
Foggia,  Sansevero,  and  Termoli  on  the 
Adriatic. 


I 


EXCtJRSION  TO  MONTE  VtTLTURE. 

Leaving  Melfi  by  the  Gate  of  the 
Fountains,  the  road  skirts  the  N.  side  oi 
the  mountain,  and,  winding  gradually 
round  it  to  the  S.,  leaves  the  Ofanto  ou 
the  rt.  The  scenery  which  it  commands 
during  the  ascent  is  extremely  beauti- 
ful. In  the  tufa  rock  of  the  mountain 
are  several  caverns,  which  have  served 
at  various  times  as  the  haunts  of 
banditti.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  moun- 
tain an  opening,  through  which  the 
small  rivulets  that  rise  in  the  interior 
find  an  outlet,  affords  a  passage  for  the 
path  leading  to  the  central  crater. 
After  traversing  the  forest  of  Monticchio 
we  ascend  in  a  N.  directioii  until  we 
reach  the  ancient  crater,  marked  by  a 
nearly  unbroken  circle  of  hills.  The^ 
inner  regions  are  clothed  with  magnifi- 
cent forests  of  oaks,  and  abound  in  large 
patches  of  rich  grazing-land.  Beyond 
the  centnll  basin  is  the  conical  pettk 
called /f  Pizzuto  di  Melfi,  ^367  ft.  (132^ 
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iiiutri.-s),  brmingthe  lugheat  point  of  the 
tiiountain,  WiUiiii  tlia  widest  crater  are 
IMQ  small  lakes.  On  the  borders  of  tlie 
Bmallesl,  or  upper  onf,  121  ft.  deep, 
are  the  CapnohiD  convent  of  S.  Mic/iele 
and  tbe  ruina  of  »  ch,  dedicated  to  S. 
llano.  TbiB  Kene,  on  approaching  it 
from  the  darli  recesEcs  of  the  foreat,  is 
one  of  singular  beautj.  The  forests  of 
Ml.  Vultnre  abound  in  wild  boar. 

Moate  Vulture  is  interesting  to  the 
classioal  traveller  on  aceoont  of  the 
influence  assigned  to  it  in  prodndng 
Che  defeat  of  the  Itoman  armj'  at  CannK 
30  m.  off  (it  is  said  that  the  wind  blew 
down  from  the  moantain  with  so  much 
violence,  and  raised  such  cioads  of  dust 
from  the  plain,  that  the  troopi  were 
overpowered  bj  it) ;  and  as  the  seme  of 
an  adventure  of  the  infknt  Horace: — 
In  Appula 


Lndof 


ID  palumbefl 


Uttn 


Pingne  tennit  hnmltta  ¥t 


ivipcrli 


LenniqiH  collsUilaa  mf[(o< 

Hod.  Od.  III.  iv.  t. 
Thebsseofthegroupof  Monte  Vul- 
ture has  a  diameter  varying  from 
2U  to  30  m.,  rising  out  of  the  secondalr 
creULceous  macieDO  formalioD,  whiiji 
Euriounds  it  on  alludes.  Upon  VarioOB 
jiiirtsol'ils  fiurfaw  no  ]c^i  thau  12  caneb 
of  ernption  can  be  traced.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  any  extensive  lava-slreiun 
ill  auy  part  of  it,  and  this,  coupled  with 
tlie  bodsoftraver&iewhicli  rest  npoQ  the 
-\'olcauiG  formation  ici  different  places,  on 
vae  of  wiiich  Au^lla  is  built,  proves  the 
gveat  antiquity  of  tlm  volcano.  At  pre- 
sent the  only  evidences  of  volcanic  action 
are  the  earthquakes  which  desolate  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  emlK^ion 
iiC  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  lake. 
The  lava  of  Mootc  Vulture  is  go  com- 
jiact  as  to  resemble  basalt. 

From  Helfi  ft  nnd  of  sboot  10  m, 

Vekosa  (9000  Inlutb.),  the  aest  of  a 
bishop,  situated  Mnona  vineyards  and 
olive  groves,  upon  a  hill,  at  tiw  *—■  -' 


nhich  flows  the  KuMaro.arivnlel,  Bup- 
[>o;^('d  to  have  been  the  Vanaus,  alluded 
10  by  Horace  as  the/KiNHrafiifePaiiNua, 
O4l.iii._80,ll.  Few  cities  of  Italy  have 
given  rite  to  so  much  antiqnaiian  re- 
He  nrch  and  controversy  a«  VeiiosA. 
Tlie  observadont  of  Bishop  Lupoli  and 
Cimoglia  occnpy  two  4to.  vols.,  and 
surcceding  topogi^pheri  have  entered 
must  minnlelf  into  the  origin  and  hi>- 
lory  of  the  city. 

I  emtio,  eitnated  on   the  frontier  of 
Apulia  and  Lucania— 

Lnonin,  on  Apjnilaa.  nDcepa : 


WHS  an  important  Roman  colony  beflire 
Ihe  war  with  ^rrhus,  and  received  the 
tbnnk*  of  the  Senate  for  the  protection 
it  uffbrded  to  the  Consul  Varro  Teren- 
(ius  after  the  batUe  of  Cbcoee  (b.c.  21  fi). 
H<irace  was  bom  here  a.c.  69,  during 
the  cdnsnlate  of  I..  MatililiB  Torqnatng 
Olid  L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

O  uta  mtCTio  Coaiule  Manlio. 

Hoe.  (Id.  in.  ii[. 

In  one  of  the  streets  of  the  city  stands 
a  column  sumtoiuited  by  a  bust  of  the 
pott,  dressed  in  a  clerioal  habi^  like 
ihat  of  Ovid  at  Soimona,  and  evidently 
ri'lijrable  to  (he  same  period. 

The  massive  ruins  of  the  Castle,  close 
to  the  prindpal  gateway  of  the  city, 
give  a  very  picturesque  character  to  the 
quarter  in  which  it  ii  situated.  It 
was  erected  in  the  15th  cent,  by  Pirro 
del  Balio,  Prince  of  Altamura  and 
Venoja,  bat  never  eomjileled.  His 
name  and  armorial  bearings  are  on 
a  (imrble  slab  above  one  of  the  bridges 
over  the  moat.  A  winding  atiur  leads 
to  the  dungeons  nnder  ground,  the  walls 
of  which  are  rtill  covered  with  inscrip- 
ticins  by  prisoners  in  the  tfith  oeul. 
The  caatle  b  tolwablj  well-preeerved. 

The  iMMt  interesting  bnilding  in 
Vennia  it  the  Abbev  of  Ihi  Bel*  Tri- 
niii/,  Enindid  by  Bobert  OtiiscaTd,  and 
consecrated  in  1058  by  Nicholas  II, 
Previous  to  this  period  a  church  existed 
oil  tha  spot,  which  had  been  erected  in 
94-2  un  the  site  irf  a  Temple  of  Ugmtn, 
by  Oiiulfus,  Prince  of  Salerno. 

Tlie  adjoiuinfl  eh.  of  La  Triniti  is  a 


I 
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door  of  which  is  guarded  by  two  stone 
lions;  in  the  small  vestibule  stands 
a  column,  which,  according  to  the  local 
popular  superstition,  has  the  power 
of  binding  as  friends  for  life  those  who 
hand  in  hand  go  round  it.  The  in- 
terior, injured  by  neglect  and  restora- 
tions, contains  the  Tombs  of  Robert 
GuiscABD  and  of  his  first  wife,  Abe- 
RARDA,  the  mother  of  Bohemond,  di- 
vorced from  Guiscard  on  the  ground 
of  consanguinity.  The  former,  a  plain 
marble  sarcophagus  in  a  niche  in  the 
wall,  contains  the  bones  of  Guiscard 
and  of  his  brothers,  William  Bras-de- 
fer, Drogo,  who  was  murdered  there  on 
the  feast  of  St.  Lawrence  in  1051,  and 
Humphrey,  who  succeeded  him.  On 
the  opposite  side  a  similar  sarcophagus 
contains  the  body  of  Aberarda,  with  the 
same  inscription  as  that  observed  on 
the  tomb  of  Bohemond  at  Cauosa,  p. 
377.  On  a  pillar  in  the  1.  aisle  there  is 
an  early  fresco  of  Nicholas  II.,  with  the 
inscription.  Papa  Nicholaus  hoc  sacrum 
iemplum  consecravit  ML  VIII, 

Near  here  the  Benedictines  com- 
menced in  the  13th  cent,  a  much  larger 
church,  which  remained  unfinished 
when  the  Abbey  was  given  to  the 
military  Knights  of  St.  John  by 
Boniface  VIII.  The  building  is  of 
large  square  blocks,  taken  from  the 
Roman  amphitheatre,  and  contains 
many  ancient  columns;  but  it  is  now 
turned  into  a  vineyard  and  overgrown 
with  vegetation. 

In  851  Venosa  was  taken  and  nearly 
ruined  by  the  Saracens,  who  held  it 
till  866,  when  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Emperor  Louis  II.  In  1133 
Roger  took  and  destroyed  it,  and 
according  to  a  contemporary  chro- 
nicler,— viros  quoque  et  mulieres,  par- 
vulosque  vario  mortis  genere  necavit, 
quosaam  vero  eorum  comhuri  fecit.  The 
city  suffered  greatly  from  the  earth- 
quake of  1851 ;  many  houses  and  most 
of  the  public  buildings  were  thrown 
down,  or  seriously  injured. 

Some  interest  had  been  created  by  the 

discovery  at  Venosa,  in  Sept.  1853,  of 

Jewish  catacombs.  The  entrance  to  them 

is  f  m.  from  the  town  on  the  road  that 

descends  to  the  Fiumara.    They  are 

excavated  id  the  soft  limestone  at  a 


little  depth  under  the  Piano  della  Mad- 
dalena,  and  have  several  corridors,  the 
largest  of  which,  the  central  one,  is 
nearly  7  ft.  high,  and  as  many  wide; 
it  has  cells  of  various  sizes  on  the  sides ; 
and  as  far  as  it  has  been  cleared,  is 
nearly  400  ft.  long.  In  the  walls  of  these 
sepulchral  chambers,  as  well  as  in  those 
and  the  pavement  of  the  corridors,  are 
numerous  loculi  or  niches  of  different 
sizes.  The  niches  are  closed  with  large 
flat  bricks,  or  tiles,  joined  with  cement, 
upon  some  of  which  are  either  roughly 
painted  or  scratched  inscriptions  in 
Hebrew,  Latin,  or  Greek.  24  of  these 
inscriptions  are  in  Hebrew ;  they  have 
the  seven-branched  candlestick  and  a 
pigeon  with  an  olive-branch  to  show 
that  the  buried  were  Jews,  whilst  4 
Hebrew  inscriptions  iu  the  Cathedral 
at  Venosa  having  a  cross  are  supposed 
to  indicate  that  the  dead  had  become 
Christians.  The  Latin  and  Greek  in- 
scriptions are  misspelt,  but  the  Hebrew 
ones  are  more  correct;  they  generally 
consist  of  a  prayer  for  the  repose  of  the 
dead.  The  arrangement  of  these  cata- 
combs proves  that  they  were  excavated 
for  a  necropolis.  The  Neapolitan  anti- 
quaries differ  with  regard  to  their  date ; 
some  extend  their  use  from  the  4th 
to  the  9th  cent.,  whilst  others  limit  it 
to  the  7th  and  8th.  The  inscriptions 
being  in  Hebrew,  a  language  scarcely 
spoken  by  the  Jews  in  Western  Eu- 
rope before  the  10th  centy.,  it  is  now 
generally  considered  they  belonged  to 
a  Hebrew  colony  settled  in  these  parts 
about  the  12th  centy.  At  Lavello  there 
were  also  found  some  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tions in  the  last  cent;  other  Hebrew 
cemeteries  were  discovered  in  1854  at 
Oria  (Rte.  148).  The  existence  of  Jews 
in  Apulia  and  Calabria  in  the  4th  cent, 
is  mentioned  in  contemporary  records, 
and  especially  in  a  decree  of  the 
Emperor  Honorius  of  the  year  398: 
Vacillare  per  Aptdiam  et  Calabriam 
plurimos  ordines  dvitatum  comperimus, 
quia  Judaica:  superstitionis  sunt, — Cod. 
Theod.  xii.  1,  158. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Venosa  are 
several  places  interesting  to  the  tra- 
veller from  being  mentioned  by  Horace. 
In  the  ode  on  the  Mons  Vultur,  already 
qviotAid,  Vlbj^Vy^^  alludes  to  Acherontxa^ 
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Bantiay  and  Ferentum,  The  first  is 
Acerenza,  built  like  a  nest,  as  described 
by  Horace,  celscB  nidum  Acherontice,  on 
a  steep  hill,  18  m.  S.E.  of  Venosa.  Be- 
tween these  towns  is  Forenzoy  near  the 
site  of  FeretUum,  which,  from  Horace's 
designation,  arvum  pingue  humilis  Fe- 
renti,  is  supposed  to  have  stood  in  the 
plain  2  m.  nearer  Venosa.  The  name 
of  Bantia  is  preserved  in  the  Ahadia 
de*  Banziy  near  Genzano,  S.  of  the 
Bosco  delV  Ahadia,  the  Saltus  Bantini 
of  the  poet.  Bantia  was  a  Municipium 
under  the  Empire,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Tabula  Bantina,  a  bronze  tablet  dis- 
covered in  1790  near  Oppido,  and  con- 
taining a  Plebis-scitum,  written  both 
in  Latin  and  Oscan. — Palazzo,  7  m.  E. 
of  Venosa  on  the  rt.  of  the  road  to 
Spinazzola,  is  the  site  which  Chaupy 
assigns  to  the  Fountain  of  Bandusia,  on 
the  strength  of  ecclesiastical  records 
which  prove  that  a  copious  spring  near 
Palazzo,  now  called  Fontana  Grande, 
was  known  in  the  12th  cent,  as  the 
Fans  Bandusinus,  and  that  there  was  a 
ch.  dedicated  to  S.  Gervasius  and  S. 
Protasius,  in  Bandusino  fonie  apud  Ve- 
niisiam.  Yet  the  Roman  antiquaries, 
apparently  upon  grounds  equally  strong, 
identify  it  with  two  springs  in  the 
valley  of  Licenza,  near  the  site  of  the 
Sabine  Farm  of  the  poet  and  Monte 
above  Tivoli: 

0  Foils  Bandaste,  splendidior  vitro, 
Dulci  digne  mero,  non  sine  floribus, 
Cras  donaberis  hsdo, 
Cui  frons  turgida  cornibus 
Primis,  et  Venerem  et  prselia  destinat 
Frustra.  Hor.  Od,  iii.  xui. 

The  wooded  hills  between  Venosa  and 
the  site  of  Bantia,  where  several  tribu- 
taries of  the  Bradano  rise,  were  the 
scene  of  the  death  of  Marcellus,  the 
conqueror  of  Syracuse,  and  the  first 
Koman  general  who  checked  the  vic- 
torious progress  of  Hannibal  in  Italy. 
He  separated  himself  from  his  camp 
hereabouts,  and  fell  into  an  ambuscade, 
B.C.  208. 

6  m.  N.  of  Venosa  is  Lavello,  on  the 
high  road  from  Melfi  to  Canosa  (3000 
Inhab.),  near  the  Ofanto,  where  the 
Suabian  king  Conrad,  the  father  of  the 
unfortunate  Conradin,  died  in  1254, 
at  the  age  of  26. 


ROUTE  152. 

NAPLES  TO  POTENZA. 

Naples  to  Eboli.— Rly.  Posts 

Eboli  to  Auletta 3 

Auletta  to  Potenza 3 
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Rly.  open  as  far  as  Eboli ;  to  be  con- 
tinued by  Potenza  and  Tricarico  to 
Taranto. 

The  first  part  of  this  route,  as  far  as 
Auletta,  is  described  at  p.  403  (Rte. 
155).  There  is  a  Government  diligence 
between  Eboli  and  Potenza. 

The  carriage-road  branches  off  on 
the  1.  from  the  high  road  to  Calabria 
at  the  62nd  m.,  before  reaching  Auletta, 
and  crosses  the  Landro,  a  small  tribu- 
tary of  the  Sele.  The  country  between 
Auletta  and  Vietri  is  extremely  pictu- 
resque, passing  through  a  succession  of 
wide  valleys  and  narrow  gorges,  witii 
villages  and  castles  on  many  of  the 
pointed  peaks. 

9  m.  Vietri  (3500  Inhab.),  supposed 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  Campi  Veteres, 
where  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  treache- 
rously murdered  by  the  Lucanians. 
From  Vietri  the  road  reaches  the  Marmo, 
which  is  crossed  over  a_  large  bridge, 
from  which  a  road  of  2  m.  leads  to 
Picemo  on  the  1.  (4800  Inhab.),  almost 
levelled  to  the  ground  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1857.  From  me  river  the 
road,  by  a  long  ascent,  crosses  the  ridge 
of  Monte  Fot,  whence,  by  a  gentic 
descent,  it  brings  us  to 

3  m.  Potenza  (12,000  Inhab.^— Inn: 
Za  Posta,  very  indifferent),  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Basilicata,  and  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  situated  on  the  crest  of 
a  hill  surrounded  by  the  great  chain  of 
the  Apennines.  The  Basente,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  mountains  near 
Vignola,  4  m.  distant,  flows  beneath 
the  city.  Potenza,  in  the  middle  ages, 
was  a  place  of  considerable  importance ; 
it  was  destroyed  by  Frederick  II.,  and 
by  Charles  of  Ai^jou  in  revenge  for  its 
allegiance  to  Conradin.  The  ancient 
Potentia   was    in   a   i^\%.vo.  \s?^«pw  "^aa 
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modern  town,  at  a  place  called  Murata. 
Potenza  suflfered  very  severely  from 
the  earthquake  of  Dec.  16,  1857. 

From  Potenza  there  is  a  hilly  road  to 
Melfi  through  Avigliano  ( 1 3,000  Inhab.), 
11  m.,  and  ^<tf//a,  "where  it  falls  into 
Rte.  151. 

Another  road  of.  20  m.  leads  through 
PietragaUa  (from  which  a  road  of  10 
m.  on  rt.  to  Oppido)  to  Acerenza  (4000 
Inhab.), placed  on  a  lofty  hill,  an  archie- 
piscopsd  see  jointly  with  Matera.  It 
occupied  the  site  and  retains  the  name 
of  AcherontiUf  alluded  to  by  Horace  in  a 
passage  already  quoted.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  Totila,  and  made  a  stronghold 
of  the  Goths  in  the  wars  against  the 
Greeks.  From  Acerenza  a  via  naturale 
of  18  m.  leads  to  SpinazzoUtf  and  a  fair 
road  of  15  m.  through  Forenza  {5000 
Inhab.)  to  Venosa»  The  post  distances 
from  Potenza  are  5J  to  Matera  and  3 
to  Melfi. 

[Before  reaching  Potenza  from  Vietri 
a  bridle-path  branches  off  on  the  right, 
through  TitOf  Pietrafesa,  Brienza,  to 
Marsico  Ntiovo^  a  district  which  suffered 
gteatly  from  the  last  earthquake  of  Dec. 
1857.  From  Marsico  Nuovo  a  via 
naturale  will  bring  the  traveller  to 
ViggianOf  Tramuma,  Saponarttf  near 
the  sources  of  the  Agri,  which  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  and  Monte- 
murrOf  which  appear  to  have  been  the 
centre  of  that  frightful  calamity,  Sa- 
ponara  and  Montemurro  in  particular, 
which  were  totally  destroyed.  From 
Tramutola  a  bridle-path  over  the  Piano 
di  Muotno,  \^here  there  is  a  small  lake, 
leads  into  the  valley  of  the  Galore,  and 
to  Montesano;  north  of  which  is  Padula, 
which  was  nearly  levelled  to  the  ground 
by  the  sanife  earthquake.    See  p*  404.] 
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A  new  line  of  road,  nearly  com- 
pleted,  leads  fttm  Potenza  through 
I'iet^a^alla  afud  Oppido  to  MontepeloBO  •, 


\ 


and  a  mule-path  from  Vaglio,  on  the 
high  road  to  Taranto,  to  Tohd  whende, 
crossing  the  Monte  Pazzano,  it  follows 
the  course  of  the  Bradano  till  it  turns 
eastward  to 

25  m.  Montepeloso  (5000  Inhab^)^ 
placed  on  a  hill  and  surrounded  i^ith 
walls.  It  offered  a  strong  resistance  to 
Roger  in  1133,  hj  whom  it  was  burnt 
and  most  of  the  mhabitants  niassacrc^ 
The  path  crosses  the  Gassoni  and  pro- 
ceeds to 

8  m.  Gravina  (12,000  Inhab.),  an  epis* 
copal  city  occupying  the  site  of  ancient 
Plera,one  of  the  stations  on  the  TarentiUe 
branch  of  the  Via  Appia*  It  is  situated 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  a  hill  in  the  great 
valley  which  here  extends  from  the 
Apennines  to  the  chain  of  lower  hills 
called  the  Murgie.  The  country  around 
the  city  is  reputed  for  its  pasturaffe  and 
for  its  breed  of  horses.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  towerSi  and  is 
a  dirty  place,  although  there  are  mbny 
fountains.  The  lower  classes  live  in 
caverns  excavated  in  'the  tufe  roCk. 
Its  ancient  castle  was  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Orsini  family,  dukes  of 
Gravina,  during  the  middle  ages.  The 
fair  of  Gravina,  which  takes  place  on 
the  20th  of  April,  is  one  of  me  most 
famous  in  the  kingdom.  The  basin 
of  tufa  rock  in  which  Gravina  is  situ- 
ated is  highly  charged  with  nitre,  which 
is  collected  and  purified  in  the  town. 
Between  Gravina  and  Altamura  are 
some  remains  of  the  Vta  Appia,  A 
via  naturale  of  12  m.  leads  ivimL  Gra- 
vina to  Matera. 

From  Gravina  to  Bari  the  road  is 
good,  but  there  are  no  post  horses. 

6  m.  Altamuba  (15,000  Inhab.),  the 
chief  town  of  a  district,  is  situated  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  great  pastoral^laiM 
locally  known  under  the  names  oiMfti" 
tine  and  Lame,  It  was  rebuilt  by  Fre- 
derick II.,  who  erected  its  fine  catb^ 
dral  in  1232,  and  the  walls  by  wbicli  H 
was  formerly  surrounded,  and  <m  whicb 
Pipino,  Conte  di  Minervino,  Was  hung 
in  the  1 4th  centy.  Giovanni  AntOAiO 
Orsini,  last  Prince  of  Taranto,  imi  of 
Raimondello   Orsini   by  Marie  d'Etf 

fhien,  who  became  the  third  wifi9  of 
king  Ladislaus,  died  in  the  Castle  of 
Mtamxxxa,  t^«v .  \^,  \463,  with  suspi- 
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cion  of  having  befen  strangled  by  his 
own  servants)  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
nephew  and  heir  Ferdinand  I.  of  Ara- 
gon.  Altamura  is  the  birthplace  of 
Mercadante,  the  composer.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  are  some 
Koman  i*uins»  which  probably  mark  the 
site  of  Sub  Lupatiot  one  of  the  stations 
of  the  Appian  Way.  A  Tery  fair  cross 
road  of  about  16  m.,  passing  through 
Santeramo,  leads  from  Altamura  to 
Gioia,  on  the  rly.  between  Barl  and 
Taranto, 

The  road  now  skirts  the  base  of  the 
Murgie  di  Gravina  e  d*AUafnutaf  and 
proceeds  through  ThHto  to 

14  m.  Gfumoi  on  the  rly.  from  Taranto 
to  Bari  (4000  Inhab.),  occupying  the 
site  and  retaining  the  name  of  Grumum^ 
a  city  of  the  Peucetians,  of  which  re- 
mains have  been  found. 

3  ni.  Bitetto  rsOOO  Inhab.),  at  the  W. 
extremity  of  the  plain  of  Bari,  sur- 
rounded by  plantations  of  almond'trees 
and  olives.  Tbe  portal  of  the  Duomo^ 
founded  m  1335,  has  some  rude  bas- 
reliefs. 

7  Bari,  Rte»  148. 
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POTENZA  TO  TARANTO. 

A  new  road  from  Potenza  to  Palag^ 
giano,  but  as  yet  it  is  only  partially 
opened ;  and  rly.  projected,  which  will 
follow  the  same  line  as  far  as  the  ooast 
on  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  where  it  will 
join  that  from  Taranto  to  Cosenza  and 
Ilegffio,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Bradano.  On  leaving  Potenza  the  road 
is  carried  across  mountains  to 

24  m.  JHcarico  (6000  Inhab.\  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  situated  on  a  hill  be- 
tween the  Basente  and  the  Bradano. 
From  Tricarico  the  road  passes  through 
the  towns  of  Grottole  (12  m.),  Mig* 


lionico  (6),  beyond  which  it  crosses  the 
Bradano  river  at  Ponte  S.  GiuUano,  as- 
cending gradually  to 

5i  posts  or  37  m.  from  Potenza,  Matera 
(13,300  Inhab.),  the  chief  town  of  a  dis- 
trict, and  an  archiepiscopal  see  in  con- 
junction with  Acerenza.  It  is  situated  in 
the  deep  valley  of  one  of  the  affluents  to 
the  Bradano,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
rich  pastoral  country.  The  Corinthian 
granite  pillars  of  the  cathedral  are 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  from 
Metapontum.  Its  Latin  name,  Mateola^ 
and  tbe  tower  near  the  town  walls, 
known  as  the  Torre  Metellot  have  been 
regarded  as  indications  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  town  by  Cacilitis  3felellu» 
after  the  termination  of  the  Social  War. 
Matera  maintains  a  considerable  com- 
merce in  the  nitre  with  which  the  strata 
abound.  The  valley  in  which  the  city 
is  placed  is  300  ft.  in  depth,  and  ito 
sides  are  full  of  caverns  which  form 
the  habitations  of  the  lower  classes. 
Many  of  them  bear  evidence  of  great 
antiquity.  The  ch.  of  Sla»  Maria 
d^Idria  is  cut  in  an  insulated  rock 
which  rises  in  the  midst  of  this  valley. 
Matera  is  a  dirty  town,  and  its  lower 
classes  are  said  to  be  the  least  civilised 
of  the  whole  province  of  Basillcata. 
From  Matera  a  via  mttirale  over  the 
plain,  leaving  on  the  rt.  Ginosa  (4000 
Inhab.),  the  ancient  GenuUum^  leads  to 

20  m.  Castellaneta  (.5000  Inhab.),  an 
episcopal  town,  which  appears  to  mark 
the  site  of  Canales,  mentioned  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  as  a  station  on  the 
Tarentine  branch  of  the  Via  Appia^ 
In  its  neighbourhood  are  remains  of 
several  Greek  towns,  among  Which 
have  been  discovered  tombs  cmitainlng 
vases  and  rhytond  ot  beautiful  work- 
manship and  form.  From  Castellaneta 
the  road  proceeds  to 

G  tn.  Falaggiatio,  whence  a  branch  road 
brings  us  to 

2  Hi.  MaiMfra,  where  we  ihll  into 
the  high  road  from  Bari,  on  the  Adria- 
tic Rly.,  to 

0  m.  TarAKTO  (Rte.  148). 
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ROUTE  165. 

NAPLES  TO  REGGIO. 

Naples  to  Torre  dell*  Annunziata .    .  KiL  21 1  y 
Torre  deir  Annunzlata  to  Nocera .    .    .    15!*^ 

Nocera  to'.Salemo ^4 1 '5' 

Salerno  to  Eboli 30j  * 

Eboll  to  Duchessa Posts  1^ 

[An    extra   horse    for  every  pair  both 
ways.] 

Duchessa  to  Auletta li 

[An  extra  horse  for  every  pair  from  Au- 
letta to  Duchessa.] 

Auletta  to  Sala li 

[An  extra  horse  for  every  i>alr.] 

Sala  to  Casalnuovo li 

Casalnuovo  to  Ijagonegro 1 1 

[An  extra  horse  for  every  pair.] 

jt^gonegro  to  Lauria li 

Lauria  to  Castelluccio 1 

Castelluccio  to  Rotonda 1 

[An  extra  horse  as  far  as  the  Piano  del 
Galdo.] 

Rotonda  to  Campotenese 1 

Campotenese  to  Castrovillarl 1 

Castrovillarl  to  Cammarata 1 

[An  extra  horse  as  far  as  La  Dirupata.] 

Cammarata  to  Tarsia 1 

Tarsia  to  Posturara 1 

Posturara  to  Cosenza li 

Cosenza  to  Rogliano li 

Rogliano  to  Carpenzano 1 

Carpenzano  to  Coraci 1 

Ck>raci  to  Arena  Bianca li 

Arena  Bianca  to  Tlriolo 1^ 

Tiriolo  to  del  Giudice ij 

Del  Giudice  to  ApostoUtc l| 

Apostolite  to  Monteleone l\ 

Monteleone  to  Mileto 1 

Mileto  to  Rosamo 1 

Rosamo  to  Palmi l\ 

Palmi  to  Bagnara l| 

Bagnara  to  Villa  S.  Giovanni l| 

[An  extra  horse  as  far  as  the  Piano  delta 

Corona.] 

Villa  S.  Giovaimi  to  Reggio 1 

41* 


Inns  on  the  road. — It  is  almost  impos- 
sible, in  the  lines  of  road  which  are 
seldom  visited  by  travellers,  to  describe 
the  inns  with  any  certainty  that  they 
will  be  found,  from  year  to  year,  con- 
ducted by  the  same  proprietors  or  even 
under  the  same  names:  those  in  the 
principal  towns  are  all  which  we  can 
venture  to  give* 


No  post-road  in  Italy  is  so  little  fre- 
quented or  abounds  in  such  magnificent 
scenery  as  the  high  road  into  Calabria, 
yet  few  travellers  go  further  S.  .than 
PsBStum.  The  absence  of  good  inns 
has  hitherto  been  a  sufficient  cause, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  slowness  of  vet- 
turino  travelling,  and  the  facilities  of 
proceeding  along  the  coast  by  steamer. 
In  former  years  a  still  more  serious 
difficulty  existed,  in  the  lawless  state  , 
of  all  the  southern  provinces  and  the 
consequent  frequency  of  brigands. 
The  high  post-road  is  well  guarded, 
and  the  traveller  who  can  submit  to 
the  customs  of  the  country,  and  has 
learned  to  put  up  with  Italian  inns 
such  as  they  are  found  elsewhere  out  of 
the  beaten  track,  will  find  that  a  journey 
into  Calabria  compensates  for  any  in- 
conveniences he  may  incur.  The  three 
provinces  are  rich  in  natural  beauty. 
The  mountains  are  clothed  witii  forests, 
while  the  fertile  valleys,  the  broken 
coasts,  and  the  sites  rich  in  clasdcal 
associations,  afford  a  combination  of 
beautiful  and  interesting  scenes  not  sur- 
passed in  any  part  of  Europe. 

The  malle-poste  (vettura  corrierd) 
leaves  Salerno  or  Eboli  for  Lagonegro 
daily,  corresponding  with  the  diflTerent 
towns  of  Calabria.  The  vetturini  take 
10  days  to  perform  the  journey,  and 
charge  from  80  to  100  francs  for  a  place 
in  the  interior  of  the  carriage.  They 
usually};  follow  a  road  in  some  parts 
different  from  that  travelled  by  the 
courier;  we  have  therefore,  in  the  follow- 
ing route,  in  which  the  posts  are  given 
according  to  the  latest  government  regnr 
lations,  endeavoured  to  describe  the 
country  so  as  to  include  all  posuUe 
changes. 

The  railway  to  Eboli  has  already 
been  described  in  the  excursions  from 
Naples. 

On  leaving  Salerno  the  line,  after 
skirting  the  shore  for  3  m.,  proceeds 
along  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
on  which  the  picturesque  villages  of 
Puglianoj  Montecorvino,  and  others  are 
scattered.  Crossing  several  streams,  we 
pass  near  Vicenza,  a  group  of  houses 
occupying  the  site  of  Picentia,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  Picentini,  before 
\  T^achiug  Battipaglioj  a  village  on  the 
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Tusciano,  12  m.  from  Salerno,  where 
the  road  to  Peestum  branches  off  on 
the  rt.  On  the  hills  N.  of  Battipaglia 
is  Olevano  (3000  luhab.),  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  Tillages  on  this  side  of 
the  Apennines. 

Eboli  Stat,,  30  kil.  from  Salerno  (7200 
Inhab. — Inn,  Locanda  Ncbile,  fair), 
situated  at  a  considerable  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  plains.  The 
climate  is  uniformly  mild,  but  during 
the  summer  the  town  becomes  un- 
healthy, in  consequence  of  the  ma- 
laria which  ascends  from  the  subjacent 
plain  of  the  Sele.  The  town  commands 
a  fine  view  over  the  sea,  the  magnifi- 
cent forest  of  Persanoi  the  towns  on  the 
slopes  of  Monte  Alburno,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Silarus.  There  is  a  curious 
painting,  by  a  certain  Boberto  di  Ode- 
rucoy  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Francesco  di 
Assisi  here. 

3|  m.  from  Eboli  the  Sele  is  crossed. 
The  road  leaves  on  the  rt.  Postiglione 
(3000  Inhab.),  situated  on  the  N.  side 
of  Monte  Alburno,  and  commands  during 
the  ascent  a  fine  view  over  the  plains 
of  Psestum  and  the  sea. 

1^  Dvchesstty  a  post  station.  Zo 
Scorzo,  a  short  distance  beyond  it,  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  is  one  of 
the  resting-places  of  the  vetturini  on 
the  second  day*8  journey  from  Naples. 
It  has  a  tolerable  inn.  The  villages 
of  Castelluccio,  Galdo,  and  Sicignano 
are  seen  among  the  heights  of  Al- 
burno. This  mountain,  the  Albumus 
of  Virgil,  which  forms  the  most  striking 
object  in  the  landscape  from  Psestum, 
separates  the  open  plain  between  Lo 
Scorzo  and  Auletta  from  the  sea :  it  is 
often  called  the  Monte  di  Postiglione  or 
di  Sicignano,  from  the  nearest  villages. 
The  scenery  of  its  dark  forests  and  deep 
ravines  is  magnificent.  Its  lower  slopes 
are  clothed  with  extensive  woods  of  oak 
and  beech,  interspersed  with  ilex. 

Est  lucos  Silori  circa,  ilicibusque  virentem 
riurimus  Alburnum  volltans,  cui  nonien  asilo 
Komanum  est,  oestron  Grail  vertgre  vocantes ; 
Asper,  acerba  sonana ;  quo  totA  extenita  sylvis 
Diffugiunt  armenta,  furit  mugltibus  ather 
Concussus,  sylveque,  et  slcci  ripa  Tanagri. 

Geoj'g.  m.  146. 

The  road  descends  into  the  valley 
of  the  Tanagro,  called  also  Negro,  the 


ancient  Tanager,  which  rushes  along 
its  rocky  bed,  forming  small  cataracts 
in  its  course.  The  river  is  crossed  be- 
fore reaching 

IJ  Aidetta  (3000  Inhab.),  situated 
on  an  elevation  above  the  Negro,  amidst 
a  grove  of  olive-trees  and  vineyards. 
It  was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  and 
withstood  a  siege  by  Charles  V.  from 
tlie  4th  to  the  24th  of  July,  1 535.  Here 
the  road  to  Potenza  branches  off  on  the 
1.  (Rte.  152),  on  which  there  is  a  public 
conveyance  in  correspondence  with 
the  vettura  corriera  and  the  diligence 
from  Naples.  Here  the  traveller  may 
witness  the  first  distressing  effects  of  the 
earthquake  of  1857,  the  ch.  and  most  of 
the  houses  in  the  place  being  in  ruins. 

A  short  distance  beyond  Auletta  is 
Pertosa,  also  half  ruined  by  the  late 
earthquake.  Below  this  place  is  a 
large  cavern  dedicated  to  San  Mi- 
chele,  from  which  the  Negro  rushes 
into  the  ravine,  after  a  subterranean 
course  of  2  m.  from  La  Folia,  Be- 
yond Pertosa  we  cross  a  fine  bridge 
of  7  arches,  called  Ponte  di  Campes- 
trino^  spanning  a  ravine  of  immense 
depth,  through  which  flows  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Negro ;  it  then  ascends 
the  mountain  by  well-constructed  zig- 
zags. A  few  m.  beyond  the  summit,  from 
which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  sub- 
jacent valley  to  the  S.,  the  road  de- 
scends into  the  Vallo  di  Diano,  leaving 
on  the  rt,  beautifully  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  valley.  La  Polla,  with 
7000  Inhab., which  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  of  Dec.  1857.  At  the 
base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is 
built,  the  Cedore,  which  here  assumes 
the  character  of  a  considerable  stream, 
suddenly  disappears,  and  pursues  its  sub- 
terranean course  as  far  as  Pertosa.  This 
fact  is  recorded  by  Pliny,  who  describes 
the  stream  as  being  in  campo  Atinati, 
from  a  small  town  m  the  valley. 

The  Vol  di  Diano  is  locally  cele- 
brated for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  It 
is  20  m.  long  and  4  broad.  The  Negro, 
here  called  the  Colore,  flows  through 
it,  and  tends,  with  the  number  of  arti- 
ficial pools  formed  b^  the  natives  for 
the  purpose  of  steeping  their  flax,  to 
produce  the  malaria  with  which  many 
parts  of  the  valley  are  afflicted^    Qa 
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the  hills  on  either  eide 
villageg.  Tlie  ro£id  coiilinueE  to  bb- 
cend  the  Tallef,  leaving  upon  aii  emi- 
nence on  the  I.  Ateiia,  (he  aucient  Atiaa, 
acitf  of  LucBDta;  (here  ate  atill  extec- 
live  remaiug  of  its  walls  and  towers, 
Bod  of  au  amphitheati'e.     The  earth- 

Sutike  has  nearly  levelled  Ihia  town  to 
le  ground,  at  n-ell  as  the  villages  La 
Polta,  S.  Ketro,  and  S.  Artenio,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley. 

\\  Sola  (7700  Inhab.),  supposed  to 
ttand  near  Che  site  of  MarcUiana,  a  sta- 
tion nu  the  Via  Popilia  in  Lucania. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  on  one  of  the 
mountains  on  Uie  1.  side  of  ihe  valley, 
but  subject  to  malaria.  Nearly  opposite, 
occupying  the  isolated  hill  above  the 
W.  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  ci-ossed 
\ij  a  Botnan  bridge,  called  i'onle  di 
SiBa.KDiano  (70U0  Inhal>.),  the  Te- 
giaaani  of  the  Lncani,  vhich  t(ive«  its 
name  to  the  valley.  In  1497  Diano 
withstood  a  siege  under  Antonio  San- 
Eeverino,  Prince  of  Salerno,  against 
Frederick  of  Aragon,  who  could  only 
take  it  by  granting  favourable  terms. 
3  ni.  further  (he  mad  leaves  on  Che  1.  Fa- 
dnia  (10,000  Inhab.),  the  ani^eut  Coasi- 
liaum,  the  site  of  which  is  supposed  to 
be  marked  by  some  raiua  on  the  hill 
above  the  town.  Below  it  are  the 
ruins  of  the  once  famous  Carthusiaa 
monastery  La  Certma  di  S.  Lotemo, 
mined  by  the  French  during  their  oc- 
cupation of  Calabria,  but  almost  dov 
uninhabitable  from  the  effects  of  die 
late  earthquake.  It  Is  a  fine  and  et- 
teusive   building,  but  so  despoiled  of 
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1  of  the  traveller. 
From  Pftdula  a  path  of  12  m.,  skirling 
the  Monte  S.  Elia,  proceeds  thrdugh 
the  valley  of  the  Agrt  to  Montemnrro 
and  Soponora  (5000  Inhab.),  situated  on 
a  hill,  below  which,  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
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theatre  and  some  fragments  of  reticu- 
lated masonry  mark  the  site  of  Gru- 
mtntum,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of 
Lucania.  MonUiaxo  and  the  adjacent 
Capuchin  convent  are  passed  halfway 
between  Pednla  and  the  post  station  of 
CasalnuoTo,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
reUej',  which  coutraccs  considerablj' 
Jietvaboau. 


[It  was  aluug  the  district  through 
which  we  have  passed,  between  La  Du- 
chessa  and  Casalunovi),  and  espeoiallj 
along  the  rajgc  of  hills  bDrdering  tha 
Valdi  Diano  on  the  E.,  and  separating 
it  from  the  plains  of  the  Basilicata,  thai 
the  effects  of  the  severe  earthquake  of 
Dec  16,  le^7,  were  most  severely  felt; 
the  limits  as  regards  its  greatest  violcacft 
for  it  was  fell  as  far  as  Terraoinn  to  the 
N.W.,  extended  in  a  meridional  diraS- 
tion  from  Melfi  oil  the  N.  to  Lago- 
negro  on  the  5.,  the  principal  places  that 
snared  being  PolenKB,  La  Pulla,  Diano, 
Sala,  and  Padnla  in  the  Val  di  DianO, 
and  Tito,  MsrsicoNuoFo,  SapouarBiind  I 
Moutemnrro  on  the  oppo^le  sideof  the  I 
same  ridge,  the  two  latter  places,  with  I 
Padula  and  Polla,  bciiig  all  but  com- 
pletely ruined.  The  chain  of  hills  thai 
eitcnds  from  N.  (o  8.  between  A  vig-liauo 
and  Lagone{;ri',  is  composed  of  compact 
limestone,  pinhahly  of  the  Neocomian 
or  cretaceous  period,  covered  on  its  de- 
clivities by  beds  of  tertiary  marine 
marl,  sands,  and  conglomerates,  the 
latter  forming  many  of  the  picturesqns 
insulated  pcalts,  nn  which  ore  perched 
the  towns  ligh  above  tha  valley,  to 
protect  them  from  the  efleeta  of  war 
and  malaria.  In  soma  instances,  whole 
villages,  lik?  PertoEU,  Psdnln,  Montej 
murro,  and  Paponara,  placed  on  these 
beds  of  con  gill  in  era  tc,  have  been  oTer- 
tumed  like  a  pack  of  cards  on  a  table, 
and  the  ruits  deposited  in  the  ravines 
beneath.  The  iiumlierof  persons  killed 
during  this  awful  catastrophe  is  sbU 
by  the  government  oSeials  to  be  alWHt 
10,000,  but  we  have  rea.iou  to  suppose  it 
to  be  much  larger,  and  the  amount  of 
distress  incurred  ronsiilerably  greater 
than  ai;knov-ltdjj;<jd  by  the  Neapoliton 
officials.] 

1^  Ciualtiiwvo,  a  village  of  SOOO 
Inhab.,  situated  on  an  eminenoe.  Berc 
ral  Email  streams,  the  tributaries  of 
the  Negro,  are  crossed.  The  road  as- 
cends for  6  m.  in  a  serpentine  coone 
between  the  mountains,  and  crosseB  the 
TreccMna  tefore  it  reaches 

IJ  iojoneo™  (33U0  Inliab.  — /«« 
indifferent,  the  resting-place  of  the  Trt- 
tutiui  on  the  third  day),  the  chief  town 
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of  a  district  situated  in  a  wild  position 
at  the  extremity  of  a  narrov  glen,  over- 
hung by  the  loiVy  heights  of  Monte 
CocHZZOy  MqiiU  del  P^pOf  and  Monte 
Cervoro.  One  of  the  first  battles  between 
the  Neapolitans  and  the  French  army 
of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  after  the  invasion 
of  Naples  in  18Q6,  was  fought  at  Lago- 
negro,  when  Gen.  Regnier  defeated  a 
detachment  of  Neapolitans  commanded 
by  Cd.  Soiarfa.  Lagonegro  and  other 
towns  on  this  route  occupied  by  the 
French  were  the  scenes  of  the  most 
cruel  executions.  Oolletta  the  historian 
affirms  that  he  himself  saw  a  person 
impaled  by  order  of  a  French  colonel 
who  had  been  in  the  Levant  From 
Lagonegro  the  road  crosses  two  branches 
of  the  Rio  delle  Noce  by  bridges  thrown 
across  the  deep  and  narrow  ravines  in 
which  they  flow,  and  proceeds  thence 
through  a  bleak  and  gloomy  defile, 
leaving  on  the  rt.  JRivello  and  its  de* 
pendent  hamlets,  occupying  the  crests 
of  hills  overlooking  the  valleys  of  the 
Trecchina.  Here  a  road  from  Sapri, 
upon  the  coast,  crosses.  Qn  the  1.  is  the 
gloomy  valley  of  Monte  Serino,  where 
the  river  Sinnot  tlie  <Sim  of  the  Greeks, 
takes  its  rise,  and  flows  thence  into  the 
gulf  of  Taranto. 

The  road  passes  on  the  1.  the  small 
pool  called  Zago  di  Serino^  the  ancient 
Lacus  Niger^  half  way  between  Lago- 
negro and 

1^  Lauria  (9300  Inhab.),  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  and  lofty  mountain,  and 
opposite  to  the  imposing  mass  of  Monte 
Sirino.  It  is  separated  into  two  por- 
tions, the  upper  and  lower  towns,  with 
a  cascade  dashing  from  the  rock  on 
which  the  upper  town  is  built.  It  is 
surrounded  by  vineyards.  There  is  no 
inn,  but  there  is  a  tolerable  osteria 
about  2  m.  further  on  the  high  road. 

1  Castelluccio  (6000  Inhab.),  di- 
vided into  the  upper  and  lower  towns. 
The  lower  town,  in  the  plain,  is  the 
largest,  and  contains  the  posthouse. 
The  upper  town,  on  a  rooky  eminence, 
is  very  cold.  Castelluccio  is  built  above 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Lao,  the 
Laiis  of  tbe  Greeks,  between  the  S. 
flanks  of  Monte  SMno  apd  the  range 
of  mountains  oalled  the  Costiera  dtAgrO' 
monte.      The   woods   ftroond   abound 


with  game.  On  the  slope  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  upper  town  is  built, 
Sciarfa  defeated  the  republican  army 
in  1799.  S.  of  Castelluccio  is  Laino, 
picturesquely  placed  on  the  hills  bound- 
ing the  Lao,  by  which  it  is  divided  into 
two  portions;  the  one  called  Laino 
Borgo,  the  other  Laino  Castello. 

Jiotonda,  a  towu  of  4500  Inhab., 
prettily  built  round  a  conical  hill  in 
the  centre  of  that  rich  tract  of  the  fron-* 
tier  of  Basilicata  which  lies  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  Lao. 

1  m.  beyond  Rotonda  we  enter  the 
province  of  Ca/oAWa  Ciiraov  Citeriore. 
A  tedious  ascent  leads  to  the  long  and 
narrow  strip  of  table-land  stretching 
from  N.  to  S.  called  Campo  Tenesef 
one  of  the  bleakest  mountain  plains 
in  the  kingdom.  In  winter  it  is 
covered  with  snow,  and  at  all  times 
it  wears  a  desolate  and  chilly  aspect. 
In  1806  Campo  Tenese  was  occupied  by 
the  entrenched  camp  of  General  Damas, 
commauding  the  Neapolitan  army  and 
volunteers,  amounting  to  14,000  men. 
General  Regnier  advanced  with  the 
French  army,  drove  the  royal  forces 
from  Campestrino  and  Lagonegro  in 
his  passage,  and  ascending  the  heights 
above  Campo  Teuese,  descended  without 
opposition  into  the  plain.  The  Neapo- 
litans fled  at  the  first  fire,  abandoning 
their  entrenchments  with  their  artillery 
and  baggage. 

1  Camjjfo  Tenese,  a  post  station.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  plain,  a  winding 
descent  leads  down  the  defile,  called  the 
JMrupata  di  Morano,  and  through  the 
narrow  valley  at  the  base  of  Monte 
Pollino,  6875  ft.  hi^h,  to  Morano  (9000 
Inhab.),  the  Lucanian  Muranunif  beau- 
tifully situated  in  a  well- wooded  dell 
beneath  the  W.  flanks  of  the  Pollino, 
among  which  the  Coscih,  the  ancient 
SybariSf  rises.  The  town  is  highly 
picturesque,  being  on  a  conical  hill,  the 
summit  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  fine 
feudal  Gothic  castle.  The  rtrnd  be- 
yond is  shut  in  by  lofty  and  well- 
wooded  mountains. 

8  m.  Castrovillari  (8800  Inhab.), 
upon  an  eminence  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains.  It  is  divided  into  two 
portions,  the  more  modem  of  which 
contains  many  good  streets  and  resi- 
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dences  of  the  proprietors  of  the  district. 
The  Castle  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
Norman  period. 


[A  good  road  of  about  10  m.  turns 
off  from  Castrovillari,  through  Fra- 
scineto  and  Porcile,  to 

Cassano  (6 100  Inhab. — Inn,  tolerable, 
the  5th  day's  resting-place  of  the  vet- 
turiui),  an  episcopal  city,  situated  on 
the  Eianoy  and  supposed  to  be  the 
Castellum  Carissanum  of  Pliny,  and  the 
Cosa  in  agro  Thurino  of  Caesar. 

Cassano  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
places  in  S.  Italy,  and  is  not  only  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  scenery,  but  enjoys 
a  climate  which  affords  all  the  con- 
veniences of  life.  It  has  hot  sulphurous 
baths,  which  are  in  great  local  reputa- 
tion. The  ruins  of  its  feudal  castle  rise 
above  it  on  the  magnificent  mass  of 
rock  round  which  the  city  is  built. 
The  view  from  the  castle  is  most  ex- 
tensive, commanding  the  rich  scenery 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Coscile  and  Crati. 
The  picturesque  Roman  tower  is  said 
to  have  been  the  place  from  which  the 
stone  was  thrown  which  killed  T, 
Annius  Milo,  who  was  besieging  the 
city  in  the  cause  of  Pompey,  and  whose 
name  is  better  known  by  Cicero*s  ora- 
tion in  his  defence.  It  is  still  called 
Torre  di  Alilo.  The  village  of  Civita, 
however,  an  Albanian  colon v,  on  the  1. 
of  the  road  from  CastroviUari,  soon 
after  passin^j  Porcile,  is  considered  by 
some  to  mark  the  real  site  of  Cosa,  on 
account  of  some  remains  of  ancient 
buildings  near  it. 

From  Cassano  a  via  naturale  leads  to 
Taranto  (Rte.  156),  and  another  S.  to 
Catanzaro  (Rte.  157). 

After  leaving  Cassano  the  road  pro- 
ceeds S.  to  Spezzano  Albanese,  at  the 
1 52nd  m.  on  the  post-road,  an  Albanian 
village  of  2400  Inhab.  It  contains  a 
tolerable  osteria.  There  is  a  fiiir  road 
from  Spezzano  to  Rossano  (of  22  m.) 
on  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.] 


The  post-road  from  Castrovillari  pro- 
ceeds directly  S.  to 

1  Cammarata,  a  post  station;  from 
whence  crossing  several  tributaries  of 
the  Coscile,  it  reaches 

1  Tarsia  (2000  Inhab.),  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Caprasia,  situated  not 
far  from  the  1.  bank  of  the  Crati,  It 
consists  of  one  long  street,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  the  Spinelli  family. 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  Marco  Aurelio 
Severino,  a  distinguished  anatomist  and 
surgeon  of  the  17th  cent  The  road 
now  ascends  the  1.  bank  of  the  Crati, 
through  a  highly  cultivated  and  beau- 
tiful country,  bounded  by  well-wooded 
hills,  and  leaves  on  the  1.,  and  beyond 
the  river,  Bisignano  (5000  Inhab.), 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Besidia,  an 
episcopal  city,  situated  on  a  hill  near  the 
junction  of  the  Mucone  with  the  Crati. 
It  gives  the  title  of  prince  to  the  Sanse- 
verino  family.  A  long  ascent  leads 
above  the  Crati  to 

1^  Ritorto,  a  post  station. 

On  the  chain  of  hills  which  bounds 
the  valley  on  the  E.  are  Luzziy  Hose, 
Castigliojie,  the  ch.  of  which  contains 
paintings  by Zo  Zingaro  and  Pasqualotti, 
and  numerous  other  villages.  Among 
those  on  the  W.  range  are  Montalto  and 
S.  Sosti,  two  colonies  of  the  Waldenses 
who  settled  in  the  province  towards  the 
close  of  the  14th  cent.  Guardia,  10  m. 
N.W.  near  the  coast,  was  another  colony. 
At  the  Reformation  these  colonies  were 
joined  by  missionaries  from  the  valleys  of 
Pragela  and  from  Geneva,  under  whose 
teaching  the  reformed  doctrines  spread 
around  Cosenza.  The  Court  of  Rome 
despatched  two  monks  into  Calabria  to 
suppress  the  Waldensian  churches.  They 
arrived  at  S.  Sosti,  and  warned  the  inha- 
bitants against  the  consequences  of  per- 
sisting in  their  heresy,  and  desired  them 
to  attend  the  mass,  which  would  be 
celebrated  on  a  certain  day.  At  the 
time  appointed,  the  whole  population 
quitted  the  town,  and  retired  into  the 
surrounding  mountains.  The  monks 
then  proceeded  to  Guardia,  where  they 
induced  the  inhab.  to  comply  with  their 
demands,  by  representing  that  their 
brethren  at  S.  Sosti  had  renounced  their 
errors  by  attending  mass ;  but  the  de* 
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ception  was  discovered,  and  the  inhab. 
joined  their  neighbours  in  the  woods. 
The  monks  sent  troops  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives  from  S.  Sosti,  who  were  hunted 
down,   until  a  party  who   had  taken 
possession  of  an  inaccessible  hill  or- 
ganized an  attack,  in  which  the  soldiers 
were  put  to  flight.    This  success  ex- 
asperated the  Church;  and  at  the  de- 
si  le  of  the  Pope,  the  Viceroy  de  Toledo 
marched  into  Calabria,  with  a  large 
body  of  troops.    S.  Sosti  was  delivered 
up  to  fire   and  sword;    the   fugitives 
were    tracked    to    their  recesses,   and 
either  killed  upon  the  spot,  or  left  to  die 
of  hunger  in  the  caverns.    The  inquisi- 
tors now  proceeded  to  Guardia.    The 
town  was  fortified,  but  they  gained  pos- 
session of  it  by  inducing  lie  citizens  to 
agree  to  a  pretended  exchange  of  pri- 
soners.     70  of   the   principal    inhab. 
Avere  seized  and  conveyed  in  chains  to 
Montalto,  where  they  were  submitted  to 
the  most  horrible  tortures.    Some  were 
sawn  through  the  middle ;  some  thrown 
from  high  towers ;  others  beaten  to  death 
with  iron  rods  and  burning  torches; 
others  had  their  bowels  torn  out ;  and 
one,  Bernardino  Conti,  was  covered  with 
pitch,  and  publicly  burnt  to  death  in 
the  streets  of  Cosenza.    Neither  females 
nor  children  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
inquisitors.     These  events  took  place 
about  1555.     A  few  years  afterwards 
another  more   successful  attempt  was 
made  to  extirpate  the  heresy.     In  1560 
the  Protestants  of  Montalto  were  put  to 
death,  one  by  one,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Marchese  di  Bucchianico. 
A  Roman  Catholic  eyerwitness,  quoted 
by  Dr.  M'Crie  in  his  History  of  the 
Reformation  in  Italy,  states  that  **  they 
were  all  shut  up  in  one  house.     The 
executioner  wen^  and  bringing  out  one 
of  them,  covered  his  face  with  a  napkin, 
led  him  out  to  a  field  near  the  house, 
and  causing  him  to  kneel  down,  cut  his 
throat  with  a  knife.    Then  taking  the 
bloody  napkin,  he  went  and  brought 
out  another,  whom  he  put  to  death  alter 
the  same  manner.     In  this  way   the 
whole  number,   88,  were  butchered." 
The  same  eye-witness  states,  that  **  the 
number  of  heretics  .taken  in  Calabria 
amounts  to  1600,  all  of  whom  are  con- 
demned, but  only  88  have  as  yet  been 


put  to  death."  The  Viceroy  Duke 
d'Alcala  ordered  most  of  the  survivors 
to  be  sent  to  the  galleys,  and  the  women 
and  children  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 

Between  Tarsia  and  Cosenza  the  road 
crosses  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Crati. 
The  JBusentOj  which  is  passed  before 
entering  Cosenza,  flows,  near  its  junc- 
ture with  the  Crati,  over  the  grave 
of  Alaric  King  of  the  Goths.  A  portion 
of  his  army  was  advancing  S.  for  the 
invasion  of  Sicily,  when  the  design  was 
defeated  by  his  premature  death  at 
Cosenza.  "  The  ferocious  character  of 
the  barbarians,"  says  Gibbon,  "  was  dis- 
played in  the  funeral  of  a  hero  whose 
valour  and  fortune  they  celebrated  with 
mournful  applause.  By  the  labour  of  a 
captive  multitude,  they  forcibly  diverted 
the  course  of  the  Busentinus.  The  royal 
sepulchre,  adorned  with  the  splendid 
spoils  and  trophies  of  Rome,  was  con- 
structed in  the  vacant  bed ;  the  waters 
were  then  restored  to  their  natural 
channel,  and  the  secret  spot  where 
the  remains  of  Alaric  had  been  depo- 
sited was  for  ever  concealed  by  the  in- 
human massacre  of  the  prisoners  who 
had  been  employed  to  execute  the 
work."  4  m.  before  reaching  Cosenza 
a  road  branches  off  on  the  rt.  to  Paola 
on  the  sea-coast  (p.  409). 

11  m.  Cosenza (14,000  Inhab. — Inns: 
Due  Lionetti  and  Albergo  Vetere  the 
best,  but  very  indifferent),  the  capital 
of  Calabria  Citra,  and  the  see  of 
an  archbishop,  is  situated  in  a  deep 
glen  at  the  junction  of  the  Buseuto 
with  the  Crati,  by  which  it  is  di- 
vided into  two  portions.  The  lower 
part  of  the  city  is  much  exposed  to 
malaria ;  but  the  upper,  on  the  E.  bank, 
is  healthy,  and  contains  the  fine  building 
of  the  Tribunale,  and  numerous  public 
establishments.  The  houses  and  palaces 
of  the  rich  proprietors  of  the  province 
are  usually  well  built.  The  streets, 
however,  are  frequently  narrow  and 
crooked;  there  are  extensive  silk-works. 

Cosenza  occupies  the  site  and  retains 
the  name  of  Consentia,  the  metropolis 
of  the  Bruttians,  where  the  mutilated 
remains  of  Alexander,  King  of  Epirus, 
were  interred  after  his  death  near  Pando- 
sia.  It  was  a  town  of  importance  during 
the  war  with  Spartacus,  and  in  b.c.  40  was 
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uusuecesifiUly  besieged  by  Sextus  Pom- 
peius.  It  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in 
1009,  In  1270,  as  Philippe  le  Hardi  was 
returning  through  Calabria  to  France 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  his  father, 
brotier,  brother-in-law,  and  son,  hia 
first  wife,  Isabella  of  Aragon,  died  as 
they  were  passing  through  Cosenza. 
The  town  suffered  greatly  in  14G1, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Roberto  Orsiui. 
The  cathed^'al  contains  the  tomb  of 
Louia  III.,  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  died 
here  in  1435,  18  mouths  after  his  mar- 
riage to  Margaret  of  Savoy,  which  was 
solemnised  in  this  cathedral  in  1433. 
Aulas  Janus  Parrhasius,  the  celebrated 
grammarian,  was  born  here  in  1470; 
also  Antonio  Serra,  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  on  political  economy,  his  wcork 
having  been  printed  in  1613;  and  Ber^ 
nardiuo  Thlcsio  (150ft-1588),  one  of  the 
most  acute  philosophers  of  the  16th 
centy.  Cosenza  was  the  seat  of  the 
sanguinary  military  commission  estab- 
lished in  Calabria  during  the  French 
occupation  in  1808. 

From  Cosenza  a  path  of  4  m.  along 
the  bed  of  the  Arconte,  a  tributary  of 
the  Crati,  leads  to  Mendocino  (3000 
Inhab.),  situated  on  a  triple  bill,  and 
considered  by  most  Italian  antiquaries 
to  mark  the  site  of  Pandosia  Brutiorum, 
which  witnessed  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Alexander  King  of  Epirus  by  the 
Bruttians,  B.C.  326.  The  similarity  of 
the  name  Arconti  with  the  ancient 
Acheron^  which  was  associated  by  the 
oracle  with  the  prediction  of  the  fate 
€kf  the  Grecian  prince,  gives  additional 
confirmation  to  the  locality. 


EXCURSIONS  TO  LA  SILA,  AND  TO  PAOLA 
AND  THE  WESTERN  SHORE. 

The  traveller  who  is  disposed  to  spend 
a  few  days  at  Cosenza  can  make  some 
very  interesting  excursions  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

I.  Eastward  of  Co&enza,  bey«nd  the 

^nse  duster  of  Tillages,  here  called 

Casali,  which  cov^r  the  hills  on  the 

1.  bank  of  the  Cmti,  is  the  vast  tract  of 

mauotaJu  table-land  still  called  by  the 

MucJeat  Mume  ofSuA^  whicb  is  perhaps 


less  known  and  explored  by  travellers 
than  any  mountain  district  in  the  3. 
of  Europe.  It  is  about  40  m.  long, 
and  from  15  to  20  broad,  commenc- 
ing near  the  Mucone,  S.  of  Bisignano 
and  Acri,  and  stretching  through  the 
whole  of  Calabria  Citra  into  Gala* 
bria  Ultra  II.,  nearly  as  far  as  Catan- 
zaro.  Many  of  the  higher  peaks  are 
covered  with  snow  from  Nov.  to  April. 
The  upper  range  of  hills  is  clothed  with 
impenetrable  forests  of  firs ;  the  lower 
abound  in  oaks,  beeches,  and  elmg, 
and  present  a  succession  of  rick 
pastoral  plains,  intersected  by  beautifVil 
ravines  and  watered  by  copious  streams. 
These  table-lands  are  used  as  summer 
pasturage.  At  the  breaking  up  of 
winter  not  only  the  shepherds,  but 
many  of  the  landowners  themselves^ 
remove  to  £a  Sila ;  whole  families 
accompany  this  annual  migration.  The 
higher  mountains  command  both  seas. 
The  scenery  of  the  district  is  magnifi- 
cent, combining  every  possible  variety 
of  forest  and  mountain ;  the  woods 
abound  in  game,  and  the  rivers  in  fish ; 
and  many  of  the  proprietors  look  jfbr- 
ward  to  their  summer  residence  in  the 
Sila  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  plea* 
sure.  At  Longobuco,  on  its  E.  fianks, 
are  some  lead-mines.  The  forests  and 
pasturages  of  Sila  were  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  are  described  by 
Pliny,  Dioscorides,  and  Strabo,  who  says 
that  it  was  700  stadia  in  length.  It 
supplied  the  Sicilians  and  Athenians 
with  timber  fbr  their  fleets ;  and  it  is 
still  the  source  ftom  which  the  Neapo- 
litan shipbuilders  derive  their  principal 
supplies.  Virgil  describes  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  passage : 

Ac  velttt  ingentl  Sila,  summove  Taburao, 
Cum  duo  conversis  inimica  in  pra;lia  tauri 
FroBtibus  inounrunt,  pavidi  cessere  magistri ; 
Stat  pccua  osine  metu  mutum,  aiussantqw 

luvencse, 
Quis  iiemori  liuperitet,   quern  tota  annQat$ 

sequantur : 
Uli  inter  sese  multa  vl  vulnera  misoent, 
Comuaque  obnixi  ix&figunt,  e^  sanguine  largo 
Colla  armosque  lavaut:   gemitu  nemua  onpf 

remugit.  jEn.  xii.  71$. 

As  there  is  no  accommodation  ta  be 
found  within  the  range  of  La  Sita,  the 
only  mode  of  visiting  it  will  be  by  pro* 
oaring  letters  of  introdmctiou  at  Coseozn 
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to  the  resident  proprietors  in  the  summer 
season,  who  are  very  hospitable. 

II.  A  road  of  21  m.  leads  from  Co- 
senza  to  Paola,  which,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  road,  will  require  6  hrs.  in 
going,  and  8  in  returning.  It  follows  the 
high  road  from  Naples  for  the  first  4  m., 
when  it  strikes  off  on  the  1.,  and,  follow- 
ing for  3  m.  the  1.  bank  of  the  Emuli, 
leaves  on  a  hill  on  the  1.  Rende  (4000 
Inhab.),  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Arintha  (?),  and  ascends  to  S.  Fili 
(5000  Inhab.),  9^  m.  from  Cosenza. 
From  S.  Fili  the  road,  through  a  series 
of  windings  and  ascents,  crosses  the 
ridge  of  the  mountains  which  separates 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Crati  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  descends  to 

Paola  (8000  Inhab.  Inn.  indifferent), 
the  chief  town  of  a  district,  situated 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  on 
the  borders  of  a  deep  ravine  which 
is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Patycus  of  the 
Greeks.  It  contains  some  good  houses 
and  a  feudal  castle,  and,  like  the  other 
towns  on  this  coast,  it  has  extensive 
silk- works.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  -S. 
Francesco  di  Paola,  the  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  Minims,  The  steamers 
from  Naples  to  Messina  touch  here 
twice  or  thrice  a-week  each  way,  and 
afford  an  easy  way  of  reaching  Co- 
senza from  Naples.  Along  the  coast, 
N.  and  S.  of  Paola,  there  are  several 
interesting  villages,  beautifully  situ- 
ated, but,  as  there  is  no  carriage-road 
along  the  shore,  they  can  only  be  visited 
on  horseback,  or  in  a  boat.  We  shall 
notice  a  few  of  them,  beginning  with 
the  most  distant  one  northwards. 

Scalea  (3000  Inhab.),  picturesquely 
built  in  ten*aces,  whence  its  name  is 
supposed  to  have  been  derived,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  ruined  castle.  5  m. 
further  N.,  round  the  cape  of  Scalea,  is 
the  island  of  Dino^  on  which  some  an- 
cient remains  still  exist,  Cirella  (1000 
Inhab.),  divided  into  vecchia  and  nuova, 
occupying  the  site  and  preserving  the 
name  of  Cerillce,  which  was  laid  waste 
by  Hannibal. 

....  nunc  sede  ostcndere  miles 
licucosiae  e  st^pulis,  nunc  qnem  Picentia  Piesto 
Misit,  et  exhaustae  mox  Poeno  Marie  CerillBB. 

StL.  Ital.  VIII.  579. 

[S.  Italy,] 


The  ancient  Portus  Parthenius  of  the 
Phocians  is  placed  near  it.  10  m.  S. 
of  Scalea  is  Diamante  (2000  Inhab.), 
known  for  its  strong  red  wine,  which 
is  not  drinkable  till  it  is  at  least  4  or 
5  years  old.  Belvedere  (4000  Inhdb.), 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  commanding 
such  an  extiensive  view  as  to  account 
for  its  name.  From  the  summit  of 
La  Montetty  a  mountain  4  m.  N.E.  of 
the  town,  both  the  Tyrrhenian  and 
the  Ionian  sea  are  visible.  Celraro 
([6000  Inhab.)>  on  a  high  hill  overhang- 
ing the  shore.  The  whole  steep  coast 
from  here  to  Paola  is  dotted  with 
country  houses  aud  villages,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  Fuscaldo  (8000 
Inhab.),  crowned  by  a  ruined  castle 
of  the  Spinellis. 

Following  the  coast  S.  from  Paola  to 
Capo  Suvero,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  Sta.  Evfemia^   we  find — «S.   Lvcido 
(2500  Inhab.),  called  in  the  middle  ages 
S,    LttchiOf  which  some  of  the  local 
antiquaries,  from  the  appearance  of  an- 
cient mines  in  its  neighbourhood,  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  site  of  Temesa,  which, 
however,  we    shall    notice  furtiier  S. 
Fiumefreddo  (4000  Inhab.),  backed  by 
the  lofty  peak  of  Monte  Cocuzzo,  6620 
ft.  high,  which  is  a  conspicuous  ob- 
ject from  all  parts  of  the  coast.     Bel- 
monte  (3000  Inhab.),  placed  on  a  high 
hill,  and  surrounded  by  orange  groves. 
Amantea    (.5000    Inhab.),   supposed  to 
stand  upon  or  near  the  site  of  Clampe- 
tia,  a  city  of  Bruttium,  mentioned  by 
Livy.    Amantea  is  memorable  for  the 
sieges  it  maintained  against  the  French 
in  1806,  when  many  of  the  small  ports 
along  this  coast  were  occupied  by  the 
royalists,  who  were  supplied  with  arms 
and  ammunition  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
The  town  and  fortress  are  built  on  a 
high  rock  on  the  very  margin  of  the 
sea ;  three  sides  of  it  are  protected  by 
the  rocks,  and  the  fourth  by  an  old  wall 
between  two  weak  bastions.     Col.  Mira- 
belli,  a  native  of  the  town,  defended  it 
wiih  a  handful  of  soldiei's  and  three  can- 
non.    General  Verdier  first  invested  the 
place  in  Dec.  1806,  with  3200  picked 
men,  and  with  every  means  for  reducing 
it  which  military  science  and  artillery 
could  supply.    After  a  long  and  ineffec- 
tual attempt,  aud  after  many  efforts  to 
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scale  the  foi*ti*ess,  the  French  ahandoned 
the  enterprise,  and  retired  to  Cosenza. 
In  the  following  spring  a  second  attempt 
was  made,  in  which  famine  assisted  the 
hesiegers,  and  after  a  siege  of  40  days 
the  little  garrison  capitulated  on  honour- 
ahle  terms. 

The  coast  continues  hold,  hut  with 
scarcely  any  villages,  S.  of  Amantea 
to  Capo  Suvero,  the  Lampetea  of  Lyco- 
phron,  round  which,  2  m.  inland,  we  find 
Sta,  JEufemia  situated  where  the  hilly 
country  sinks  into  the  plain.  Halfway 
hetween  Amantea  and  Capo  Suvero  is 
the  SavutOf  the  Ocinarus  of  Lycophron, 
near  whose  1.  hank,  2}  m.  mland,  is 
Nocera,  the  Bruttian  Niiceria,  of  which 
there  are  some  remains.  Terina  also 
stood  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Savuto ;  2  m. 
S.  of  which,  between  Torre  del  Piano 
and  Torre  Lupo^  the  Ausonian  Temesa, 
known  for  its  gold  and  copper  mines,  is 
supposed  to  have  stood : — 

Evincitque  fretum,  Siculique  angiista  Pelori, 
Hippotadaeque  domos  regis,  Temesesque  metalla. 

Ovid  Metam.  xv.  Y06. 

Temesa,  according  to  the  poets,  was 
haunted  by  the  shade  of  Polites,  a  com- 
panion of  Ulysses,  in  expiation  of  whose 
treacherous  murder  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  offer  the  annual  sacrifice 
of  a  virgin,  until  Euthymus  the  Locrian 
relieved  them  by  conquering  the  evil 
spirit. 

In  1191,  according  to  our  country- 
man Roger  de  Hoveden,  this  line  of 
coast  was  followed  by  Richard  CoRur-dc- 
Lion  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  to 
take  part  in  the  3rd  Crusade.  Richard, 
on  hearing  that  his  fleet  had  reached 
Messina,  started  froni  Salerno,  where 
he  had  been  some  time,  and  passing 
near  Conza  and  Melfi,  struck  across 
country  to  Scalea,  whence  he  followed 
the  shore  to  Sta.  Eufemia : — l^'die  Sept. a 
Salerno  recessit,  et  transiens  ante  civitatem 
archiepiscopalem  quce  Melfi  dicitur,  et  ante 
civitatem  archiepiscopalem  quas  Conze  di- 
citur,  18  die  Sept.  venit  ad  civitatem  et  Cas' 
tellum  quce  diaintur  Escale  (Scalea)  .  .  . 
Nocte  sequentijacuit  rex  in  villa  quce  dicitur 
Lacerart  (Cetraro)  in  Frioratu  Montis 
CassicB ;  19  die  Sept,  transiens  rex  per 
jP/'ibratum  qui  dicitur  S.  Michael  de  Jo- 
gapAat,  venit  ad  ah'um  Prioratim  ejmdcm 


ordiniSf  qui  dicitur  8.  Maria  de  Posses,  ei 
ibi  est  castellum,  quod  dicitur  S,  liUchece 
(S.  Lucido).  20  die  Sept.  transiens  rex  per 
castellum  qui  dicitur  Lamante  (Amantea), 
venit  ad  villam  quoB  dicitur  S.  Eufemia, — 
From  S.  Eufemia  Richard  went  to  Mi- 
leto  on  the  21st»  and  on  the  23rd  to 
Messina. 


The  high  road,  on  leaving  Cosenza, 
begins  to  ascend  above  the  plain  of  the 
Crati,  through  a  well-cultivated  country, 
abounding  with  villages  and  bordered 
by  mulberry-trees.  The  high  ranges 
of  hills  on  either  side  are  clothed  with 
oaks  and  chestnut-trees. 

1^  Bogliano,  a  town  of  2000  Inhab., 
with  a  tolerable^ /72ff.  It  is  situated 
on  a  lofty  hill,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  magnificent  coun- 
try around  it.  Fincenzo  Gramna,  the 
celebrated  jurist  and  'poet,  was  bom 
here  in  1644.  Rogliano  was  nearly- 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1638. 
Nearly  opposite  Rogliano,  on  the  W. 
of  the  high  road,  is  Bebnto,  whose 
situation  fully  justifies  its  name :  and 
beyond  it  is  seen  the  lofty  peak  of 
Monte  Cocuzzo.  From  Rogliano  the 
road  descends  to  the  deep  ravine  of  the 
SaviUOf  which  is  crossed  by  a  wooden 
bridge.  By  a  long  and  steep  ascent  we 
cross  a  high  ridge  of  the  Apennines, 
called  CrocellediAgrifogliot  and  arrive  at 

1  Carpanzano,  a  post-station.  The 
village  of  the  same  name  is  left  on  a 
hill  on  the  1.  The  road  passes  through 
a  glen  catching  a  view  of  the  sea,  leaTes 
on  the  rt.  the  numerous  villages  form- 
ing the  commune  of  Scigliano  (15,ooo 
Inhab.),  and  descends  to 

1  Coraci,  the  post-station,  and  a 
village  on  the  frontier  of  the  provinces  . 
of  Calabria  Citraand  Calabria  Ultra  II. 
After  passing  Soveria,  we  ascend  the 
side  of  the  mountains  which  rise  be- 
tween the  valleys  of  the  Lamato  and 
the  Corace  and  form  the  watershed 
between  the  Gulfs  of  S.  Eufemia  and 
Squillace,  to 

1}  Arena  Bianca^  a  post-stati<xi« 
The  road  continues  to  ascend  to 

9  m.  Tiriolo  (4000  Inhab. — /nw,  very 
indifferent),  situated  on  the  backbone  of 
the  ridge  of  the  Apennines  that  sepa« 
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ftiies  the  two  se«t«.  tt  stands  midway 
between  the  Corace,  which  fklls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Squillace,  and  the  LamatO) 
which  falls  into  that  of  Sta.  Eafemia,  a 
position  which  explains  the  proverb  that 
the  rain  which  falls  on  the  roofs  of  its 
houses  runs  off  on  one  side  into  the 
Ionian,  and  on  the  other  into  the  Tyr- 
rhenian sea.  An  inscription  discovered 
ot  Tiriolo  in  1640,  containing  a  decree 
af  the  Senate  relative  to  the  Baccha- 
nalian conspiracy  described  by  Livy 
xxxix.,  proves  that  the  Ager  Taurianus 
of  Strabo  must  have  been  in  this  dis- 
trict. Many  ancient  coins  and  small 
bronzes  have  been  found  near  the  town. 


[Shortly  before  reaching  Tiriolo  a 
road  of  8  m.  diverges  on  the  1.,  and,  cross^ 
iug  the  Corace,  the  ancient  Crotalus, 
proceeds  to 

1  p.  Catanzaro  ( 1 3,200  Inhab. — Inns : 
11  Giglio  d'Oro,  fair ;  the  Serravalle), 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  the  capital  of 
Calabria  Ultra  II.,  and  the  residence  of 
numerous  wealthy  families.  The  city 
is  finely  built  on  the  slope  of  a  lofty  ai^ 
rocky  hill  between  the  Alii  and  the 
Corace,  rising  like  an  impregnable  for- 
tress above  a  deep  ravine,  through 
which  the  torrent  Fiumarella  dashes 
along  in  its  passa^  to  the  sea.  It  is 
protected  by  the  high  range  of  La  Sila 
from  the  N.,  and  is  as  much  praised  for 
its  agreeable  climate  as  for  the  beauty 
of  its  position.  The  theatre  is  new; 
and  the  college  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  conducted  in  the 
kingdom.  .  The  castle  was  founded  by 
Robert  Guiscard.  In  later  times  it 
offered  so  effectual  a  resistance  to  the 
French  under  Lautrec  that  Charles  V. 
gave  the  city  the  privilege  of  coining 
money.  Tne  Gathedraly  or  Duomo 
Nuovo,  contains  a  good  painting  in  the 
Grecco  chapel  by  il  CcUabrete,  and  the 
chapel  of  the  Rosario  one  of  the  Virgin. 
The  city  sustained  serious  injury 
from  the  earthquake  of  1783.  In  the 
quarter  of  S.  Giuseppe  the  ground 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  firom  2  to  4  ft.,  bat 
the  subsidence  was  so  r^ular  that  the 
houses  which  covered  it  were  unin- 
jured.   There  are  ^bries  of  velvetf , 


embroidery,  and  carpets  at  Catanzaro, 
and  of  a  peculiar  silk  tissue,  very 
strong  and  cheap,  used  for  covering 
furniture.  The  country  in  the  district 
around  is  very  richly  cultivated,  pro- 
ducing much  olive  oil  and  silk;  and 
there  are  numerous  presses  for  extract- 
ing oil  from  walnuts,  which  is  exported 
in  large  quantities  dfter  undergoing  a 
certain  process  of  purification,  being 
employed  in  England  and  France  in  the 
working  of  woollen  cloths.  Coins  of 
the  cities  of  Magna  Greca  may  be 
procured  at  Catanzaro:  the  Rector  of 
the  College,  and  Sig.  Domenico  Man- 
nuccola»  have  collections  of  them, 
Catanzaro  is  the  point  from  which 
travellers  desirous  of  examining  the 
£.  coast  sometimes  take  their  de« 
parture  (Rtes.  167  and  158).  There  is 
a  regular  diligence  communication  be- 
tween Tiriolo  and  Catanzaro.  The  pro- 
jected railway  between  Taranto  and 
Reggio  will  pass  near  to  Catanzaro.] 


The  post-road  from  Tiriolo  to  Reggio 
commands  as  it  proceeds  a  fine  view  of 
both  seas  over  the  narrow  range  of  hills 
separating  the  gul&  of  Sta.  Eufemia  and 
Squillace,  which  are  only  18  m.  apart 
where  the  land  is  narrowest  The  La- 
mato  is  crossed,  and  its  rt.  bank  fol- 
lowed for  5  m. 

[Here  a  cross  road  of  10  m.  turns  off 
on  the  rt.  to  Nicastro  (7000  Inhab.), 
an  episcopal  city.  It  is  built  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  commands 
an  extensive  view  over  the  plains  of 
Maida  and  the  Gulf  of  Sta.  Eufemia.  In 
its  ruined  castle,  Henry,  the  eldest  sou 
of  Frederick  II.,  was  confined  by  his 
father.  This  prince,  who  had  been 
crowned,  when  a  boy.  King  of  Germany, 
revolted  against  his  father ;  but,  having 
submitted,  was  banished  into  Apulia, 
and  thence  removed  to  Nicastro.  He 
was  drowned  in  fording  the  Savuto  on 
horseback  near  Martorano.  3  m.  W.  of 
Nicastro  is  S,  Biagio  or  Sambiasef  where 
are  hot  sulphurous  baths ;  and  1  m.  fur- 
ther W.  is  Sta,  Eufemia  (3000  Inhab.), 
situated  about  1  m.  from  the  mediaeval 
town  of  the  same  name,  from  which  the 
ancient  Sinus  Terinonis  was  called  Guff 
of  Stiu  Eufemot  The  town  itself  is  said 
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to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  Benedic- 
tine monastery  founded  by  Robert  Guis- 
card,  and  dedicated  to  Sta.  Eufemia,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Chalcedon,  and 
whose  head  was  brought  from  Constan- 
tinople, and  deposited  in  the  new  found- 
ation. The  first  abbot  of  the  monastery 
was  Robert  de  Grandmesnil,  prior  of 
S.  Evroult  in  Normandy,  whose  sister, 
Eremberga,  became  the  wife  of  Count 
Roger  of  Sicily.  The  monastery  and 
village  were  swallowed  up  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1638,  described  by  Klircher,  an 
eye-witness  of  the  catastrophe.  A  toler- 
able road  in  the  summer  season  runs 
from  Nicastro  to  Masdea,  before  reach- 
ing Pizzo.] 

After  crossing  again  the  Lamato,  we 
reach 

Ij  Casino  ChiriacOf  the  post-sta- 
tion. Before  reaching  it  the  road  skirts 
the  insulated  hill  at  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  the  plain  on  which  is  situated  Maida 
(3000  Inhab.),  the  scene  of  a  victory 
gained  by  the  British  army  under  Sir 
John  Stuart  over  the  French  commanded 
by  General  Regnier  in  1806. 

The  Battle  of  Maida  is  the  only  one 
of  any  importance  ever  fought  by  British 
troops  on  Italian  ground.  Sir  John 
Stuart,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  army  then  in  occupation  of 
Sicily,  landed  on  the  1st  of  July  in  the 
Gulf  of  Sta.  Eufemia,  with  4800  men. 
Having  received  intelligence  that  Re- 
gnier was  encamped  at  Maida,  10  m. 
distant,  and  had  received  a  reinforce- 
ment which  increased  his  army  to  7000 
men,  Sir  John,  on  the  4th,  determined 
to  approach  his  position,  and  advanced 
along  the  shore.  But  as  the  French 
occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  side 
of  the  wooded  hill  of  Maida,  having  the 
Lamato  in  their  front,  and  their  flanks 
strengthened  by  a  thick  underwdod, 
Sir  John  could  not  have  made  any  im- 
pression if  Regnier  had  kept  his  ground. 
The  French,  however,  confident  of  suc- 
cess, crossed  the  river,  and  advanced  to 
meet  the  British  on  the  plain.  The  two 
corps,  at  the  distance  of  about  100  yds., 
fired  reciprocally  a  few  rounds,  when 
the  firing  was  suspended,  and  they  ad- 
vanced towards  each  other  until  their 
bayoDcts  began  to  cross.  The  French 
became  appalled;  they  broke  and  en- 
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deavoured  to  fly.  Lieut.-Col.  Ross,  who 
had  that  morning  landed  from  Messina 
with  the  20th  regiment,  came  up  in 
time,  and  by  a  well-directed  fire  upon 
the  enemy's  flank,  prevented  their  ral- 
lying. Dismayed  by  the  intrepidity 
with  which  they  were  assailed,  the 
French  retired  precipitately.  Their  loss 
was  estimated  by  Sir  John  at  4000  m^i; 
the  British  loss  was  45  killed,  and  282 
wounded.  The  result  of  the  battle 
afforded  only  a  temporary  advantage  to 
the  Bourbons.  The  French  were  ob- 
liged to  evacuate  Calabria.  Sir  John, 
on  the  other  hand,  contented  himself 
with  securing  the  fortress  of  Scilla: 
and  having  left  there  a  strong  garrison, 
returned  to  Messina.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  French  under  Massena 
had  again  taken  possession  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

The  road  proceeds  along  the  plain  in 
view  of  the  Gulf  of  Sta.  Eufemia.  The 
soil  produces  wheat  and  Indian  com, 
but  a  great  part  of  it  is  marshy,  and 
afflicted  with  malaria.  On  the  rt.  are 
Filadelfia  (3000  Inhab.),  built  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  in  1784  by  the  inhab.  of 
Castelmonardo,  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake  of  March  28th  pre- 
ceding; and  Francavilla  (2000  Inhab.). - 
This  IS  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,  the  distance  across  being  only 
18  m.,  and  the  height  above  the  sea  so 
small,  that  Charles  III.  proposed  to  cat 
a  canal  through  it. 

1^  Torre  Masdea,  a  post-station  on 
the.rt.  bank  of  the  Angitola,  £2  m. 
after  crossing  the  stream  a  road 
branches  off  on  the  1.,  which,  ascending 
through  the  villages  of  S,  X^icola  and 
Vallelonga,  proceeds  E.  to  Cardinale 
(3000  Inhab.)  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Ancinale,  whence  we  may  ascend  along- 
side this  river  and  visit  S.  Stefano  del 
Bosco,"}  On  tht  rt.  of  the  high  road  we 
pass 

Pizzo  (6000  Inhab.  Inn,  T Aurora, 
a  miserable  place),  surrounded  by 
gardens,  and  memorable  as  the  last 
scene  in  the  life  of  Murat,  King  of 
Naples.  On  the  8th  October,  1815,  after 
a  stormy  passage  from  Corsica,  in  which 
his  squadron  of  six  ships  had  been  dis- 
persed, Murat  found  himself  in  the  Gulf 
of  Sta.  Eufemia.    His  intention  was  to 
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land  at  Salerno,  "where  he  expected  to 
meet  with  many  partisans :  but  becoming 
desperate  at  the  loss  of  his  five  ships, 
he  resolved  to  land  at  Pizzo.     It  was  a 
feast-day  in  the  town,  and  the  local 
militia  were  exercising  in  the  piazza, 
when  he  and  his  28  companions  rushed 
among  them,  and  raised  a  shout  for  King 
Murat.    The  bystanders  remained  mute, 
and  gradually  dispersed.    Surprised  at 
the   coldness  of  his  reception,  Murat 
hastily  quitted  Pizzo,  and  proceeded  to- 
wards Monteleone ;  but  a  captain,  called 
Trentacapilli,  a  devoted  adherent  of  the 
Bourbons,  sunimoned    their   retainers, 
and    pursued  him.     Murat   saw    that 
there  was  no  hope  but  in  instant  flight, 
and  rushed  down  the  precipitous  ravines 
to  the  sea-shore,  only  to  see  his  vessel 
under    sail    in    the  distance.     Having 
shouted  in  vain  to  the  captain,  who  was 
a  Maltese,  he  endeavoured  to  launch  a 
boat  lying  on  the  beach,  but  had  not 
suificient  strength.     He  was  soon  sur- 
rounded ;  the  jewels  which  he  wore  on 
his  breast  were  torn  from  him,  and  he 
was  thrown  into  a  cell  in  the  castle  of 
Pizzo.  The  event  was  communicated  by 
telegraph  to  Naples.     In  the  mean  time 
General  Nunziante,  the  governor  of  Ca- 
labria, arrived,  and  ordered  the  prisoner 
to  be  removed  to  a  more  suitable  apart- 
ment and  treated  with  respect.     A  de- 
spatch from  Naples  ordered  a  military 
tribunal  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  prisoner 
as  a  public  enemy.    Seven  judges  were 
at  once  selected ;  three  of  whom  and  the 
attorney  had  been  raised  by  Murat  from 
humble  stations.   They  met  in  the  room 
adjoining  that  in  which  he  was  sleeping. 
Early  on  the  following  morning  Nun- 
ziante prepared  him  K>r  the  result  of 
their  deliberations,  but  Murat  was  al- 
ready aware  that  he  could  expect  no 
mercy.    After  writing  a  very  touching 
letter  to  his  wife  and  children,  he  en- 
deavoured to  impress  upon  one  of  the 
officers  the  important  services  he  bad 
performed  in  improving  the  state  of  the 
country. 

The  military  tribunal  condemned  him 
to  death  by  virtue  of  a  law  which  he 
had  himself  enacted.  He  was  led  to  a 
platform  of  the  castle,  where  he  found 
two  files  of  soldiers  drawn  up ;  he  re- 
fused to  be  bUndfolcled,  and  gave  the 


word  of  command  himself.  He  said  in 
a  firm  tone.  Solvate  al  viso,  mirate  al 
cuore,  and  fell  dead,  grasping  in  his 
hands  the  miniature  portraits  of  his 
children.  He  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Pizzo,  towards  the  erection  of  which 
he  had  contributed  2000  ducats.  A 
square  stone  in  the  pavement  of  the 
middle  aisle  marks  the  position  of  the 
vault.  The  title  of  Citta  Fedelissima 
was  conferred  upon  Pizzo,  and  a  monu* 
ment  was  erected  on  the  Marina  re- 
cording the  privileges  which  accompa- 
nied a  title  derived  from  so  tragical 
an  event. 

There  is  a  bridle  road  from  Pizzo  to 
Tropea  through  Bnatico,  but  bad  and 
stony  in  many  places. 

The  Naples  contract  mail-steamer 
calls  oft  Pizzo  twice  a  week,  both  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  Messina. 
The  road  crosses  the  high  ground  a 
few  m.  from  the  coast,  to 

IJ  Monteleone  (7600  Inhab. — 
Inn,  tolerable ;  the  resting-place  of 
the  vetturini  on  the  8th  da^),  the  chief 
town  of  a  district,  finely  situated  in  a 
conmianding  position,  rendered  still 
more  picturesque  by  a  feudal  castle 
erected  by  Frederick  II.,  and  overlook- 
ing the  town.  In  one  of  the  churches 
there  is  a  good  picture  by  Pacecco  di 
Bosa,  Monteleone  suffered  severely 
from  the  earthquake  of  1783.  A  road 
of  3  m.  leads  N.  to  the  sea-shore,  pass- 
ing through  the  village  of  Bivona,  or 
S.  Pietro  di  Vibona,  which  marks  the 
site  of  Hipponium,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant colonies  of  the  Epizephyrian 
Locri.  Hipponium  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  Dionysius,  B.c.  389,  who 
removed  its  inhab.  to  Syracuse;  but 
it  was  restored  10  years  later  by  the 
Carthaginians.  It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Bruttians  about  b.c.  356.  In 
B.C.  192  it  received  a  Roman  colony, 
and  was  called  Vibo  Valentia.  There 
are  still  remains  of  its  port,  consisting 
of  large  square  blocks.  Hipponium  is 
supposed  to  have  extended  from  Bivona 
to  Monteleone,  near  which  remains  of 
the  walls  were  still  visible  in  the  17th 
centy.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Sara- 
cens in  983.  Hipponium  was  for  some 
time  the  residence  of  Cicero,  who  lived 
here  on  the  estate  of  his  friend  Sica, 
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previous  to  his  departure  as  an  exile 
from  Italy;  he  describes  the  town  as 
an  illustre  et  nobile  miinicipium.  Its 
neighbourhood  was  celebrated  for  the 
grove  and  temple  of  Proserpine,  who  is 
said  to  have  frequented  the  spot  to 
gather  flowers  and  gaflands.  The  tem- 
ple existed  at  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  was  destroyed  by  Count  Roger. 
The  tunny-fish  on  this  shore  is  as  cele- 
brated in  our  days  for  its  delicacy  as  it 
was  in  those  of  the  poet  Archestratus. 
Another  road  of  1 5  m.  leads  from  4  m. 
beyond  Monteleone  on  the  post-road, 
and  another  along  the  coast,  through 
Breatico,  to 

[  Tropea  (6800  Inhab.  no  Inn),  an  epis- 
copal city,  beautifully  situated  in  a  deep 
and  rocky  bay  under  the  lower  range 
of  hills  which  extend  along  this  coast  to 
Cape  Vaticano.  Its  appearance  from  the 
sea  is  particularly  beautiful.  Below  the 
cliffs  stretches  a  long  line  of  beach  upon 
which  the  fishing  boats  are  moored; 
on  the  precipitous  and  nearly  insu- 
lated rock  advancing  from  the  mainland 
into  the  sea  stands  a  portion  of  the  city 
with  its  churches  and  convents,  while 
the  other  part  occupies  the  southern 
cliffs.  In  front  of  the  city  is  a  conical 
rock  full  of  caverns,  upon  which  a  ch. 
is  built.  The  lower  slopes  behind  are 
richly  cultivated  and  wooded,  and  en- 
livened with  villages  and  churches; 
behind  these  are  other  and  more  lofty 
hills,  forming  altogether  a  fine  laud- 
scape.  Tropea  and  its  neighbourhood 
are  noted  for  the  mildness  and  salu- 
brity of  the  climate. 

The  Neapolitan  steamers  sometimes 
touch  atTropeaon  their  route  to  and  fix)m 
Messina.  Tropea  is  the  nearest  point  to 
the  Liparl  Islands,  and  boats  may  be 
hired  here  to  visit  Stromboli,  about  33m. 
distant,  but  they  are  in  general  very 
rickety  craft,  whilst  others  may  be  pro- 
cured at  Stromboli  for  Salina,  Panaria, 
or  Lipari,  from  which  a  mail  felucca 
starts  twice  a  week  for  Milazzo  in  Sicily, 
about  15  m.  from  Messina.  Steamer 
from  Lipari  every  second  Sunday  and 
Monday  for  Melazzo  and  Palermo,  and 
on  every  second  Wed.  for  Messina.  A 
road  of  15  m.  leads  hence  to  Rosarno, 
on  the  high  post-road,  passing  through 
Mcofera  (0WO  Inhah,),  which  retains 


its  ancient  name,  an  episcopal  see  jointly 
with  Tropea,  placed  on  the  S.  slope  of 
a  hill  1  m.  f^om  the  coast,  and  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  after  1783.] 

The  high  road  from  Monteleone  to 
Mileto  and  Rosarno  proceeds  through 
a  hilly  country  called  Im  Piana  di 
Monteleone,  having  on  each  side  nume- 
rous villages  whose  names  bear  unmis* 
takable  evidence  of  their  Greek  origin* 
Most  of  these  colonies  were  fbunded 
under  the  Lower  Greek  empire,  an- 
terior to  the  Norman  conqutet,  and 
were  encouraged  and  protected  by  their 
new  masters.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Orsigliadi,  lonadi,  Trlpaml, 
Papaglionti,  Filandari,  on  the  rt.  of  the 
road ;  and  on  the  1.  beyond  the  Mesimek, 
Stefanoconi,  Paravati,  lerocame,  Po- 
tame,  Dinami,  Melicuca,  Garopoli,  and 
Calimera.  Many  native  writers  con- 
sider these  names  as  old  as  the  repub** 
lies  of  Magna  Grecia,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  justify  such  a  remote  anti- 
quity. They  are,  however,  much  more 
ancient  than  the  Epirote  and  Albanian 
colonies  established  in  the  16th  centy. 
Many  of  the  Greek  villages  surround- 
ing S.  Eufemia  and  Mileto  existed  pro- 
bably previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Normans,  as  well  as  many  others  on 
the  hills  E.  of  Bagnara.  Some  Greek 
villages  in  Calabria  were  founded  by 
the  allies  brought  over  by  Soanderbeg 
to  assist  Ferdinand  I.  at  the  siege  m 
Otranto  in  1481.  Scanderbeg's  daughter 
Irene,  who  married  the  Prince  of  K- 
siguano,  gave  great  encouragement  to 
the  Albanian  emigration,  which  flocked 
into  the  kingdom  of  Naples  after  the 
expulsion  of  that  family  by  the  TnrkB, 
The  settlers  under  Scanderbeg  had 
established  themselves  almost  exclu* 
sirely  in  Capitanata.  In  the  middle 
of  the  16th  centy.  several  Greeks  from 
the  Morea  came  over  and  settled  in 
Basilicata;  towards  the  end  of  the 
1 7th  centy.  another  colony  of  Moreotes 
from  Maina  settled  at  Barile  in  Basili*-' 
cata;  and  in  1744  Charles  III.  settled 
another  at  Villa  Badessa  in  Abruezo 
Ultra.  Most  of  these  colonies  retain 
their  dress,  language,  and  national  cus- 
toms, but  not  their  religion. 

The  great  earthquake  of  1783  was 
\$«^«Te\7  feU  lu  this  district.  At  Soriano 
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the  course  ofthe  Cariddi,  atribnturyof 
the  Mesima,  wm  changed  by  a  -rest 
landslip,  an  entire  hill  covered  -with 
olive  planCatiom  beioe  thruxu  iiit 
valley  beneath.  At  Mcmte  ^nt' 
pelo  a  cresoent-like  chasm  was  fiirmed 
between  the  mounl^D  road  and  the  Me- 
Eima.  AC  lerocame  the  tiirfnce  of  the 
plaiu  was  cracked  in  all  directions  inio 
chasms  and  fissures.  Procetdini;  through 
(he  (able-land  we  have  been  dwicribiiig, 
the  high  road  brings  us  to 

7  m.  MiUto  (2000  luhnb.),  ttill 
the  see  of  H  bishc^  1  tn.  from  tlie 
ruins  of  the  celebrated  Norman  cit^ 
which  occupied  an  insulated  hill;  ic 
was  entirely  destroyed  b;  Iha  carth- 
quakeofnea.  Miletowastbefavourite 
residence  of  Count  !Roger  of  Sicily,  who 
plundered  the  Temple  of  Proserpine  of 
18  marble  columns  to  enrich  the  Abbey 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  he  founded 
here.  Many  of  (he  most  important 
cvciitB  in  his  life  are  coouL^cied  with 
Mileio.  He  was  married  iieic  in  Ulua, 
to  Eremberga;  King  Roger,  his  son  by 
his  second  wife  Adelaide,  was  borzi 
here;  and  here  he  died  himself  ni  mi 
advanced  age  in  1101,  whilst  he  had 
come  to  asdst  htg  nephew  in  reducing 
Calabria  to  obedience.  He  and  his  first 
wife  Eremberga  were  burled  in  the 
abbey  ch.,  In  two  ancient  snrcopbagi 
removed  to  the  Mnseain  at  Naples.  The 
ruins  of  this  abbey  stand  oji  an  inii' 
ncncc  in  a  vineyard,  and  consist  of 
part  of  the  thick  walls  of  ihe  ob., 
which  was  large,  and  in  the  Ibiui  of 
a  Latin  cross.  The  grounil  is  strewed 
with  fragments  of  marble  columns,  tor- 
uiees,  and  arch itra vet,  whit h  prove  that 
ancient  materials  were  employed  in  the 
building.  There  are  remains  also  of 
the  bishop's  palace,  of  the  cathedral, 
nod  of  the  chapel  of  S.  Martin,  in  which 
one  of  the  Count's  ions  waa  binied. 

The  Sicilians  under  the  Prince  of 
llcsse  Philipsladt  were  defeated  near 
Mileio,  bythe  French  General  Regnicr, 
May  28,  1807, 


[About  14  m.  E.  of  Mileto.  iu  aseqnes- 
Icred  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  central 
ridgeoftbeApeiiiuneBjaretlieniiUBOfibe 


once  oeiebTaicH  Moaatlery  of  S.  Sl^atio 
del  Boico,  It  may  be  visited  either  by  a 
road  which  we  have  noticed  as  branching 
off  from  near  Pizzo  (p.  412j,  or  by  a 
mountain  path  fion  Mileto, which,  cross- 
ing tie  Mesima,  and  its  tributary  flie 
Slurepotcmo,  through  a  closter  of  Greek 
Tillages  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  latter 
arrives  al  Soriano  (3300  Inhab.).  Near 
it  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  Domi- 
nican monastery  of  S.  Domtaico  Soriatto, 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake  in  I7S3. 
From  Soriano  a  bridle-path  through 
Soriaiieiio,  and  across  the  lower  ridge  of 
Mt.  Astore,  brings  us  to  the  ruins  ofthe 
magnificent  bnilaiog  in  whtob  S.  -Bruno 
first  established  the  rigid  disripUne  of 
his  order,  and  in  which  ne  died  andwai 

Before  the  earthquake  of  17S3  the 
monastery  presented  the  cppearanoe 
of  a   fortiGed    caslle   rather  than   of  a 

J  lace  for  religious  retirement ;  it  wu 
efended  by  artillery,  and  had  an  in- 
comeofnearly  100,000  ducats.  Itwas 
regarded  as  the  most  celebrated  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Carthusian  order,  and  was 
as  much  celebrated  for  its  riches  and 
magnificence  as  il  was  venerated  for 
the  holiness  of  its  founder.  The  earth- 
quake of  1783,  which  occurred  at  in- 
tervals from  the  beginning  of  February 
to  the  end  of  March,  completely  over- 
threw the  fabric,  which  now  forms  a 
heap  of  ruins.  The  crumbling  pilo 
still  remains  as  it  was  left  by  the  earth- 
i^uake,  for,  though  an  attempt  was  made 
soon  aAer  the  destruction  Co  repair  it 
so  fkr  HI  to  allow  the  continuation  of 
the  establishment  on  a  reduced  scale, 
tile  suppression  of  the  monastic  orders 
under  the  French  put  an  end  to  this.  In 
the  body  of  Ihe  chnrch  there  are  pil«s 
of  broken  altars,  sepulchral  inscription!, 
and  slabs  of  coloured  marbles.  The 
walls  of  the  church  and  of  the  abbof  ■ 
lodging,  the  cloister,  and  other  parts  of 
the  convent,  remain  itarding,  more  or 
less  injured.  At  the  convent  gate  a  foim^ 
tain  constructed  by  (be  mouki  is  still  sup- 

ilied  with  water  from  tbe  ir '— 

■■urther  up  the  valley,  t 
irershadowed  1^  huge  suvcr  nra  ana 
beeches,  sumd  ue  modem  chapel  of  8. 
Maria  del  Boko,  an  oratory  with  a 
mttible  Btfttne  of  S,  Bmno,  and  as  in- 
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scription  elating  llmt  the  saint  used 
retire  here  for  meiUtatioD.  This  place 
ia  the  sceue  of  »n  Annual  Mr  from  the 
1st  to  the  8th  of  May;  and  the  i 
statue  of  S.  Bmno  is  still  brought  in 
procession  from  La  Seria.  K'lag  Roger 
granted  the  Certosa  large  domains. 

A  few  m.  from  the  ruins,  at  the  S, 
extremity  of  (he  tallej,  is  La  Mongi- 
ana-  A  goveromeut  foundry  for  cannon, 
vbich  has  about  900  Inhab.,  composed 
of  foundera,  wood-cutters,  tharcoal- 
barners,  and  other  labourers  employed 
in  the  Torks.  Prom  the  Certosa  we 
may  return  by  a  tolerable  road  along 
the  course  of  the  Anclnale  toCardinale, 
paEsin|r  through  Lu  Sena,  situated  in  a 
plain  among  the  mountains,  whose  In- 
hab. ^3900)  are  chiefly  engaged  in  tlie 

workmg  of  iron.    La  Serra  was  < 

thrown  in  1783,  and  at  present 
neatly  built.  We  may  also  cross  from 
La  Serra  the  ridge  on  the  E.,  and  by  a 
bridle-path  descend  to  Stilo  (Rie.  158).] 


Leaving  MileW,  the  postroad  de- 
scends from  the  chain  of  hills  which 
bound  the  plain  of  Gioia  on  the  N., 
and  runs  parnllel  to  the  Mesima,  though 
it  does  not  cross  it  onUl  the  river  lakes 
a  suOden  bend  to  the  W^  and  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Gioia.  Calabria  Ultra  I.  is 
now  entered  at 

1  Hosonio  (3800  Inhab.— Jn«,  a 
small  Osleriii),  picturesquely  situated 
among  luxuriant  groves  on  the  slopes  of 
an  olive-crowned  hill  above  the  Mesima; 
its  cliinale  is  affected  by  the  malaria. 
It  was  ruined  by  the  earthquake  in 
1783,  which  formed  a  ravine  near  the 
town  ^  m.  long  and  2C  ft.  deep ;  and  in 
the  nei^hbonnng  plain  numerous  cir- 
cular mnnel-shaped  hollows,  some  of 
which  were  filled  with  sand  and  wator. 
Rosarno  is  supposed  to  stand  upon  Or 
near  (he  site  of  the  Greek  city  of  Medma, 
a  colony  of  the  Bpizephyrian  Loorians. 
E.  of  Roearno  is  the  village  of  Lau' 
rtana,  finely  placed  on  an  eminence 
beyond  the  junction  of  the  Metromo 
with  the  Mesima.  Several  deep  gulfs 
and  ravineafoimedinl783maybeseen 
at  J'/en'mnv  outl  other  plaow  near  tUe 


village,  as  may  also  the  hard  tofa  which 
issueii  from  the  valleys  in  the  form  of 
mud,  and  inundated  the  country  for 
miles.  S.B.  of  Laureana  ai-c  tbe  Alba- 
nian villages  ofAIarapoU  and  Folislena, 
which  were  completely  ruined.  The 
olil  village  of  Pohstcna,  built  upoD  two 
hills,  was  hurled  bodily  into  the  I'Dyine. 
On  the  ^lain  above,  a  circular  hollow, 
filled  with  water  like  those  at  Rosarno, 
was  fbrmed,  ibe  margin  of  which  was 
cracked  into  fissui-cs  radiatSug  outwards 
in  all  directions.  At  Ciiiguefiondi  the 
whole  valley  for  miles  preseuts  a  suc- 
cession of  landslips  eaustd  by  the  sunie 
earthquake. 

The  road  after  leaving  Rosarno  croGSes 
the  plain  of  Gioia.  and  at  the  7tli  m.  from 
the  Me^ma  leaves  on  the  rt.  Otoia,  a 
most  unhealthy  and  deserted  town  on 
the  sea-shore,  supposed  to  occupy  tbe 
site  of  Melauriim,  thu  birthplace  ol 
Stersichoros,  Near  it  the  road  crosses 
the  Marro,  the  Melaurus  Brutioram, 
famous  for  its  tunny  fifilienes,  io  wliose 
seven  streams  Orustes  is  said  to  have 
been  pmificd  from  the  stains  of  a 
mother's  blood,  and  restored  to  reason 
after  his  lo.ig  wanderings.  The  seven 
still  be  traced  airnong 
the  dense  dusler  of  villages  which  oc- 
cupy the  high  (;roimd  aroaod  Oppido  . 
Among  lhet«  villages  are  several  wluch 
retain  their  Greek  names,  as  latrinolii 
Varapodi,  Iturgunodi,  Fedavoli,  Pan- 
corio,  &o.  Oppidii  is  supposed  to  oo- 
ipy  the  site  ol'  ifamerlinm  ;  uumenm 


earth  i^ened.  and  se-veral  housea 
e  swallowed  up.  I  u  the  neighbour- 
hood a  depiession  was  fonned  in  the 
shape  of  an  amphitheatre,  300  fL  deep 
and  500  A.  wide,  into  which  bu  olive 
plantation  sunk  down  bodily.  At  7}t- 
ranova,  on  the  N-,  the  houses  were  Eimi- 
larly  swallDwed  up,  and  the  valj^i 
iron,  filled  Lp  with  landslips.  At  Situi- 
on  the  R.,  a  lake  was  formed  by 
the  filling  up  of  a  deep  ravine  with  the 
irmous  masses  of  earth  and  rock 
wnich  fell  into  it  from  its  sides.  In 
all  directions  (he  plain  around  Oppido 
was  split  and  rept  wttli  £»»iireg^  f^|4 
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small  lakes  were  formed  in  funnel- 
shaped  hollows. 

1|  Palmi  (9600  Inhab.— Inn:  // 
Flutino,  in  the  Piazza,  fair),  the  chief 
town  of  a  district,  is  well  built,  and 
contains  several  good  houses.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  perpendicular  mass  of  rocky 
cliflF  rising  from  the  sea,  above  a  narrow 
creek  in  which  the  fishing  boats  of  its 
inhabitants  find  a  scanty  shelter.  The 
cliff  is  covered  with  gardens  of  oranges 
and  olives,  behind  which  are  higher 
and  broken  hills  clothed  with  chesnut 
forests.  It  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive anything  finer  than  the  position 
of  the  town,  but  it  is  almost  surpassed 
in  interest  by  the  magnificent  view 
which  it  commands.  On  the  S.  are 
seen  the  entrance  to  the  Faro,  the 
castle  of  Scilla,  the  town  and  har- 
bour of  Messina,  and  beyond  it  Mtna. 
rising  high  in  the  distance.  The  N. 
shore  of  Sicily  is  traced  as  fiir  as  Cape 
Milazzo.  Stromboli  and  the  Lipari 
Islands  are  seen  to  seaward,  and  to- 
wards the  N.  the  eye  ranges  over  the 
Gulf  of  Gioia  as  far  as  Cape  Vaticano. 
The  name  of  the  town  is  commemorated 
by  a  handsome  fountain  in  the  public 
square,  representing  a  palm-tree. 

2  m  S.E.  of  Palmi  is  Seminara  (3300 
Inhab.),  ruined  in  1 783,  and  desolated  by 
malaria.  Seminara  has  given  name  to 
two  battles  fought  upon  the  plain  be- 
tween it  and  the  Marro.  In  1495  the 
army  of  Ferdinand  II.,  under  Gonsalvo 
de  Cordova,  was  defeated  by  the  army 
of  Charles  VIII.,  under  the  Sieur  D'Au- 
bigny.  In  endeavouring  to  rally  his 
troops,  Ferdinand  was  placed  in  immi- 
nent peril  by  the  fiill  of  his  horse. 
Giovanni  D*Altamura  galloped  to  his 
rescue,  placed  the  king  on  his  own  horse, 
and  fell  pierced  with  a  hundred  wounds. 
In  1503,  April  21,  another  battle  was 
fought  on  the  same  field  between  D*Au- 
bigny  and  Ugo  de  Cardona,  one  of  the 
best  generals  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova, 
in  which  the  army  of  Louis  XII.  sus- 
tained a  signal  defeat,  and  D*Aubignj 
was  compelled  to  fly  for  safety  to  Angi- 
tola.  The  effects  of  the  earthquake  of 
1783  may  still  be  traced  near  the  town. 
A  chasm  filled  with  water,  52  ft.  deep 
and  1780  ft.  long,  called  the  Lago  del 
"Tol^lo,  was  formed  by  the  first  shock ; 


a  large  tract  of  olive-grounds  slid  down 
into  the  valley  to  a  distance  of  200  ft., 
and  the  little  stream  which  falls  into 
the  Marro  was  diverted  from  its 
channel  into  a  new  chasm,  through 
which  it  continues  to  run. 

The  road  leads  through  chesnut 
forests  interspersed  with  olive  planta- 
tions, commanding  fine  views  of  the  sea 
and  of  the  picturesque  coast  on  each 
side  of  the  Faro,  to 

1  m.  Bagnara  (5800  Inhab. — /«», 
clean),  situated  on  the  shore,  and  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  its  women.  Fol- 
lowing the  curve  of  the  shore,  Uie  road 
passes  through  the  village  of  Favaz- 
zina.  The  stream  of  the  Solano,  which 
falls  into  the  sea  a  little  N.E.  of  Favaz- 
zina,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Cratais  of 
Pliny,  who  applies  to  it  that  passage 
in  the  Odyssey  in  which  Calypso  di- 
rects Ulysses  to  urge  his  rowers  after 
passing  Scvlla,  and  to  call  aloud  upon 
Cratseis,  the  mother  of  the  monster. 
Following  the  shore  through  the  most 
beautiful  scenery,  after  7  m.  from  Ba- 
gnara, we  pass 

Scilla  (6700  Inhab. — Inn,  tolerable), 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  small  pro- 
montory connecting  its  castle  with  the 
mainland.  The  town  is  built  in  terraces 
rising  one  above  the  other  from  the  sandy 
bays  which  lie  on  either  side  of  the 
promontory.  It  contains  several  fi)un- 
tains  and  fine  buildings,  erected  after 
1783,  but  the  streets  are  steep.  It 
is  known  for  its  silk-works,  in  a  district 
abounding  in  mulberry-trees;  nearly 
every  house  in  the  town  exhibits  proofs 
of  the  industry  promoted  by  this  branch 
of  production.  The  wines  of  Scilla 
have  also  considerable  repute.  The 
Castle  occupies  the  bluff  cliff  at  the 
extremity  of  the  promontory,  and  was 
formerly  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of 
Scilla,  a  branch  of  the  Rufo  family. 
After  the  battle  of  Muda  the  fortress 
surrendered  to  the  English,  and  was 
held  by  them  18  months.  The  French 
besieged  it  in  1808,  and,  after  making 
a  breach,  carried  it,  whilst  the  English 
retired  to  the  shore  by  means  of  a  co- 
vered stair  which  they  had  constructed 
in  the  rock,  and  embarked  in  boats  pre- 
pared to  receive  them. 

The  Rock  of  Scilla,  V<M>Rfc  ^^wsksgsw. 
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have  been  made  familiar  to  every  reader 
by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poetp,  although 
deprived  of  its  terrors,  will  still  be  ex- 
amined "with  lively  interest  by  the  clas- 
sical traveller. 

"EvBa  5*  ei'l  SkvAXij  vaUi,  Seivov  keXaicvCa' 
T«s  ^Tot  <^<onj  /nev  oarj  <yKv\aKos  KoytAns 
TvweTaL,  avrrj  S"  a^t  ireXtap  kokov  ovo«  K€  tm 
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fllV 

Tri6^a-€iev  IStov,  ou8'  el  debs  avriaoxiev. 

Odyss,  fi. 

Dextrum  Scylla  latus,  laevum  implacata  Cha- 
ry bdis 
Obsidet :  atque  imo  barathri  ter  gurglte  vastos 
Sorbet  in  abruptnm  fluctus,  rursusque  sub  auras 
Erigit  alternos,  et  sidera  verberat  unda. 
At  Scyllam  cajcis  cohibet  spelunca  latebrls, 
Ora  exertantem,  et  naves  in  saxa  trabentem. 
Prima  hominis  facies,  et  pulchro  pectore  virgo 
Pube  tenus ;  postreraa  immani  corpore  pristis, 
Delphinflm  caudas  utero  commissa  luporum. 

VlUG.  ^n.iii.  420, 

Come  fa  1'  onda  Ih  sovra  Cariddi, 
Che  si  frange  con  quella  in  cui  s'  intoppa, 
Cos\  oonvien  che  qui  la  gente  riddi. 

Dante,  Ivf.  vii.  22. 

Charyhdis,  placed  by  the  ancient 
poets  immediately  opposite  to  Scyllay 
has  been  transferred  by  modern  geo- 
graphers to  a  spot  situated  outside  the 
harbour  of  Messina,  and  at  least  10  m. 
distant.  This  whirlpool,  known  as  the 
Galofaro,  more  closely  correspoods 
with  the  accounts  of  Chary bdis  given 
by  ancient  writers  than  the  present 
currents  off  the  Faro  Point;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  to  be  considered  whether 
the  lapse  of  so  many  ages  and  the 
action  of  repeated  earthquakes  may  not 
have  materially  changed  the  currents 
which  once  rendered  this  passage 
dangerous.  The  classical  traveller  will 
be  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  idea 
that  CharyMis  was  really  opposite  to 
Scylla.  He  will  also  be  struck  by  the 
fact  Ahat  a  strong  current  still  sets 
through  the  strait,  and  that  there  are 
counter  currents  setting  from  the  shore, 
producing  frequent  whirlpools,  though 
not  of  a  dangerous  character. 

The  bay  on  the  W.  side  of  Scilla 
was  the  scene  of  a  most  awftil  calamity 
in   1783.      The  town,  oa  the    morn- 
ing of  the  5th  of  February,  had  been 
almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  first 
shocks  of  an  earthquake.     The  castle 
itself,  then  the  residence  of  the  aged 
Prince  of  Scilla,  had  been  seriously  da- 
maged,  and  tike  piince  and  the  gmler 


part  of  the  inhabitants  had  retired 
during  the  night  to  the  beach,  consider- 
ing that  they  were  more  secure  there 
than  amidst  the  falling  houses  of  the 
town.  Towards  dusk  another  shoek 
occurred  which  rent  the  promontory  of 
Campella  near  the  town,  when  the  entire 
face  of  the  mountain  fell  into  the  sea. 
The  waters  of  the  Faro  rushed  with 
overwhelming  violence  upon  the  beach, 
and  in  their  retreat  swept  away  tiie 
whole  assembled  multitude,  amounting 
it  is  said  to  upwards  of  1 500  persons. 
They  returned  again  and  rose  to  the 
level  of  the  town,  throwing  back  upon 
its  ruins  many  of  the  bodies  they  had 
swept  away  in  the  first  wave.  On  the 
following  morning  Scilla  had  lost  nearly 
one  half  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  distance  from  the  Castle  of  Scilla 
to  the  Faro  Point  is  6047  Eng.  yds. 
The  great  fishery  of  the  peeee-apadoy 
or  sword-fish  (Xiphias  gladitoi),  afibrds 
occupation  to  its  fishermen  during  July, 
August,  and  September. 

1|  Villa  S.  Giovanni  (1900  In- 
hab.),  one  of  the  most  beautiml  villages 
on  the  coast,  delightfully  situated  ou  the 
shore  S.  of  Punta  del  Pezzo^  below  the 
cultivated  slopes  of  the  lower  ranges  fd 
mountains  which  form  so  picturesque  a 
scene  from  all  parts  of  the  Faro.  It  is 
much  frequented  on  account  of  its 
salubrious  climate,  and,  like  Scilla,  is 
remarkable  for  its  thriving  silk  works. 
It  is  the  nearest  point  of  embarkation 
for  Messina. 

A  beautifiil  road  leads  along  the  coast 
to  Reggio,  commanding  fine  views  of 
the  broken  shores  of  Sicily.  It  is  di- 
versified with  villages  and  country 
houses,  and  enlivened  with  groves  of 
orange-trees,  pomegranates,  palm-trees, 
aloes,  &c. 

1  Regoio  (16,000  Inhab. — Inns  :  Lo- 
canda  Giordano,  in  the  principal  street; 
fair;  Alhergo  d'  Italia,  very  poor  and 
bad),  the  capital  of  Calabria  Ultra  I. 
and  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  great  natural  beauties.  It 
is  a  town,  with  spacious  streets,  risiag 
gradually  ^m  the  broad  Marina  to- 
wards the  richly  cultivated  slopes  of 
the  hills  behind  it,  among  which  are 
scattered  numerous  villas.    Reggio  was 
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was  rebuilt  on  a  new  p  an  Ma  y 
or  its  pablic  boildinga  a  n  a  L 
for  their  ut^bitecttire  pa  u  u  uu 
uf  the  fountains  on  IheM  a  \  nong 
its  public  inslitDtiDni  on  a  nirj 
liospilal,  and  chamber  of  cumnuiic'. 
The  climate  it  particnlarly  lieulthy,  and 
adapted  for  tire  production  of  the  fruits 
and  flowers  of  both  hemiaplieres ;  th  - 
date-palm  attains  a  consideruhle  sizi 
and  prodaces  fcuit;  the  cnslor-oil  plai 
abounds  in  the  gardens ;,  the  ruada  ai 
bounded  by  the  American  aloe  and  the 
cactus,  and  the  neighbourliood  is  oni 
continued  gruTe  of  orange,  lemon,  ant 
citron  trees.  Nothing  can  aurpai^s  thi 
beauty  of  the  icenery,  particularly  llie 
view  from  the  Marina  towards  tbeeoasl 
of  Sicily.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  delightful  Hum  a  lounge  in 
the  colonnade  of  the  fountain  in  a  cool 
summer's  evening  when  the  magnifli 
mountains  behind  Messina  are  thrt 
into  relief  by  the  setting  sun ;  and 
almost  all  the  prospects  towards  the  S. 
.^tna  forms  a  prominent  object.  With 
these  advantages,  added  to  its  agreeable 
Bociet;,  thehaspitiUt;of  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  amusements  Of  a.  good  tlieali 
erected  in  1818,  Reggio  cannot  hW  ■ 
offer  a  pleasant  place  of  residence, 

Iihesi«m  is  sunposed  to  have  bci 
founded  by  a  colony  fhim  Chalcis  i 
Eubosa,  and  to  have  been  subteqttently 
reinforced  by  colonies  from  jEolia  and 
Doris.  A  colony  from  Meesene  settled 
here  D.c.  7a3,  nnder  their  general,  Alei- 
damidas,  after  the  capture  of  Ilhome 
by  the  Spartatis  in  the  first  Messenian 
var.  Id  limes  long  acltrior  to  the 
Itoman  conquest  it  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  Greek  republics,  and  was 
celebrated  for  the  Dumber  of  distin- 
guished philosophers,  historians,  and 
poets  which  it  prodnced.  Daring  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  the  Rhe- 
gians  observed  so  strict  a  neutralitj  that 
they  reAised  to  admit  the  army  of 
Athena  within  their  vaUs;  and  when 
Dionyaios  of  Syracuse,  anitiona  to  secure 
their  alliance,  requested  a  consort  from 
the  city,  the  bhabitante  ofFurtd  him 
their  lurngman's  daughter.  Under  the 
Koman  rule  it  was  called  Jlhajiiim 
Jidiiita,  to  distbgnifh  it  from  Rhegiam 
Lepidi,  on  the  Via  jSmllin,  near  Mo- 
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icwa.  Scarcely  any  town  In  Italy  has. 
suffered  such  severe  or  such  frequent 
reverses.  It  was  almost  deserted  in  con- 
sequence of  repeated  earthquakes  in 
thi^  lime  of  Augustus,  who  contributed 
largely  to  its  reBtoradon.  In  549  it 
wna  (liken  by  Totila,  in  918  by  the  Sa- 
racens, in  1005  by  the  Pisans,  Id  lOfiO 
by  Robert  Gniscard;  it  was  reduced  to 
ashes  b;  Frederick  Barbarossa;  it  was 
aacked  by  the  Turks  in  lAJg,  burnt  by 
themiDlS97;  and  totally  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake  in  1783.  In  1841,  and 
again  in  December,  1851,  several  shocks 
of  great  violence  were  felt  at  intervals, 
but  without  causing  much  damage. 

There  is  little  to  see  in  the  town  of 
Kegpio,  which  ia  rceularly  built.  The 
Cathedral,  a  hant^ome  edifice,  con- 
tains some  good  spedmens  of  mosaic 
work  and  several  sepnlchtal  monu- 
ments. The  fortress  ia  in  ruins.  What 
will  principally  interest  the  traveller 
here  will  be  the  Qne  vegetation  around 
the  city,  the  magnificent  viewe  from  it, 
and  its  pictureaque  aiiuation,  backed  by 
the  mountains  of  the  Aspromonte. 

I.ycophron  the  poet  ia  s^d  to  have 
lived  at  Bhegium  for  mme  time;  and 
St.  I'aul  visited  it,  on  his  voyage  trota 
Cieaarea  to  Dome :  "  And  m>m  thence 
we  fetched  a  compass,  and  came  tu 
Rheginm:  and  after  one  day  the  south 
wind  blew,  and  we  came  the  next  day 
lo  Puteoli." 

The  bay  of  Iteggio  Is  remarkable  for 
the  optical  phenonienon culled  the  lata 
Morgana,  which  occurs  only  at  liigh 
tides,  when  the  moat  ^lerfeet  calm  of  sea 
and  nir  prevails ;  it  is  extremely  evones- 
naually  seen  nbout  sunrise, 
re  occurrence.  The  Fala 
of  three  kinds — jnnrine, 
aifrial,  and  prismatic :  it  preseuta  in  the 
'r,  and  also  on  the  still  aurlSice  of  tlic 
^n,  imagts  of  rial  objects  on  the  coast, 
■hith  nre  reflected  and  multiplied  with 
extraordinary  pretision.  It  is  similar 
to  that  so  frequently  teen  ou  the  coasts 
of  Antrim  and  Donegal,  eapccially 
near  the  entrance  of  Lough  Foyle, 
in  Ireland.  The  best  descripliou  of 
this  phenomenon  is  that  given  by  the 
Dominican  monk  Minasl  in  the  la^t 
ccnty.,  who  had  seen  it  three  limes  in 
its  moat  pccfwit,  Btata  -. "  W  W;\\  vVnb.-^s.^i'j. 
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Eun  shines  from  tUat  pdnt  whence  its 
incident  ray  forms  an  angle  of  about  4^i ' 
DQ  (he  BOB.  of  Reggio,  and  the  bright 
surCxce  of  the  n-atcr  in  the  baj  is  not 
disturbed  either  by  the  irind  or  the 
current,  the  speelalor  being  placed  on 
an  eminence  of  the  city,  with  bis  back 
to  the  sun  and  his  face  to  the  sea,  on  a 
sudden  he.  BOOS  appear  in  the  water,  as 
in  a  catoptric  theatre,  various  midti[jlied 
objects, ).«.  numberless  seriesof  pilasters, 
arches,  castles  well  delineated,  regular 
columns,  lofty  towers,  superb  palaces 
with  balconies  and  windows,  exlend>!d 
alleys  of  trees,  delightful  plains  with 
herds  and  docks,  &c.,  all  in  their  natiiral 
colours  and  proper  action,  and  passing 
rapidly  in  succession  along  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  during  the  whole  period  of 
time  that  the  above-men tiouM  causi;s 
remain.  But  if,  in  addition  to  the  cir- 
cumstaQces  before  described,  the  atmos- 
phere be  highly  impregnated  with 
vapour  and  exhalations  not  dispersed  bj 
the  wind  nor  rarefied  by  the  Buo,  it  then 
happens  that  in  this  vapour,  as  in  a 
cnrlain  extended  along  the  channel  to 
the  height  of  about  30  palms,  and  nearly 
dowQ  to  the  sea,  the  observer  will  be- 
hold the  scene  of  the  same  objects  not 
only  reflected  &om  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  but  likewise  in  the  air,  thougli 
not  in  so  distinct  and  defined  a  manner 
as  in  the  sea.  And  again,  if  the  air 
be  slightly  hazy  and  opaque,  and  at  the 
same  time  dewy  and  adapted 
the  iris,  then  the  objects  wil 
only  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  they 
will  he  all  vividly  coloured  or  f  ' 
with  red,  green,  blue,  and  the 
prisnialio  colours."  In  additioii 
we  may  remark  that  the  mirage  ... 
quenlly  seen  in  great  perfection  on  both 
sides  of  this  strait,  and  in  many  ■  — 
no  doubt  it  has  been  taken  for  the 
gana.  Many  of  the  efltcts  are  difficult 
of  esplanalion ;  but  the  ir  "' 
pearances  are  referable 
calmness  of  the  sea  and  to  the  diOif 
refractive  and  consequently  roflei 
powers  of  the  superin  umbent    t 


le  name  BhegiuDi  (^FiyuT,trom  fiiyii,, 
I  break)  referred  to  the  convuluoa 
'hich  separated  Sicily  from  the  mi 


The  distance  from  the  Cathedral  of 
Keg^o  to  the  Lighthouse  of  MesEina  is 
13,187  yards. 

Iteggio  is  backed  eastward  bj  the 
imposing  group  of  the  Aspromonlt, 
whose  highest  peak,  JHontallo,  is  4300 
ft.  high.  Its  lower  flanks  are  clothed 
with  foresl«  of  beech  and  oak,  and  its 
higher  regions  with  pines.  A  railway 
has    been    decreed    from    Reggio    i 


Taranto,  embracing  the 
this^  and  the  followm^  route. 


mder  of 


The  simitarity  of   h    geo   g 


i^i 


The  post-road  terminates  at  Bu^o. 

It  is  continued  by  a  r^lwBj  as  or  as 

etito,  passing  by 

Capo  deW  Armi,  the  Promon- 
tory of  Leucopeira,  regarded  by  the 
andent  geographers  as  the  termination 
of  the  Apennines,  and  remarkable  for 
the  whiteness  of  its  rocks,  which  gave  it 
its  ancient  name.  This  headland  has  a 
great  historical  interest  as  the  scene  of  an 
important  event  ia  the  life  ot  Cicero. 
On  his  voyage  from  Syracuse  to  Greece, 
after  the  death  of  Ccesar,  b.c.  44,  he  wu 
driven  here  by  contrary  winds.  Having 
re-emharketl,  he  was  again  driven 
liack,  and  went  to  stay  at  the  villa  of 
his  friend  P.  Valerias,  where  he  was 
visited  by  some  citizens  from  Rhegium, 
recently  arrived  from  Rome,  who 
brought  him  intelligence  which  caused 
tiim  to  alter  his  course,  and  proceed 
direct  to  Velia,  where  he  met  Brutus. 

From  Capo  dell'  Ariai  the  rly. 
fbllows  the  shore  to  Melito,  and  a 
bridle-path  from  there  to  Capo  Sparti- 
cenlo,  22  m.,  the  Promontorium  HercalU. 
It  crosses  several  streams,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are— the  Alice,  the 
ancient  Haiex,  the  boundary  between 
the  Bhegians  and  the  Locrians,  at  the 
month  of  which  the  latter  had  a  email 
fort  taken  by  the  Athenians  Under 
iac\ieB,  B.C.  *1S-,  4i  m.  further,  the 
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risivpio,  or  AaeaAiUa,  iJie  aiii^itnl 
CiccinuK,  on  whose  banks  Ladies  df- 
ftated  a  body  of  Locriens.  liuiLjmiis, 
Ihe  celebrated  Locrlau  wreetler.  disap- 
peared in  this  stream  Iq  a  Eupernalur»l 
maoner,  after  delivering  Teinpsa  from 
the  shade  of  Polites.  FaiLsnniaE  as- 
cribes to  its  baulu  a  natural  pliunnme- 
aon,  which  Strabo  refers  to  the  Halej:^ 
the  grasshoppers  on  the  Looii.iii  bank 
were  always  chirping,  wbilj  liioac  od 
the  Rhegian  bank  were  constaDllj  mntu 
— a  phenomenon  which  may  be  ob- 
served to  this  daj. 

Between  Capo  dell'  Armi  and  Cspii 
Spartivento,  at  a  short  distance  f 
the  shore,  situated  on  oSshoois  of 
Aspromonte,  and  of  difficult  access, 
several  villages  in  which  the  Gi 
language  is  still  spoken.  They  cai 
visited  without  much  difficulty  f 
RcK^o  in  3  or  4  days,  and.  the  ex 
ordinary  beauty     '  ■■ 


biut^l  with  the  in 


!l  that  a 


compensate  for  the  discomfoi 
may  be  experienced  on  the  expedition. 
We  can  drive  as  far  as  Capo  ddl'  Anni, 
from  whence  we  must  ride  or  walk. 
5  m.  K  of  it  is  tlie  T<are,ite  deUa 
Monaca;  ascending  its  narrow  bed,  aficr 
3  in.,  we  reach 

I'enttdatlih  (800  Inhab.),tne  strangest 
of  human  abodes,  perched  like  a  pyramid 
among  the  spires  of  gigantic  barren 
rocks  which  shoot  up  in  the  form  of  s 
hand,  and  are  only  accesubk'  by  a  long 
flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  The 
village,  whidi  is  in  a  state  of  dilapida- 
tion, is  surmounted  by  the  remains  ol 
a  baronial  castle.  Following  the  ravine, 
2  m.  higher  up  is 

Moitt^oello,  on  a  square  rock,  perpen- 
dicular on  three  sides,  and  surrounded 
by  crags  covered  with  the  cactus  in 
great  luxuriance.  Hence  we  may  either 
follow  a  wild  and  difficult  path  thrcugb. 
8.  Loitmo  and  Coiulnfari  to  Bova, 
or  retrace  [our  steps  to  Ihe  shore,  and 
follow  it  for  3  m.  to] 

Melito  iUOt  Inhab.},  on  the  rl.  bank 
of  the  Alice,  ihe  southernmost  town  in 
Italy.  It  was  here  that  General  Gari- 
baldilanded  in  9eut.  1850,  after  having 
overrun  Sicily,  lo  drive  the  last  Bourbon 


King,  Francis  II.,  out  of  his  continental 
dominions;  and  again  in  Aug.  18C2, 
when  less  fortunate,  he  was  obliged  to 
surrender  to  a  Royal  Iialian  force,  after 
having  been  severely  wounded,  in  his 
first  encounter,  on  the  neighbouring 
lieirfils  of  Aspromonte.  Hes^ng  at 
Melito  for  the  night,  we  can  proceed 
the  next  morning  along  the  shore,  and 
crossing  the  Amendolea  (Cat'ciNui), 
'  m.,  reach  the  Marina  di  Bona, 
ziear  the  mouth  of  the  Dana,  the  bed 
of  which  we  ascend  to 

Bova  (3800  Inhab.),  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  picturesquely  placed  on  a  hill 
A  m.  iVom  the  sea.  At  Bova  as  well  as 
at  Condofari,  Galliciano,  and  two  other 
villages  near  it  Greek  is  still  s^ken  by 
Ibe  people,  but  is  gradually  disappear- 


Thc  local  Butiquanes  n 
ihat  Bova  Is  an  ancient  settlenieDt,  and 
that  its  inhabitants  may  be  regarded  as 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Locrians 
or  Rheglans.  Of  late  years  Bova  has 
been  losing  its  importance  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  bishop's  residence  and 
MTcral  of  the  public  offices  and  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  to  the  Marina  diBoTA. 
A  path  of  4  m.  brio^  ns  to 

Paliiti,  prettily  ^tuated  at  the  base 
of  two  perpendicular  barren  rocks, 
perched  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  of 
which  stand  the  ruins  of  its  former 
castle.  1  m.  £.  is  the  iD^gDiGcaut 
vitiate  of 

Ptetrapenitala,  on  a  hill  surrounded 
by  the  most  heaulifiil  forests,  with  the 
finest  view  conceivable  of  sea  and  moun- 
tains, and  made  familiar  by  the  draw- 
ingsof  onr  coHotryroan  Mr.Lear.  From 
FietrapennalaapathofG  m.  descends  to 
the  sea-shore  at  Capo  SparUvenlo,  flM>m 
whence  wc  can  return  to  Iteggio,or  pro- 
ceed to  explore  tho  eastern  coast  beyond 
it  (see  Rte.  1.^8). 
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ROUTE  156. 

TABANTO  TO  COSENZA  AND  OASTROVIL- 
LARI, ALONG  THE  SHORES  OF  THE 
GULF  OF    TARANTO.     AbOUt    133   m. 

Railway  projected  to  Rosamo^and 
Cosenza. 

There  is  no  regular  road  along  the 
E.  coast  of  Calabria.  The  traveller  de- 
sirous of  visiting  the  numerous  sites 
memorable  for  their  classical  associa- 
tions which  lie  near  the  shore,  must 
proceed  on  horseback,  except  in  some 
parts,  where  he  will  find  a  via  naturale 
practicable  for  light  carriages  when  the 
torrents  are  not  swollen  by  heavy  rains. 
April  and  May  are  the  best  months  for 
making  this  tour,  but  the  traveller  will 
do  well  to  provide  himself  with  letters 
of  introduction,  for  the  villages  are  very 
miserable,  and  there  are  few  taverns 
where  accommodation,  ;however  indif- 
ferent, can  be  found. 

The  best  plan  for  persons  intending 
to  devote  some  weeks  to  Calabria  will 
be  to  proceed  to  Taranto,  visiting  the 
Apulian  towns  on  the  way.  From  there 
the  tourist  should  follow  the  coast-line 
all  the  way  round  to  Reggio,  and  return 
through  Monteleone  and  Cosenza,  mak- 
ing excursions  to  places  of  interest 
which  lie  at  a  short  distance  fW)m  his 
main  line  of  route. 

Leaving  Taranto  by  the  long  bridge 
at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  the  road 
proceeds  to 

9  m.  Massafra,  andl  j^^^  ^^g      38^^ 

4  m.  Palaggiano,    J  *^ 

where  a  road  branches  off  on  rt.  to 
Ginosa  and  Matera. 

From  the  latter  place  to  Cassano  the 

via  is  practicable  for  light  carriages. 

About  6  m.  from  Palaggiano  the  jLato  is 

crossed.    The  hills  which  bound  the 

sweep  of  the  gulf  are  clothed  with  dwarf 

pine  forests,  between  which  and  the  sea 

js  a  sand-bank  covered  with  junipers 

and  cypresses.    In  the  distance  are  seen 

the  mountains  of  Basilicata  and  Calabm. 


8  m.  from  the  Lato  we  cross,  near 
its  mouth,  the  Bradano,  the  aneient 
Bradanm,  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  territories  of  Tat^entom 
and  Metapontum,  as  it  does  ncrw  of  the 
provinces  of  Terra  d'  Otranto  and  Ba^ 
silicata.  The  tract  between  the  Lato 
and  the  Bradano  is  covered  by  the  pine- 
forests  of  La  Rita  on  rt.,  and  of  Termi- 
tosa  on  1.,  extending  to  the  sea-shore. 

In  the  plain  between  the  BradanuB 
and  the  CasuentitSf  the  modern  Basente, 
stood 

Metapontium,  one  of  the  most  poTrer- 
ful  colonies  of  Magna  Grsecia,  founded, 
according  to  Strabo,  by  a  body  of  those 
Pylians  who  had  followed  Nestor  to 
Troy,  or,  according  to  Justin,  by  Epeos, 
the  builder  of  the  Trojan  horse.  It 
subsequently  received  an  Achsean  co- 
lony from  Sybaris  and  Crotona. 

When  Alexander  King  of  Epirus 
crossed  over  into  Italy  B.c.  332,  the 
Metapontines  joined  him,  and  after  his 
defeat  and  death  at  Paudosia  B.c.  3S6, 
his  bones  were  sent  to  Metapontium, 
whence  they  were  conveyed  to  Epittui. 
After  thejbattle  ofjCannse,  Metapontium 
declared  in  favour  of  Hannibal,  but 
when  the  battle  of  the  Metaums,  b  c. 
207,  compelled  him  to  withdraw  his 
forces  from  this  part  of  Italy,  he  re- 
moved all  the  inhabitants  from  Meta- 
pontium to  save  them  from  the  ven- 
geance of  Rome.  Metapontium  never 
recovered  from  this  blow,  and  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias  it  was  a  heap  of 
ruins.  The  house  of  Pythagoras,  who 
died  here  B.C.  497,  is  recorded  to  have 
been  converted  at  his  death  into  a 
temple  of  Ceres.  The  remains  novr 
existing  are  those  of  a  Doric  temple 
on  a  slight  elevation  near  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Bradano,  2  m.  from  the  sea,  and 
known  by  the  local  name  of  Tavola  dc* 
Paladint,  of  which  15  columns,  with 
their  architrave,  are  standing ;  there  are 
some  ruins,  supposed  to  be  of  another 
temple,  about  3  m.  fUrther  S.,  and  1  m, 
from  the  1.  bank  of  the  Basente.  The 
small  salt-water  lagoon,  1  m.  from  Torre 
a  Mare,  was  probably  the  ancient  port 
of  Metapontium.  Near  the  latter  ruins  is 
^  m.  Torre  a  Mare,  a  square  tower 

o£  t\ift  m^'5\^  ^%^^  ^\ksx<i  Wiate  is  a 
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tiivcra  for  horeei  to  bait.  The  vUin 
aloQg  the  coast  is  ttill  Terj  prodnctive  in 
com,  which  Ibnced  tha  chief  EOorce  of 
the  opulence  of  Met«pontiam.  Bejoad 
tlie  Kaseote  the  rood  rang  more  inland 
towarda  S.  Batilio ;  it  then  crosses  the 
Salandnllaf  sapjKWed  lo  he  the  ancient 
Acalandraa,  and  descends  through  a 
tract  of  underwood  and  dwarf  oak*  to  the 
Agri  (Acirii),  which  it  crosses  abont 
2  in,  from  its  month. 

13  m,  Polictfo,  prettily  situated  'on 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  riTer,  was  once 
a  Jesuits'  convent,  but  ia  now  a  farm 
of  the  Count  of  Monte  Sanlangelo,  of 
the  Gerace  family,  where  iravelleraare 
iVequently  received.  From  the  heights 
above  ihe  house  there  is  nn  extensive 
view  of  the  mountains  of  Basilicata  and 
llie  coast-line  of  Calabria.  The  forests 
nbound  in  wild  boar.  A  few  years  ago 
a  large  bronze  vessel  was  dug  up  at  Po- 
licoi'O,  containing  many  silver  medals 
of  archaic  type.  These  coinsand  bronzes 
render  it  probable  that  Policoro  marks 
the  site  of 

IIehacleia,  a  joint  colony  of  the 
Thurlans  and  Tarentines,  B.C.  432.  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Italian  Greeks,  and  the  birth- 
place of  the  painter  Znatu.  The  plain 
between  Heracleia  and  the  pSirts  was 
the  scene  of  the  first  battle  fought  by 
PjrrhuB  against  the  Romans  under  the 
consul  Lsevinus,  n.c.  280,  who  attri- 
buted their  defeat  to  the  terror  inspired 
by  the  elephants  of  Pjrrhns.  The 
celebrated  bronie  tables,  now  in  tha 
Musco  Nazionale,  known  as  the  Hera- 
titan  Tablet,  were  found  at  iuce  near 
thisplaceio  1753.  The  oonntry  border- 
ing this  part  of  the  coast  U  celebrated 
for  its  liqnorice-root,  from  which  large 
quantities  of  liquorico-juice  are  ex- 
tracted for  exportation  to  England  and 
the  United  States. 

3  m.  S.  of  Policoro  a  dense  forest 
marks  the  course  of  the  Sinno,  the  Siria 
of  the  Greeks.  The  nia  traverses  it, 
after  crossing  the  river.  This  fbrest 
scenery  gives  to  the  country  a  character 
of  beauty  and  Iniuriaoce  which  per- 
fcclly  accords  with  the  enthusiastic  de- 
scriptions of  the  Greek  poets.  The 
nnderwood  consists  of  myrtle,  arbutus, 
the  lentiscut,  sweet  bay,  wild  vine,  the 


uk-Qjiaer,  &c  On  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Sinnn,  tbe  city  of  SiBis,  the  rival  of 
IHiiitium  and  Sybaris,  is  supposed 
ve  ilood,  but  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be 

vured.    Beyond  tbe  river  we  pass 

ttic  torrents  Haeero  and  Rucolo,  and  the 
river  Caana,  which  divides  Ba^- 
I  from  Calabria.     1  m.  off  tbe  via 


Bvcca  TnipeHale  (1600  In- 
hab.).  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  bill; 
a  mode  of  building  prevalent  on  this 
canal,  which  aSbrds  some  beantiflil 
SEihjccts  for  the  pencil  of  the  artist, 

-Vi(aira(l400lnhab.),on_ahill6in, 
N.W.  iif  Rocca  Imperiale,  is  supposed 
lo  uiaik  the  site  of  Zagaria,  foanded  by 
tiiL'  I'liooceans,  and  afterwards  colonised 
bj  tilt  Thuriaua.  It  was  celebrated  (br 
iLs  Bwfet  wines,  which  were  highly 
prizod,  as  Zagarina  Vina. 

C  m.  Bastte,  2  m.  W.  of  Capo  ^a- 
broken   t 


5(13.  I'Ilc  via  follows  the  shore,  leaving 
oil  tbt^  rt.  Amendolara  standing,  like 
];oi-ca   Imperiale  and  Baselo,  upon  an 

^  ni.  7V;Mfiicc«,  another  village  of  a 
Eimiliir  character.  The  via  leaves  the 
shrirc,  and  crosses  the  Seraciiio  and  So- 
i'iiiaii>o,  through  a  highly  diversified 
couiilry,  leaving  Caialniiovo  on  the  rt. 

1 0  in.  Fraiicavilla,  a  village,  prettily 
placed  above  the  valley  of  the  Saga- 
iiellij.  Befbre  reaching  Cassano  li 
Jjwri'poU,  a  hamlet  (bunded  by  a 
Duchess  of  Caasano  for  the  accmnmo- 
daiiou  of  the  agricultural  labooren  on 


A  bridge  over  tbe  Eiano  leads  to 
>  Bte.  155. 


)riJge  < 
1.  Com 
1.  Cattroii&lari    ,  i 
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CASTROVILLARI  TO  CATANZARO,  BY  THE 
COAST.      109  m. 

6  m.  Cassano,  From  this  place  the 
road  descends  towards  the  valley  of  the 
Coscile,  the  ancient  Sybaris,  which  it 
crosses  near  its  junction  with  the  Cratiy 
(  Crathis. )  The  Sybaris  was  celebrated 
by  the  ancient  poets  for  the  power  of 
making  horses  shy,  and  of.  rendering 
men  who  bathed  in  it  vigorous ;  and  the 
Crathis  for  flowing  over  golden  sands, 
and  for  the  property  of  giving  a  yellow 
colour  to  the  hair  of  those  who  bathed 
in  it: 

'  O  ^avOau  xaCrav  TrvptrevuiV 
Kpaflw  ^a^e'ats  mjyalaji  rp^nav 
BvavBpov  t'  oAjSt^coi/  yav- 

Eur.  Troad. 

The  plain  on  our  1.  before  we  cross  the 
Coscile,  between  Lauropoli,  Doria,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Crati,  was  probably 
the  site  of  the  ancient 

Sybaris,  founded  b.c.  720,   by  the 
Achajans  and  Troezenians,  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name.     Nothing  now  re- 
mains which  the  classical  tourist  can 
regard  as  a  relic  of  that  luxurious  city. 
Many  antiquaries,  however,  have  fixed 
its   position  on    the   peninsula  which 
lies  between  the  Coscile  and  the  Crati, 
before  they  form  their  junction,  about 
5  m.  from  the  sea ;  but,  from  the  mode 
of  its  destruction,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
actual  site  of  the  city  will  ever  be  satis- 
factorily determined.  When  Sybaris  was 
in  its  full  prosperity,  it  counted  25  towns 
upon  this  coast  among  its  dependencies, 
and  brought  300,000  men  into  the  field 
in  the  war  with  the  Crotoniats.  b.c.  510 
Sybaris  was  taken  by  the  Crotoniats 
who  entirely  destroyed  it  by   turning 
over  the  ruins  the  waters  of  the  Crathis, 
which  formerly  ran  at  some  distance 
from  it. 

On  the  1.  bank  of  the  Crati,  about 
7  m.  inland  from  the  supposed  site  of 
Sybaris,  is  Terra  Nova  (3000  Inhab.), 
near  which  on  the  N.E.  are  some  ruins 
supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 

Thubii,  a  city,  founded  b.c.  443,  in 
the  place  of  Sjoaris,  which  had  heeu 


tive  Sybarites,  with  the  support  of  a 
body  of  Athenian  colonists  sent  out 
by  Pericles.  Among  the  latter  were 
the  historian  Herodotus  and  the  orator 
Lysias.  Fresh  colonists  having  poured 
in  from  all  quarters  of  Greece,  disputes 
arose  between  them  and  the  Athenians, 
which  were  at  length  allayed  in  the 
year  413  B.C.  by  the  Delphic  oracle 
declaring  it  to  be  a  colony  of  Apollo. 
Charondas  subsequently  endowed  it 
with  a  constitution,  and  it  became  fa- 
mous for  its  annals.  It  surrendered, 
B.C.  280,  to  the  Romans,  who,  in  b.c. 
194,  made  it  a  colony  under  the  name 
of  CopicB,  The  coins  of  Thurii  are 
numerous,  and  of  great  beauty  and 
variety. 

The  via  proceeds  through  a  country 
abounding  in  oaks  and  olive-trees.  Half 
way  between  Cassano  and  Corigliauo 
a  branch  rly.  is  projected  along  the 
valley  of  the  Crati  to  Cosenza. 

17  m.   Corigliauo,  a  town  of    9500 
Inhab.,     beautifully    situated     3    m. 
from  the  shore,  on  a   steep   eminence 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  sur- 
mounted by  a  fine  feudal   castle  com- 
manding magnificent  views.    The  base 
of  the  hill  is  covered  with  orange  and 
lemon  groves,    among   which  are  the 
villas  of  the  resident  proprietors.     It  is 
supplied  with  water  by  an   aqueduct 
which    crosses    the     principal    street, 
and  may  be  traced  for  a  considerable 
distance  round  the  hill.      It   contains 
several    large    manufactories     of     li- 
quorice-juice,   and  is   a  depdt  for   the 
timber   collected  from  La  Sila.     The 
mountains     around     it     produce     the 
finest  manna  in  Calabria.     The  castle 
is    a    square   building,    flanked    with 
massive  towers  and  surrounded  by  a 
deep  trench,  having  altogether  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  small  citadel.     Leaving 
the   town,  we  cross   several   torrents, 
and  follow  the  shore  towards  Capo  del 
Trionto,  the  S.  extremity  of  a  magnifi- 
cent galff  which  stretches  to  Capo  Spu' 
lico,  the   promontory  which  forms  so 
remarkable  a  feature  in  all  the  land- 
scapes of  the  coast. 

6  m.  Iio8sano(no  Inu),an  archiepiscopal 
city  of  12,200  Inhab.,  situated  on  a  rocky 
em^lnence  on  the  rt.  of  the  road,  2  m. 


destroyed  70  years  before,  by  the  fugi-  \ixom.X\i^  ^\iox^,  W  S&  ^JckaUtth^lace  of 
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S.  Nilus,  whose  hislorj  U  recorded 
the  paintings  of  Domenicliino  at  Grotta 
Fei'rata.  I^ear  (lie  city  are  alabaster 
and  marble  quarries.  The  river  Trionto, 
which  has  preserved  the  name  of  the 
Tiaeas  nearly  unaltercd,  witnessed  (hi 
defeat  of  the  Sybarites.  The  via  con 
tiimes  (0  follow  the  shore  b;^  Tone  S 
Tecla,  leaving  on  the  mountains  to  the 
rt.  several  villages.  EDssaDO,  where 
the  steamers  from  Ancona  1o  Messi 
touch,  will  be  the  most  couvenit 
point  from  which  the  picturesque  and 
hitherto  almost  unTisiled  district  of  l^ 
Sila  (p.  408)  can  be  reached.  The  rlj, 
for  the  present  will  end  here,  to  be  in 
all  probability  extended  to  Catanzavo. 
The  govern meut  contract  mail  steamerf 
call  at  Xtossano  on  the  alternate  Thurs- 
days incoming  from  Aacona  to  Naples, 
and  in  going  to  Ancona  on  the  alternate 
Saturdays. 

IG  m.  C'artaiifaOOOlnhab.),  a  miser- 
able place,  though  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
sitaated  on  a  hill,  5  m.  W.  of  I'anta 
Fijimenica,  The  ascent  to  it  is  steep, 
and  the  town  is  entered  by  a  gate  and 
drawbridge.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
towD  are  the  ruins  of  its  baronial  castle. 
During  the  warwith  Frauce  it  was  pil- 
laged by  a  bond  of  brigands  under  Fra 
Diavolo.  Ailer  crossing  the  Flumenica 
the  via  follows  the  curie  of  the  shore, 
leaving  on  its  rt.  Criicoli  and  its  caslle, 
Iwautitully  utuated  among  luxuriant 
plantations  in  which  the  manna-ash 
abounds.  The  bay  lerminaleB  in  the 
Piinla  detr  Alice,  the  ancient  promontory 
of  C'Timiaea,  on  which  stood  the  temple 
built  by  Philocletea,  and  dedicated  to 
Apollo  Aheus,  in  which  he  suspended 
Ihe  bow  and  arrows  of  Hercules,  and  in 
which  his  own  tomb  appears  also,  from 
the  description  of  Lycophron,  to  have 
been  placed.  The  cily  of  Crimitaa, 
which  he  is  dIsd  said  to  have  tbunded 
after  the  siege  of  Troy,  is  supposed  to 
have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern 

10  m.  Chi,  2  m.  ou  rt.  of  road  (3000 
Inhab.),  plared  on  a  lofty  hill  over- 
looking the  promontory  of  Alice.  The 
via  crosses  the  Lipuda,  and  proceeds  S., 
leaving  Milisia,  another  picturesque 
V  illageou  an  eminence,  on  the  rt.  Beyond 
Tom  di  Meliiaa^  on  Qie  shore,  a  station 
of  the  dogaoicri,  m  { 


7  m.  Slroiupti,  a  small  town  on  a 
vfEiy  Sleep  and  barren  elevation  above 
tiii^  Iliad,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
I'ciilia,  mentioned  by  Virgil  as  one  of 
tke  cides  founded  by  Pbiloctetes ; — 


In  the  2nd  Punic  war  it  was  besieged 
by  Hsjmibal,  and  is  celebrated  by  the 
I^lin  historians  for  its  constant  Gdelitj 
to  tlie  Romans.  Strongoli  was  burnt  by 
General  Regnier  in  1806.  It  now  con- 
ains  some  good  houses.  On  the  out- 
iide  of  the  cathedral  are  two  Koman 
nscriptions,  aSbrding  additional  evi- 
lencc  of  this  being  tlie  site  ofPelilia. 

A  steep  de$:;ent  from  Strongolt  leads 
0  the  plain  o(  the  broad  nnil  rapid  Nelo, 
the  iVeffi/iin  of  Theocritus,  in  which  the 
aptive  Trojan  women  arc  said  to  have 
tt  fire  to  the  Grecian  9eet,  in  order  to 
compel  Ihdr  conquerors  to  desist  from 
farther  wanderings.  This  tradititm, 
which  gave  name  to  the  river,  supplied 
Virgil  with  the  well-known  incident  de- 
scribed in  the  51h  book  of  Ihe  ^neid. 
The  road  between  theNeto  andCotrone 
lasses  severalsall  marshes  on  the  barren 
;hore,  and  cresses  the  Esaro,  now  little 
leKer  than  a  stagiinnt  ditch,  and  so 
phoked  with  veeds  that  it  is  difficult  to 
■coiicileit  wlh  the /Esarus  of  Thco- 
ilii^,  who  makes  it  the  scene  of  many 
lii^^  Bucolics.  The  banks  are  pn>- 
istly  covered  with  the  sweet  pea  in  a 
ilJ  s.a.\e,  remarkable  fbr  its  fragrance 
id  varied  colours. 

13  m.  Cotrone  (no  otheraccommoda- 
It^iti  than  a  few  miserable  Osterias),  a 
fortified  town,  bnilt  on  a  point  of  Iwid 
ojetdng  into  the  sea.  Under  the  name 
t'ratun  or  CVWona,  it  was  one  of  the 
iwt  celebrated  cities  of  Magna  Graicia. 
WHS  founded  hy  the  AchEeana  B.C.  710, 
111  olitiuned  its  name,  according  to  the 
iditiona  of  the  poets,  trora  the  hero 

pnicul  bloc  tumulum,  nib  quo  ncmta  Cn>- 
Oi^.\  ir;iRbit  humuH,  juMiqus  Ibl  nucnlB  term 


Tli^  climate  was  sopposcd  to  have  pe- 
mlinr  inflneuM  in  producing  strenglh 
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and  beauty  of  form.  Milo  and  many  of 
the  other  celebrated  wrestlers  at  the 
Olympic  games  were  natives  of  Crotona. 
Its  fame  as  the  residence  of  Pythagoras 
and  the  principal  seat  of  his  school  of 
philosophy,  contributed  to  raise  its  cele- 
brity to  the  highest  point  It  had  also 
a  famous  school  of  medicine,  and  was 
the  birthplace  of  Alcmseon,  to  whom 
the  introduction  of  the  study  of  human 
anatomy  is  ascribed,  and  of  Demo- 
cedes,  the  physician  of  Darius,  king  of 
Persia.  Pythagoras  formed  here  his 
celebrated  league,  b.c.  540 ;  and  B.C. 
510  the  city  had  become  so  powerful 
that  it  brought  100,000  men  into  the 
field  against  the  Sybarites,  who,  although 
three  times  as  numerous,  were  defeated, 
and  Sybaris  was  destroyed.  The  re- 
public declined  rapidly  after  the  vic- 
tory over  Sybaris,  and  a  few  years  later 
130,000  Crotoniats  were  completely  de- 
feated at  the  river  Sagras  by  10,000 
Locrians.  Agathocles  in  B.C.  299  made 
himself  master  of  Crotona,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  finally  ruined  in  the 
war  with  Pyrrhus.  In  ecclesiastical 
history  Crotona  ranks  as  one  of  the 
earliest  Christian  bishoprics ;  indeed  the 
local  historians  assert  that  its  first  bishop 
was  Dionysius  the  Areopa^te.  Cotrone 
is  well  known  to  numismatists  for  the 
Greek  coins  found  in  its  vicinity ;  they 
are  of  the  finest  epoch  of  art,  and 
include  several  containing '  the  rare 
head  of  Juno  Lucina.  There  are  still 
remaining  some  interesting  fragments 
of  the  ancient  walls  of  Crotona. 

The  modern  town  has  5600  Inhab., 
and  is  the  chief  place  of  a  district  and 
the  see  of  a  bishop.  Its  castle  and  for- 
tifications, erected  by  Charles  V.,  give 
it  a  rank  among  the  fortresses  of  the 
kingdom;  its  small  harbour  is  pro- 
tected by  a  mole  constructed  with  the 
materials  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  on  the 
Lacinian  Promontory.  After  the  battle 
of  Maida  in  1806,  Cotrone  surrendered  to 
the  English.  But  as  soon  as  the  French 
under  Massena  re-entered  Calabria,  after 
the  British  forces  had  retired  to  Sicily, 
Cotrone  was  besieged  by  them,  and 
defended  by  a  party  of  the  then  called 
brigand  army,  who  maintained  the  siege 
until  their  provisions  began  to  fail.  Un- 
wj'JJJagtoearrenderf  through  fear  of  the 


resentment  of  the  French,  three  of  the 
brigands  resolved  to  make  au  atfeem{it 
to  reach  an  English  frigate,  which  trai 
cruismg  in  sight  of  the  town,  bat  with 
which,  from  ignorance  of  the  signal 
they  could  not  communicate.  They 
sallied  forth  from  the  citf  before  the 
break  of  day,  immersed  themselves  in 
the  Esaro,  then  swollen  by  heavy  rainfl^ 
and,  bending  down  their  bodies  to  »» 
cape  notice,  walked  through  the  streftsi 
to  its  mouth,  unperceived  by  the  Freai^ 
sentries  on  its  banks.  They  plunsed 
into  the  sea,  but  the  action  of  swimmmg 
discovered  them.  The  sentries  fireo, 
killed  one,  and  wounded  another,  hat 
the  third  reached  the  frigate  in  safety, 
and  informed  the  captain  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  besieged,  and  of  their  reso- 
lution to  fiy.  During  the  suoceeding 
night  the  frigate  stood  in  towards  the 
shore,  while  the  garrison  issued  from 
the  gates,  surprised  the  sentries,  and 
embarked  in  the  ship's  boats  ready  to 
receive  them.  On  the  following  day 
the  French  marched  into  the  abandoned 
castle. 

The  Government  contract  steamers 
between  Naples  and  Ancona  call  off 
Cotrone  twice  a  month  each  way;  on 
the  alternate  Saturdays  fVom  Naples  and 
Messina;  calling  afterwards  at  Galli- 
poli,  Brindisi,  Bari,  and  Manfredonia ; 
and  on  the  alternate  Thursdays  ftom 
Ancona  and  Gallipoli ;  the  distance  by 
sea  to  Messina  being  nearly  160  Engiish 
miles,  to  Gallipoli  80. 

A  carriage-road  from  Cotrone  to 
Catanzaro  is  in  progress  to  replace  the 
only  present  means  of  communication 
between  these  towns — a  via  naturale, 

A  great  deal  of  liquorice-root  is  grown 
in  this  part  of  Calabria,  from  which  the 
juice  or  paste  to,  it  is  said,  the  value 
of  upwards  of  400,000?.  sterling,  is  annu- 
ally extracted;  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers, Baron  Compagna,  a  Deputy 
to  the  Italian  Parliament,  alone  making 
to  the  value  of  2  millions  of  ducats. 
The  liquorice-plant  is  cultivated  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  fields  aB 
wheat  and  other  cereals,  with  the 
growth  of  which  its  underground  ve- 
getation does  not  appear  to  interfere. 
Orange  and  olive  trees  grow  with 
luxuriance  about  Cotrpn?,  the  fruit  gf 
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the  former  being  carried  in  gre»tqiiEii- 
tities  lo  Taranto,  and  trom  thence  -.x- 
ported  to  (he  Black  Sen,  where  tliey 
are  knoiru  as  orangei  of  the  latter  oil;. 

Some  of  the  wealthiest  of  Italian 
landowners  live  in  this  part  of  Calabria, 
tlic  Baracco  ^mily  for  initance,  tliu 
head  of  which,  a  Baron  and  Senatov  in 
the  Kalian  Parliameot,  is  eaid  to  deiivu 
an  income  of  nearly  150,000/.  sterling 
from  the  produce  of  his  estates. 

G  m.  S.E.  of  Cotrone  is  the  Laciniiia 
Pronvmlori/,  now  Capo  dttlt  Colomit,  or 
Capo  Nav,  on  which  stood  the  Cele- 
brated Temple  of  Jiiaa  Lacinia,  men- 
tioned by  many  of  the  Greek  and  lAlin 
poets,  and  founded,  It  WM  Hippoeed,  bj 
Hercules. 


Him 


K  Diva  Lsclnh 


Its  shrines  were  enriched  by  offerings 
from  all  parts  of  Magna  Greecia,  uud 
.idorned  by  the  pencil  of  2euxis  willi  a 
picture  of  Helen,  tbr  the  execMioi  of 
which  be  was  allowed  to  select  as  his 
models  liTe  of  the  most  beaaUfuI  virgins 
in  the  dty, 

K,  sc  roBM  CDelcl  alaU  ■  Crolons, 
Quando  Z*08l  r  UdMlne  far  volie, 
Che  por  dovea  ml  TemplD  dl  Qlunone, 
K  uuiie  brlle  niulB  Iniiem*  »ccol«, 

lla clii  una pDiie, dii cbluii'  altn'tolH, 


One  of  the  colomni  of  this  maniiJi- 
cmit  temple  is  sliil  standiog.  It  le.  of  | 
the  early  D<lric  style,  36  ft.  high)  iv,-  , 
mains  of  walls  ate  traceable  aronnd  it, 
and  judicioos  excavations  would  pro-  ' 
bahly  be  produclive  of  more  extentivi-  ' 

S.W.  of  this  promontiiry  are  Cojw  | 
ilelle  Cimiti,  Capo  Hittulo,  and  Capo 
Caaltlh,  the  three  capes  which  Stralio  I 
describes  as  the  lapygam  tria  prair'ni- 
Inria.  CloseCothemwaitnisland,  which  ' 

has  disappeared,  andwliidi  the  Italian  [ 


geographers  suppose  to  be  Ogjgia,  the 
island  of  Calypso,  where  Ulysses  was  so 
long  detained.  4  m.  N.  or  Capo  Sik- 
ziito,  on  a  rising  ground,  ia  the  town  of 
Isola  (2000  lohab.). 

From  Cotrone  (o  the  river  Tacina  the 
roadproceeds  inland,  crossing  the  Japy- 
gian  proniontory.  The  couutir  over 
niiich  it  passes  is  desolate  and  imin- 
terestiog. 

9  Cairo  (2100  Inhah.),  situated  on 
high  ground  overlooking  the  conrse  of 
the  ihcina,  the  Targiaa,  and  the  Golf 
□fSqnillace.  Tiie  descent  ftom  Catro 
to  Ihe  sea-shore  cummaDdi  an  eztensive 
view  of  the  gulf  as  &r  S.  as  the  FuMa 
di  Slilo.  The  road  skirts  the  N.  shores 
of  the  gulf  throagb  a  well-cultivated 
CQontry,  en^Tcned  with  numerous  hrm- 
houses.  It  crosses  the  CroccMo,  Ihe 
A  rocka  of  the  ancient  geographers,  and 
;i:iBEes  eeveral  villages,  picturesquely 
placed  on  the  hills  wbiidi  bound  tlie 
^f.  At  Petrizzi  the  road  eroBses  the 
Sinman,  the  aacieot  Senirvs,  and  the 
Alli^  near  their  months,  and  afterwards 
reacheiihe  Marina  ofCalaozaro,  near 
where  the  Corace  enters  the  sea :  from 
here  a  road  of  S  m.  along  the  Finmardla 


Rulway  projected  along  the  coast  to 

The ' classical  tourist  will  not  Bnd 
many  obiecis  of  interest  on  the  8,8. 
coast  of  Calabria  Ultra  I.,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  souTcnirs  of  the  Epi- 
zephyrian  Locri :  but  the  traveller  and 
til!  artist  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
iL'searches  of  classical  geography,  and 
ill  a  district  Tendered  ctlebnited  by 
Piadar,  will  fsnbmit  to  the  incanve> 
iiii-nees  of  the  journey. 

Leaving  Cataniaro,  the  road  dcMeods 
The  valley  to  the  tea-shore,  passing  near 
(he  month  of  the  Corace,  the  Marina,  or 
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free  from  malaria.  It  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake  of  1783,  and 
■was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  of  wood. 
From  Cittanuova  the  distance  to  Gioia 
is  18  m. ;  the  traveller  may  join  the 
high  road  to  Beggio  at  Gioia.] 

From  Gerace  to  Capo  Spartivento, 
26  m.  8.,  there  is  an  indifferent  bridle- 
road.  The  country  and  the  villages 
we  pass  present  little  classical  interest, 
but  are  highly  picturesque,  having  the 
bold  ridges  of  the  Aspromonle  on  the 
rt  all  the  way. 

On  leaving  Gerace  the  path  crosses 
the  MericOf  proceeds  to  Portigliola, 
where  it  crosses  the  S.  Ilario,  leaving 
on  the  1.  the  ruins  of  Locri,  passes 
through  Condoianni,  and,  after  crossing 
the  PetitOf  brings  us  to 

8  m.  Ardore  (3000  Inhab.),  on  a 
hill  amidst  vineyards  and  orchards. 
Crossing  the  broad  valley  that  inter- 
venes, the  path,  by  a  winding  ascent, 
reaches 

4  m.  Bovalino  (3600  Inhab.),  pic- 
turesquely situated  on  a  high  hill.  The 
path  descends  to  the  shore,  and  follows 
It  to 

7  m.  Bianco. — Another  path  of  5  m. 
ascends  from  Bovalino  to  S.  Luca,  a 
village  where  guides  can  be  hired 
to  visit  S,  Maria  de*  Pohi.  This 
monastery  is  placed  below  Montalto, 
the  highest  peak  of  the  Aspromonte, 
and  is  only  remarkable  for  the  striking 
character  of  the  scenery  round  it.    The 


path  to  it  from  S.  Luca,  owing  to  the 
numerous  windings  in  crossing  the 
ridge  of  La  Serrat  is  about  8  m.  The 
monastery,  a  substantial  square  build- 
ing, said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Normans,  is  completely  surrounded  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  vhicn 
rise  perpendicularly  on  the  W.  side 
in  a  succession  of  enormous  buttresses, 
from  which  a  small  torrent  tumbles 
foaming  on  the  rt.  of  the  building.  These 
mountains  are  clothed  with  fine  ancient 
forests  of  chestnut,  ilex,  oak,  and  a  par- 
ticular variety  of  pine  of  great  beauty, 
the  Pinus  Laricio  Calabra.  For  several 
months  of  the  year  the  monks  are  snowed 
up  and  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

From  Bianco  the  path  along  the  shore 
passes  the 

4  m.  Capo  di  Bruzzano,  the  Zephy- 
rian  promontory  from  which  Locri 
derived  the  appellation  of  Epiztphjprii, 
Further  on  we  pass 

5  m.  Brancaleoney  a  village  on  a  hill 
1  m.  from  the  sea,  whose  inhabitants 
(800)  in  the  beginning  of  this  centy. 
still  spoke  Greek.  Following  the  shore, 
we  arrive  at 

4  m.  Capo  Spartiventoy  the  Promon-^ 
torium  Herculis,  whence  we  proceed 
through  Melito,  from  which  a  rly. 
by  the  Capo  dell'  Armi  along  the  sea- 
shore extends  to  Reggio  (Rte.  155, 
p.  420). 
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INDEX. 


SS.  Trinilk  dclU  Csvs,  19}. 

.  MonW  Vtrgliia,  jfrj.  Holr 
'Prlnitl'  ■'  Ulleto  (nilDedJ, 
41 !.  At  VencH*  (rained),  (91 

AbruHO  aia.  and  "'■-   ■"- 


nlM  al  Naples :— Ace 
1  deLleScieniE  — Etc 
i6     dl     Arcfaaolo^—    .' 

driis  flu^^'DS<•  IbB 
'2^  town  of  (Actaova-L 
I  st^t,  ii ;  Umn  of,  pear    i 


Apumonlf.  coatlem  d'.  iOf 
AgrupoU.  nihine  town  of,  |a; 
AlinD.  b11«  of  'i'ibciiiii'  palace 

»t  Ciprl  177 
Alelta,  M 
A irola.  village  of,  j6i 


Acquivi™.  )84 
AitI,  vllliige  or,  41 


/^nnos,  bla  flnt  appmcb  ti 
Iialy,  39n.  Hta  inWrvle" 
-Willi  tbeSl^yl,]1t,iJ4'  I^i 
tialc  to  (be  duid^  jtf 
A']rar1uni,  U»,  at  l^iDn>ell,id4 
JFMTva  Rut.,  now  Ibe&an.^i; 


or  11  Veseno,  near  SnrreDtD, : 

,  post  bUOoii.  )6  I 

dc'  Qolf,  umn  of.  jjl         I 

Agcrola.  village  of,  ueal  AmaU, 

Agnano,  lake  of,  j^o 
Agiu^llo,  S..  vlllige  of.  iSf 
Agrl,  river  (Aclii«),«t 
Agrleullore  of  tfae  ktagdraii 

A^imgllo,  CTDMlle  dl,  4ie 


.  ri"er  (Sagnis),  41! 
ii,lownof(Alatrim 

n,  14 
Alb?,  village  of  (:Le  Al 
>       Uie  M>»n,  7a 
r    Albcrgo  do'Pdveri,  at  Naples, 

Alb^ro.  village  of,  366,  1,1 

.  Mona,  n<iw  ilonto  Albnr- 

1    aWio,  river  ClWes),  fa.  }o6 

i  I     a«He^,fbii defeat  and  deati,' 
r  .Airwlcpa,vlll»EOof(ABfidenB), 

1    Alifi.',  vllLTgeDf(AllirEB),JM 

AlUlii,  sodent  SeplDiuQ.  jsK 
'    Alvllo,  vlllnge,  <i5 

AxiLTi,  eltT  of.  iB}.    Modea 
lb,  IVum   Ni^ilea, 

H-llBjntnarel    jgj; 
lei.    Tmde,   1B6. 


Amaldce.  town  of 


Amjclio,  Gi-eet  dtj  of,  now 

destroyed,  19 
Amfelanus  Lacns,  Daw  (be  LiIes 

of  Fondi,  10 
AnaHipri,vlllig8  0f.ii« 
Anagnl,  town  of  f  Anagnta),  9 
AnclenI  archltMbire  and  art, 

An"nale.  river  CCBdmui  412. 

41B 
Ancom  to  PeMUB  and  Naples, 

ADdrea,  &„  villagB  of,  418 
Andrew  otHmigarj.lila  murder 
■t  ATeraa,  jB.     Hli  (omb, 

AidnWgSt,  bli  tomb  at  AmaliL 
1B6 

Angelo.'s^  PmU-uca  of  llie  S. 
pRmuHiiarl?)  of  Iicbla,  nff  , 

^^,  Uonte,  (own  and  saiKr- 
t  laary  of,  on  Monts  Gargaco, 
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ANGITI^. 

Angitise,  Lucns,  on  the  lake  of 

Celano,  70 
Angitola,  stream,  412 
Angri,  town  of,  29J 
Angiilus,  city  of,  now  Civita 

Santangelo?  58 
Anio,  river,  72. 
Anjou,  sovereigns  of  the  house 

of,  their  "Acts,"  172 
Annunziata,  Torre  dell',  21  j 
Anspach,  villa,  on  the  hill  of 

Posilipo,  178 
Anticaglia,  the  ruins  of  a  Ro- 
man theatre  at  Naples,  91 
Antignano,    village   of,    near 

Naples,  185 
Antinum,  city  of,  now  Civita 

Antino,  66 
Antiquities  of  Naples,  90.    At 

Sorrento,  210.    At  Capri,  276. 
Antonio,  S.,  Festa  di,  104 
Antrodoco,  town  and  pass  of, 

42 
AntuUo,  Pozzo  di,  13 
Anversa,  village  of,  49 
Anxanum,  now  Ijanclano,  60 
Anxur,  now  Terracina,  27 
Apollo,  temple  of,  at  Cuma), 

Apothecaries  at  Naples,  78 

Appia,  via,  4 

Apragopoli,  279 

Apricena,  J74 

Apulian  system  of  agi'iculture, 

xix 
Aqueducts,  owctewf; — 

^sernia,  5J 

Carseoli,  72 

Naples,  91 

Paestum,  303 

Julian,  01,  jo8,  311,  ^^o,  ^65 ; 
brancn  thereof  to  Puteoli, 

At  Taranto,  386 
,  modei'n: — 

Caroline,  5  5i 

Caserta,  ^54 

Corigliano,  424 

Naples,  98 

Of  the  Sarno  under  Pompeii, 
216,  241,  308 
Aquila,  city  of,  42.    Churches, 

43.   Palaces,  44.   Citadel,  44. 

Siege  of,  44 
Aquilonia,    supposed   site  of, 

now  Lacedonia,  394 
Aquino,  village  of  (Aquinum), 

16 
Aragon,  house  of,  tombs  of  the 

princes  and  princesses,  116 
Arapietra,  57. 
Arce,  and  Rocca  d',  or  fortress 

of,  62 
Arches,  ancient : — Remains  of 

the  triumphal  arches  at  Pom- 
peii, 239,  241.      The   Arco 
Pelice  at  Cumae,  33$'    The 
arcb  of  Trajan  at  Benevento, 
J6j 


ATELLAN^. 

Arches,  modei-n  .'—Triumphal, 

of  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  9? 
Archippe,  site  of  the  ancient 

town  of,  70 
Architects,  list  of,  xxviil 
Architecture,     ancient,    xxv. 

Mediffival  and  modern,  xxvi 
of  Pompeii,  public  and 

domestic,  218,  219 
Archives  of — 

Cava,  295 

Monte  Casino,  19 

Montevergine,  568 

Naples,  171 
Arco  Felice  at  Cumse,  333 
Arconte,  river  (Acheron).  408 
Ardore,  town  of,  4?o 
Arena  Bianca,  jwst  station,  410 
Arenella.  village  of,  near  Na- 
ples, 185 
Argyripa  or  Arpi,  its  site  near 

Foggia,  3ni 
Ariano,  city  of   (Arianum), 

J70 
Arienzo,  town  of,  561 
Arimi,  the  Homeric  island  of, 

344 
Arintha  (?),  now  Rende,  409 

Aristides,  statue  of.  148 

Armi,  Capo  dell'  (Leucopctra 

Promontorium),  420 
Armoury  at  Naples,  94 
Ametum,  city  of,  now  Polig- 

nano,  ^91 
Arocho  fliiv.,  now  theCrocchio, 

427 
Arola,  village  of,  272 
Arpaia,  village  of  (Caudium), 

and  valley,  361 
Arpi.  571 

Arpinas,  Insula,  63 
Akpino,  town  of  (Arpinum), 

64.    Villaofacero,  64.  Cita- 
del, 64 
Arsenal  at  Naples,  95.   At  Cas- 

tellammare,  264 
Arsoli,  frontier  station,  72 
Art,  ancient,  xxv 
Artena,  site  of,  6 
Artesian  wells  at  Naples,  99 
Artists  at  Naples,  82 
AscoLi,  city  of  (Asculum  Pi- 

cenum),  55.    Sieges,  55 
,  town  of  (Asculum  Apu- 

lum),  ^70 
Asculum  Picenum.now  Ascolif 

55 
Asinello,  rivulet,  60 

Aso,  river,  55 

Aspromonte,  420,  4J0 

Assi,  river,  the  ancieut  Kle- 

poms,  428 
Astroni,  crater  and  royal  chace 

of,  J41 
Atella,  now  S.  Elpidio,  birth- 1 

place  of  I*ulcinellu,  38  j 

,  in  Basilicata,  395 

.river,  395 

AteWaiw,  ¥aV>\x\si,  3% 


BARBAROSSA. 

Atena(Atina),  village  of,  in  fhe 
Val  di  Diano,  404 

Aterno,  river  (Ateraus),  41, 47, 
48,  57.  58,  60. 

Atemum,  ancient,  58 

Atina,  town  of,  65 

Atrani,  town  of,  289 

Atri,  city  of  (Hadria  Picena), 
57.  Coins  of,  57.  Subterra- 
nean chambers,  57 

A  trio  del  Cavallo,  191,  207 

Atripalda,  t6wn  of,  165,  394 

Aufidus,  now  the  Ofanto,  J76, 

394 
Augustus,  place  of  his  death, 

307 
Auletta,  town  of,  40 j 
Anion,  hill  of,  386,  387 
Aurunca,  remains  of,  ^5 
Ausente,  river,  35 
Ausona,  supposed  site  of,  i5 
Aveia,  site  and  remains  of,  at 

Fossa,  47 
Avella,  town  of  ( Abella),  367 
AvELLiNO,  city  of  (Abellinum). 

368 

to  Salerno,  365 

Avernus,  lake  of,  J2i.    Baths, 

Avei-sa,  town  of,  38 
Avetrano,  village  of,  388 
Aaezzaxo,  town  of,  67 
Avigliano,  town  of,  400 


B. 


Babbage,  Mr.,  on  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius  after  the  eruptjkm 
of  1822,  203.  On  the  subsi- 
dence and  elevation  of  the 
coast  of  Pozzuoli,  311.  On 
the  Serapeon,  315.  On  tbe 
mole  of  Puteoli,  316 

Bacchus,  the  Famese,  147 

BacoH,  village  (Bauli),  ^28 

Badolato,  village  of,  428 

Bagnara,  town  of,  417 

Bagno,  village,  351 

Bagnoli,  village  and  mineral 
waters  of,  182 

Baiae,  bay  and  ruins  of,  326.  Its 
beauties,  326.  Ill  reputa- 
tion, 327.  Climate,  J27. 
Celebrities,  327.  Baths,  328. 
Theatre,  328.  Villas,  329, 
3  JO.  Cento  Camerelle,  330. 
Pischaa  Mlrabllls,  329. 

Baiano,  village  of,  48,  69,  367 

Balsorano,  village  and  castle  of, 
66 

Bandusia,  fountain  of,  399 

Bankers  at  Naples,  77 

Binitia.  399 

Baoli,  bay  of,  328 

Barano,  village,  349 

Barbaro,  Monte  (MonsGaurus), 

35.9 
Barbarossa,  castle  of,  278 
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BARfiEBINI. 

Barberini,  their  castle  atAvez- 
zano,  67 

Bari,  city  and  port  of  (Bari- 
um), 3S0.  History,  380. 
Castle,  priory,  j8i.  Cathedral, 
churches,  3Z2,  Conveyances 
from,  ^82. 

• to  Brindisi,  391 

to  Taranto,  J84. 

Barile,  village  of,  395 

Barium,  city  of,  now  Bari,  380 

Barletta,  town  and  port  of 
(Barduli),  378.   Tournament 

at,  379 
Baronisi,  village  of,  3ii  366 
Baronius,   cardinal,  birthplace 

of,  65 
Barra,  village  of,  189 
Barracks  for  the  troops  at  Pom- 
peii, 259 
Barrea,  village  of,  51 
Bartolo,  Sehastiano,  birthplace 

of,  182 
Basento,  or  Vasento  (Casuen- 

tus),  river,  306,  399.  422 
Baseto,  village,  423. 
Basile,  S.,  post-station,  384 
Basilica  (Augustalis),  at  Na- 
ples, site  of,  124.  Of  Paestum, 

304.    Of  Pompeii,  243 
Basilicata,  province  of,  395 
Basilio,  S.,  village  of,  423 
Baths,  ancient :— On  tiie  banks 

of  Avernus,  325.    Bagni  di 

Tritoli,  326.     Stufe  dl  Ne- 

rone,  326.  At  Baiae,  328.  At 

Ischia,  350.  At  Pompeii,  239, 

248.    At  Pozzuoli,  317 
,   modem :  —  At  Patemo, 

41.    Stufe  di  San  Germane, 

340.    At  Ischia,  35a    At  S. 

Biagio,  411.    At  Telese,  33$, 
Baths  at  Naples,  82. 
Batinus,  river,  now  Tordino,  56 
Battipaglia,  village  of,  302, 402 
Battles  of — 

the  Alaro,  428 

Aquila,  44 

Ascoli,  370 

Benevento,  364 

Campomorto,  25 

Cannse,  378 

Capo  d 'Orlando,  266 

Capo  d'Orso,  292 

Cerlgnola,  376 

Civitate,  360 

S.  Flaviano,  j6 

the  GarigUano,  36 

Heracleia,  423 

Lagonegro,  405 

the  Jjautulse,  29 

Lepanto,  33 

Malda,  412 

Numistro,  395 

RoccaSecca,  16 

Same,  293 

Scafati,  292 

St-minara,  417 

the  Silanis,  302 

IS,  Italy.'] 


BRIDGES. 

Battles  of— 

Tagliacozzo,  71 

Troia,  372 

VeHetri,  5 
Bella,  town  of,  395 
Bellizzi,  village  of,  365 
Belmonte,  village  of,   20,  66, 

Beuito,  village  of,  410 

Belvedere,  town  of,  409 

Benedetto,  San  (the  ancient 
Marravium),  69 

Benevento,  city  of,  363.  His- 
tory, 363.  Antiquities,  ca- 
thecbral,  churches,  363.  Cita- 
del, bridges,  364.  Battle  of, 
364. 

Biagio,  San,  village  and  hot 
baths  of,  411 

Bianco,  village  of,  430 

Biblioteca  Nazionale,  170. 
Brancacciana,  171  ;  dell' 
University,  and  de*  Girolo- 
mini,  171 

Bifemo,  river,  359 

Bisaccia,  town  of,  394 

Bisceglie,  town  and  fort  of,  380 

BisiQNANO,  town  of,  406 

Bitetto,  town  of,  383, 384,  401 

Bitonto,  town  of  (Butuutum), 
J83 

Bivium,  Ad,  8 

Bivona,  village,  413 

Blue  Grotto  (Grotta  Azzurra), 
at  Capri,  278 

Boats  and  boatmen  at  Naples. 

77,  81 

at  Sorrento,  269 

Bocca  di  Fiume,  27 
Bohemond,  his  tomb  at  Canosa, 

ill 
Boiano,  town  of  (Bovianum), 

359 
Bolognano,  village  of,  59 

Boote  on  Naples,  xxxii 

Booksellers  at  Naples,  78 

Borghetto,  village  of,  42 

Bosco  del  Mauro,  203.    Beale, 

203,  204.   Tre  Case,  202,  203. 

Di  Varcaturo  (Sylva  GaUl- 

narla),  339.  Dell' Abadia,3Q8 
Botanic  (^trden  at  Naples,  130 
Botte,  Canale  della,  20 
Bova,  town  of,  421 
Bovalino,  village  of,  430 
Bovianum,  city  of,  now  Boiano, 

i58 
BoviNO.  city  of  (Viblnum),  ?7o 
,  Ponte  di,  post  station, 

Braodo  Fortebraccio,  his  first 
encounter  with  Sforza,  60. 
His  defeat  and  death,  44 

Bradano,     river     (Bradanus), 

395.  i99.  400.  401.  422 
Brancaleone,  village  of,  4)0 
l^iatico,  413 

Bridges,  ancient :— Delia  Ca- 
tena at  Cora.  7.    At  Torre 


CALIGULA. 

Tre  Ponti,  25.  At  Sessa,  37. 
Of  Diocletian  at  Lanciano, 
60.  Over  the  liris,  near 
Isola,  64.  Over  the  Sarre- 
tella,  362.  Over  the  Sab- 
bato  (Ponte  Lebroso),  364. 
Over  the  Calore,  404. 

Bridges,  modem ;— Of  the  Ga- 
rigUano, suspension  bridge, 
36.  Della  Maddalena.  di 
Chiaia,  della  Sanit^i,  dell^Im- 
macolatella  at  Naples,  93. 
Maggiore,  267.  DeUa  Valle 
(aqueduct  of  Caserta),  353. 
DiBovino,  370.  Di  Civitate, 
360.  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli, 
at  Benevento,  362.  Del  Ca- 
lore, 364.  Delia  Luna,  379. 
Gennarini,  384.  AtGallipou, 
393.  Lomito,  394.  Over  the 
Ofanto,  394.  Over  the  Mar- 
mo,  399.  S.  Giuliano,  401.  Di 
Campestrino,  403 

Brienza,  400 

Brigands  at  Cistema,  24.  Fondi, 
30.  Itri,  31.  Of  Capitanata, 
370 

Brindisi,  city  of  (Bnmdusium), 
392.  History,  392.  Port, 
ruins,  cathedral,  392.  Envi- 
rons, steamers,  393 

to  Lecce,  393 

British  hospital  at  Naples,  138. 

Bronzes,  gallery  of,  in  Museum, 

»43 

,  collection  of  small,  158 

Bnmdusium,  now  Brindisi,  392 
Bruno,    Giordano,    burnt   for 

heresy,  307. 
Bruzzano,  Capo  di  (Zephyrium 

Promontorium).  430 
Busento,  river,  407 
Buthronus,  river*  now  the  No- 

vito,  429 

C. 

Caocinus  fluv.,  the  Amendolea, 

421. 428 
Csecubus  ager,  near  Fondi,  30 
CiBlia.nowCegUe,384 
Csetani  family,  25 
Caf^s  of  Naples,  76 
Caianiello  Yairano,  54.    Stat, 

21. 
Caieta,  the  nurse   of  ^neai» 

her  burial-place.  3) 
Caiazzo,  town  of  (Calatia),  354* 

361 
Calabria  Citra,  province  oi;  405 

Ultra  L,  province  of,  416 

Ultra  II.,  province  ot  410 

Calabritto.  village  of,  395 
Caldarelle,  Acqua  delle,  at  Te- 

ano,  21 
Calelft,  now  Casacalenda,  359 
Cales,  now  Calvi,  21 
Caligula,  his  bridge  of  boata. 

3i6 

U 


IT  Huplei.   II 
notVnurliii 


CommwiU.  poflt-gUUnn,  40! 
Campogtu.  luwn  0!,  j^ 
CBmpagnano,  village  of,  }$^ 

Cunponclli,  Funis  delli  (Pre 

CompanloD  tTttem  of  «grlL:n] 


dl  3i,iTcnli.,  ni 
Sp„rll.euL.,,4io,4 

di  S.  Vllo.  J  SB 

CipodlChlno.iitNiipln.jB 
ni.   Feela  il.  104.    VUIjis"! 

118 
Ceppadocia,  vlUAge^  71 

TiuT    A^m      1S7      Near 

Capnin.   one  of  UiB  TniniU 


CaMmarl,  raonaitery  oT,  IJ 
:  CoBBiuu&ilnia.  iowti  of,  JB4 
'  Gapvuidilola.  village  of,  uS 
r  Caacuno,  vlU«ef  of.  J7 

Casibti,  slat!,  u.    Qlty  ot 
jj).    Royal  pBlaco  oC  15J. 
Aqucducl   oS    iS4.      i/f,   - 
I     casino,  j>4 

'  CoBllmiun.  ODolcntcltf  of.  n 


la  GBmuno,  ij 
of  CCdm},  ^oS, 


olabaW  irill»gBot)06 
)       t,oqyent   Rojul  OMno, 


CainpasanU.  al  Kap>>,  1:4 


CHons,  elte  of,  377.  iSattlnof, 

CadikU}.  ummt.  7,Bi 
Camjba,  lown  of  (Connriuni), 

QuiUllw,  villaEt  ot  40 
CAbtiilitpD,  tflllagfi  of,  if9 
OtunuluTD,  iiuw  Cjuitna,  j-fi 
Capacdo  Vfodilo  uid  Nuovo, 
Tillages  of,  ]ol 


Orlando,  364,  10 
a'  Ona.  aoi 
iWlln^  410 


Card    ale     lIlMue  of  367  4 
CardilTllo,  myol  lann  of,  jj 

^Hddi.jlver.Vs^" 
Cunnlni^.'CuUl  ilfl.97.  Cb( 
Cikrusinu.  village  of,-  lU 


CBrrtagi'B  (ui  aire  at  Naplea, 

Caraofl'v!  llagE  of  (CutseoU). 

Cujilbore,  vlkliige  of,  j6i 
CaanlnaoTO,  slaJ.,  1).    Villi 

of,  near  Naplc!,   sSi. 

Princlualo   (;iLm,   404, 

CjUidjrlfl  cilnL  421. 
CaulUUdA,  viliaBC  of,  J75 


Ca>  e  ve  sie    town  ot    (Cm- 

DasllKliooe.  clllage  of,  40<i 
CaaUci  at  Naples,  qj 
Outrlgnano,  vllla^,  I^ 
Caatro,  town  of,  Castram  Mi- 

Caatro   dl  VaWfc  vlllags  of, 
C*6riiovuiira,  lown  of,  405 
^luC«iaiiiaru,bjtlie«)aBt, 


be  iitie  of  tba  By' 
[oreinor  ot  Apfltt, 
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CATHEDRALS. 

Cathedrals  of-— 

Altrnmura^  400 

Amalfi,  282 

Anagni,  10 

Andrla,  382 

Ascoli,  55 

Atri,  57 

Baii,  38a 

Benevehto,  ^63 

Bitonto,  j8i 

Brindisi,  392 

Calanzaix),  4IX 

Campobasso,  J59 

Capaccio,  302 

Capuat  22 

Chieti,  50^ 

Cosenza,  4dB 

Fermo,  55 

Gaeta,  ij 

Gerace,  429 

Lauciano,  60 

Lecce,  389 

Lucera,  375 

Mutera,  401 

Melfl,  396 

Monopoli,  391 

Naples,  105 

Nardo,  393 

Otranto,  J90 

Pozzuoli,  jt> 

Ravello,  291 

Reggio,  419 

Kieti,  39 

Ripatranaone,  $$, 

Ruvo,  3S3 

Salerno,  297 

Sessa,  31 

Solmona,  48 

Sorrento,  270 

Taranto,  385 

Teano,  21 

Teramo,  56 

Terracina,  28 

Traul,  379 

Velletri,  5 

Vico,  266 
Caudine  Forks,  the   (Farcalse 

Caudinee),  j6i 
Caudium,  town  of,  now  Monte- 

sarchio,  361 
Caulonia,  site  of,  428 
Cava,  town  and  convent  of, 

295.    Church,  archives,  195. 

Library,  rides  round,  296 
Cavaliere,  72 
Ceccano,  village,  14 
Ceccbina,  la,  4 

Ceglic,  village  of  (Ceella),  384 
Celano,  lake  of  (Fucinus),  67. 

Emissary  of  Claudiut,   67. 

Draining-works,  68. 

,  town  and  castle  of,  69 

Celsi,  village,  365 
Cemeteries  at  Naples,  114 
,  ancient,  at  Puteoli,  J19. 

At  Cums,  3j6.    At  Canota, 

i7'j.    At  Yenosa,  398 
Cenci,  Beatrice,  her  execution, 
46 


CITBEZZB. 

Cenci.  Francesco,  story  of  the 
murder  of,  46 

Cento  Camerelle,  the,  at  Baoli, 
329 

Cepagna,  53,  54 

Ceprano,  town  of,  14 

Cerfennia,  Roman  station  of, 
69 

Cerreto,  town  of,  358 

Ceriglio,  in  Ischia,  349 

Cerignola,  city  of,  376 

Certosa  di  S.  Martino,  at  Na- 
ples, 128* 

at  Capri,  277 

-- —  di  S.  Lorenzo,  in  the  Val 
di  Diano,  404. 

dl  S.  Stefano  del  Bosco, 

415 
- —  di  Trisulti,  13 
Cervaro,  river  in  Apulia,  376, 

,  stream,  at  Taranto,  386 

,  village  of,  20 

Cetara,  village  of,  292 

Cetraro,  town  of,  409 

Charybdis,  the  locality  of,  418 

Chiaiano,  village  of,  near  Na- 
ples, 186 

Chiaravalle,  village  of,  428 

Chieti,  city  of,  59 

Chienti,  river,  54 

Chieuti,  village  of,  360 

Chinese  college  at  Naples,  135 

GhiunBo,  Torre  and  Monte  di, 
281 

Chiuppeto,  Punta  di,  342 

Choeradae  insulae,  )86 

Christmas  festivities  at  Naples, 
104 

Chronological  tables,  xxxiii 

Church,  English,  at  Naples,  82 

Churches  at  Naples,  to5-}34 

Ciampino  stat.,  4 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullins  ."^His 
birthplace,  63.  His  Arpine 
villa,  and  Amalthea,  63.  His 
Formian  villa,  3  a.  HisAcca- 
demia  at  Puteoli,  317.  His 
Cumasan  villa,  33 1.  His  resi- 
dence at  Hipponium,  414. 
His  tomb  near  Mola  di  Gaeta, 
31 

Cicolano  district,  45 

Cigliano,  Monte,  extinct  cratef 
of,  340 

Cigno,  torrent,  359 

CimiU,  Capo  delle.  427 

Cimitile,  village  of,  367 

Cinquecento  collection,  154 

Cinquefh)ndl,  village  of,  416 

Cinquemiglia,  Piano  di,  50 

CircsBii,  city  of,  now  San  Fe- 
lice (?),  29 

Circseum  Prom.  (Monte  Cir- 
cello),  a8 

Cirella,  town  of,  409 

Giro,  town  of,  425 

Cistema,  town  of,  u,  367 

Qtrezie,  riyiilet»  |8o 


OOSENZA. 

Citta  Ducale,  town  of,  41 

Cittanuova,  town  of,  in  Cala- 
bria Ultra  I,,  420 

Civita,  village,  406 

Antino,  village  of  (An- 

tinum),  66 

■ Lavinia,  4,  24 

— —  di  Penne,  town  of  (Pinna), 
58 

- —  Retenga,  47 

Santangelo,  58 

Civitella  Roveto,  66 

CiVITELLA   DEL  TrONTO,    tOWn 

and  castle  of,  56.    Siege,  56 
Clampetia,  site  of,  409 
Clanius  river,  339,  352 
Clemente,  S.,  ruins  of  tnona0> 

tery  of,  59 
Cluuate  of  Naples,  88 

of  Capri,  280 

Codola  station,  308 
Coglianello,  village  of,  395 
Cogliano,  village  of,  395 
Coinage  of  Naples,  xl 
Coins  of  Hadrla  Picena,  57.    Of 

Nola,  J07 
Coll'  Armele,  48,  69 
Colle  dl  Pettorlno,  70 
Colleges  at  Naples :— Chinese, 

135.    I^usic,   136.     Medico- 

chirurgical,  136 
Coliepardo,    grotto    of,    near 

Alatri,  13 
Colli,  hamlet,  72 
Collicelli,  a  hamlet  near  the 

site  of  Falacrinum,  41 
Colonne,  Capo  delle  (Lacinium 

Promontorium),  427 
Commerce  of  the  kingdom^  xxi  v 
Compass,  the  mariner's,  claim 

of  Amalfi  to  its  discovery 

examined,  287 
Conca,  town  and  port,  288 
Condofuri,  village  of,  421 
Oondoianni,  village,  410 
Consuls,  foreign,  at  Naples,  77 
Contrada,  village  of,  365 
OoKVERSAKO,  city  of,  383,  391 
Copise,  the  Roman  colony  of 

Thurii,  424 
Coppito,  village  of,  41 
Corace,  river,  410,  411, 427 
Coraci,  post  station,  410 
Corato,  town  of,  383 
Corfinium,  the  capital  of  the 

Peligni,  47 
CoRi,  city  of,  6 
Corigliano,  town  of,  424 
Corioli,  4.  24 

Com,  cultivation,  &g.,  xxil 
Gomo,  valley  of,  40 
Oomo,  Monte  (the  Gran  Sasso 

d'lteUa),  57 
Coroglio,  Punta  di,  183 
Cosa,  city  of,  now  Gassano^  406 
Coscile,  river   (Sybarls),  405, 

406,424 
CoBEszA,  city  of  (Coofientia), 

407 
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COSIMATO. 

GoBimato,  S.,  72 

Gosma  and  Dtuniano,  SS.,  great 

repute  of,  $2 
Costa  della  Quardia,  mountain, 

428 
Ck)8tiera  d'Amalfi,  288 
CkXFRONE,  town  and  fortress  of 

(Crotona),     425.      History, 

military  operations,  425, 426 
Cotton-plant,    cultivation    of, 

xxiv 
Covella,  countess   of  Celano, 

69 
Cramer,  Dr.,  on  the  Pontine 

Marshes,  26 
Crapolla,  near  Sorrento,  273 
Crataeis  fluv.,  now  the  Solano, 

417 

Crati,  river  (Crathis),  406, 407, 
408,  410,  424 

Craven,  Mr.,  his  description  of 
the  cave  of  Monte  S.  Angelo, 
J75.  Of  the  ceremonies  for 
the  cure  of  Tarantismo,  jSt 

Crimissa,   city  0^    now  Ciro, 

Promontonum,  now  Punta 

dell'  Alice,  425 
Cristina,  Santa,  village  of,  in 

Calahria,  428 
Crocchio,  river  (Arocho),  427 
Crotona,  city  of,  now  Cotrone, 

425 
Crucoli,  village  of,  429 

CuMJE,  city  of,  ijj.  History, 
33 J.  Citadel,  Sibyl's  Cave, 
J  J4.  Sibyl's  Tomb,  Temples, 
Amphitheatre,  Arco  Felice, 
33$.     Necropolis,  336 

Cumsean  collection  in  the  Mu- 
seo  Nazionale,  155 

Cumanus,  Sinus,  the  gulf  of 
Puteoli,  333 

Cuospito,  near  Amalfi,  288 

Cupra  Montana,  Etruscan  city 

of.  55 
Currant,   cultivation   of    the, 

xxiv 
Cutilise,  Pelasgic  city  and  lake 

of,  41 
Cutro,  town  of,  427 
Cutrofiano,  J89 
Qyclopean   constructions :   tee 

Pelade  and  Polygonal. 


D. 

Damecuta,  278 

Daria,  river,  421 

Date-palm,  cultivation  of  the, 

xxiii.    At  Reggio,  419.    At 

Qallipoli,  313'    At  Taranto, 

J86 
Daubeny.  Dr.,  on  the  lake  of 

Amsanctus,  369 
Davoli,  village  of,  428 
JMvjr,  sir  Humphry,  his  expe- 
rlments  on  tLe  papyri,  162 


FALACRINUM. 

Dentecane,  village  of,  468 

Dentists  at  Naples,  78 

Deserto,  suppressed  convent, 
272 

Diamante,  town  of,  409 

Diano,  town  of  (Tegianum), 
404 

,  Val  dl,  40J 

Dicsearchia,  Puteoli,  jii 

Dinami,  village,  414 

Diuo,  island  of,  409 

Dockyard  and  arsenal  at  Na- 
ples, 95.  At  Castellammare, 
264 

Domenico  Abate,  S.,  monastery 
of,  6j 

— — ,  island,  j6o 

Dragone,  torrent,  290     - 

Ducenta,  village  and  castle,  357 

Duchessa,  post  station,  40J 

Dueporte,  village  of,  near  Na- 
ples, 185 


E. 

Ebolf,  town  of,  405 
Ecclesiastical      establishment, 

xvii 
Egnazia,  Torre  d'  (Gnatia),  391 
Egj'ptian  Antiquities,  gallery 

of,  I5J 
Eiano,  river  of,  406,  423 
Electric  telegraph  at  Naples,  78 
Eleporus,  now  the  river  Assi, 

428 
Elia,  St.,  village  of,  near  San 

Germano,  20,  66 

,  church  of,  at  Furore,  288 

Elmo,  Sant',  castle  of,  at  Na- 
ples, 96 
Elpidio,  S.,  village  of  (Atella), 

J8 
Elysian  Fields,  the,  332 
Emuli,  river,  409 
Environs  of  Naples,  179-187. 

See  p.  viii.    Plan  for  visit- 

hig,  188 
Epomeo.  Monte,  3^1,  J49 
Equa,  village  of,  266 
Erchia,  hamlet  of,  292 
Emo,  river,  ?66 
Eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  192 
Esaro,  river  (^sarus),  425 
Eufemia,    S.,    monastery  and 

village  of,  410,  411,  412 

,  gulf  of,  409, 410, 411 

Excursions  from  Naples,  189- 

356.    See  p.  viii. 
— —  from  Sorrento,  271   , 


F. 

Fabrateria,  city  of,  now  Falva- 

terra,  15 
Faggiano,  village  of,  j88 
Faicchio,  village  of,  358 
Fsdacrlnum,  rtle  of,  ^i 


FOBTORE. 

Falemus  Ager,  37      ' 

Falvaterra,  village  of  (Fabra- 
teria), 15 

Faraglioni,  rocks  near  Capri, 
279 

Faro,  river,  60,  417 

Fasano,  town  of,  391 

Fata  Morgana  of  the  Bay  of 
Reggio,  419 

Faustianus  Ager,  37 

Favazzina,  village  of,  417 

Fele,  S.,  town  of,  395 

FeUce,San,  town  of  (Ciivseii?), 
29 

Ferentino,  town  of  (Ferenti- 
num),  II 

Ferentum,  now  Forenza,  390 

Fermo,  city  of  (Firmum  Pice- 
num),  55 

Feronia,  grove,  temple,  and 
fountain  of,  27 

Ferrlera,  283 

Ferro,  river,  423 

Festivals: — Popular  and  church 
festivals  at  Naples,  102.  Di 
Piedigrotta,  102.    Di  Monte 

_  Vergiue,  di  Madonna  dell' 
Arco,  103.  Di  Capodimonte, 
Christmas,  Easter,  Ascen- 
sion-day, Corpus  Domini,  di 
S.  Gennaro,  di  S.  Antonio 
Abate,  104.  Of  the  Lique- 
faction, 108.  Of  Mcmte  Miele, 
52.  At  Positano,  272.  Of 
Torca,  272.  Dl  S.  Micbele, 
at  Procida,  342.  Di  Santa 
Hestituta,  at  lacfaia,  348. 
Di  S.  Michele  on  Monte  Gar- 
gano,  375. 

Fibreno,  river  (Fibrenns),  63, 

65 
,  Cartiera  del,  paper-mills, 

62 
Fig,  cultivation  of,  xxiii,  379 
Filadelfia,  town  of,  412 
Filandari,  village,  414 
Filbert,  cultivation  of,  368 
Finestra,  Monte,  near  Cava,  295 
Finisterra,  Capo  di,  J90 
Filunara,  rivulet,  397 
Fiumarella,  torrent,  411 
Fiumefreddo,  town  of,  409 
Fiumenica,  Punta,  425 
Fizzo,  village  of,  353 
Flaviano,  S.,  ruins  and  battle 

of,  56 
FoGGiA,  city  of,  371 
B'ondi,  town  of  (Fundi),  30 
Fontana,  village  of,  62 
Formian  villa  of  Cicero  (Villa 

Caposele),  32 
Forca  Carusa,  48,  69 
Forchia,  village  of,  362 
Forenza,  village  of  (Ferentum^ 

399.400 
FoRTo,  town  of,  in  Tschia,  349 
FornelU,  59 

Foro  Appio  (Fonim  Appii),  16 
Fortore,  river  (Frento),  3^ 
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FORUM. 

Forum,  the,  at  Pompeii,  241. 
Triangular  forum,  255 

Fossa,  village  of  (Aveia),  47 

Fossanuova,  Cisterdaa  mo- 
nastery of,  27 

Fosso  Grande,  one  of  the  ra- 
vines on  Vesuvius,  199,  202, 
204,  207 

della  Vetrana,  20j 

Fountains  at  Naples,  97 

,  ancient,  at  Pompeii,  231 

Fra  Diavolo,  the  brigand,  ji, 
j66.    Scene  of  his  death,  jo8 

Fragagnano,  village  of,  388 

Francavilla,  town  ot  in  the 
Terra  d'Otranto,  388 

— — ,  village  in  Calabria,  412 

,  in  Abnizzo,  60 

Frascineto,  406 

Fratte,  le,  village  of,  J5 

Frattocchie,  le,  24 

Frederick  II.,  Emperor,  scene 
of  his  death,  373 

Frcgellse,  site  of,  near  Ceprano, 

15 

Frentana,  road,  60 

Frento,  now  the  river  Fortore, 

j6o 
Frescoes,  ancient,  at  Naples, 

142 
Frigento,  town  of,  369 
Frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  xi 
Frosinone,  city  of  (Fnisino), 

II 
Fucinus  lacus,  the  lake  of  Ce- 

lano,  67.    See  Celano. 
Fumo,  Punta  di,  332 
Fumone,  ij 

Fundi,  city  of,  now  Fondi,  30 
Fuorigrotta,  suburb  of,  182 
Furculae  Caudinse,  the  Caudine 

Forks,  361 
Furore,  town  of,  288 
Fusaro,  lake  of  (Palug  Ache- 

rusia),  jji 
Fuscaldo,  town  of,  409 


Gaeta,   city   and   citadel    of 

rCaieta),  33 
Gagliano,  390 
Gi\jola,  la,  at  Posilipo,  183 
Gulsesus,  now  the  river  Cervaro, 

386 
Galatina,  town  of,  393 
Galatone,  town  of,  393 
Galazze,  le,  361 
Galdo,  village  of,  403 
Galleries  of  painting,  at  Naples, 

142,  163.    At  Terlizzi,  383. 
of  sculpture,  at  Naples, 

145.  154 
Galliciano,  village  of,  421 
Gallipoli,  city  of  (CallipollB), 

Gallo,  367 
Galloro,  24 


6BADILL0. 

Galofaro,  whirlpool,  418 
Gargano,   Monte   (Garganus), 

174.  375 
Gangliano,  river,  14,  36;  battle 

of  the,  36 

,  post  station,  36 

Garopoli,  village  of,  414 
Garvignano,  9 
Gates.    See  Porta 

of  Pompeii,  217 

Gaudo,  Monte,  near  Licola,  337 
Gaurus,  Mons,  now  Monte  Bar- 

baro,  339 
Gems,  cabinet  of,  in  the  Museo, 

155 

Gennaro,  S.  (St.  Januarius), 
his  festa,  104.  Chapel,  107. 
Tabernacle  containing  the 
blood,  108.  Liquefaction,  108. 
Scene  of  his  martyrdom,  320 

Gennaro,  S.,  church  of,  90 

Genzano,  town  of,  4 

Gerace,  town  of,  429 

Gerione,  359 

Gebmano,  Sak,  town  of  (Casi- 
num),  17 

,  stufe  di,  420 

Gerunium,  359 

Giacomo,  S.,  Vigne  di,  380 

Glardinetto,  plain  ofl  370 

Giffoni,  village  of,  306 

Ginosa,  town  of  (Genusium), 
401 

Gioia,  Flavlo,  the  reputed  dis- 
coverer of  the  mariner's 
compass  at  Amalfi,  287.  His 
birthplace,  287.  289 

,  town  of,  in  Calabria  (Me- 

taurum),  416 

,  In  Terra  di  Bari,  384 

,  in  Abruzzo,  51 

Giojosa,  town  of,  429 

Gioi^^o,  S.,  villf^  of,  JS,  366, 
368 

Giovanni,  Villa  San,  village  of, 
418 

,  MoDte  S.,  62 

— — ,  S.,  in  Carico  (custom- 
house), 14, 15 

,  S..  Rotondo.  village,  376 

,  S.,  a  Teducclo,  189 

Giovenco,  river  (Pitonius),  69, 
70 

Giovi,  Monte,  4,  24 

Giovinazzo,  ftown  of  (Natio- 
lum),  J  80 

Giulia  Nuova  (Castrom  No- 
vum), 56 

Giulianello,  village  and  lake  of, 
6 

Giuliano,  San,  village  of,  358 

Gizio,  river,  47,  48,  $0 

Glass,  ancient,  collection  of,  in 
Museo  Nazionale,  154 

Gnatia,  now  Torre  d'Egnazia, 

Gonano  SicoU,  village  of,  48, 
Qradillo,  descent  ot  J54 


HERACLEIA. 

Gragnano,  village  of,  265 
Granatello,  fort  and  mole  of, 

189 
Grandella,  plain  of,  at  Bene- 

vento,  364 
Gran    Sasso  d'ltalia    (Monte 

Como),  50, 57.  Ascent  of,  57 
Gravina,  city  of  (Plera),  400 

di  Leucaspiti,  384 

Greci,  Albanian  village  of,  370 
Greek   (ancient)  architecture, 

XXT' 

Gregory,  Mr.,  his  plan  for  draln- 
^  the  lake  of  Fuclno,  68 

Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand),his 
death  and  tomb  at  Salerno, 

297 
Grotta  Minarda,  village  of,  368 
(caverns)   Azzurra,    the 

Blue  Grotto  at  Capri.  278 
Verde  (the  Green  Grotto) 

and  of  the  Stalactites,  279 

del  Cane,  340 

of  Cava,  295 

of  Collepardo,  13 

Giulia,  or  the  Sibyl'sCave, 

324 

della  Maga,  29 

delle  Osse,  on  the   Lu- 

canian  coast,  306 
di   Pietro   della  Pace,  at 

Cumse,  336 

di  Posilipo,  179 

di  Seiano,  184 

Dragonara,  331 

degll  Sportlglionl,  367 

Grottaglie,  village,  389 
Grottamare,  village,  55 
Grotte,  le,  368 
Grotteria,  town  of,  429 
Grottole,  village  of,  401 
Grottonl   dl   Mappa    (ampbl- 

theatre),  at  Benevento,  ios 
Grumentwn,  site  of,  404 
Grumo,  village  of,  384, 401 
Guagnano,  forest  and  town  of, 

389 
Guai-davalle,  village  of,  428 
Goardia.  village  of,  416 

delle  Sole,  358 

Guglionesl,  village  of,  359 
Gulscard,  Robt.,  his  tomb,  398 
G  urgitello,  the.  spring  in  Ischia, 

346 


Hackney  coaches  at  Naples, 
81 

Hadria  Picena,  now  Atri,  57 

Hadrian,  place  and  mode  of  his 
death,  327 

Hamas,  forest  of  (Triviaa  Lu- 
cas), 331 

Hazel-nut,  cultivation  of,zxili 

Heles  fluvios,  now  the  Alento, 
306 

Hendeia»  site  of,  42J 
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HERACLEIAN, 

Heraclejan  Tables,  159,  423 
Herculakeum,  208.  History, 
208.  Destruction,  209.  Dis- 
covery of  site,  excavations, 
210.  Theatre,  211 
-w —  gate,  at  Pompeii,  217, 
227 

,  objects  from,  at  Naples, 

142-10J 
Hercules,  the  Famese,  152 
Herculis,  Promontorium,  now 

Capo  Spartivento,  420,  430 
Hildebrand,  pope.    See  Gregory 

VII. 
Hipponium,  now  S.  Pletro   di 

Vibona,  41? 
Histonium,  town  of,  now  Vasto, 

60 
Historical  topography  of  Na- 
ples, 85 
Horace,    his  birthplace,    397 
On  the  Pontine  Marshes,  26. 
On  the  fountain  of  Feronia, 
27.      On    the    situation    of 
Anxur,    27.       Remarks  on 
Barium,  380.    Praise  of  the 
Anion,   j86.    On  the   foun- 
tain of  Bandusla,  399 
Horses  for  hire  at  Naples,  8i 
Hospitals  of  Naples,  ij7 
Houses  of  Pompeii,  228 
Humboldt    on    the    measure- 
ments of  Vesuvius,  207 


I. 

lapygium,  Promontorium,  now 
Capo  di  Lenca,  J90 

lapygum  tria  Promontoria,  427 

latrinoli,  village  of,  416 

lerocame,  village  of,  414 

Ilarlo,  S.,  river,  430 

Illustrious  Men,  Hall  of,  In 
Museum,  i  $0 

Imele,  river,  71 

Imeus,  Mons,  48 

Inarime,  Virgil's  name  of  Is- 
chia,  342 

Inns,  xliil.    At  Naples,  74 

Inquisition,  its  atrocities  to- 
wards the  Waldensea,  407 

Inscriptions,  collection  of,  in 
the  Museum,  151 

Interamna  Lirinas  (Terame?), 
17.  20,  3? 

,  now  Teramo,  56 

Intermonti,  gorge  of,  60 

Interocrea,  now  Antrodoco,  42 

lonadi,  village  of.  414 

Iron-mines  of  Stilo,  428 

foundries  of  Mongiana,  416 

Isca,  village  of,  428 

IscHiA,  island  of  (Pithecusa : 

.ainaria),  mode  of  reaching, 

J42,    Inns,  343,    Volcanic 

action    and    history,     343. 

FrodactlQpa,  J46.     Mineral 

waters,  j^6.    OMamlcciolft, 


LACCO. 

J46.      Iacco,  348.      Forfo, 
349.   Panza,  349.  Moropano, 

349.  Town  of  Ischia,  350. 
Voloanic  eruptions  in,  195, 

350.  Baths,  350,  J51.    Geo- 
logy, 351. 

Isclero,  river,  357,  362 
Iseon  at  Pompeii,  258 
IsERNiA,    town  of  (^sernia), 

Its  saints,  manufactures,  an- 
tiquities, 52 
Islands  of: — 

Capri,  275 

Camello,  63 

Dino,  409 

Ischia,  342 

Llcosa,  306 

Nisida,  184 

San  Paolo,  6j 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (Choe- 
radae),  386 

Ponza  gi'oup,  34 

Procida,  341 

Revigliano,  264 

San  Stefano,  35 

Of  the  Syrens,  282 

Tremiti  (Diomedeas),  360 

Ventotene,  35 

Vivara,  342 
Isola,  village  of,  57 

di  Sora,  town  of,  14,  f>i 

,  town  of,  in  Calabria,  427 

Isoletta,  custom-house  station 

of,  15 
Itei,  town  of,  31 


J. 

Januarius,  St.     See  Gennaro, 

San 
Joanna   I.,  her  death  in  the 

castle  of  Muro,  305 
Jorio,  S.,  village,  1 89 
Jovls,  villa,  site  of,  276 
Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus, 

banished  to  Pandataria,  35 
,   wife    of    Lepidua    and 

grand-daughter  of  Augustus, 

her  exile  in  the  Insqlse  Dio- 

medeaj,  360 
Felix,  villa  of,  at  Pompeii, 

261. 
Jupiter,  temple  of,  at  Pompeii, 

241 ;  at  Pozzuoli,  313 
Justinian,  ftmdects  of,  285 
Juvenal:— his   birthplace,   16. 

His  remarks  on  the  robbers 

of  the  Via  Appia,  25.    On 

the  oysters  of  CircsBii,  29. 

OnAquinum,  i6.     On  Sora, 

65,   On  Procida,  342 


Lacco,  yillag^  of,  in  ladbh, 
348 


LAVA, 

Lacedonia,  town   of  (Aqnilo- 

nia?),  394 
Lacinlum  iTomoniorimn,  now 

Capo  delle  Colonne  or  Cape 

Nan.  427 
Lacrima  Ohristi,  the  wine,  208 
Lactarius,  Mons,  265 
Ladislaus,  king,  tomb  of,  121 
Lsestrygones,  city  and  wine  of 

the,  32 
Lagaria,  city  of,  now  Nocani? 

423 
Lago  Pesole,  Ctuitel  di,  395 
Lagoneqro,  town  of,  404 
Laino,  town  of,  405 
Lake  of  Agnano,  340 

Amsanctus,  309 

Avemus,  323 

Celano,  or  Fucino,  67 

Cutiliee,  41 

Dragonli,  366 

— —  Fondi     (Lacus    Ajnycla- 

nus),  29. 

Fusaro,  332 

Giulianello,  6 

Licola,  324,  337 

Lucrinus,  325 

Matese,  355 

Pantano  3idso,  374 

Patria,  339 

Pesole,  395 

Pife  di  Luco,  39 

Posta,  65 

SalpI,  374 

Scanno,  49 

Serino,  405 

del       Tolfllo,      volcanic 

chasm,  417 

Telese,  357 

Lama,  60 

Lamarque,  Gen.,  at  Oaprl,  279 

Lamato,  river,  410,  411 

Lame,  400 

Ija  Montea,  mountain  of,  409 

Lampetes,  now  Capo<Suvero, 

410 
Lanciano,  town,  60 
Landro,  stream,  399 
Lanuvium  (Civita  Lavinia  ?),  4, 

24 
Lao,  river  (Laus),  405 

Largo,  the  Neapolitan  name  foj" 
Square  or  Piazza:— in  l^a- 
ples,  97 

Larino,   city  of    (Lariuum> 

Latiano,  village  of,  389 

Latina,  Via,  stations  on,  3 

Lato,  river,  422 

Laura,  hill  of,  365 

Laureana,  village  of,  416 

Lauria,  town  of,  405 

Lauro,  ch.  of  the  Madonna  deL 

267  ^ 

Lauropoll,  hamlet  of,  423 
Lautulae,  Roman  pass  at  Terra- 

cina,  29 
Lava  -  currents  :  —  Of     J^tecQ 

Monfina,  37.    Of  Vetuviuff 


\ 


ii)2-;c«.    or  ihe  Soiftlara, 

LnvL-llu.  luwb  dl",  JW 
I^vlsno,  lDWDudcutleaf,]9f 
l.iiB7,anmLDfNmlM,iin 
l.tcjUE,  iLty  orctupta),  189 
to  Gslllpoll.  m 


tniw,  vUiBgBof,  j«5 
Ilia,  village  of.  J9r 
ire,  YlUiigB  of,  J6) 
h,  Oiipu  ill  (UpygltUQ  or 
rDUiium  rrauianlohuni). 


UlT,  ti& 
LIcsniu,  -ii 
Llcosa,  Pnntaflif  Promontort 

,  liland  or  (LBuauU),  ji 

I.lpiMl[i.ri»Br.4Ji 

LliLuel^lion,  letLinl  ol  tfac. 

Li^i^  rlvBT,  14,  n.  17,  JJ,  61, 
6f,  66.  Bcnmei  iba  Uui- 
fllMio     nftor    iu    jd-  -'— 


Locri  KplMpliyrlL  iluot.^iQ 
Ldil(Iln|,-i»lNBplB«,  15 
Lombardi.  S,  AdksIo  de',  lowi 


o,  TiUsgo  of  (Angitia),  ii 


Laila.  now  1.HXC,  m 
litiui,  TUIage  of,  406 


»i.  OwtU  dell*.  10 
UoriUeBtiiL,  between  iiHce  and 

UDgllaDa.' Tllliifii  of,  11 
Halda,  Uwo  uidbuLUe  of,  111 
"iilD,  vlllu,iitNBplti,iTB 

__iiiolla  niounttlni,  JO 
MiiiorBni  sOfain,  B 

Mumcrtlmi'l,  5H'>  ot,  416 

UamTnoQe,  thfl  brlgtuid,  Ji 
~bundrrarum,Urtll,  ]1 

— ,  wail   oi;   colabnted  by 
PUny.  jag 


'Of.  m 


LD^iA.cityoffLunri.), 

Ciitbirdrat,  eutU,  j^ 
Ludu.  Sinu,  TlUige  of,  196 
Laoldis  au,  lown  oI<'r*iiiMt), 


rivor  fMclaurni  Brati- 

UaffnvluDi,  ibi  oapltil  of  tha 
Mwirl.  now  Bio  B>u.ed>[Ui,fia 
Morel,  Die.  LhHr  sndenl  iklll 

rlmdlre  ihalr  detceoduiU  67 
Mawico  NuoTQ,  ^00 
"--■  -lO.Yilkgoipf,  jBg 


by  UlccoBpoduo,  !&}. 
UrUiplice,  1B9.  HUiuppi 


"Xo^' 


uNipIei 


MtnpntI,  fUUes  ar,  4Tfi 
JljuTielliui,  wxoe  of  Ills 

Mue  Orando  ud  Km  Flowlo. 

Morto,  tba  port  of 

Mirei^blino,  «vao(,>tn»IUpo, 

Mtuvpotamo,  rivar,  41J 
Maria,  S.,  da'  Poltl,  moooslCTy. 

dl  Lane*,  J^o 

Mnrlgllino,    town   of  [Uarig 

duin),  lii 
Murlnclla.  iba,  &t  Niplai,  i« 

Marluti  CsIdb,  Ua  blrtlipluc, 
manbeA  of  MIntunuo, 


at  Hanpall,  I4> 

MKliilB,  collecLlon   of.  In  tha 

Mealc^a1  sabaol.  ancient,  of  Ciw- 
<ana.4if.  Of  Salarno,  In  U» 
Dilddla  uu,  199.    Mulain 

casll'a,     biitiiiT,    atbcdrali 

19*' 
Mcllciu:^.  vl1laEeof,4I4- 
H.^ll9w,  villas  of.  41) 
Mclilo,  village  Dr.4Ji 
Mendiuliio.     lown    (Poiidou 
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MERCATO. 

Mercato,  village  of.  360 

di  Sabato,  at  Baoli,  J29 

Mercogliano,  village  of,  367 
Mergellina,  at  Naples,  179 
Merico,  river,  4Jo 
Mesa,  post-station  (AdMedias), 

Mesima,  river,  414,  415,  416 
Meta,  town  of,  267 
Metapontium,  site  of  the  city 

of,  422 
Metaunis  Bnitiorum.  now  the 

Marro,  416 
Mezzavia,  J48 
Michael,  S.,   sanctuary  of,  on 

Monte  Gargano,  375 
Miglionico,  town  of,  401 
Mignano,  village,  20 
Mlleto.  city  of,  41 5 
— -  Monte,  higliest  point  of 

the  Matese  chain,  J55 
Miliscola,  the  l)each  of,  at  Mi- 

senum,  331 
Minerals  of  Vesuvius,  208 
Mineral  waters  in  Naples,  98. 

Of   Torre  dell'  Annunziata, 

21  J.    Of  Castellammare,  264. 

Of  Pozzuoli,  315.    Of  Ischia, 

346 
Minerve,  Promontorium,  now 

Punta  della  Campanella,  274, 

282 

Castrura,  now  Castro,  ^90 

Minervino,  town  of  (Lucus  Mi- 

nervae),  J77 
Mingardo,  river,  306 
Ministers,  foreign,  at  Naples, 

76 
MiNOBi,  town  of,  near  Amalfi, 

291 
Mintumse,  ruins  of,  jt 
Minuto,  hamlet  of,  near  Scala, 

290 
Mirabella,  town  of,  368 
Miranda,  town  and  castle  of, 

Miseni,  Portus  (now  the  Mare 

Morto),  jio 
Misenum,  promontory  and  city 

of,  331 
Modugno,  j84 
Mofete,  Le  (lake  of  Amsanc- 

tus),  369 
Moiano,  village  of,  272,  ^57, 361 
Mola  torrent,  72 

,  town  of,  391 

di  Gaeta,  32 

Mole  of  Pozzuoli,  316 

of  Bari,  i8o 

MoLFETTA,  city  and  port  of, 

j8o 
— ,  Pulo  di  (nitre  cavern), 

180 
Molina,  village,  296 
Molinl,  valley,  287 
Molise,  province  of,  J58 
Jfol<\  the.  At  Naples,  100 
JfoJpa,  river  (Melfes),  io6 
Monaca^  torrent,  421 


MONTE. 

Monacone,  279 

Mondragone,  village  of  (Sinu- 

essa),  j6,  339 
Money,  xl 
changers,  shops  of  the,  at 

Pompeii,  246 
Mongiana,  La,  village  and  iron 

foundries  of,  416 
MoNOFOLX,  city  of,  391 
Monosterace,  village  of,  428 
Montagnone,  extinct  crater  of, 

in  Ischia,  351 
Montaguto,  village  of,  170 
Montalto,  village  of,  406 
Montaquila,  village  of,  $3 
Montauro,  village  of,  428 
Montejoello,  village  of.  421 
Monte  Casino,  Benedictine  ab- 
bey  of,    18.     Library,    19. 

Archives.  19 
(mountains):— Acuto,  11. 

Albumo,  J02, 403 

Amaro,  59 

Artemisio,  5 

Aspromonte,  420,  430 

Astore,  415 

Barbaro,  339 

Cacumo,  11 

Caira,  20 

Calvo,  42 

— i —  Campaguano,  350 

Campana,  340 

Campovano,  66 

Cavallo,  59 

Cerreto  (near  Amalfi)  290 

Cervoro,  405 

Cbiunzo,  281 

Cigliano,  140 

Circello,  28 

.  Cocuzzo,  405,  409 

Coppola,  26j 

Como  (the  Gran  Sasso), 

57 

Crepacore,  66 

Epomeo.  343,  J49 

Faito,  283 

Faleslo,  292 

Finestra,  295 

Foi,  J99 

Forte,  j67 

Gargano,  J74,  375 

Gaudo,  J  37 

Giovi,  4,  24 

Greco,  51 

Macerone,  52 

Maiella,  59 

Massico,  i7 

Meta,  51 

Mileto,  355 

Montalto,  420, 430 

Montea,  409 

Morrone,  48, 59 

Moscia,  428 

Mucchia,  59 

Mutria,  358  • 

Nuovo,  195,  311 

Olibano,  311 

Pagano,  sq 

del  Papa,  i^os        * 


\ 


MOBOP^NO. 

Monte  Pazzano,  400 

Pertuso,  282 

Piemo,  395 

Pollino,  405 

Portella,  428 

Di  Procida,  331 

Eotaro,  351 

Sabino,  40J 

Salviano,  66  "•  r  • .] 

— —  San  Elia,  404 

San  FYanco,  57 

San  Giovetiale,  62 

— —  San  Nicola,  349 

Sant'  Angelo  (near  Cas- 
tellammare), 265,  272 

S.  Angelo  (on  Monte  Gar- 
gano). 375 

Santa  Croce,  53 

San  Liberatore,  296 

Selvatichi,  332 

Sicco,  321 

Sirino,  405 

Solaro,  278 

Somma,  190 

della  StelU,  306 

Tabumo,  357,  358 

Taborre.  351 

Terminillo,  40 

I'erminio,  365 

Velino.  66 

Vergine.sanctuaiyof,^. 

Festa  of,  103 

Vezza,  350 

Vico,  348 

Vulture,  395.  i¥*>  i91 

Montecorvino,  villag^  of,  402 

Monteforte,  village  and  castle 
of,  367 

Montefortino,  8 

Montefusco,  town  of,  368 

MONTKLEONE,  tOWn  of,  4I3 

,  Plana  di,  41^ 

Montemarano,  village  of,  394 
Montemesula,  village  of,  }9A 
Montemiletto,  town  and  castle 

of,  368 
Montemurro,  404 
Montepurano,  village  of,  388 
Montepeloso,  town  of,  400 
Montereale,  village  of,  41 
Monteroduni.  town  of,  53 
Montesano,  village  of,  404 
Montesarchio,  town  of,  362 
Montesilvano,  58 
Monticchio,  forest  of,  396 
Monti  Leucogei,  near  the  Sol- 

fatara,  321 
MonticelU,  village  of,  29 

palace,  at  Naples,  176 

Monticello,  278 
Montorio,  village  of,  57 
Montoro,  valley  of,  365 
Montrone,  town  of,  383 
Morano,  town  of  (Muranum 

405 
Morcone,  town  of,  358 
Morino,  village,  66 
Moropano,  village  of,  in  Jsdtia 

i4a 
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MORRO. 

Morro  Vecchio  (Murrabium), 

40 
Morrone,  Monte,  48,  50 
Morrone,  Pietro  da,  his  eleva- 


tion to  the  popedom,  49 

at  Naples, 
142 


Mosaics,   ancient. 


Moscato,  wine,  j8o,  jBj 

Motola,  village  of  (Mateola), 
584 

Mountain  system  of  agricul- 
ture, xviii 

Muccbia,  Monte,  59 

Mucone,  river,  406 

Mugnano,  village  of,  }&j 

Mulberry,  cultivation  of  the, 
xxiii 

Muomo,  Piano  dl,  400 

Muranum,  city  of,  now  Mo- 
rano,  40$ 

Murat,  his  landing  and  execu- 
tion at  Pizzo,  412. 

Murata,  village,  400 

Murgie  of  Gravina  and  Alta- 
mura,  401.  Of  Minervino, 
3TJ,  J82 

Muro,  town  and  castle  of,  in 
Basilicata,  395 

Murrubium,  now  Morro  Vec- 
chio, 40 

Musellaro,  village,  59 

Museo  Nazionale  at  Naples, 
IJ9.— Hours,  1J9.  History 
of.  IJ9.  ClassiQcatlon,  IJ9. 
Plan  of,  140,  141.  Ancient 
paintings,  142.  Ancient 
mosaics,  142.  Ancient  bronze 
figures,  14).  Ancient  sculp- 
ture, 14$.  Museo  Epigrafico, 
151.     Egyptian   antiquities, 

153.  Cinquecen to  collection, 

154.  Ancient  glass,  154. 
Terre  Cotte,  154.  Oggetti 
Preziosi,  155.  lleserved  Ca- 
binet, 157.  Numismatic  col- 
lection, 157.  Collection  of 
Small  Bronzes,  158.  Etruscan 
vases,  160.  Papyri,  162. 
Gallery  of  Paintings;  Italian 
schools,  163  ;  Capi  a  Scuola, 
164;  Byzantine,  Neapolitan, 
&c.,  schools,  167. 

Museums,  private,  at  Naples, 

174 
Music,  college  of,  at  Naples, 

Musicsellers  at  Naples,  79 
Musical  instruments  found  at 

Pompeii,  159 
Mutignano,  457 


K. 

Naples,  stat^  23.  City  of  .— 
Hotels,  74.  Private  lodg- 
ings, Trattorie,  Bestau- 
rant8,75.  Caf(&»  Police  regu- 


NAPLES. 

lations  and  Passports,  Public 
conveyances,  Steamers,  Rail- 
ways, 76.  Porters,  &c.. 
Foreign  Consuls,  Bankers, 
Post-office,  77.  Electric  Te- 
legraph. Physicians,  Sur- 
geons,I)entists,  Apothecaries, 
Booksellers,  Stationers, 

Photographs,  78.  Heading- 
rooms,  Teachers  of  Music, 
Musicsellers,  Teachers  of 
Languages,  Tradesmen  and 
Shops,  79.  Valets-de-place, 
Carriages,  Hackney-coaches, 
Horses,  Omnibuses,  Boats, 
81.  Baths,  English  Church. 
Artists,  82.  General  Topo- 
graphy, 8i.  Historical  Topo- 
graphy, 85.  PopuUition,  Cli- 
mate, 88.  Antiquities,  90. 
Gates,  91.  Ports,  92.  Bridges, 
Castles,  9 J.  Squares  and 
Fountains,  97.  Aqueducts, 
Springs,  and  Wells,  98. 
Fiincipal  Streets  and  Public 
Places,  99.  Theatres,  loi. 
Festivals,  102.  Archiepisco- 
pal  Palace,  1 1 1.  Churches  : 
S.  Agnello  Maggiore,  S.  Agos- 
tino  degli  Scalzi  and  della 
Zecca,  S.  Angelo  a  Nilo,  xii ; 
S.  Antonio  Abate,  SS.  Apos- 
t«li,  112.  Ascensione,  S.  Bri- 
gida,  S.  Carlo  all'  Arena,  S. 
Caterlna  a  Formello,  113 ;  Ca- 
thedral, 105  ;  S.  Chiara,  iij  ; 
Crocelle,  S.  Domenico  Mag- 
giore, iif ;  S.  Filippo  Neri, 
118;  S.  Francesco  di  Paolo, 
119;  Gesh  Vecchio  and 
Nuovo,  S.  Giacomo  degli 
Spagnuoll,  120.  S.  Giorgio 
de"  Genovesi,  S.  Giovanni  a 
Carbonara,  121.  S.Giovanni 
Evangelista,  Maggiore,  and 
de'  Pappacoda,  S.  Gregorio 
Armeno,  122.  Incoronata, 
S.  Ix)renzo,  12?;  S.  Maria 
degli  Angeli,  deU'  Annunzia- 
ta,  124.  S.  Maria  del  Carmine, 
della  Catena,  Donna  Regina, 
125 ;  S.  Maria  Donna  Romita. 
delle  Grazie,  la  Nuova,  126. 
S.  Maria  del  Parto,  del 
Pianto,diPledigrotta,i27.  S. 
Maria  della  PletA  de'  Sangri, 
de'  Tuichmi,  Regina  Coeli, 
della  Sanltii,  S.  Martino,  128 ; 
Monte  della  Misericordia, 
Monte  Ollveto,  i jo ;  S.  Paolo 
Ma^ore,  ijx.  S.  Pietro 
ad  Aram,  a  Maiella,  Mar- 
tire,  SS.  Pietro  e  Paolo, 
SS.  Severino  e  Sossio,  132; 
SS.  Teresa,  ijj.  Cemeteries, 
ii4.  Colleges  and  Scientific 
Institutions,  I j5.  Hospitals, 
XJ7.  Prisons,  xjS.  Museo 
Nazionale,    IJ9.     LIbxttrics, 


NUMISMATIC. 

169.  Archives,  171.  Royal 
Palaces,  172.  Private  Pa- 
laces and  Museums,  173, 
Villas,  178.  Drives  and  rides 
in  the  environs,  179.  Plan 
for  visiting,  187 

Naples,  excursions  from,  189- 
356 

Naples  to  Benevento,  j6i 

to  Campobasso  and  Ter- 

moli,  357 

to  Foggia,  Bari,  Taranto, 

and  Otranto,  j66 

to  Melfi  and  Venosa,  394 

to  Potenza,  399 

to  Reggio,  402 

*  to  Rome,  2j 

to  Rome,   by  San  (Jer- 

mano,  6r 

*  to  Rome,  by  Velletri,  2. 

Nardb,   town    of  (Neretum), 

Nasone,  the  highest  point  of 

Monte  Somma,  190 
Natiolum,  town  ofi  now  Gio- 

venazzo.  380 
Neaethus  fluv.,  now  the  Neto, 

425 
Necropolis,  of  Cumse,  409.    Of 
Canosa,    377.      Of  Venosa, 

398 
Negro,  river  (Tanager),  403 

Nemi,  4 

Neptune,  temples  of,  at  P»s- 

tum,  30J.    At  Pompeii,  256. 

At  Puteoli,  316 
Nera,  river,  40 
Nerano,  Marina  di.  272 
Nero,   conspiracy   against,  at 

BaisBb  327 
Nesis  Insula,  now  Nlsida,  184 
Neretum,  now  Nardb,  393 
Nerone,  Stufe  di,  326 
Neto,  river  (Neaethus),  425 
NicASTRO,  town  of,  411 
Niccolini,  on  the  subsidence  of 

the  Serapeon,  315 
Nicola,  S.,  priory  and  tomb  of, 

at  Bari,  381 

,  valley,  386 

,  village,  412 

Nicotera,  town  of,  414 
Ninfa,  mediaeval  town  of,  7 

,  river  (Njrmphaeus),  7,  25 

Nlsida,  island  of  (Nesis),  X84 
NocBKA  (de'  Pagani),  town  and 

citadel  of  (Nuceria),  293 

,  in  Calabria,  410 

Noia,  town  of,  38^ 

NoLA,  city  of  (Nola),  307.   Its 

vases  and  coins,  30^ 
Norcia,  city  of  TNursia),  40 
Norma,  town  or  (Norba),  7 
Novlto,  river  (Buthronus),  429' 
Nucara,   town    of  (Lagaria), 

421 
Nuceria,  town  of,  now  Nooera, 

Numismatic  Collection,  xfi 
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NUMISTRO. 

Namistro,  305 

Nursia,  ancient  city  of,  now 

Norcia,  40 
Kuaoo,  town  of,  394 
NymplMBUs,    river  and   lake, 

now  Ninfa,  7 
Nympbg,  temple  of  the,  at  Pu- 

teoli,  317 


0. 

Obelisks  at  Naples :  della  Con- 

cezione,  97.  l)i  S.  Domenico, 
i-  118.    1)1  S.  Gennaro,  11 1 
Observatory,    at  Naples,  137. 

On  Vesuvius,  208 
OcinaruB,  fl.,  now  the  Savuto, 

410 
Ocra,  castle  of,  69 
Octavia,  daughter  of  Claudius, 

her  banishment  and  death, 

Ofanto,  river   (Aufldus),  370, 

374.  J76,  377.  394.  395,  396. 

399 
Ogygia  Insula,  427 

Olevano,  village  of,  403 

Olibano,  Monte,  311 

Olive,  cultivation  of  the,  xxlii 

Oliverotto,  a  model  tyrant,  55 

Oliveto,  town  and  castle  of,  394 

Ombrasco,  Vallone,  346 

Omnibuses  at  Naples,  81 

Opi,  village  of,  15,  51 

Oplontum,  remains  of  the  sta- 
tion of,  213 

Oppido,  village  of  (Mamer- 
tium),  416 

Orange  and  lemon  trees,  culti- 
vation of  the,  xxiii 

Ordona,  village  of  (Herdonia), 
370 

Orfenta,  river  and   waterfall 

of.  59 
Okia,  city  of  (Hyria  or  Orra), 

388 

Orlando,  Capo  d',  264,  266 

Oronzio,  S.,  cathedral  of,  at 
Lecce,  389 

Orsigliadi,  Greek  village  of, 
414 

Orso,  Capo  d',  hi  the  gulf  of  Sa- 
lerno, 29a 

Orta,  river,  59 

village,  370.    Stat.,  376 

Ortona,  town  of,  60 

Ortucchio,  town  of,  70 

Osente,  rivulet,  60 

Osteria  di  Carabba,  59 

di  Caianiello,  16 

di  Fontana,  9 

Ostia,  9 

"Ostuni,  town  of,  391 

Otranto,    city   of   (Hydmn- 

tum),  castle,  390.    Siege  by 

the  Tarka,  J90.    Cathedral, 

jpo.     Submarine  telegraph, 

J90 


PASTINA. 

Ovid,  birthplace  of,  at  Sol- 
mona,  48.  Supposed  ruins 
of  his  villa  on  Monte  Mor- 
rone,  49 

Ovindoll,  pass  of,  69 

Ovo,  Caatel  dell',  at  Naples,  95 


P. 

Packets  (steam)  from  Naples, 

76 
Padula,  town  of  (Consilinum), 

404 
P^STUM,    excursion    to,    300. 

Plan    of    the     niins,    301. 

Origin,  302.    Ancient  walls, 

303.    lluins,  303-306 
Pagani,  town  of,  near  Nocera, 

29J 
Painters,  Neapolitan,    list  of, 

xxix 
Painting,  xxvii 
Paintings,   gallery   of,  in  the 

Museo  Nazionale,  163 
Palaces  (royal)  at  Naples,  172 

(private),  174 

Palaggiano,  village  of,  384,  401 
Palatium,  city  of,  now  Palazzo, 

40 
Palazzo,    village  of,  supposed 

site  of  Fons  Bandusiaj,  399 
Palazzuolo,  town  of,  16 
Palena,  village  of,  60 
Palentini,  Campi,  66,  71 
Palinuro,  Cape,  306 
Palizzi,  village  of,  421 
Palma,  307 
Palmarola,  island  of  (Palma- 

ria),  34 
Palmi,  town  of,  in  Calabria, 

417. 
Palo,  villages  of,  383,  394 
Pandataria,  island  of,  35 
Pandects     of    Justinian,     at 

Amalfl,  captured  by  the  Pi- 

sans,  and  from  them  by  the 

Florentines,  285 
Pandosia  Brutiorum,  now  Men- 
docino, 408 
Pangrazio,  S.,  village  of,  389 
Panni,  village  of,  370 
PanUmo  dell'  Acerra,  352 

Salso,  374 

Panza,  in  Ischia,  349 

Paola,  town  of  (Patycus),  409 

Papaglionti,  Greek  village  of, 

414     „ 
Papiria,  Fons,  53 
Papyri,  the  wllection  of,  iu  the 

Museo  Kazionale,  162 
Parabeta,  389 
Paracorio,  village  of,  416 
Paravati,  village  of,  414 
Parthenius,  Portus,  ^o^ 
Passports,  xl,  76 
1  Pa^tTOc^,  vViiaftftof.TV^T  Amajfi, 

28% 


PETILIA. 

Paterao,  village  and  baths,  41 

Patinisco,  river,  384 

Patria,  liagodi,  3)9 

,  Torre  di,  Litemum,  the 

site    of    Scipio    AfricanOQ' 

tomb,  337 
Path,  village  of,  391 
Patycus,  Greek  city  of,  bow 

Paola,  409 
Pah  gallery  at  Terlizzi,  381 
Pausilypum,  the  villa  of  Polllo 

at  Posilipo,  183 
Pedamentina,  la,  on  the  slope 

of  Vesuvius,  194 
Pedaso,  55 

Pedavoli,  village  of,  416 
Pedogna,  la,  70 
Pedro,    don,  of   Aragon,   his 

tomb,  132 
,  don,  of  Toledo,  his  tomb| 

120 
Pelasgic   and   polygonal   coii- 
structi(»n8 : 

At  Alatri,  ij 

Albe,  70 

Araiternum,  41 

Arce,  62 

Arpino,  64 

Atina,  6j 

Castellammare  della  Brnca* 
306 

Civita  Antlno,  66 

Bolano,  359 

In     the    Oicolano    district, 

45       , 

At  Cori,  6 

Ferentino,  11 

Fondi,  30 

Isemia,  52 

Lista,  41 

Monte  Fortino,  8 

Norma,  7 

Segni,  9 

Sora,  65  ) 

Terracina,  28 

Torano,  45 

Venafro,  53 
Pelino,  S.,  church  of,  48 
Pellagrello,  wine,  355 
Pellaro,  Capo  di,  beyoud  Beg- 

gio,  420 
Penna,  Punta  della,  ontheMaira 

Piccolo,  386 
Pennata,  Punta  di.at  MisenuiQ, 

330 
Pentedattilo,  village  of,  411 
Pergola,  village  of,  272 
Persano,  royal  chase  of,  joi 
Pertosa,  village  of,  403 
Pescara,  town  and  foilress  of. 

58 

river,  58,  59,  60 

Pescasseroli,  village  of,  51 

Pescina,  town  of,  69 

Pesco  Canale,  66 

Petilia,  now  Monte  della  StoUa, 

306 

—  In  Calahrla,  now  Stanon- 


\ 


>olir»ro!4H 
■olignnno.lownofi 


riamo,  (own  of,  309 
Plcliiitoo,  Tillage  or,  ^I 


rielro,  Sl,  VerooUco,  il!l^ 

Pi'uD-ln-Flne,  S.,  village,  10 
Plgnntaro.  vHIhed  of,  11.  jj 
I'lmonla.  vUUge  of,  j6j.  iBI 
Pinna,  now  CIrlU  ^1  VamB,  fl 

ntimbi,  Hver  fMiiM1nii»),  ji 

IlpLTRO,  K  trAdlTtlo  lavD.  qiUT- 

Jl-Twi^!  of  (Priv«raoio),  11 
„,._._..i,i    ,^   (Funu.  Lto- 


,    promouLerT  of  Iho 


death,  261 
'iilla,vnii«e 


of  Aimlfi,  ?( 
(Pyms  , 


.  villngo  of,  OEST  NnplOB, 


PoinlglUi 
ModoD; 


■iBit,iH.'lnn; 
m,  and  history, 


di  (SvllBlo.  J63 

- — -  landolFo,  Tliliga  of,  JjB 
Mag^fere,  11^167 


le,  village  lif,  ino 
.tataiidof(PonQs).J4 
Popoll,loHn  of,  41,6a 

SttplQS,  lif ;  sod  or  tile  oily. 


Snburhao  inn,  lit    Villi,  of 

culnneom.  siB.  Prlncliwl 
hao9ea:-0rSalliist.]]o,  Of 
J'Misa,  HI.  Of  Oio  Tragic 
Poet,  iji,  or  ae  NmlflB, 
or  of  Moleagor.  Ij*.  Of 
Ibe  QmoBlor,  lij.  Of  ISo 
Fami,  1)1.  Gile  of  NoK 
iiB.     Teniple    of  Forlnoe. 


plonnetMI.  Crvplo-porHl... 
of  Kniiii<SlB,144.  Tnnpleof 
(liilr(mi,,.i4rT)eMrlo,Ble, 
,„.  H2.Mi.flheA1iEn.tal., 
m-  Sbops  or  the  iTiotiey- 
changeri.liS,  Street  of  Drlrsi 
Froll»,14a.     OfAbupaanee, 

Kb.     OrcTLt  ThwmB.  14*. 
™k  of  Ui>  Poonlain.  iji. 

Triaomiar  Fonim,  ij). 
Tempfo  of  Neptane,  ))*. 
Orul  or  Tragle  Tbutn.  156. 


PompoU,  painllngB  In  Uw  Muboo 


MiiHe.  at  Civila  J 

His' us'.  Auwa< 
Trajan),  at  Benpv 

Porip  (iriotUru  co 
Napte,).  91 

portella,  franlter  at 

Portj^rsiitNaplFB.! 

l^llElInla,  vlll»le  < 
Porto  d'A^x.].,  45 

dl  Ci>li»  Nuov 

dl  S.  Bpldio,  5 


Giilllioll,  i9J 


Triloli,  J 16. 
PHldlum.  pTomonb 
PonU  d[  Ucom,  s 


— .Groltidl.  IT9 

,Capodi(Ph»iEruiu),  t 


Pdsu,  lu,  J&.    Lakeoi;6( 
lN»UeliDne.  vllUgenf.  4p} 

RpTEN  A ,  city  off  IVilenHn),  J' 


-  ieW     Impertlote, 


Prigniino,  vlllajw  of,  j 

Priuns.  the,  uf  Napla 

PompEli.  !4i 


colonies  of  CaUbria  in  the 

ruKlli.la.plulri'of,  119 
Iiuglliino,  village.  401 
I>ufeli>ella.  j«.i°i.  IllsmUve 

Pants  della  Cumiuuiclla.  174, 
dl  Corogllo,  iSj 


Puntn  dl  Scutolo,  l&} 
Tripari,  m 


napldo.  rivEr  (Vlnlga). 
Rapvlla,  village  eiS,  J96 
RAVELio,lownof.i90.  CsUie- 


Valloamni.  ja 

RocfUDorlce.  Tillage  of.  59 
lltoccaraAA,  fo 

lUoixellg,  tann  of  (Bomedil- 
I     01°).  419 

Rogllano,  tuTvn  of,  410 

Rolino,  viUnge,  ,06 

llinuan  (ancient)  afchiTfctore 

.ROUE*  toNapl«i,b7SdiiG«> 

I by'Vellelri,  1 

1 by  Teiracina,  1) 

Romechium.  city  of,  now  Roc- 

«r  and  falls  of  Ibe 


™,  town  of,  416 


qualies,  cathedral,  bi^,  419. 
'Die  Fata  Norgana,  41^  41a 

ResorieJ  cabinet  Intbe  Hasn. 

llKsiiiA,  town  of  (ReUna),  189 
KestanranU  at  Naplei.  ij 
Resiltul*.  S.,  baalllc*  of,  107 
Retiro.  the.  19 
Rbeglum,  city  of,  now  Ke^kt, 

Promontoriimi,  now  Capo 

Rtace,  vllUge  of.  42S 
RlenH  tt.  M 
Rice,  culUmtlon  of,  xilv 
Richard  Oeur-de-Uixi,  Ills  tonls 

RiiTi,  cilv  of  (Reale),  19 

Itlofreddo,  ftoi'itler  station,  71 

,  linage  of.  jl 

nipatrnnsone,  town  of,  5j 
RIpiano  di  Kallo.  ]6j 
Itlslola,  Pun  la.  m 
Rilurln.  post  station.  406 
Riveilo.  viilaBaof.40j 
RIsiuto.  Capo,  one  of  the  lapy. 
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RudiB.  tlie  blrtbplDce  of  En- 

Rntigliano,  village  of,  j8j 
Itiivwo.  lorieiil,  4U 
Ruvo.eltyofCRnbiJ.jSj.  Mn- 


cr  (Acqiis  delta 


'Rtbiuni  I'romootoriu 
EHKO,  rity,^.  J9;- 


Selino  UantKire.  ft  . 

Salina  Grande,  at  Taianlo,  }M 

SalK!,'villiigeif.  19 
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SAMNIUM. 

Samnium,  city  of,  now  Campo- 

basso  (?),  359 
San  Basile,  post  station,  384 
San     Benedetto,    village,    55. 

Hamlet,  69 
San  Biagio,    village  and   hot 

baths  of,  411 
San  Elpidio,  village,  38 
San  Felice,  town,  29 
San  Fill,  town  of,  409 
San  Gerhano,  town  of  (Casi- 

uum),  17 
San  Giorgio,  village  of,  }$,  366, 

388 

station,  308 

San  Gregorio,  village  ot  3$$ 

Sangro,  river,  50,  51, 60 

San  Leonardo,  ruined  monastery 

of,  374 
San  Liberatore,  hill  of,  296 
San  Loreuzello,  village,  358 
San  Lorenzo,  village,  27 
San  liUca,  village  of,  430 
San  Lucido,  town  of,  409 
San  Lupo,  village  of,  358 
San  Michele,  village  of,  384 
San  Montano,  valley  of,  348 
San  Pietro  Celestino,  monastery 

of,  48 
San  Severo,  city  of,  374 
San  Sisto,  village  of,  40(5 
San  Spirito,  stat.,  380 
San  Stefano,  island,  }S 
San  Vittorino,  hamlet,  41 
Sant'  Agata,  town,  36 ;  village, 

272 ;  de*  Goti,  357 
Sant'  Anatolia,  4$ 
Santa  Croce,  highest  cone  of 

Roccamonfina,  37 
Santa  Lucia,  village.  296 
Santa  Maria,  stat.,  23 

a  Castello,  272 

Maggiore,  village,  294 

,  Island  of,  360 

— -,  town  of,  3S5 

Saponara,  town  of,  near  Gru- 

mentum,  404 
Sapri,    village    of    (Scidrus), 

306 
Sabko,  town  of,  307 
,  river  (Samus),  214,  216, 

264,  2Q2,  308.    Battle.  273 
Sarretella,  river,  362 
Satanasso,  river,  423 
Saticola,  supposed  site  of,  357 
Satriano,  village  of,  428 
Saturo,   Torre  di   (Saturum), 

387 
Sava,  village  of,  388 
Savignano,  village  of,  374 
Savone,  river  (Savo),  37 
Savuto  (Ocinarus),  river,  410 
Scafati,  town  of,  293.    Battles 

of,  292 
ScALA,  town  of,  289 
Scalandrone  (Cicero's  CanuBan 

villa),  332 
Scalea,  town  of,  409 
Scaletta,  villa,  at  PosiUpo,  179 


SINNO. 

Scaletta,  now  Pontone,  290 
Scanno,  lake  and  town  of,  49, 50 
Scauro,  fishing  port,  35 
Schioppo,  Lo,  fall  of,  66 
Scidrus,  city  of,  now  Sapri,  306 
Scigliano,  410 
SciLLA,  town,  castle,  and  rock 

of,  417 

,  earthquake  of,  418 

Sciplo  Afrlcanus,  site   of  his 

tomb,  338 
Scontrone,  village  of,  51 
Scorzo,  Lo,  village  of,  403 
Sculptors,  list  of,  xxviii 
Sculpture,  mediaeval  and  mo- 
dem, xxvi 
— — ,  gallery  of,  in  Museo  "Na- 

zionale,  145 
Scurcola,  village  of,  71 
Scutolo,  Punta  di,  267 
Scylacseum,  now  Squillace,  428 
Sebeto,  river,  83 
Secondigliano,  village  of,  near 

Naples,  186 
Segni,  town  of  (Siguia"),  8 
Seiano,  marina  and  village  of, 

267 
Sele,  river  (Silarus),  302,  394, 

403 
Semikara,  town  of,  417 
Semirus  fluv.,  now  the  Sim- 

mari,  427 
Senaricia,  village  of,  57 
Senna,  torrent,  292 
Sepino,  village,  358 
Sepinura,  now  Altilia,  358 
Seracino,  river,  423 
Serapeon,  ruins  of,  at  Pozzuoli, 

313 

Serino,  town  of,  365 
Sermoneta,  25 
Serra,  la,  416,  430 

,  Punta,  342 

Capriola,  town  of,  360 

Serramarina,  or  Gerace  villa, 

at  Posilipo,  178 
Sessa,  town  of  (Suessa  Auruu- 

ca),  37 
Severino,  San,  village  and  castle 

of,  308,  366 
Sesto,  village  of,  54 
Severo,  San,  city  of,  374 
Sezze,  town  of  (Setia\  26 
Sforza  di  Cotignola,  his  death, 

58 
Sgurgola,  II 

Sibilla,  queen,  her  tomb,  295 
Sibyl,  her  interview  with  JE- 

neas  at  Curae,  325, 334>   Her 

cave  on  l^ake  Avemus,  324; 

at  Cumoe,  3  J4>  Her  tomb,  33$ 
Sicignano,  village  of,  403 
Siderno,  town  of,  429 
Sigillo,  village  of,  42 
Sila,  la,  mountain  range  and 

forest  of,  408 
Silainis  fluv.,  now  the  Sele,  302 
SImmari  river  (Semirus),  427 
Sinno,  river  (Siris),  405, 423 


STEFANO. 

Slponto,  Madonna  di,  374 

Sipontum,  ruins  of,  374 

Si&is,  city  of,  site  of  the,  423 

river,  now  the  Sinno,  405, 

423 

Sitizzano,  village  of,  416 

Soccavo,  village  of,  186 

Socciaro,  Punta  di,  at  Procida, 
342 

Solano,  river  (Crataeis),  417 

Solfatara,  the,  near  Pozzuoli, 
320 

SoLMONA,  city  of  (Sulmo),  48 

Solofra,  town  of,  366 

Solopaca,  town  of,  357 

Somma,  Monte,  the  old  name 
of  Vesuvius,  187,  189,  190. 
Its  geological  structure,  207 

Sonnino,  27 

Sopra  la  Vaccina,  272 

SoRA.  city  of,  65 

Sorianello,  village  of,  415 

Soriano,  vilhige  of,  415.  Ruins 
of  monastery,  415 

Sorrento,  city  of  (Surrentran)  : 
Inns,  lodgings,  268.  Pro- 
visions, carriages,  donkey 
excursions,  boats,  269.  Situa- 
tion, 269.  Cathedral,  history, 
antiquities,  270.  House  of 
Tasso,  inlaid  woodwork,  271 

,  ravines  of,  271 

,  excursions  from,  271 

,  Piano  dl,  267 

Sosti,  San,  village,  406 

Soverato,  village  of,  428 

Soveria,  village,.  410 

Sparanise,  post  station,  21,  37 

Spartimento,  lo,  near  Capua, 

Spartivento,  Capo  di  (kerculis 

promontorium),  420,  430 
Sperlonga,  village  of  (Spelunca, 

the  villa  of  Tiberius\  31 
Spezzano,  Albanian  village  of, 

406 
Spigno,  village  of,  35 
Spinazzola,  town  of,  377,400 
Spintriae,  and  Spintrlau  medals, 

277 
Springs  in  N^)le8,  98 
Spulico,  Capo,  423,  424 
Squillace,  town   of  (Scylacse- 

mn),  428 

,  gulf  of,  ^10 

Squinzano,  village  of,  393 
Stabiae,    now    Castellammare, 

death  of  Pliny  the  elder  at, 

262 
Stalactites,  Grotto  of  the,  at 

Capri,  279 
Stalletti,  village  of,  428 
Starza,  la,  near  Pozzuoli,  321 
Stationers  at  Naples,  78 
Steamboats  to  and  firom  Naples, 

76 

at  Brindisi,  392 

Stefano,  S.,  del  Bosoo,  ruins  of, 

415 
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STEFANOCONI. 

Stefanoconl,  Greek  village  of, 

414 
StigUano  palace,  at  Naples,  177 
Stillaro,  river,  428 
Stilo,  Puntadi  (Cocinthum  Pro- 

montorium),  428 
,  tx)wn  and  iron-miues  of, 

428 
Strato,  S.,  village,  18 j 
Streets  and  public    places  in 

Naples,  99 
Stretti  di  S.  Luigl,  49 
Strongoli,  town  of  (Petilia), 

425 
Stuart,  Sir  John,  at  the  battle 

of  Maida,  412 
Suessa  Aurunca,  nowSessa,  37 
Surgeons  at  Naples,  78 
Surrentum,  city  of,  now  Sor- 
rento, 270 
Suvero,  Capo,  on  W.  coast  of 

Calabria,  410 
Stbaris,  the  city  of,  site  of,  424 
^—  river,  now  theCoscile,  405, 

424 
Sylva  Gallinarla  (Bosco  di  Var- 

caturo),  339 
Syrens,    islands    of    the    (Li 

Galli),  282 


T. 

Tabumo,  Monte  (Mons  Tabur- 

nus),  J  58 
Tacina,  river  (Targines),  427 
Tagliacozzo,  town  and  battle 

of,  71 
Tamaro,  river  (Tamarus),  J58 
Tammaro,  San,  village,  38,  356 
Tanager  fluv.,  now  the  Negro, 

403 
Taranta,  60 
Tarantella,  the  national  dance, 

J42.  J87 
Tarantismo,  the,  387 
Taranto,  city  of  (Tarentum), 

384.     History,  384.    Castle, 

fortifications,  cathedral,  385. 

Mari  Grande  and  Piccolo,  385. 

Ruins,  neighbourhood,  386. 

to  Castrovillari,  422 

Tarracina,  city  of,  nowTerra- 

cina,  27 
Targines  fluv.,  now  the  Tacina, 

Tarsia,  town  of,  406 

Tasso,  house  of,  at  Sorrento, 
271 

Taviano,  village  of,  391 

Tavoliere  della  Puglia,  origin  of 
the  system,  and  annual  mi- 
gration of  the  flocks,  xix, 
370 

Teachers  of  music  at  Naples, 
79.    Of  languages,  79 

Tbano,  city  of  (Teanum),  21 
Teste  Apulmn,  now  Chicuti, 

j6o 


TOMBS. 

Teato     Marrucinomm,     now 

Chleti,  59 
Tegianum,  city  of,  now  Diano, 

404 
Teias,  last  king  of  the  Goths, 

defeated  by  Narses,  293 
Telese,  village  and  lake  of,  357 
Telia,  torrent,  354 
Telone,  torrent,  71 
Temesa,  site  o^  409, 410 
Teppia,  river,  6 
Terame  (Interamna  Lirinas), 

17.  2o.i5 
Teuamo,  city  of  (Interamna), 

56 
Terina,  site  of,  410 
Terineeus  Sinus,  now  gulf  of 

S.  Eufemia,  409,  410,  411 
Terlizzi,  town  of,  383 
Temiinillo,    Monte,   or  Mon- 

tagna  di  Lionessa,  40 
Termoli,  town  and  port  of,  360 
Temi  to  Naples,  39 
Terra  di  Ijavoro,  29,  53 
Terracina,  city  of,  27 
Terranova,  villages  of,  in  Cala<- 

bria,  4r6,  424 
Terre  Cotte,  collection  of,  154 
Theatins,  origin  of  the  name,  59 
Theatres  at  Naples,  100 
■ ,  ancient,  ruins  of,  at — 

Alife,  354 

Amltenmm,  41 

Baiffi,  328 

Calvi,  21 

Casinum,  17 

Gaeta,  a 

San  Germane,  17 

Herculaneum,  '211 

Minturna?,  35 

Misenum,  331 

Naples,  90 

Paestum,  305 

the  Pausilypum,  184 

Pompeii,  257,  258 

Puteoli,  318 

Sepino,  358 

Tarentum,  386 

Teano,  21 
Theodoric,  palace  of,  28 
Thurii.  site  of,  424 
Tiberius,  his  palaces  at  Capri, 

sites  of,  276-278 
Tiora,  city  of,  now  Torano,  45 
Tiriolo,  town  of,  410 
Titerno,  river,  358 
Tito,  400 
Tivoli,  72 

Tobacco,  cultivation  of,  xxiil 
Tocco,  village  of,  59 
Toledo,  the,  at  Naples,  too 
Tolero  or  Sacco  river,  14 
Tolfilo,  Lago  del,  chasm  near 

Seminara,  417 
Tolve,  village  of,  400 
Tombs— 

of  Cicero,  3 1 

of  Eurysaoes,  4 

ofMunAU\i&P\oiicaSt  li 


TREVICO. 

Tombfl— 
at  Pompeii,  221 
near  Poezuoli,3i9 
of  Virgil,  180 
Royal,  at  Naples,  114       « 

Topography  of  the  Neapolitan 
provinces,  general,  xij  clas- 
sical, xiv;  of  the  city  of 
Naples,  83,  85 

Torano,  45 

Torca,  village  of  (Theorica), 
272 

Torchiara,  305 

Tordiuo,  river,  56,  57 

Torino  di  Sangro,  60 

Torito,  village  of,  401 

ToRUE  dell'  Ajinunziati, 
town  of,  213 

DEL  Greco,  town  of»  212 

di  Cappella,  331 

di  Chiunzo,  I81 

di  Cicerone,  32 

de'  Confini,  29 

d'  Egnazia,  391 

deir  Epitafflo,  29 

di  Francolisi,  21 

di  Gaveta,  332 

di  Gerace,  429 

Guevara,  371 

Lupo,  410 

a  Mare,  422 

Masdea,  412 

di  Melissa,  425 

Metella,  461 

di  Milo,  406 

d'  Orlando,  a 

di  Paola,  29 

de'  Passeri,  59 

di  Patrla,  3J8 

del  Piano,  410 

di  Saturo,  387 

Scassata,  21 } 

del  Serpe,  390 

San  Tecla,  425 

Tre  Pontl  (Trepontium)j 

25 
Torto,  rivulet,  51 
Tossiccia,  57 
Tottea,  valley  of,  57 
Tovere,  village  of,  288 
Tradesmen  in  Naples,  79 
Traens  fluv.,.  now  the  Trionto, 

Traetto,  town  of,  30 
Tramonti,  town  and  valley  of, 

281 
Tramutola,  400 
Trani,  city  and  port  of  (Tu- 

renum),  379 
Trasacco,    village   of    (Trails 

aquas),  70 
Trebisacce,  village  of,  421 
Trecchina,  river,  404 
Tredita,  river,  429 
Tremiti,  Isole  di  (Insuln  Dto* 

medeie),  360 
Trepuzzi,  393 
Tres  Tabernaa,  25 
Trevico,  town  Qf  (TriTicttt),;69 


TrlgglMiii,  vmago  Df,  m 


,  Capo  dtl.  In  Calibra,  414 

Trlpa[ii{,vllUiBf  or,4i4 
Tripergola,  vliragi;  of,  Jjl 


TnDiA,  city  of,  ijl 
Tragi  la.  al  Cupri,  1^7 


nfi!ii(jB,riyerfUfeD>).11 
U00K.VTU,  cllj  of  (Oimtni 
DluW,  auclcnt  idwi  of,  n 


VadQ  Mori 
Vaglhi,  YlLl 


S?£S,«? 


Uino,  S„viUO(»or,  59 
■I*,  sin,  4a.  71.11 
3-dt-pljhn  Ht  Mnplefi,  Bi 
,  village,  III 
inini.  vllligo  i>r.  u 
loiip,  vtllngoof,  411 
.,  iDivn  uf,  jo6 
iBcuiu,  HoccA,  villckgc  of. 


Vnmpidl,  arcFfc  TllloeB  of,  A'i 
Vuu.  EtniKin  orlUIs^reek, 


Vellnaa   Luciu,  now   Plb   dl 
VlLLEIBl,  rflj  o(  (VcliUK),  4 

Vtnar,  aii,  bridge  of,  104 
V^o^.,ci.j^lC^^»i>97. 
Jewlib    CBiaambi,    neigh - 

VenloUine,  tolud  of  (Panda- 

tsriails 
Vfliiu,  tfimplo  oT,  at  Pompeii, 


— '  P^iilUia.  404 

—  Pbtnlnna,  719 

—  Tnjona,™  ^ 

Vniou,S.  n>!lrDdt.4Ti 
Vlanta,  village  of  (VkraliA 


,  luwn  or  (Vlcos  Xqaor 

Vieroi,  (own  of,  near  Salerno, 
.  near  EboU  (Qimpi  Vole- 

THE  KBD, 


VlBgliuio,  400 
Vl(tuula,vlllsBOof.  J9 


^,J19.    HiidealhitUnui- 

doBlmn.aiulburialatNiipIeB, 

iBo-iqi.    Hie  lomb,  i8i] 

Vlrglllo,  Scuola  dl,   near  lbs 

CapodllNullipa,  iSg 
VTUrolD,  Pnota.  at  Capri,  iiS 
Vlto,  &.  lowD  ODd  poat  station 


Voqieru,  iIILige  of,  ueor  Mo- 

Vulgalf,    MS.   Lolln,    in   Ibe 

Itbniiy  al  CavMi,6 
Vol  lore,  M  on  t«  {Mom  Vnllur), 


Coiiliilo,  M6.    Atn 
filclnHin,ilytl«lQi 

wt^lB  and  meaani 


iompognar!,    the    wandering 
boBpTptraof  tboAbrucBli  45 


lephjTluni  nroniontormni.nl 
CapodlI)rnuaiiD,4ia 
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tuid  other  OrDumenb  eiecut«l  to  anj  Dceign. 

C   BlAltCHIM'S  Ageula    in    Enelaad  tm    Meaan.    J.   &    R.    M'CbaoB 
Its,  Qneen  Stiest,  Ciinnoii  Sti'ejt  West,  Londan. 


BRIENZ  — INTERLACKEN. 


J.  GROSSMANN, 

KCULPTOH  JN  WOOD,  AND  MANUPAOTURER  UF  KWlSfl 

WOOD  MODELS  AND  OltNAMBNTS, 

AT  nrTEKKAcxsn-. 


Ibiuid  in  Snitzerluid.     Ha  undertakei  to  fonrnrd  OiHidE  to  England  and  els^ivlw 

ComispandentB  fn  England,  Keati.  J.  &  R.  MeCRACKEK,  SB,  Qweea  S 
Cannon  SIreet  West,  London. 


PISA. 

GIUSEPPE  ANDREONI, 

Sculptor  in  Alabaster  and  Objects  ot  Fine  i 

NO;    872,     VIA     SANTA     MARIA, 


A  BJiBAI  ASSOBTMESr  01'  FINE  AKTS,  SCUMOTSftJ 
CAN  BE  SEE'S. 


MUEHAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERT] 


ANTWERP. 

HOTEL  DE  LECROPE. 


^onnerly  Hotel  in  Fuo. 

Thm  Hotel  has  bren  rebuilt,  a,  msenlfkenl 

■Dd  SltUng  lianas,  ?iillicly  nnv  rurDlshFd 

tnA  n^eamtti ;  ami  ttie  pmedt  ProprleHir 

|;^an>>  on  BSErtlga  Co  lenilei  It  om  of  the 

mm  fopnlar  holela  on  the  Guaitnent. 

Eicellect  Tible  d'HjUi. 

Hct  uid  Cold  Detlis. 

atubllng  um  CoBch-RanK. 


MUNICH. 

HEMY  WIMMER'S 

GALLERY    OF    FINE    ARTE 

PROPKIETOR, 

AUGUST   HUMPLMAYR, 

35,  THEATINSB  STREET, 


MODERN      PAINTI  NQ3 

bj  the  test  Muaith  Arti.ts, 
PAINTINOS     ON     POKOELAIN     AND     ON     OI.AH 

all  sorU  or 
5HOTOORAPHS,   ENaRAYINOS,    LITHOGRAPHS,    ETC.,  , 

including  the  complete  CoUFutioua  of  the  viiriaua  Gollmes. 


FRANKFORT   O.  M. 

P.  A.  TACCHrS  SUCCESSOR,: 

Zlfll.,  So.  44, 


p.  A.  TACCHl'S  SUCCKSSOn,  Maui 
GtiSB,  begs  to  Bcquniot  tie  Public  that  be  Liw  alwaya  a 
ABJSortment  in  the  Newest  and  most  Ekgaut  Designs  of 

ORNAMENTAL  CnT,  ENGRAVED,  GILT,  &  FAINTED  GL- 

In  Dessert  Servioei,  Chandeliera,  Candelabraa,  Articles  for  tlie  Table   1 
and  Toilet,  and  every  possible  variety  of  objects  in  this  bonutiful  ' 
branch  of  manufacture.      He  Bolicita,  and  will  endeavour   to  merit,  & 
continuance  of  the  favours  of  the  Public,  which  he    has    enjoyed  in 
BO  lugh  a  degree  during  a  considerable  number  of  years, 


P.  A.  TAcoHi'a  Spcoeshou  has  a 
Stiminer  Seasou  at 


IJnANca  EsTASUBBMENT  during  the 


WIESBADEN,  in  the  Old  Colonnade, 

e  will  always  bo  found  s 


Selection  of  the  newest 


Articles  from  his  Frankfort  Estahliebmeut. 

Visitors  to  Frankfort  should  not  fail  to  jjay  a 
Rooms  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taccsi's  Sdookssob. 


JJis  Agents  in  England,  to  whom  he  undertakes  to  forward  Pnr- 
obaaea  made  of  him,  are  Me«BTB.  J.  &  B.  U'C&acxeh,  i 

't,  Cannon  StTO^t  West,  Loni 


'  wr 


SIUBUAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVliR'nsiiR. 


PRAGUE 


WILLIAM   HOFMANN, 

BOHEMIAN    GLASS    MANUFACTURER, 
HOTEL  BLUE  STAR, 

IlKOOUUi^DS  hii  ereat  asBDrbnent  of  Gla»  Ware,  from  his  own  Maaufactaries  in 
linhemiK.  The  clioiccgt  Aiijoln  iu  ererj  Colour,  SlupBiBud  Description,  areioUl, 
at  the  same  moderate  prion,  St  his  EstabliihmDtits. 

.oiidoQ,  Messrs.  J,  iind  R.  M'CRACKES.  33,  l)\ 
a(Misforwiird..-d  diriiot  to  England,  Anwrlcn, 

CART'S   IMFBOVIU)   FOOK£T 
TOITBIST'S  TELESCOPE. 

(Sis  '  MMrray'a  Handbook.') 
UumFAimiEEB  of  all  dsKrlpIJoni  of  Hallie- 
matliAl.  Sarrevlnir.  aod  Ovhcol  InAlramf^nU. 


itieel  Wes 


and  dunbiuqi, »  blghl;  mn 

and  oclier  gentlemen ;  price,  with  beat 


"S 


MathoDuitlal  Hid  Optkail  InslntRienl 
Maker  lii  the  AdralrUiy,  'tibdtf  Huuie, 
Iti^al  UllltiT?  CoUen,  Suidbunt.  ItoyDl 
'leotcmphlall  Sude^,  IJbriit'i  HoipiM.  and 
ICmt  [nilii  College.  Aflta,  te.;  uid  OpHcIm 
tu  Llie  1Iii;b1  LufjdOQ  Opbth^nik  lliiapltnl. 


It  wlU  Oou  the  App«tilB  wlU 
aUomer  means  have  D  "  ' 

Coaeg.  418  peimT  pickali,  Hi. 
Il.lf  (-...r  111        '  '         '  T!r 


indlen.  C[giien,Mtd 

lionihilL  Bridg.. 


^ 


VI  £  N  NA. 

Bohemian  White  and  Coloored  Crjatal  OiasH  Warehouiie. 

J.  &  L.   LOBMEYR, 

QliASS     MAITITrACI^TTBEBB, 

No.  940,  KARNTHNERSTRASSE, 
Deo  to  infnrm  Visitors  to  Yipnna  that  thef  hnr«  consldersHf  enlarfied  their  K>tB- 
bliihmont,  The  most  complete  aBSortment  of  all  Idnda  of  Bohemian  White  Mid 
Coloiu^  Crystal  Glass,  and  of  all  Articles  In  this  branoh  of  Industiy,  In  tha 
newest  and  most  elpgnnt  ttjls,  il  alvB^  on  h^d.  The  rirh  coUectiona  of  sll 
ATticles  of  Luiuij,  pis.  Table,  Dessert,  and  other  Serriues,  Vos^,  Cnndelabru, 
Lustres,  Looking-glasses,  iui.  kc,  will,  they  feel  assured,  satisfy  erFiy  dsitor. 

The  prices  arit  liied  al  very  modetate  and  reaaonabU  charges, — The  Engllali 
langnt^e  is  spoknn. 
77isi>  Correipondent*  in  Englanil,  M«ssrs.  J.  and  E.  M'Cbackek,  No.  :ia. 
QaecB  Stivft,  CinnoD  Street  West,  London,  will  execute  all  orden  wiUi 
gi-eateat  care  and  attention. 


KlIOfiRAlf'S  HASOBOOK  ADVBKTI^ 


BOHEniAN   GI^SS  AIWD    BRONZE   WABEnOlJBE. 

HENRICH   ULLRICH, 

LATE  WILLIAM  HOFMANN, 
GLASS    AND     BRONZE     Id  ANUFAC  TUBER, 

No.  3,  LUGECK, 
ramnieDdt  li[g  ^at  uiorlmpnt  of  Glass  and  Bronzo  Wore  In  Ibe  ctioLosi 
^ry  roluui.  BbuiK.  nnil  dwurlptlon.  sp^daUr  adaptd  (o  the  Kngllsb  and  Am 

rfae  prlna  sr#  Ht^d  si  vdt;  moderate  and  raaaonnbie  oliarjei. 

Sa  nceived  u  the  lul  London  Bililbltlon  tUe  Priie  Uedil  for  eicetleiit  ei 

BENUICU  DLLRICH  liai  a  Drasab  Esuljliahnient  daring  Uie  So 

BADEN-BADEN, 

NEW  PROMENADE.  418, 
nhen  vUl  iUwuti  te  rDunit  an  eiti^nilvo  KlectlDn  of  lbs  nenest  utlcIcB  Ihvn  Ua  Vitu 


HOTEL  DES  QDATRE  NATIONS. 

TEIS  HOTEL  is  oue  of  tlic  oldest  !q  Genoa,  and  if 
most  ucatml  pnrb  of  thu  Town. 
The  splendour  of  its  ApnrOnenW  and  the  n 
n  fullj  eustnined  iti  old  reputation. 

The  pRorRrETOE,  M.  COiVASCO, 

Bk*  a  mBKnl&cent  Palace  within  a  few  Mile*  of  Oenofti 

Much  freqneiitoi  Juring  tilt  Hot  Season  by  FomiUw  who  desire  tlie  advanWges  n 
SEA'BATHISTO. 
■        Tha  ChugBs  ara  caoudwad  to  Iw  very  modaraM, 


MUKRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER.  I 
FLOBEKCE. 

MESSRS.  COSTA  &  CONTI, 

A  R  T  I  8  T  P, 

Ho.  1818,  VIA  DEI  EABDI  (Studio  on  the  First  Floor). 
MeiHTs.  Costa  :md  Comti  kmp  tlie  largest  coUeclion  in  Florence  ol  ongiud    j 
Ancient  uid  Modern  Piohii'es,  u  well  as  Copies  of  nil  the  most  celebrated  Mtnttis.    I 

N.B.— EDgliaii  apukea. 

CoirtPpondcnfs  in  England,  Mesai's.  J.  Etiid  R.  M'CRACKEN,  S 
fnimcn  M™i  West,  London. 


M.    D.    RIETTI, 
Dealer  in  Antiquities  and  Objects  of  Art, 

S.  GIO.  GRISUSTAjMO,  CAliriELLO  REMER,  5703, 

NEAR  THE  RIALTO.  ON  THE  GRAND  CANAl^ 


FRANKFORT   O.    M. 


MR.    C.    A.    LOHR, 

THE  BOMAN  EMPEEOE  HOTEL, 

BeBB  tu  recummend  bis  Hoase  to  English  Tnvellcn. 
Thb  lurge  imJ  well-situnted  Eitablishment  is  conducted  uailer  the  it 
»n]ierinteiideiioe  of  the  Proprietor,  siul  newly  furaiahed  with  every  coin, 
a  new  iplendfd  Diiitng-rooni. 

The  "  liOM&N  Eutl!HOR"  \a  oTteD  lionourcd  tiy  RoTsl  Families  and  othra^ 
personngeB.     The  roUowin;  have  lately  hDnaiired  this  Hotel— 
H.M.  THB  KrNQ  AST)  (JOEEN  OF  WTTRTEM 
H,M.  THE  gUKES  OF  HOLLAND. 
HJl.l[,  THE  CttOWS  PRINCE  ANtI  PRINCESS  OLOA  OF  WU(1TEMDEB8. 


B.    Z&.  Tm,  1 

BedRfflQtQ6,honi  !,&.  \B  aft. 


MURRAY'S  HAKRBOOK  ADVERTM 

ROME. 

J.    P.~SHEA, 

ENGLISH    HOUSE-AGENT, 

FORWARPING  AGENT 
TO    H.R.H.    THE    I'HINOE    OF    WALES. 

11,  PIAZZA  SI  SFACtNA. 

A I  this  OfliM  persons  npplying  for 

Large  or  Small  FumMhed  Apartments 

invr.,inl.h-  oLUip  mrmt,  iuirf  unhmssai  mfoi-mnlion  on  all  ni-itl.-™  raniiw 

Lodging-Houses.  Boarding- Houses, 
Household  Management, 
Low  and  Fixed  Charges 

nr  .prnutlcnl  serrites  oSir  sure  aud  utisfjctory  aasisCoDce  to  l*rapinetni'  iinil  Trimn^ 

|U  tutifled  by  tlie  Increnslng  confidents  of  Engli^  and  AricHiuui  Ti'dvillHr-i 

Eince  tl»  opening  of  llii^  estnblbhinont  in  1852, 

Plans  and  Lists  of  Apartments  sent  by  Post 

B]ipi-o,ich  of  Curmval  or  tliu  Holy  Wtek. 

AS  CUSTOM-HOUSE  AGENT, 

Mb.  miLOA  dean  anil  wnrehonscj 

Baggage  and  other  effects 

iif  travdlprs  who,  to  avoid  the  e>|ienae  of  quick  tmnait,  «nd  their  Ihingi  lij  r*i 

luggsse-tiaJD,  du^uled  1o  hia  care. 

He  siao  superisteads  tiie 

Packing  of  Works  of  Art  and  other  Property 

intrustul  to  hit  au-e,  and  the  forwrn-diiig  of  the  uma  tp  Enjrlnnil,  &e, ;  und  lioi 

Agent  for  Messrs.  Burna  nnd  Mclwrs'  Italian  Une  of  sttomeis,  am  oftve 

IhcilltiK  on  the  freight  ofpnekni^e^  between  lluly  nnd  EnRlmv' 

CORRESPON  DENTS- 
LONDON MesaiB.  J.  &  R.  M-CRACKEN.  38.  Qupoh  Slrc 

Cunnuu  Street  WeaL 
MBBSra.  OLIVIEB  &  CABR.  37,  Fitisbury  Sqna 

tlVERPOOL Messra,  8TAVELEY  £  STAitK,  O.CIiapol  Stn 

rOLKEBTONE Mr.  FAULKNER. 

BOtlLOGNE  831. Mt.  BERNARD.  IB.  Qoai  ilea  Paquebots. 

FABIS Messrs.  ILVHN  Jt  CO..  8,  Pliioo  ilu  In  B<ii 

UABSEtLLES   Mesara.  GIRAOD  gBKRES.  i4.  Rito  Sainta. 

YORK ^Vttmn.    JJIS/NS.   WHt^mi*  *  i 


MEDAIlie. 


FRIEDRICH 


MMJFACTOllY  OP  STAGIIORS, 
Zeil  ITo.  54  (next  door  to  the  Post-Office). 

FuBNiTOiiB  OP  EVEBY  DEBciuPTioN,  as  Sofaa,  Clmirs,  Tables,  &o.  &c, 
SEiiiBRB,  Table  and  Hand  Qandleeticke,  Shooting-tackle,  Inkstj 
knives,  PenliolderB,  SphU,  4o,  Knives,  BnnNO-wini'S,  CigBr-caeeB  ^ 
Holders,  rijwB,  Match-boieB,  Porte-tnonsaieg,  Card-cosea,  Iheimometeil 
GoBLRTB,  Caudlti-Bcreuus,  Figures  and  Groups  of  Animals  executed  bI 
Eiediuger  and  others.  Bhoockes,  Bracelets,  Barrings,  Shirt-pius,  Studs,  a 
Bnttons.  Stab  anb  Dekb  Heads  with  Antlers  attached  to  t!ie  Skull.  So 
rags  or  Foot-clotha  of  Skins  of  Wild  Animals  with  Head  preseiTed. 
Orders  for  a  Complete  Set  ot  for  any  quantilj  of  FoBsmniB  will  be 
k     promptly  exeaited, 

I       The  Agents  in  Londoii  ate  Uesni.  J.  Bftd  B;  M^CSuonnr.  I 
[  Street-.  Cannon  Sti-eet  West,  "i 


MUBRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISEK, 


FRANKFORT    O.    M. 


FEIEDRICH    BOHLER, 


Zeil, 
diclit   neben 

BUmpel,  bewilUg-t  vom  Benatf 


No.   54, 

de  r     Post, 

der  fraien  Stadt,  Frankfort 


I^DDLBB  {Oniameutal  Clocks)  of  every  dasoriptior,  Vases,  Goblets,  Antique 
"'\  MODBBN  STiTOETTEB  aud  GBOTTPa,  Groups  of  AnlniHls,  Ikkbtakdb, 

'eighta,  itoc.  &o.,  in  Bronae,  Cast  Iron,  Galvaao-plastio,  &C. 
"   UBOWS-cnASDELiERS  ;  Branch,  Tabla,  Bnd  Hand  CundlestioKB,  in  Bronze, 
tfto. ;  Lamps  of  overj  deBcription. 

POflCKIJiiS  aod  Britantiia-metal  Goods,  Liqiieur-ohests. 
TBAVBu-rsa  Dbbbsino-oaskb,  Railroad  CompatiionB,  Konic-liaskBts,  Tra- 
veUing  Bf^B,  BniaheB,  Combs. 
WoHK-TiBLBS  and  Boies,  TapcBtries,  Fans,  Ball-books,  Smelling-lxittles, 

IOpera-GlasECB,  &c.  &c. 
Superior  CopieB  of  the  Aeiaosb  by  Dannecter,  and  the  Amazon  by  Eias. 
Genuine  Eau  de  Cologne  of  Jeau  Maria  Farina,  opposite  the  Jtilichaplatx. 
The  Agantfl  in  London  imj  Meaan.  J.  Ukd.  ft.  U% 
Stfwt,  Cannon  Street  West. 


37,  Finsbury  Square,  London, 

(llB-OUVIBR    ESr*IlLiSllUI   tX    1830,) 

COMUlSSrON  MERCHANTS  AKD  GENERAL  AGBf 

li  all  Purta  of  tlie  V 


thi 


LIVIEE  &  CAEK  have  the  honour  to  inform 
VISITORS   TO   THE   CONTINENT 

utidertolte  to  reteivr;  nod  pass  through  the  CiiMombouee  in  LondB 


WORKS  01 


1,  South  sai  pi  on,  &c., 
f  AST,  BAOGAOE,  and  PaoPESTY  of  ETEBT  SESCBH 

witli  tlie  ntnuiit  Care  in  Examinatioi]  and  B«moval, 

trader  tlii'ir  nvrn  pcraoiinl  BiipniiilHideQw.     Thej  bog  lo  cnll  pnrliculnr  at 

their  Hoderate  Clurg^s, 

which  have  given  universal  salisloctiou. 
Mnn;  Tr*V»llei<e  liftVJUg  «^y«s!!ed   a   desir?  Ui  kn6w  iu  u^tiuipittinB  U  % 

Rates  of  Charges  on  the  Beceptdon  of  Packages 

may  bo  r^luid  upon,  for  Lmiding  Irom  the  Ship,  C\ei\nag,  Btlivi^i-v  hi  Loodon, 

and  Ag»nc}-: — 

Oa  Trunks  nf  B^gn^ nUiit  9b.  Bach, 

Ou  CescB  of  Woiks  of  Art,  &i:.,  of  Dioderntgdze  and  value,  about  ISs.  „ 

„                „              „           oi'hu'fier         „               „    BOb,  to  26b.  „ 

On  TCiy  InvgB  Cases  of  valunbla  Statuary,   Pletuies,  &u.,  on  whiJ.  nn  estiitiaW 

cnnnol  well  he  given,  the  chnrges  will  di-pend  on  the  one  aiid  trouble  reqnired. 
When  several  aue=  ait  sent  together  the  chnrgee  are  less  ou  eich  case. 

OLIVIER  &  CAER  undertake  tho 
'    FOaVAKDIIIG  0?  FAGK&GES  OF  EVERT  EDTD 

til  the  Continent,  lo  the  cure  of  their  Correspondents,  where  thej  can  remain,  it" 

rBi[uiretl,  until  tlie  arrival  uf  Ihe  owners. 

Also 

THE  EXEOUnon  OF  OBDEBB  FOB  THE  FUBCHASE  OF  OOOSS 

of  all  Idnds,  wiiiiJi,  fium  their  long  Eipei'ience  he  Commlasion  Merchants,  they 

Resident!  on  the  Continent  will  Rnd  this  a  amTeoieut  laram  of  ordering  nnj'- 
thing  they  may  require  frnni  L{]ndon. 


N.B.— The  keys  of  looked  1 
HSevciythilig.  ultlioiigh  free  ol 
ISBVBAHCEB  EFTECTEI),  and  Ai 


mldol 


fljs  be  > 


10  OLIVIEn&  CiHR, 


MOHHATS  ttAKDBOOK  ADTORTISER, 


CARBm  viiBclpal  Oar 
Mam.  A.  BOFHEUlt  u  " 
Mr.  J.  W.BROWN  B. 
Mr.  F.  VERELLEN  BEEBKAEnT. ' 
Mr.  J.  J.  FRET. 
Mr.  P.  BEl-ERMAN. 
Mr.  U  BHANLY. 

Mr.  G.  LUVCIU,  3*.  Hue  daa  F>bi1r|aa. 
Mt.  L.  STUS,  gg.  Hantngn  Oe  li  Omt. 
Itmaa.  MOBY.  Pim,  FiU,  and  TOODB. 
l&«ni.C.H.VANZtTTPHBT<«nilCO.  ' 
Oatn.  O.  TTLHES  and  00. 
Mean.  TALSAHACHY  and  CO..  OsUU. 
H«Bi3.  KRAHTI'SCHUER  nnH  CO. 
Mhsto.  HASKARn  iDi  SON. 
Mi«ra.W.  H.  WOOllsndCO.i  Mr.  J. TOOSH." 
Mi.  MAR'I'IH  BECKER,  6.  BleldontlnsH. 
Mr.  MORITZ  B.  OOLDSCHMlUr,  Bankor. 
Wean.  JOLIHAT  and  Ca 
MBOn.  a.  B.  PRATOIONGO  (nd  CO. 
Uean.  P.  CAtTVlH,  DIAMAKTI,  and  003TA. 
Mcam.  JCUUS  WtlSTESFELD  and  00,  ^ 
Mesa™.  CHR.  KOUN  and  MARINO. 
Unna.  RlTSCKAltD  ami  BURKL 
M«(m.  OERHARD  and  HEY. 
Mtmn.  HENDEK30M  BROTHERS. 


G  BOUCBET  and  00. 


Mr.  J.  nnCLOS  ASSANDBl. 

Mrasfa.  VICTOR  GRAND  end  00.,  Builmn,  It,  1 

Memta.  LASOLOIS  ¥I1S  FRiliEB,  Rao  am  M«r 

M.  BtiXrrOH'L'HERBIEH,  IS.KoedellUouuK. 


Mi^rs.  A.  TOMBINI  &  CO. 

MtfflTB.  P.  A.  VAN  EJattiCO.;  Mr.  J,  A.H 

MfMS.  MARTIN  PRE  RES, 

Ur.  OHUBODO  PIETRa  ViaDoraOriisiia,  13 


iS  wilt  also  fbrwBrd  ^ods  tn  0.  &  C.  on  i-ecdHn^  instrnotioDs 
Trarellera  an  requested  alwayB  to  gire  partiviikr  dirntionB  that  tLeir 
re  Moaigned  direct  to  OLIVIER  &CAKR,  37,  FINSBURT  SQUARE. 

PRICES  OF    y^  I    N    E  S  ™f '^'^'l'^^  B^  ^1 

OLIVIER  AND  CABB,  ^ 

po'dai.datyptld. 


OlBTet,  Stilinied  by  i'.  BcyBnoaii.  Bonieaui    ,     .     . 
^-jTBuiidT      ,,      DamoDlln  alni.  Savlgnj^ooa-Bcau 
Mk  A.  IHoselle,  JodociiiJi  fsim  t  Co.,  CoblenU 
^nrkling.  „ 


K|ti«>Ua,lnQr.Ca9ks.f!t!  Hhdi.'Cai 

nitarrlea,  Pola,  OoM,  or  Bromi,  \a  Qr.  Oaaka,  ^lE  to  £3i,  delivered  (31. 

CLtBHf ,  BmainiDi,  aad  Hode,  In  tbe  ffonl.  al  OrowonT  Price). 
Bttaiiti  rrix  IMti  may  bi  had  i^  O.  k  C,  3t,  ArutHTV  Aiwrt, 


MURKAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 


CHTJBB'S  LOCKS  and  SJSJFES, 


PBIZE  UEOAI  AWABDED,  mXERKATIOIIAL  EXHIBITION,  1S62, 


CHUBB    &    SON, 


Best  Slack  Enamelled  Leathsr  TraTeUing  Zagi  of  td 

ChiiW/a  I'^iteiit  l.i.i;ks. 
Cub,  Deed,  itnd  Paper  Bases  urallaimcnEiona. 


I  Coi 

L 


prereutiTe  and  tlieii  Oonpowder-proof  EUel-plated  Xocki, 

Bccure  i'roui  fire  and  buiglflry,  and  fonn  thf  mnst  complete  eat'egiiai'd  for  Bouks, 
rapfrs,  Pea!;.  Jewels,  I'laLe,  and  other  TBlimble  propertj-. 

CHUBB  k  BOir  hare  nlso  Safes  not  firepoaf,  but  equaHr  SBOire  in  all  othu- 
respects,  intc'Eidtil  for  holding  plate  where  pvaUctiou  from  Are  is  not  an  object, 
»ud  ailbrding  mnch  more  room  inside  thno  the  I'atoit  Safes,  They  are  reeoro- 
mmdeii  ipeciallf  in  pinue  of  the  ordinary  wooden  eaia  for  plate,  which  bikj  to 
eauly  be  brokea  opco. 


CHUBB  and  SON,  Makers  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
67,  St.  Paul's  CliUTolK^atd,  Iiondon, 


4Ji 

CONSDMPTIok,  * 


HOTEL    DE    NANTES*^ 

QTJAY  LOUI8  XVIII.,  No.  & 


;_.  KwBTH^i^sa  Hotel,  most  iklisKtfully  situated,  ftrang  Hie  Poi't,  in  tha  centre  of 

'm  City,  Dnr  the  Piamenndes,  the  Eidmige,  uid  Theiitrea,  is  Btted  ap  In 
p  mptrlor  ajte,  has  a  good  FleaCailraat,  and  a  Uige  Stuek  of  Wioea. 

Zarge  and  Sinall  ApaiiiaeiUa  fur  FamiliM  and  Oentlemen,  Silting  S(m 
ConM/aiUioft,  ifyj.  ^'0. 
ATTENDANTS   SPEAKING    SEVERAL   LANfiUAOES, 


nplnamBrtj 


MAYENCE. 
:H<^TEL    D'AlVOLETEItltE. 

HENRY  SPEOET,  Proprietop. 

Thb  Bnt-rate  ai»]  excellent  Hotel  (cfimliiuiTi;  fi^rv  t^n^Ilfih  oomfort),  situated 
hi  front  of'ih'>  Bridge,  i^  ihe  iiennst  tlgt«l  to  tiic  SteunboBta  niid  ulou!  la  the 
Bailway  Etatiant.  Fi-om  its  Bulconiesi  and  Itoome  ire  CictuieeqiK-  Views  of  thi) 
Shine  mil  Mountains.  Salijivmi,  Times,  und  Itbatrated  tfitm  Ukfii  In.  The 
Table-il'Hi'ite  h  teiiowned  for  its  excellence,  and  Tor  its  G«Sldne  Bhenub  Wiuea 
r  aud  Spaildjng  Hook,  which  Mr.  Spechl  eiporta  to  Et^lond  al  Vholeutle  Saamt   ■ 


MORRAV'S  HASDUOOE  ADVEKTIHER, 


KORTH  BRITISH  AND  MERCANTILE 

INSTntAISCE    COMFANY 


■wporakd  by  Itoyal  Charter  and  S2)tcu4  Ada  i/  Farliii 

HEAD  OFFICES. 


^ 


EDINBURGH    ..      ..     G4,  PRINCES  STTiEET. 

LONDt)N ei,  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 

WEST  END  OFFICE      8,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL. 


Actnawlttted  Piuia«  (IBM)  f3.304,il3 

_  Annual  BavMiue 


LIFI 


n 


DEPARTMENT. 
1865. 
BONUS  YEAR. 

TIHE  SIXTH  SEPTENNIAL  DIVISION  OF  PltOFlTS  will  tiibu 

-*•    placu  on  IJie  close  ol  the  BoukB,  ou  Slst  Deceubb^B  next, 

AS  Participatiag  PoHaei  opmtd  be/art  that  date  tsSI  ahare  in  tie  t/ivisioH. 

THE  AMOUNT  theii  to  \m  diriilsd  wiU  conilBt  of  the  ACCUMni-ATELl 
PROFITS  which  have  arisen  dnring  the  previous  SEVEN  YEAES. 

Ninety  pbb  cent,  of  thu  Wliale  Frnlits  dividsd  amnng  the  Aanu'td. 

Uui-iiig  t)iG  hist  S>:ptraDm]  period,  2700  Policies  were  issued,  oEsaring  2,01»,4U3l., 
being  an  nnnuJ  aveiage  0^259,3567. 

Daring  the  fint  sii  jaat  of  Iha  uurreot  Septenniil  period,  B4T9  Policira  hnxe 
beeu  iiHiied,  uuuring  the  k];ge  sum  of  £4,209,BS9,  bEring  an  annual  nrcnige  of 
il  tha  rate  of  more  th'W  dovhls  llie  amount  of  Assurances  effB€t<:d 


£T01,65e,  D 

during  (fe  prsceding  seven  i/ears. 

In    1S64   alone.   1240    Policici 
Premiums,  £31,895  iB.  Bd, 

:Every  facility  and  liberality  offered  to  ABsurers. 


E  iuued,  aiBuriog   £1,034,STB ;    Aunud 


FIRE    DEPARTMENT. 

IB  granted  hoth  Bf  Home  and  Abroad  on  the  most  lilevsl  teiins. 
aa  of  propDMil  and  tterj  informntlon  will  be  giren  at  the  Head  OHk-es,  or 
le  Cumpany't  Agenli)  thronghont  the  kingdom. 

DAViti  SMITH,  Offlwrti/  JUanugx'' 


MURB.A.r3  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 

USSPORT    AGENCY    OFFICE," 

LONDON,  69,  FLEET  STREET,  E.  C. 
B  for  obtainjng  Poreign  Office  Passports  ^atda. 

A«i>HliIlir«lU.ni1un.--huli   ■      — 

Id  Umiblc  on  luie  CAIi^POIllH 


rt  Ouai  bom  Is.  Od.  to  St.  eacK. 
^1  Statci  Piupuru-    EV' 
^E  LATEST   EDITIONS   OF    MURRAY'S    HANOBOOKS. 

d.  luif.  Spain  and  l^rtDEol,  Narmandy,  'I'jnjl,  Parlt,  ]> 
_  OOHTUdl  AXCUI-I'llEHCIl  Phbue  Doni. 
E;I.niTtioui'a,  nod  2ibi>u(d'>  Xups  of  Snllierlind,  Orlglnn 
Kills,  WaE^rooT  CmLh,  JJan-liBteiifn,  Unndbui,  Forii 
U  uid  DIctlDniuli*.  Main's  Hap  OV  Turi'iuin.. 

INDIA. 

'«  OvEtlmil  and  Through  Eeoto  Gnida  Ui  India.  Chinn,  nnd  AuiHalla,  6i. 

P^w's  Hadiltioul:  tu  Ihc  Sciubi]'  I'niiiMtUFJ  and  Uie  NatUi-Wcit  PniTiacei, 

ExperiaiiB«d  ConnerB  ma;  be  engaged. 

Bw.  J.AOA&lli  (MiuniiiAw's  UaiTisi  ikd  Coktdiexui.  UniDR  Orrim), 
LU.SDUN,  SB.  FLEBT  STREET,  E.C. 

Offjcb  HoimB  8  to  T.    SATUROAya  8  to  3. 


b-SOKTUIElTT&L   DAILY  PABCSL8  EXPBXSB  (the  Froprietoi 

■    Sole  agent  lor  Enqlamu  of  tlie  Belgian  Governuisni  Bailwey" 

Ji  ?DSt-Ot!>ce)  WHS  slabliahad  in  184'J,  for  COKV£YANUK  BY 

BfMENT  MAIL   PACKETS   EVEIiY  JilQHT   (Sunday  ewspled),  vii 

b  CALAIS,  and  OSTEND,  of  Paicek  and  Patkaget  of  all  kinds  between 

■"D  and   the   CONTINENT,  riz.:   to  and  from  FitANGB,  Sjuidinia, 

,  Holland,  Russia,  the  Zollyereui  and  otlitr  German  States, 

ij  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  Prussia,  Italy,  ijie  tBVAHT,  iJie  Medi- 

,  at  £itd  RBigreatin  reituced  liates.  Tables  of  vhii'h,  with  fill! 

IB  to  lendera,  may  be  bod  gralia. 

I  CkibfOffioe, 53, Graceehurcli St., City, D.N. BaiDOE. Manager. [mail Packet 
I  Bbanck  Offioe,  West  End,  M,  liagent  Circus  (Untvenial  Office).)  OfuceS. 
I  Ifnuiia,  all  Dermany,  4o.— The  Post  Offiae  of  toch  locality. 
r'TfitgiiiTifi — Obtehd,  hi,  Geoi^ra  street :  A.  Cabudn. — Bkobsels,  T7,  Montngne 
de  [a  Odqt!  .T.  Piddinston. — Kue  DuqueiOioy  and  North  Hallway  Station. — 
Antwerp,  Ouent,  Lieoe,  VimviEies,  and  all  otber  Placn  in  Be)|^tnn: 
"  lent  liailivay  Statioi!. 

n  nil  the  piindjnl  Towaa;  Vah  GsiTiD  Si  LoOs. 
— Pabib,  2,   rue  Orouot,   two  doon  fi'om  the  BDulerard  des  11 
N.G.Vi'.aBKitCKXOKs.— Boulogne,  ruedei'Euu:  G.  Sauvaqe, 

J.  a.  SMITH.  Proprietw. 

^JOJIN  PiDDIBGTPN  &  Jm       "" 


] 


H^BollKld. — In  nl 
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^^tiford's  Foreign 

Office  Passport  Agency, 

CEOSS,   LONDON,  S.W. 

^ - 

1 ^^^TVWARC)  STANfOiiD 

-^ 

iiame  of  Um  OwaH  Iftuwd  w  Oe 
uuuldc.   MiuE    prevenUng  Inliit?  or 

U^ 

.■!,inilnaUuo  DlmHd. 
For  forlliM  iHrMenlHi.  iDOIoOllig 

IMiBpurl,  ViBoa,  ftt  *<:.,  Bee  Stu. 
rord-fi    Pasaport    Cironlar, 

h- — - 

= 

nwTpl  of  One  sump. 

H 


STANFORD'S  TOURIST'S  CATALOGUE, 

OwmlnlneTiUe,  Price,  he.,  of  llie  Deal  CdideDoois,  M*pb,  C&kvkibuticps  Boosa,  Dinins- 
ftc,  kc,  published  In  llie  Dulled  i^lngdom.  Tlie  Conlinent,  anrl  Amerloi,  Umll>  un 
oppllmOon,  or  (ra-  per  post  for  One  Slump, 
losooiii  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6,  CoAaiio  Catm,  S.W, 
SolB  of  the  OrdmuicQ  Mnpj^  Geolo^cal  Borvt^  Uflpti,  md  AdmJrqJtj  QiA^l^ 


THE  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BAUK  iisuM  Cireular  Nofes  of  £10, 
ni,  lod  tsa  etcb,  for  the  dk  or  Tnvellen,  pn^ble  In  IhB  piiacipil  To¥rfli  on  Uie 
Contliiant  of  Europe.  jiIbd  Id  ABia,  AMca.  and  Konh  and  Bnulh  Amfrrira.  No  exnensp 
wlialever  Is  Inturml,  arid  wbeD  cosbed  no  ehnr^  1b  made  tat  commlBBtotv  Leuers  of  Qiriii 
Bre  olw  gnnted  on  l\m  ume  plana.  Titer  >°>'r  li^  obMIoed  ■(  Ibe  Cltf  Office  Id  Lalbburv. 
oratnnyofajeBra--'—  -'-  ■ 


Bnuicb,  1,  St.  Jimes'a  Square, 
an,  mghHolbwn, 
-  ■>' 81«et.Bon 


Fjwtcm  „        fll.  High  Slreet,  Wbltechapd. 

MarylobooB        „       4,  Biralfonl  I'laia,  Oiford  Street 
Tampls  Bar        ■       211,  Strar^ 


Uan^^l 


ESSENTIALS 

TRAVELLING. 


,'  Threa 

Threa 

L  TH 

I         fiCKT 


Thregher'a  Indie,  Tweed  Soita. 

Thresher's  Kaalmiir  FIbdheI  SMrta. 

Xltreslier'a  Kasluair  Woollen  Socks, 

Threaher's  Coloured  Flaime]  Shirta. 

Threaliflr'a  Travelling  Ba§a, 

SOl.D  0N1,¥  BY 

THKESHEK  &  GLENNY, 

NCKT  DOOn  TO  SOMERSET   HOUSE, 
STFTAND. 


MUEHAY-S 

HANDBOOK 
LONDON  AS  IT  IS. 


llDRBArs  HAHDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 


fi^'^^r^ 


'       PATENT       rl 
CORN  FLOUR  '\ 

f  aisle?)  Kanchester,  Qnblin,  &  London.  ' 

This  favoiivili^  Qi'ticle  of  Diet  is  especially  siiitable  for   j 

PUDDINGS,  CUSTASDS,  BLANCMANGES: 

and,  being  very  lijht  naJ  of  easy  digestibility,  it  is  rwommended  for 

BREAKFASTS,    SUPPERS,    fee, 

whioh  it  in  easily  prapard,  reqnii'ing  only  to  be  boiled  with  niillc  for  eL 


It  il  preferred  lor  all  tlie  purposes  le  wiiich  the  best  Arrovroot  ii  sppljoa 
prepared  in  the  same  manner.    For  varioui  purposes,  suoh  lu 
^luces,  Beef-tesi  Sic,  it  ia  iavalnabk,  and  extautrely  used  in  all  parts  ^ 
^  vorld. 

Bone  of  the  follonring  Reuipes  are  upon  such  pnclmge  : — 
Bake:d  i'onDiNiT.         Feott  Pie,  Inf-uit's  Koob. 

CCSTARRS.  CAKEE.  COitN'FLOtlll-C&EAH.I 

Blamc-mahge.  TEi-Cur  PcDDina,  Tbjok  Milk,  j 


Browh  b  PoLaos  trust  tlut  tlie  superior  quality  of  tlieir  Com  Flour  trill  ri 

B  that  prtfuL^nce  whiob  it  has  liitberto  m^ntoiued,  and  also  pi-ot^ct  ti 
n  IhB  substitution  of  otiiu'  lillldi  whicb  are  aDmctlmes  urged  upon  Co 
I  extra  proUt  by  the  cule.  Bbown  Si  Poison's  is  supplied  by  Uie  n 
'  b  Tea  Boilns,  Giwm^  CbrapBta.  ifn. 


ROME. 


L.    FABRI, 

fAPO    t-E    CASE,    No.    3,   ROME, 

Agenl  of  the  Jiallan  Exliibilitm  of  1861, 

FORWARD  I NG     AGENT 

TO  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  RUSSIA, 


GERMANY,  AND  AMERICA. 


■ding ''^^ 


'  t.  Fadei,  ComTOissianniiire  and  Foi'werdlug  Agent,  undei-tafces  the  fornnrding 
Works  of  Arl^  Pictura,  Statuiu?,  noi  baggnge,  the  expense  of  wbieh 
nt  t}imugb  ral«3  Hi  aniva]  at  the  poeksgCK  u  Ihdr  destmation. 

M.  FABBT,  in  order  to  ssto  trouble  tj)  ti-aieltera  aai  others  vbo  wish  to  forwud 
Urtioifs,  attende  to  tlieit  removal,  packing,  Ehipping,  and  mni'me  insuiauce  iit  nrnde- 
rate  died  rat«s,  and  fuIRJs  nil  tlie  foTniiilities  I'equU'ed  by  lite  liumuu  Ciutonis  on 

Al.  FabrI  EmplofB skilled  worlciseu  for  packing  Statiu^y,  Miu-ble,  and  fragile 
articlea,  and  has  mri-espondcnti  in  all  the  principiil  Citiei  of  the  Wadd,  to  whom 
packagM  sre  consigned,  and  who  pat*  them  through  the  Cuiloms  wilji  Ihe  gmitmt 
posaible  care,  and  deliver  them  to  the  Consignees. 

Messrs.  LIGHTLY  &  SIMON, 

123,  FENCnURCH  STREET,  LONDON, 
ai'e  M.  FABKi'e  CorrcBpondenla  in  Gi'tat  Biifflin. 


M.  FabB!  also  ui 
or  others,  as  well  a 

M.  L,  FABEt  hai  (iommodiou 
Pictmes  Btifi  other  woika  of  Art 


'aiehouie^  sjKciaUf  ailapted  for  the  ir 


MirEBAY'a  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 


lUDIE'S     SELECT     LIBRARY. 


i  TOWN  AND  VILLAGS  BOOK  CLUBS. 

in  tliiTct  cnmmuDJaitiDD   wilh   MCDIE'S    LIBliAliV  nre 
M  1b  OhmIj  rvery  'lown  auJ  Viltafio  of  llie  KiugvliFm. 
Ir  lime  rrleods  In  any  nulghlourlioail  may  unite  in  ant  Eiibsai'iptioti, 
ik  unjr  iloW,  and  obum  a  camUut  nucasalnu  of  the  Uit  New  Buoks  ns 
«  nwdrmts  terms, 

Froejiecttitet,  poOnge  frBe,  on  ajijiKcattoii. 
8  SELECT  UBltAlty  (Liniited), New  Oxfui-J  Street,  LonUun. 


lUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. 


FREE   DELIVERY  OF  BOOKS. 

gE'S  UBIiAity  MESSKKGERS  tail  on  Hpiioiotol  daji  to  dei 
PI  of  Subscribers  la  ovpry  pntt  of  Loudon  auil  the  immadifl 
~  LB  wliicti  has  given  gcosisl  eatinfaclioD  I'ur  man;  jous, 

Proipectueet,  pattaga  free,  on  appliealiim. 

3  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limiti.'d),  New  OxfcifJ  Strecf,  LDndoii! 


lUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. 


CHEAP    BOOKS. 

Books  ibr   Public  and   Piivirts  Libraries,    Meroliante, 
E^tlitending  Emigiants,  and  others,  bi«  invit«l  to  apply  Ibr  the  lt£\' 
^SoDki  withdrawn  Gotn  MUUIE'S  LIBKaKV  for  8AI.K 

'Jkt  ouitaini  more  than  One  Thousand  Bookii  al  the  Pas6  'and  Fic' 
tt  tho  lowest  turrent  Priraa. 
B'B  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  New  Osfoid  Street,  Loud,  u. 


JDIE'S   MANCHESTER    LIBRARY. 


„.         ■  and  Choice  Books  in  circuLition  or  on  SnSe  at  MUDlit'S  F 
kKr,   Mi^w  Oijbrd  Street.  LdiiiIuii,  may  alw  be  obttdued,  vrilli  I . 
I',  by  all  RubHcriben  to  MUDIE'S  l^IDKABI',  74  and  10,  CroM  SI 


MURRAY'S  HASDBOOK  ADVERTISES, 


CEnQl 


Laag'  Irno  Gniedardim,  Ho,  7.      i     Er^UA.  i^tft,  md  Gtmen  Bm1j>  Ibi- 
JjilelDgent  aiBiienr  wHl  And  then  a   portfU  WeuJcly,  iinil  i  grciu  rartetj-  of  Nam>^ 
in  erStaliiea,  bttb  origfaiJs  uifl  umics,    Buol"  fclil  in  aiore-  'V 


afpiitantlolS.E.iB.  ^P  flit  |<tinti  ntffiiUs.. 

ALLEN'S    portmanteaus: 

37,  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

til^lTSTAATED  CATALOGUES  of  500  ARTICLES  FoBt  Free. 


UL'ERAY'S  BANDBOOli  ADVERTISER. 


i 


ALLEK'8  SEW 
SBESSING 

BAG. 


LADY'S  ALLEN'S  SOLID 

WAHDBOBE  MAHOGASY 

PORTMANTEATJ.  DEE83IKG-CASE. 


illen's  Barrack  Furnitare  Catalogue,  for 

POST  fUEK. 

PRIZE  MEDAL  AWARDED,  1862, 

iPR. GENERAL    EXCELLENCE. 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVKRTISER. 


CEOHi 

TonriBt's  ft  Passport  Agency, 

B.HOYiL  ESCHANOE.  LONDON,  EE. 
-lIVSSKi.  LEFTS  gwlErUkB  u>  wlpfl) 
lU  D[  Foreign  Couctrlea  with  ererj  Infermit- 


TKAVir 

rn»EM' 

ENQUSH,  FRENCH,  AND  BERMAN      I 
GUIDE  BOOKS.  I 

u  vtV  u  thf  Dunl  ■npraved  adecUen  at  i 
liljipa,lKitb  KnfUah  Bad  TQtu1^Q<^i)c|>imLa  i 
Li.1).  uid  wltb  PoLjglot  Woihlnii-boolo!, 
Boufci  or  Tranl-Tnifc  sal  DiDUoruiriei  | 

frg  ffiolvff  suffoietU  rvtia. 
XrBTTB,   BOW,   &   CO., 

a,  KOYAL  BXCaANGE,  LOHIXIN,  E.C^ 
Slutlonere,  Trivelllng  Resit  MEnnfuQlonm. 
Lltbftgrapbr-ni,  oDd  AgfiDta  vt  ILtA.  Be 
DnlTuiDc«  and  lbs  Qealoglcil  Soclely, 


NAPLES. 


LOUIS  CASALTA,  ' 

LARliO  CAPI'ELU  A  CllIAIA,  No.  1, 

By  appointmeat  hi  H.S,H.  the  Prim* 
of  Savoj-CarigcMt, 

UiiliulwlurerurArikilisiHC>i>ul.imdlnLiits 
[TDtu  YenvlDB,  RelsU  and  for  EiiinrBUnn. 

Bljnilrrte  In  lH-rant  OoM. 

Accurate  drpples  of  DbJecfK  of  Art  DJund  fn 

llie  KiiisB  of  Pompi'li. 

florence. 

8ign6k~lega 

AND  DAUGHTER. 


Rs.  S8.  VIA  DX'  BABDI 

(STCUIOOM  THE  FmR  noOKl, 

'  Kwp  ■  larBB  CnllK-UMi  or  Orlgliul  HlelnrM, 

Cclobrota!  Muiers.  'ponrnlis  piiliiUd  vT  tuf 

Inquired  ilu.    EDglJah  qwhen. 
uirrcHpiiDLLenlfi  Id    Euglnod.   3,  a 

I  MCuntSH.  38,  IJueen  Sljwl,  C» 

I  Wail,  London. 


HOTEL     VICTORIA, 

clOMtO''      -   ■■  ■■       ■  ~ 

1?  fVaneaiw. 


ILLITBTRATED  FAMILY  TESTAMENT. 

Now  reajlj,  beantiluUj  printed  on  Tonet)  Papar,  with  mine  tlian  100  lIlii»tT3l!nti!:, 
2  Tola,  crown  gro.,  SQa, 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesaa  Christ. 


JOHN  MUHKAY,  ALBEMJi.ftl.£  SVW.-Stii 


MDEUAyS  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER, 
I^HE   FURNISHING    OF    BES-BOOUS. 


li  ^^^ 


and  SON  have  observed  for  some  time  that  it  would 

lie  advsnbq^iu  to  their  cnsbnuerB  to  see  a  miKih  liuger  selectloa  ofBed- 
nem  Fnniiture  Uaaa  is  UBUaiif  ditpls^cd,  and  that  lo  judge  properly  of  tlie  style 
■Dd  efieet  of  ihe  different  deMnptioiis  of  Furniture,  It  Is  necessaiy  that  eacli  de> 
■sripUoD  abould  be  placeil  in  a  scpante  rcom.  They  liave  therefore  erected  large 
Mid  uldiUoasI  SHOW  BOOMS,  by  wliidi  liiej  are  enabled  net  only  la  eittnid  tbeir 
dunr  at  Iron,  Brusa,  and  Wooi  Bedstead^  and  Bed-room  FumitoTe,  beyond  wbtit 
tEiaj  btlivTe  hu  Kver  been  attempted,  but  also  lj>  provide  several  email  raonui 
fbr  th<  imrpnse  of  keeping  complete  Bultes  of  Bed-room  Fnmitore  in  ibe  diSerent 
«t)rlM. 

Ja{iBimed  Disl  Goods  may  be  seen  in  complete  initea  of  fiTe  or  eii  different 
(nWn,  some  of  them  light  and  ornnmentBl,  and  otbers  of  a  pUinci  desoription. 
^taof  Staned  Deal  Gothic  Furniture,  Pallshed  Deal,  Oak,  and  Walnut,  ate  al^ 

^»rt  in  separate  rooma,  so  that  custDmerB  are  able  to  see  the  effect  as  it  would 

(ear  ia  their  own  rooms.  A  Suite  of  Terj  superior  Gothic  Oak  Furniture  will 
J(«(ni]ly  be  kept  ia  stocli,  and  from  time  to  time  new  and  select  Furr"' —  ■■■■ 
WvrtouB  woods  will  be  added. 

Bed  Furnitures  are  fitted  to  the  Bedsteads  in  large  nnmbers,  lo  that  a 
MBortnient  may  be  seen,  and  the  effect  of  any  partiuulni  pattern  ascertained  ai  a 

would  appear  oa  the  Brdstead. 

A  very  large  slock  of  BEDDIKG  (HcAL  and  Som'i  original  trade)  is  placed  oU 
the  Bedsteads. 

The  stock  of  Mahogany  Goods  for  the  hettfi-  Bed-rooms,  and  J»panncd  Goods 
for  plfuo  and  Servants'  use,  ie  very  greatly  increased.  The  entire  Stock  is  arrangod 
in  inght  rooms,  six  gallerie!,  each  120  lict  long,  and  two  large  ground  floors,  the 
whole  forming  ns  complete  an  assortment  of  Bed-room  Furniture  as  thef  think 
can  possibly  be  desired. 

Every  attention  is  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  Iho  Calnnet  Work ;  and  ihey 
have  just  erected  large  Workshops  on  the  premises  for  this  purpose,  that  the 
manuliictura  may  be  under  their  own  immediate  tare. 

Their  Bedding  Ti-nde  receives  their  constant  and  perianal  attention,  every  article 
bdng  made  on  the  premises. 

They  particularly  call  atlentjon  to  their  Paleut  ^ing  Muttrass,  the  Sommler 
Elaetiqne  Portatif.  It  is  portable,  durable,  and  einstic,  and  lower  in  price  than 
the  old  Spi-ing  Mattrnss. 


HllAi;.  AJVD   i»0]¥'i( 


BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,   AMD   BED-EOOM   FDRNITUJ 

Smlfirc  hj  Post. 
^_    19t>,  107,  l'J8,  TOTTENHAM  COUET  HOAU 


J 


HURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISKE. 

MATNARD,  UARRIS,  &  GRTCE, 

litaiy,  Naval,  and  General  Outfitters  and  Agi 

126,  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON, 


H 


MATNAED,  HAHHIS,  &  GBTCE,  beg  to  draw  the  attention 
□r  TiuTclltrs  proL-nding  In  the  Enat  to  their  BlEtabludimeut,  so  lung  Hlid 


.nib\y  ki 


a  for  the  t 


suppliis 
■liliyTmwIlersalrt,- 


™ir- 


1'  the  liiUowiDg 


BCLtOCK  TEDNKS,  OVERLAID  TBUNKS,  POETMAlITZArB,  fto. 

PORTABLE  BEDSTEADS,  witli  Bidding,  iic,  tunij.lEtfi,  ia  Wutcipiool' VhIjms. 
FOaiABLE  LAUFS,    SADDLEBT. 

WEAAIHCI  APPASEL  of  everj  description,  nwuunwtui'ed  cspcciuUj-  for  Hot 
Climiit«>. 

H..  H.,  &  G.  would  esptxhWf  tolidt  nti 
leuially  adiipted  for  Tiapiuil  Climi.t°s. 

LETIXOirS  AirTI-UOSQUITO  CITBTAIIIS. 
The  aUie  apporalas  wis  urlglniilly 
m«do  by  M„  H.p  SsG,  under  iho  iwrBiiinl 
illrealona  a!  Mr.  Iciluite,  oikI  imprurcil 
by  Iho  Edggfjlion  ^f  Sir  Cli«r1es  Fd- 
lowu,  >nd  ufaould  be  eximlned  far  nil 
Iravulleri  to  ibc  Enl,  wbofe  snoie  pro- 
iKtlou  irom  IniKU  It  quite  liuUipeni- 
«ble.     Set  Mcju&x'a   Hatobodic  to 


"OAK  CANTEEKE,   .    ,      .  .u,5  complete  fw  Two   Pmi 

0A£  CAHTEEHS,  oonlnining  lirealifaEt  and  Dinner  SeiTic*  complete  Ibr  U 
n'sons,  IJ(.  105.  to  LI/. 
mSIA  OATTZE  rnDEB-CIOTBIK&,   manufectured  tpecially  fof  wem  ii 

FLANHEt  OB  BILK  AKD  WOOL  6HIETS, 
FLAXSSL  OS,  rWEED  BiniS,    Ain-CHAUBES  HATS  & 

^idt  Partkidiirs  <md  Pricffl  Li^a  uputi  applkali 


Ii.il 


LONDON  AND 

IN  10  HOURS, 

By  Ihe  Aeeeloraied  gpecitd  Exprest  Duibj  Direct  Tidal  Sen^icf, 
Via  F0LKE3T0SE  ioi  BOULOGNE. 

THE  CHEAPEST.  QUICKEST,  AND  SHORTEST  EOUTE. 
A  Through  Night  Service  between  London  and  Paris, 

Via  FOLKESTONE  ond  EODLOQKE. 
FliTHouri<fDtpartm^(,!i^h"AinvmTiabh),oJbiiihthcabovcSiriiat,iaTincB<i(ikaiidB 

BBSVICBS    DAIXT   BT  THE    SHORT   SUA 
AHS    IKAXIL    BOVTBS. 


The  MbJI  Tisbu  0[  Ihfc  Dumpany,  eonvBjIng  by  sptclal  nppolnlniHit  11 

ran  Ifi  and  emit  fmin  Uw  Ht^l-PackcteiOeon  Ibe  Admlmlly  Pin  u  uuver. 
To  nvold  InunvenleTK^  from  ^uolDation  m  rmU.  FuKni^n  ibonid  be  isrefol  la  oidur 

Rates  for  Tlirangb  Tichets. 

LONDON    AND    PARIS    EETUEN    TICKETS. 

B;  either  Bonlogne  or  Calaii £4    7    0  £3    7    0 

Iliird-CUsi  Throogti  TiokeU  b;  Higlit  Service,  20*. 

BELGIUM,  GERMANY,  HOLLAND,  &c.  &c., 

By  (he  appointed  Continental  MaU  TVaiTui, 
TOmt   8BXVS0SS   DAI&T. 

Leavip^  ChaKinO  Cross  and  LosDOS  Bkiduk  at  7-25  i.M.  and  S'30  p.m.  ilnil^, 
Bi'd  Dover  md  Calais,  and  7-25  a.m.  and  8'30  r.M.,  cid  Ostend,  every  day  aaifft     ■ 
S"°''"r- " I 

THHOUGO  TICKETS  ISSUED  AND  BAGGAGE  HEGISTEREB 

(With  a  free  allowance  of  56  lbs.  each  Passniger), 

To  and  team  the  Prinoipal  Continental  Cities  and  Towns, 
NEW    KOUTE   TO   THE    EAST. 

THE  FABCELS  EXFBE3BE8  convey  FBiuelB  to  nearly  all   Cantiuestal 
Destbuitioni,  at  threi^b  Bates,  oa  qnlokly  »■  tbe  UoiiB. 

A  Rediicfd  and  RcvJmcI  Scslo  of  fbrough  Rales  ftr  Pahl-klb  nnd  MSBCinKnEBE,  or  any 
wolgbl.  belween  lyjSDOn  and  Pabib.  A  New  Through  Tarlir,  beinwn  Londn.i  and  l>Mis. 
fm  SdIUod  and  Viloc  Parcels ;  also.  Bait's  for  Valoo  ParceU  beiivecn  LoniluQ  and  Hslginm 

MEBCXCA^TDIRE    FOB1VAROEO   TO    BOtTI-OGIVi:. 

WE  OTEHLAND  AND  MAIL  liOUTE  TO  I\DIA,  CHINA,  ^c. 

ZOSOON  BrnOQE  STJ 


0.  'VT.  'E.BO'BALIi,  Oeneral 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISES. 
REIGN    BOOKS    AT    FOREIGN    PRICES. 

iniy   lare   eipei: 

ILLIAMS  &  NORGATE 

publithsJ  Iho  rollowingCATALOaiJES  of  Uieir  Stock:— 


IIOAL   CATALOGUE. 

LOOIOAL    CATA- 
■UE. 
S.  TRENCH   CATAIiOanB. 
4.  OERMAN   CATALOGUE. 
B.  EUROPEAN      LINGUISTIC 

CATALOGUE. 
9.  ORIENTAL    CATALOOUB. 
T.  ITALIAN  CATALOGUE. 
I,  SPANISH    CATALOGUE. 

A^-  CiTALOOUE  SENT  POST-FREE  rOB  OSE  SFiXF. 

WILLIAMS  &  ITORaATE,  ImporterB  of  Foreign  Bool 

HENiilETlA  Stseet,  Covgkt  GaedeN,  LoMdOh,  and 
so,  SOIJTH  FSEDISBIUK  SlItBET,  EDlSBUnQB. 


9.  BCIENTIFia  CATALOGUE. 

Naturul  Uistoiy,  Chemiitiy,  Mtith»' 

tnatica,  Uudioine,  ke, 

10.  FOREIGN    BOOK    CIROU- 

LARS.      New   Books,   and  Hev 


11,  BCIENTEFICBOOK  CIRCW 
LARS.    Koir  Books  mid  Re« 
Purchates. 


NICE 
SWITZERLAND. 

PENNIONH  ANGI.AISEH  (nAIMON»  ile  PRBIinEB  «BDBIl]| 


OrngmenUI  biailinB,  leap,  tta,,  di 
BUIKED   ABBEYS   AHD    CASTLES   OP  GREAT   BRITAIN.    Bj 
Wiujiuand  M>ur  Uohitt,    The  Pholognifhlc  llliiiluUoni  bf  Bedi-oiui,  SEDamu], 
Vlitma.  anil  F£xio:i. 


RTJINED  ABBEYS   AND  CASTLES   OF  GREAT   BRITAIN  AND 

ISELAXD.    ii;  WiLLiAU  Bon-riT,    SmwaenleB.    Tbornologri^liiii  lUustioUaiia  bf 
TnDuiiOK,  S[(psriiiui,  Ogia  nud  HEiipmu, 

■lulFraBU  ifimraixi^  out  •aarpiiaJ  clDdi.Liia  iiivuiv  qiUlp  woudnAil  in  It*  li 
honld  h(  Ibfl  QmiBtmiH  book  fiMlia  HBaBuu.'— llconKijj.BB. 


GmiiU  tto.,  tumdumo  trindliiK,  clotb,  isi. ;  moroKO,  2Si 
OUR  ENGLISH   LAKES,  MOUNTAINS,  AND  WATERF.VLL! 
sum  bj  WiLUiii  WoiuHBoiiTil.    I'hotngmplilaiLI)'  llluilriitnl. 


1 


THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.  By  Sir  Waw™  Soott,  Bart.    Eliistrolpd 


\h  Pbotognplia  by  T.  Oai.B  n 


Demy  Bra,,  dotb  ^It,  Sit. 
NORMANDY :  Its  Gothic  AscHiTEiTrtniB  iind  Historv,  hb  Uliistiated  by 
'Jwanlj--Bvo  Phulugraulis  by  Cnsini.t  ond  ttowuEB,  (rum  BuLMhigs  to  llourn.  Own, 

. . ..    ..     „    .      ol  .™e  <i  UiB  KraltulVti.itf.  or  siiiMLl),' uJ  ■  Doliilit. 

wilk^I.(lBj  in  -■'     " -^  ■   ._........-..  ...._...__ ..... ....... 


HAXDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 


THE  CONTINENT, 

COUEIERS    AND    TRAVELLING    SERVANTS   0 
DIFFERENT   NATIONS. 

Society  of  Couriers  and  Travelling 
Servants. 

EarAiiLisiiKn  W  YEAHa. 

Pfttrouised  by  the  Royal  FamUy,  Nobility,  and  Gentry. 

12,  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S. 


This  Sociiety  is  composed  of  Membeia  of  difi'trent  Nrttioi 
all  of  well-estaljliBhed  reputation,  gi-eat  espcrienco,  tfBcienow 
and  respectability. 

Couriers  snitable  for  any  country  can  te  obtained, 

Italians,    Germans,    Swifis,    Frenob,    and    Men    of   i 
Nations,  compose  tbis  bocioty ;    some  of  whom,  besides  t 
usually  required  languages,  speak  Spanish,  Russian,  Swedisli, 
Turkish,  and  Arabic, — in  fact,  e-very  Continental  and  European 
language. 

Travellera    for    any    part    can    immediately    meet    ■« 
Couriers    and   Ti-avelling   Servants    on    application    to 
Secretary, 


^IXlUUlKJtS  .\^D  TIIAVEI-LISG  SKHVANTS 


'"  MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVF 

BEBNE   (Switzerland). 

PENSION    MATTENHOl 

VILLETTE  BERNE  (Switzebund), 

Proprietor ;  J.  STAUB. 


T^HIS  EBtablishment,  delightfully  situated,  will  prove  itself 
■^     worthy  of  the  patronngo  pf  fomilieB  ami  tourfrti  deiiinni  of  maldng  tr  -~— -* 
nbla  Etay  in  Berne. 

Comforlohle  Apnrtmpiits.    EntJTuive  Gni-dena.    Bntlis  in  tho  hou 
Ciwlting.    Modoratp  Clinrg*». 

FuTlhei  infonnstioD  will  bo  gladly  supplied  by  F.  W.  Hetntk,  V'.f<\-,  l^,  1 
liroftk,  City,  London,  E.G. 


LISBON. 

AUTICLES   FROM   MADEIRj 


A.   C.  RIBKIRO, 

41,    RUA   DO     COHPO    SANTOj 

PTiriiT  ths  JJaia  Ceniml.  LIAop. 


Fkathf.b  Floweks.  Fakot  Baskets. 

Whitb  I.*ce  SiiAWi.a.  Machetes. 

Black  Bilk  Shawls.  Bbacelf.ts    ab7>    Briochrs    Silv 

Wbitb  ffOvi-Evs.  Mounted,  witli  Silver  OtrARM'i. 

Matb  of  Aloe  THEBAn,  Red  Pepper, 

ElUBHOIDIRT. 

Hair  Chains  andBkacfo-ets 
WiitTB  Leatueb  Doors. 
Was  FRum 
WlOKF.n  Chaies. 

Tiletra  «/  iHnilrlJ 

MURRAY'S   HANDBOOK.  OF  PORTUGAL. 
,-    Ei-yliubSpolirn. 


liURRAY'd  HANDBOOK  AUV1CKT1;41::R.  ^^H 

DIRECT  MAIL  ROUTE  TO  THE  CONTINENT. 

LONDON,   CHATHAM,   AND    DOVER    RAILWAY. 

LONDON  and  PAEIS  via  DOYEE  and  CALAIS, 


TWO  SPhSlAL  EXPRESS  SERVICE  DAILY 


8EA  PASSAUE,  so  MIKUTES. 


^iMDtia  BtatioB,  Wan  End  Central  Termlniu ;  Ilscktrian  Eridge,  ditj  lennintu. 

Xqimi  Oailji  Uirca  Final  «j-«ht,  JUil  SiniiMH  anil  Sptciul  Exprets  TVtrfsi.  Uaylight  Sm  ftatage 

in  J^'fffut/  Jfi'nulM,    ^'Irri  anil  B^jud  CliiiA  tbrutigtiDiit. 
DAY  8£BTICE.   MAY.  1868. 

BLACK^HlABS  BRIUGH:  (dirSuLJ    tiff.p  y"-  AMIENS    ----■■--     sir.     J-14    ,, 

v^w".  '.  z  '.''''.'-  ts:  l-"  ::      \  '   "  '  "i',Wi.)!!"!  W"  •■ 

CUarinj    Baggagfl.-Tb.  Wmpuor  ™plo).  m  -,■   [■  .-.n^^ir.  i,r~  r..|u,v^l  1™  b.mn.fiil  ui  KmUir 


(tomibp 


at  PoTer  and  CftlaJa.^ 


••  3  ES 


^   |*ll"rS»'p.n.  ;:  I  ,-«.j.  I'l- (f.-. 


IIS-' 


i 


TA  DOTSB  and  OSTEHB. 


,l,My.V  -    -   -^   V«J_',  _1j?J,I 


OFFICIAL 


1.  South' Western  Railway  and  its  Branches. 

2.  Tlie  Isle  of  Wight — Its  Geology,  Climate,  AnIJquitieB,  and 

\i.  The  ahove  bound  together,  with  magnificent  Steel  Plate 
Frontispiece,  3b.  6d.  *~ 

'UulUs  marvel  taiunny  n>  ■h°  scare  of  cheioiniw,  mil  {irlutiKl  du  eiixtleiil  pipiTiji 


1.  North-Western  Railway  and  its  Branches,     Three  Hui 

2.  Lancaster  and  Carlisle,  Edinhurgh  and  Glasgow,  and  Calf 

lX)SiA»  BA.ir.WAYa    Oue  Uiin 


3.  The  above' two  works  bound  together,  15S0  pages,  and  ' 
beautiful  Steel  Plate  Frontispiece,  3s.  6d. 

'Tills  useful  ani  delightful  vnliuiip,  wlikTi  i»  n  porftm  mnrvel  of  chMpnosa,  fa  fiiTfiHml 
with  miDf  InUresting  railway  lUligllo.  and  tuefiil  diiHlioiit  bi  ilie  traveller.    TIiq  twik. 

inigtal  ill  have  II.  nhilo  he  who  bai  made  up  hii  mlrul  lo  etur  at  homa  can  Hod  oo  bailer 
aabitUBle  Sor  mieV—I.irer^ai  Uercarn. 


1.  Great  Western  Railway  and  its  Branches.    Five  Hundred 

Engro>-lnBe,  OWE  SHrL&XNO.  tOutofpnnl. 

2.  Bristol  and  Eseter,  North  and  South  Devon,  Cornwall,  and 

SOUTH  WALtS  UAILWAVS.    Three  Huodrsd  flngrarinKB. 


3.  The  above  two  works  bound  together,  with  beautiftd  Steel 
Plate  Frontispiece,  3s.  fid. 


a-IKTRATED  RAIIWAT  GUIDE-BOOKS— wmtiniiirf. 
Second  BUtlotu. 

1.  Tha  Sonth-Eastem  Railway  and  its  Branches.     614  pages  i 


IfU 


aqllful  1' 


ows  SBiXiKxnra. 

2.  Northern  of  France,  with  Six  Days  in  Paris.     Magnificent" 

U^ip.    Otic  Huudml  tlagtavlnfri. 

onrs  SBXiiXziro. 

3.  The  abo7e  bound  together,  982  pages,  with  filaps  and  mag' 

nificent  Steel  Plate  Frontispiece,  3s.  6d. 


le  nnn  of  »  (hilling  tot  en 


e  well  worthy  »  pl» 
looBaiD  idaitiljiiiiH  1 


r  pence.    The  Norlhero  of  France  und  Pa._  .,  ..,  

n  cf^  PariM,  ud  the  route  Ihere  by  BouhigDfe,    The 


.  u  ■  n(1«ii 
Uuldoi.  ona  to  U 


ih-£ulem  Ballmtyand  hi 


1.  Great  Northern;   Manchester,  Shefiield,  and  LincolnBhlre ; 
uri  MIDLAND  RAILWAYS.   300  Eni!n,vinga.   7M  Pages  of  LctterpreH. 

ONB   SBXI>KIW<». 

2.  North-Eastem ;   North  Britiah;   Edinburgh  and  Glasgow; 

SOOrriSH  CENTIULi  EDI.NBUHGU,  PLRTH.  ond  [IDSDEK;  SCOTTISH 
KOUTH-EASTERN  i  ond  GUEAT  NOBTH  OF  SCOTUiSD  HAILWAI^  sou 
Engravings.    098  Fixs'n  of  Li>ttcrprc». 

oivB  sBiZiLzira. 

3.  The  above  bound  together,  1482  pages,  with  magnificent 

Steel  Plate  Frontispiece,  3s.  6d. 

'  Ttulj  numllonalf  cheip  inodncUooB,  and  thi^f  arc  as  good  u  Uiey  an  cheap,  Rir  tlKi> 
contain  egreai  deal  of  valitHblc  LiLloiuutluu  about  Ibo  prludpal  tovna  on  tbe  Bevcnl  uD- 
vrajH  nicniioneJ.'— Xudd  InttUfffmser. 


1.  Great  Eastern  Eailway— Cambridge  Line. 


2,  Great  Eastern  Railway — Colchester  Line. 

OBB    SBX^&IirO   AHS    SIXPEMCB. 


3.  The  above  two  works  bound  together,  3s.  Gd. 


MESSRS.  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  STATIONERS'  HAIL  COURT. 
,•  Mr.  GEORGE  MKASOM  will  facl  obligid  for  an;l< 


.rs  HANDBOOK  AD' 
MABISNBERO. 


JROPATHIC     ESTABLISHMENl 

NEAR  BOPPABD,  ON  THE  BHINE. 

pHIS  Establishment  ia  in  the  immediate  neighhourhood  of 


DdTjulABe  of  Ii>nmip4r4bl«  WjiLBr.  has  procuTf 

It  li  espcOnliy  vlsltol  h»  the  NoblLllj'  ol 

rc-ciUliMi  or  ■tresElhen  Uiair  billDg  benllb 


NAPLES. 

E.  E.  EEEDLE, 

361  £  2GT,  BIVIESA  DI  CHIAJA, 

HOUSE,  COMMISSION,  AND 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

WINE,  ALE,  &  TEA  MERCHANT, 
Parcels  DellTciy   imd    Fomanlliv    AijeDt. 


SWITZERLAN  D. 

Viaitora  to  riausanna 

Will  finfl  KToiEiiiKlMltoii,  Hits  every  com- 
uid  Dgrauble  Siwlely,  ul'  the  reosloD  Df 
MADAME  DU  GUE, 
MAia>N  Dn  GiSkKbal  de  1.1  llinrll. 

'  RPK  MAKTHBIUt. 


LAUSANNE. 

Hotel  Gibbon :  Mr.  Ritter,  Proprietor, 
1^11  IS    Pirsfc-clasB    Hotel,    highly    recommended   in    every 

-1  reaped,  is  sitnatid  iu  tlie  liiat  juirt  ut'lhe  town,  mid  command!  til e  finsat 
aud  most  eitensive  views  of  the  Lnke,  the  Alps,  and  the  splendid  Hvner}'  around 
LttuSvitine.  The  terraced  garden  ndjoining  tlie  salle-i-mKnger  ia  uiuurpnaud  by 
no;  iu  the  ueighbouihood,  nnd  wei  the  &vourite  residence  of  Gibbon,  wlio  wrote 
hero  his  Hlstor;  of  Rome.  From  the  ejtenalve  Garden,  wi>ich  is  tailefullj  Inid  out 
aud  attached  to  the  Hotel,  the  view  is  most  grand  and  romantic.  Is  fact,  this 
house  will  be  found  lo  girc  rtij  superior  ocronimodnlion,  and  to  offa-  to  travellers 
0  highly  desirable  plire  of  i-eoidenee  or  of  tempomry  soioum. 

PentlaB  at  BedniKd  Friceg  during  tlie  'Wnter. 


BRUSSELS. 
riAETEK'S    COMMERCIAL   HOTEL    and  TAVERN, 

^  estabilshed  Flflj  TeHM,  II  A  19,  PLACE  PD  MUSt'E,  PLACE  HOT  ALE.  bM  every 
iccomniediilan  aud  ciimfgrL  for  sln^ilc  I'nvelten  Bnd  FoidIIIcs.  st  moderate  cherHee. 
Mr.  nnd  Mrs.  Caitsji,  who  ire  Engliili,  will  jMir  every  ntlaiiilon  to  Ihe  wants  and  wlshe« 
nt  Ihclr  visitors.  Privuui  Aprlmeuts  Fur  Fdiultles,  nltli  Board.  Eugllab  Hewspapeni. 
Bua'a  Ale,  Bardny'i  Btmil,  aiid  AltcbonHD  end  Co.'a  Scotch  Ale.  tlwiys  oa  dnu^t, 

WIESBADEN.  ~ 

TTOTEL  D'ANGLETERRR  ;   Pmidetor,  Jns.  Eertjiold  ; 


GRAND   HOTEL  IMPERIAL 


Charmingly  situated  on  the  Beach, 

IT  IB  THE  NEAHEST  HOTEL  TO  THE  ENGLISH  BTEAMKflj 

OP  THE  HIGHEST  CLASS  FOR  COMFORT  AND 

CONVENIENCE ; 

SPECIALLY  DISTIKGCISHED  BY  THE  EBIPEBOB'S 

AUTHORITY   TO   BEAR   THE   TITLE   OF   "IMPERIAL," 

AND  BY  THE  EMPEROR'S  ARMS. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  WITH  FAMILIES, 


PBIVATF*  CARRIAGES  BELONGING  TO  THE  HOTEL. 

The  Cellar  containi  ittf  Old  WLu«,  and  alao  Vines  of  ?irit  QuAlitf, 

ol  the  Best  VintagM. 


Inclusive  Terms  for  the  Winter  MoQlhs  (Norembcr  till  June), 
69.  6rf.  per  day ;  Children  and  Sc^rvanU  Ilalf-price. 

PRIVATE    SITTING-ROOMS    FOR    FAMILIES. 


THE  BATHS  01-'  ST.  t 
the  miiist  of  tlia  tinei 
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BATHS    OF    ST.   GER'' 

IN    SAVOY. 

Mineral  Waters,  Sulphnreoua,  Alkaline,  and 
Purgative. 

'.  GERVAIS  are  situated  at  the  foot  of  MOST  BU.«0 
J  of  aiToy,  dose  to  Sullenuhei,  th«  V«lllj' 
Chamouni,  and  five  boura  from  Geneva. 

The  Wjtlera  of  Si,  GeiTnis,  Bulphurtoul  as  IhnM  of  All,  alk.ilii» 
Vldlf,  purgsQie  as  thoae  a(  Seidliti,  fulfil  uJI  Uic  parpoaee  of  those  Jllnersl  Watas 

iBtly,  A  Urge  number  of  diseases  of  the  Slcin. 
Sndly.  Chronic  aSi'ctioas  of  tiic  Thront,  itnd  Asthiaa. 
'    3rdl)r.  NeTTDusneas,  and,  io  pailiculnr,  diseosea  of  the  DlgiHtiue  Oi^ani. 
■tthlj-.  ObstracHons.  Congestion  of  ths  LiTer  and  Ulenis. 
5thl)-.  Certiiin  forms  of  liheumatisni. 
UtWy.  Plethora,  Aijdonjinol  Affections,  and  Hypoohoiiriik. 
dialnlmale  Spring. 

Tub  StAaoN  is  from  the  Ist  June  tul  SOtk  aEi'i-EMBEK. 


f. 


HANDBOOK   TO    THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

LalEly  riibllslieil,  in  sraall  3vn.,  pit™  61., 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  CALENDAR  FOR  I 

EDITEU  Br  A  QSADUATE  OF  OXTORD. 
Tills  Work  Is  intended  in  hniith  amiqjiHy  a  MIcr  nnd  more  OHoprebf 
'olillE  una  other  gim  Schooli  Lban  may  be  obtained  ftaa  kutm  usoall; 

Unlverelo  Hooduts  from  ihso  inctnalve!  ot  Uio  DlicirL 
RellgliHlD  InjriiuiiUiin,  anil  Cliai>cl  H 


Hinif OT0S8,  lONDON,  OiFORD,  AKD  CAMBEIDOa 


VICHY-LES-BAINS. 


^    -iiotaJs  ol'Fm-h  or  londoQ, 

^^^^ffUITEQ    OF  AFARTMETna  "FOB.  ■EKSCmSSa. 


GRAND    HOTEL   DU    PARC,^ 

Propkietor,    MR.    GEKMOT, 

Opposite  the  Bal^  and  the  Farlt. 

iu  I'aria  and  London,  Vithy  has  its  Gmnd  Hotel.     The  Grand  Hotsl  Ju  Pare 

1/  Vicbj,  for  romfurl,  clegnnw,  and  convenience,  is  equal  to  auj-  of  the  large 
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^ 


FRIBOURQ,     IN    SWITZERLAND. 


EL  de  FRIBOURe— FREIBUEGEE  EOF, 

A  FIKST-CLASS  HOTEL, 

Kept  bt  M0N8.  MONNEY, 

TER   OF   THE    h6tEL 


Jt  Hotel,  rienJy  buHti  waa  opened  Januai-}'  lit,  1861.  It  u  tirrangef 
But'  nU  the  grand  estnbliehmonti  of  the  some  fIbis.  It  is  situated  in 
nma,  Inclag  d  Publie  Squnre,  oliue  to  the  Kailtrnj  StnUon.  It  amna 
Wof  theAlpiiUont  BInnc  Jic.  Tourisu  tbr  pleasure  end  TmY^llera^ 
~  11  find  ererj  suitable  camrort  and  conTenienee  at  the  NStcl  de  iHim 
_  erale  tharge.  Aprntmenis  for  Fumily  Pailiei.  Prirflte  Sitting  Hoo) 
lad  Cnffee  Roonti.  Satla  of  nil  kindi  close  st  hand.  Fomign  Newspupi 
a  for  [Hicui'^ioDB  in  the  neichbourheod.  Tnble-if  HSte  «t  [3-30,  3  fid 
4  IH.  llDoma  IVom  I  &.  50  c,  to  i  fi-.  Tickets  to  hear  the  Qr^ 
K  had  iu  the  hou^. 


3SAGE    OF    MONT    CENIS. 


StISA  TO    ST.  MICHEL 


MR,  JOSEPH  BORGO. 

Cftrriages  can  be  obtained  for  tie  crosaing  of  Mont  C^nin,  from  Siu( 
t>  Micliel,  or  vice  versa,  oa  application  to  Mr.  Joseph  Bobgo  at 
SUSA— Hatel  de  Prance. 

ST.  MICHEL— Railway  Station  and  Hotel  de  ranion. 
TDHIN— Grand  H6tel  de  I'Europe. 

of  all  kinds,  to  bold  2,  4,  5,  and  7  persona, 
liera  will  find  this  the  moat  conifortiiUe  and  least  fi 
oroasing  this  mountain,  the  passage  being  made  i 
by  the  Courier,    , 


cleinUneni,  und  moderate  clargBfc  Tb»  _ 

fngRoDm.  wbtchlitiippUiilniUi  Engllih 

PruprlFlnr,  arbo  npeaks  Bngllsli,  u  well  m  n»  muMiuaDu.  la  niiiiiiuii  ui  mmD  uK-ciien  •> 

airafnrUbl^f  u  pottible.   HoBt  iidFiinriiB»UB  UTaDgaueDti  itq  DUdfT  fbr  BoKrd  ud  Keddenca 

dLirlng  the  winter  monilu. 

PARIS. 

WS,  KIRKLANB  and  CO.,  27,  Bue  de  Richelieu,  rpoeive  Siibscrip- 
*    Uoriflmnd  A^lvfirllmiMiirflrnrTIIH  TOIE9,AQd  ill  uther  Knuaali  ftud  AmuilAa  nawiip«|nrH.  Vilflli- 


FRANKFORT-UPON-THE-MAINE. 

UNION  HOTEL,  fo]'m6rly  the  Werdesbosch,    This  firat- 

-       .    .  "Mpaud  Comtortable 


ANTWERP. 


HOTEL    ST.    ANTOINE, 

PLACE    VERTE. 

11HIS  FI1WT-IJLA8S   HOTEL,  m  well  known  tu  'i'KA- 
-      \'ELLES3,  ^flrad,  listeneive  aftoiniiioJatioa  of  tlin  beat  dcBcriptiop,  [ 

THE  WIHEfl,  which  hnve  been   bdIwIo'I  with  yrrnt  cure  aiid  judgincnt  by     | 
I  tlr.  Scmmitt-Hpaehhotiis,  hiive  obtnionl  for  this  Hotel  nn  Eiarapnn  r^ulatlu^  .^ 

^^^L  A  Superior  Cuisine  and  Table  d'Hote.      ^HH 

^^^^^L  Carrifigei  of  every  dmoripUM.— Attentive  Sermnta.  ^^^^M 

^^^^fceni»iig   naoin,    ■ui>pll«d    With  EnttUoh  nnA  1!itoc\i  ^*^^^^H 
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METZ. 
I^TEL    r>E    L.'EUR,03?E. 

KB.  HOmZB,  PBOFSIETOa, 


^ 


■rSialtiMi  sod  Promeiwde,  ja  rapkia  > 
.    Sdlooiu,  QodlQg*  and  Refrrfbi 


D'clgdii  BrwklBiU  Hid  Dinpani . 
!fl  dudnir  Um  WtD»r  Braaob.  In  Ttm: 

uOTl-JojiL    bttbi  ind  ci/rlagfi  IrJ    .        ... .    .         .„  . 

lautaiDierjisHeiiicrauiind  ftom  Ilie  RallWBj  StaUon.    En^ili,  Franob, 
ID  ipokcrL    Hod^zrare  pcides.  -M 


MILAN. 
^otel    Cavovir,    I'lace    Cavoiir. 

PE0Fai£T0B8-J.  SUABDI  ABO  CO. 

ugnini-eul  li^Mblishiuf  Dl  ii  Huei  up  with  cv«7  modem  applloiu*, 
»i  and  iniHt  pieaBmt  pari  of  the  air,  clioe  lo  the  Suilnn,  tbe  Ot 
ul  Unaram.  (ud  ihe  PnitFiUnt  Chnrcta.  The  luterlor  la  pentei,  did  c 

.^ b  floor,  ■  BnuikmE  and  i  Uesding  Bunrn  BappLUd  Mlb  fonilgu  neiiipii] 

MI^MiHl'Uau.    Chirgn  VE17  modBnto  andiffiseil  Inescb  moni.    T1»  Uimi 

in  truIBJ,    To  be  opeqBd  In  May,  

Hanaper— a,  TALIETTJ 


TOURS. 

^GKAND    h6tEL    DE    BORDEAUX. 

PEOPEIETOE— ME.  FIEDEY. 


B  Bolal  is  aituated  on  the  Buulerai'd,  oppoiite  tho  Hnilwaf  tiditioii, 
.  iniodBtiou  nt  thia  Bute!  ib  most  t'omforlable,  and  auilablo  for  FamJliiH  or 
gatlamea-,  and  no  etToi'ts  will  be  apured  by  the  Propriflor  to  render  hii 
f  llajr  at  hi<  Holel  both  plonsant  uid  inllBfiictory. 

Baths  in  tlie  Hotel.    English  ipoim.  ■ 


I 

1 


VIENNA.  ■ 

^TNX>   HOTEL    TSTATIOIVAJL., 

LEOrOUlSTAST. 

:'■.'■"'".  !"-^  •■7iss..!S".K.,lIS;',,':.i?li 


mtiagu  alffayi  r»dv  Tor 

Ij  th«  Itailww  SlaUWH.    — 

utngDS  lo  IraveUer>,u,  InopMtlve  dtlU 
L  plcflflant  und  flnoat  pvt  of  Ujq  lown,    ^^^ 
inA  Praprlclaia,  inacN  ond  mnra^^| 
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ANTWERP. 

HOTEL  DU  GRAND  LABOUREU 


PLACE  DE  MEIE,  26. 


THIS  old-estaliliabeil  aud  highly-recommended  Hotel,  which 
lias  li«D  cDnsiileruhJj  GiJiiigeil,  19  silLmlxd  In  tlis  fiWE^t  nnd  he^lfjji^st  aqiure 
n(  tlie  dly  of  Antwerp ;  iu  deanlinew  and  the  Mcellenc)"  ol' the  tJiUe-d'liote  unit 
winw,  aii3ti  to  the  iittflnlioa  snj  civility  shown  to  all  lisltovB,  hiivu  miule  it 
Jescn-eilly  p{>polui'. 


HOT  AITD  COU)  BATHS. 
ENGLISH    AND    TRENCH  NEWSPAPEHS. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LYON, 

HUB  IMPERIALE,  and  PLACE  DB  LA  BOUBSE. 


K 


rpWO  HUNDRED  BEDROOMS,  nnd  TWENTY  SALOONS,  in  BTirYV«Hs(y; 

UwBpUuijB;  CouverHiliDnBlnndlteDdlngldiciDs;  CiiHiT  nnd  Snukliig  Dlrmi ;  lIuLlii;  TrlvBle 
CirrUK™.  OmuiljiisEii,  Iteitaunnt;  Scrvlocin  tlie  Aportioenu,  a  in  Card,  or  at  fixed  pncoi, 

A££  KAiravAoss  apoKssr. 

Tlie  GRAND  HOTEL  SE  LYO!I  li  too  Impartmil  ind  U»  nell  knonn  to  require  Injn- 
dkkKU  pniie :  It  luffi^  lo  lUtu  Hut  It  coit  aaa\y  THItEE  MILLIONS  OF  FRASCS, 
■ud  Uuit  Ibe  iccDiniaodallDii  la  of  to  comfmuble  and  laiuiiuua  g  iliurutcc  ta  ta  Bttroul  tl<« 
nuLlce  dI  all  viiilon. 

AlUiouBh  tbE  GRANn  HOTEL  BE  LVOS  affnnli  Iho  miMl  elegiinl  KannmodillDU  tor 
tbe  tilgliesi  duUB,  ILiifreqQeoKdlijviilton  of  tbe  liumtilEBtpc«laiuicoi.  Bmcqb  iitl  fn. 
ver;  iwnifijrtabt;  fiimlsllal 

TABLE  D'HOTE  at  4  fti.  In  conuqneucii  or  tbf  rniprlotiin  boTiiiE  ontroclcd  wllb  Iha 
Botdmul  and  Buiprndy  Wlnc-Bronen  (ur  iuppUa  of  Ibclr  Bmi  Wines.  quullli»  tf  Uia 
tint  flnuiges  mnj  be  Itid  nt  tbie  Hole!  at  nHxlerute  prkviL  Gince  tbe  Hotel  boa  bfcii  [n  tbe 
JiiuidB  of  nuw  ProprieLora.  iDitud  ora  Company.  Ihe  nsdocilon  tbpy  liave  made  Iu  th^  prlc^ 
pmcladre  Ibara  fmm  JHJidg  Feei  to  tbe  Cab  and  Coich  Orlvprj  ■!  tha  BBllwny  SlalloB. 
7)are//ars  are  tbenirore  nqvesieS  to  bear  In  mind  Uiil  tbeUrand  HSMIde  Lyon  is  siliiated 
iffaftaataat  afitaRnBrniperiale  n«u  tlie  Bfta]i,(il  ¥™ieB,«iiio5Borit«lli«W 
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WILDBAD. 
(Fkt  Le<vpie3from  Pfonlicim.) 


Kliunpp,   formerly  Hotel   de   I'Our^ 

Mb.  W.  KLUMPP,  Pboprietok. 


^  FiTBt-^lsBB  Hotel,  ci^ntainmg  36  Salons,  and  170 

I  a  (qmntU  Braiktiist  ami  Kending  lioum,  ts  «cll  as  t 
id  elegnut  Dining  Rdddi,  Ai'tifiual  CunlBn  over  the  Rlter,  Is  Bitaaled 
t  BatEi  and  Conrenjiitiuii  House,  aud  ia  (lie  immediute  vidoity  of  Ilie 
It  la  cel^bruted  fur  ib  «ti^ut  naii  comfortable  npaiiineol!,  giuid 
,  aud  deserves  Its  wirle-^prend  rppulatioa  as  an  eicellmt  liotcl, 
M  at  Oue  lUiJ  Five  o'clwk.     Kieukfusis  imd  Suppers  &  lu  cai-le. 

TmrnTTATrn-K!   OFFICII. 

nudent  of  the  prindpal  Bauking-lioUECi  of  London  for  the  povment  of 
Ma  and  Leiteis  of  Cifilit.  During  the  Benson  It  is  tlie  olli'i.<e  of  the 
«  Plbiiheim  Stctlon  of  the  Baden  Kailvny,  which  leoTes  Wildbad  for 
(T  and  Ejipreta  Trains,  ond  reluras  fi-om  Ffoiiiieim  nft^r  the  niTiTal  of 
1.  Through  Tickets  bsUed,  and  Suggage  Ilegiitered,  to  and  from  molt 
.c-pdto™,. 


SPA;  BELGIUM. 
HOTEL    DE    FLANDRE. 

Mk.  SURT,  Pebe,  Pbopbietoh. 
S  Bstablit^hmeot  enjoys  the  patronage  of  the  best  Famil 

SoCniiUiient.EniIorKiisliuid.    It  It  bIUihihI  lu  UiBonnt  healthy  purl  uf  the  to 

-     Ueir  fruoi  lis  lOCCCiJ^MT  UU181NK  iiid  Ih«  poUuneH  <if  iu  pniprieUir. 

SuiilKUje  «ii»n.    AG  OOD  CELLAR.    HiieG.Hlen.    OmnlUa^ 
t,    '  iW  Tlmts '  newipiper  lakon  [n. 


TREVBS;  ON  THE  MOSELLE. 

^OTEL    DE     LA    MAISON     ROUGE 

(Rothes  Haus  in  Trierj. 

PflOi-METOK,  Mr.  JOfiErH  EECI^R. 
!  ISei  thia  Hotel  has  been  greatly  enlarged.      It  is 

led   iu   the  prineiiiiil  mnrkel-place,   and   aSfrs   lu  Touiists   mid  Inrgi; 

\  etaj   DOiofbit  and  coUTenience.      '  Tlie   Times ' 

■      thcEeiiw>n.     ApurtmTOtsfioni  If.  500, 


1 
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i  la  BeinaPilH 

Tellera,  ia  aitiiat«l  *^^ 


ALICANTE    (Spain). 
GRAITD  HOTEL  BOSSIO,  Faseo  de  I 

'pHIS  fine  Establish  men  t,  so  miioli  patronized  by  TrftTellera,  ia  aitiiat«l  *™ 


ANOOULEME  (Charente,  France). 
GRAND  HOTEL  DU~PALAIS,  Place  du  Mu: 

Is  admimbly  BLtualaI,!S 


Hotel  de  HoUande ;  Proprietor,  A.  Roeesler. 

"pHIS  favourite  and  firet-class  Hotel,  situated  near  tha  Kursaal,  ; 


BIARRITZ. 

h6tEL    de    FRANCE, 

And  the  magnificent  Maison  Garderes. 

pBOPRraTOB,  Mb.  QABDERES. 


rpHESE    two    firat-claaa  _Estal)liBlameiit8    ai'6    delightfully 

Mluated  on  the  Beaeh.  in  front  of  Oie  ImperiQl  CliHtaiu,  Oie  BmUb,  and  Iq 
the  centre  of  tho  Pi'omeiiadM.    They  are  furnished  in  a  most  superior  style,  with 
every  comfort  and  convanitnoe  thiit  am  bo  desirrf  by  Englu^h  or  Amarican  Ttlto^J 
vellei's.     STnili^rata  clim^ea.     The  ri-oprietoi-  spraka  Engltah. 

Oaniagat  for  ExcuTBiaaa  in  tike  Fyreneei  ud  Spain. 
Tnble-d'HSle.     'Tb«TimeK'  tiPssvs\CT. 


IK  ADVERTISER. 


TURIN. 
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GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L'EUROPE. 

PROPKIRTOBS— 

MESSES.   BOEATTI  AND    CASALEGGIO. 

Situated,  Place  du  Chateau,  opposite  the  ■ 
King's  Palace.  1 


rpHIS  unrivalled  and  admirably  conducted  Hotel 

lias  been  entirely  refiimisbed  to  affoi-d  great  comfort, 
and  in  the  very  beet  taste,  and  thus  peculiarly  recommends 
itself  to  tlie  notice  of  Engliali  travellerB. 

EXCELLENT  TABLE  D'HOTE,  at  5*  o'clock. 

Without  Wine,  i  fr. ;  Dinner  in  Apartments,  6  fr. ;   Breakfast, 
with  Tea  or  Coffee  and  Eggs,  2  fr. 


Interpreters  Speaking  all  tbe  Europectn  Languages. 


CHABQS8    HL  OVER  AT  IS. 


'   THE    TrMES    I>nETFsr»AI»ER. 
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London  and  South-Westem  Railwayi 

LONDON  STATION,  WATERLOO  BRIDGE. 

The  Cheap  and  Plctureeque  Eoute  to 

PARIS,  ROUEN,  HONFLEUR,  AND  CAEJ 

Vid  S01STBAMPT0N  and  HA  VRE. 

O'er  Il»p«  sol  Hon™  of  Dspftrtnr*.  "hldi  voty,  see  Monlbly  Tlmo 


nmgbmt  [T^Qilun  luid  PatU>-FiR3T  Cuiss,  28/0  i  Secosn  CtAss,  20/ffi 
.■i:le(i(sviilluljl=  for  m.ei;m>lli)-FiE.^' Class,  BO/OiBE 


JERSEY,  GUERNSEY.  AND  ST.  MALO, 

MAIL  BEBVICB, 

Vid    SOUTHAMPTON— TIk  fawmte   RmiU. 
Evet^  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

Ftm  OroUBluml  (LmidoD  and  Jersey  or  Guermcj)— 31/0  FnsT ;  Zl/O  EH»in>  d 
Jii(m-nTVaivti{uviilLiblerarODeUantta)— ftS/OFiBSTi  ^^r  3B/0  SluVHCiCi.<UH.S 
i'he  Last  Train  from  London  in  time  for  the  Steamers  haves  at  8.30  ji.i^ 
I'ur  farUiei  InlbrQutlDn  ayplj  to  Mr.  Bona,  3,  PUce  VendOine. 

45,  Qtaa  (jiwi,  u,Tn. — Mt.  Ensoit,  Honfloui. — Ui.  R  d.  i* 

Jlubet,  Unemt^.^-Unptilu  tiaudln,  gl.  MiUu. — Dr  Lo  3I[.  El.  K 
Naperfnlefldent,  BouthjunptcD, 


lENy 


SWISS   COURIERS' 

AND  TRAVELLING   SERVANTS'   SOCIETY, 
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t3EGt  to  infonn  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  should  they  require 

rervices  of  a  Courier  or  Travelling  Rervftot,  only  those  whose 
characters  have  home  the  strictest  iuTeatigation,  both  la  regards 
sobriety,  hcmeaty,  Eind  general  good  conduct,  have  been  admitted  into 
tha  Society,  and  who  are  capable  of  fulfilling  their  dutita  efficiently. 
The  Society  therefore  venturea  to  eolicit  your  pfttronige,  and  lioiJeB  to 
dcBerve  your  future  favours. 

All  iiiformaUon  mat/  he  ohtained  of  the  Searetary, 

HENRY  MASSEY,  Stationer, 

FAJiK    STREET,     aEOSVENOR    SQUAB|5 


HURRA ys  UANDBOOK  AIA'EKTISKI!. 


TO  CONTINENTAL  TRAVELLERS. 


DOKRELL   &   SON'S 

15,    OHAEING    CKOSS,    S.W. 

Bvory  Information  given  respecting  TravelliDg  on  the  Continent. 

rnuDh  and  Itillui  ijiokeii,  and  ComiiHadgnci  aucici  an  In  eiUier  LBngna^E. 


THE    UTEST    EDITIONS    OF    MURRAY'S    HANDBOOKS. 
Engliiti  aad  Foreign  Btatipiiery,  IH&logue  ?ook»,  Coniieis'  Bag*,  PooJtat- 
bookc  and  Pursea  ot  every  deBOription,  TraTolling  Inlutands.  and  a  t" 
riotf  of  other  ArEiclea  useful  for  TraveUerg. 


liVEKY  BATimiJAY,  OF  AJfY  UOOKBBLLEK  OR  KEWH  AOKNT, 

FBICB  •SMREEPHNCE. 

i'fltA  Jfalf-  Yearly  T-)!arm  comphle  ia  iUdf,  aith  TUlc-Piuje  uiirf  IndejlM 

THE    ATHEN^UM 

JOURNAL    OF    ENCLTSU    AND    POREIGS    LITERATUBi 
SCIENCE,    AND  THE    FINE    ARTS. 

COSTAIHSV — Reviews  of  aTary  impgi'taDt  New  Boofc— EepoBTS  of  (he  L«u 
■  Societies— A DTHEStiC    AooOUNTS    of  HcieotiHc   VoyogM   and    Expodilloiwi 
ioRBtBH  ConRESPOBDENCB  OH  SobjecM  tel»ting  ta  Literature,  Sdence,  sni" 
— ^aiTiciaMa  on  Art,  Mcaic,  abd  Drama— BrooRiPHiCii,  Notiobb  ol 
Woguialioi  Men— Origisal  Papekb  asu  Poems— Wkekly  Gossip. 

USE  ATKESMVIK  19  10  conduoted  thnt  the  raiia,  liowever  dbtant,  tl,  j^ 
rupfBt  to  Liteiiiture,  Scieiire,  and  Art,  on  an  equality  iu  point  of  infori 
tbe  best-In foi-ined  uii'cles  of  the  Metrupolii. 

Subscription  for  Twelve  Montha,  13s.  j  Six  Moiitlis,  ih.  Gii.     If  cequii'ed  lo  t 
unt  by  I'oBt,  the  t'ostage  eitrn. 

^m^  Office  for  AdvertlHGmeiits— 

■K  WKLLINGTON  street,  STItASD,  LONIX'S,  W.C. 


rPEE  NOBILITY  and  GENTIIT  are  most  nispectfuUy  ii 

dcGpl;  imprcissed  with  tie  rcapaoslble  diitiea  derolviug  upun 
Travelting  Sermnta,  a  limited  aaOitKr  of  nspectabJa  li^ngllsliuim  mi  Genaaui 
kivo  formed  thamielvei  into  b  Sodetj,  to  which  no  Member  is  cligiUe  unless  wf 
atrict  integrity,  general  infonaotion,  eiperience,  nnd  good  behaviour  in  prei'iuiis 
cugngementj,  which  am  he  Kiithentiatlcd  bj  refereuoo  («  Employeis. 

At  tbe 
eiperiencal  Ser' 
be  engaginl  nt 

LEE   &   CARTEft'3 

440.  -VTEBT   BTEAHD,  W.C., 

whi^i'c  a  liivgc  collection  of 
MURRAY'S     AND     OTHER      GUIDES, 

MAIfi.  DiCTJONARItiS  DIALOtli;f:.S  &c„  IN  ALL  LAKOUAGia; 
An<l  everjtliing  requiveil  bj  TraveWtts,  is  kept  in  giTOt  i-nriety, 
ANO    ALL    INFORMATION     ABOUT     PhSSPOHTS    CKH    ' 


lUSnEOOlC  AOVERTISEn. 
LAKE  OF  COMO,  6ELLAOGI0. 

G-ItEAT    UR-ITAIIV    HOTEL, 

,  Beading,    Billiard, 


and 

I'iviiie  Snrvjw  najord 

I  fN{  to  ibc  &inlit»liFil  Chumh  Uirou^hutit  Ihc  yifU*.    'lliis  tlotd  it  li«iulifultj_ 

la'rihuittd.  enjoying  nt  once  o  full  und  epIfiniiJ  view  of  tlic  Lnltt  nnd  of  thi     " "" 

lltlil,  Setbelloni.  and  Somnmrlt-D. 

-  -  The  Hotel,  h^tring  been  receall;  taiatpA,  will  aflbrJ  nvry  pDsilblo  uomfoit 
"'"      a  iliu^tig  their  slay  un  ih»  Lake. 

Froprletarlo :  A.  MEIjIiA. 


51 

and 
ifullT^^ 


CANNES. 


I  favonrite  eatablishment  (which  is  open  all  the  year) 

titilalcil  on  tlu!  Undi,  conunimding  n  btnutiful  view  of  the  llditei'ri 
ibines  the  quiet  anil  oontfortofn  pi'irnte  house  with  theelesnice  of  a 
ltd.    'The  Times," 'llluiti'ateii  LoodoD  SewB,' and 'Puiidi '  ate  talo  .  .. 
Ha  till-  Sea-lnthiDg.    Qii'eut  eonim  uuicittiuD  by  mil  wUh  Udaeillos  ia  i 
4  with  Nic?  in  I  hDiir,— j;,D,  'nie  l-rupdetor  is  Edg|isl), 


CHAMBEEY. 

HOTEL    r>E    f  ItAJVCE. 

Mr.  CHIRON,  PsfipKiBTOR. 
NEW  EetabliBhment,  eitualeJ  upon  the  Quay  NeKin,  i^~ 

i-     nil  open,  aiiy  aituatioE,  dose  lo  tlie  linilivay  SWtiun.      JJivge  unci  small 
ApH'lmenls,  tci'lipulainly  ulrau. 

I&ble  d'Hto  at  11  uid  S  a'olo«h. 


G  £  N  E  y  A. 


HOTEL   I>E    I-A.   COtrKONNE. 

Fbopeietoe,  Mr.  CARL  ALDINGER. 

THIS  ESTABLISHMENT,  of  the  FIRST  RANK,  uowly 
fui'ui^^hed  tlK-niigliDUt,  citimieil  iu  front  -S  tlie  nm^illvuL  bridge  of  Monl 
D<]illnc  nnd  tlie  Koglisb  Gniden,  cujnys  n  most  eiteoilel  view  u|wii  Lnke  Lrmnn  and 

li  «nd  Ainerimn  newspniieis.     Table  d'HBte  n 
I  .Oronihiis  nf  tlie  H.hhI  lo  m-et  nil  Tmiii^. 


I  MUEiars  HANDBOOK  ADVI 

P    A    U, 

MUSGKAVE  CLAY  ft  CO,,  late  WM.  TATLOB  ft  CO.jj 

19,    RI'F.    LATAPIE. 
to  nil  tha  London  Bunkeri.      London  Agonts,  The  Union  liniili  of  Loni 

P    A    U. 

AVENUE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

OSr  the  FIEST  of  SEPTEMBER,  1865.  Openiug  of  the 
Grand  HOTei,.     Large  and   Smnll  Apaihnoafs.      HO  Bed  itoottiSi    14 
Larg?  SbIi»[is  ;  12  Small  Saloom;  13  Kiilng  Riioiaa. 

^utharn  upeot,  £iaiDg  thn  mngnilicent  panomma  of  the  Pji'enees.     Strirtnt 
altention  to  comrort.     lienr  the  En^llih  and  (Scotch  Church«. 

Ft:BNlBHED— VILLA  MON  PATS,  oppMiW  the  Clitteau  Henri  IV. 


R  E  L  A  N  D. 

HOTEL. 


M 


FOETRTJiiiH, 
jPWAEDS  of  100  APARTMENTS.     Noble   Coffee  Hoom 

id  Sulodn,  Bllliniil  aoJ  Smokfng  Rooms.  Mod  of  Uie  A|)nitnioQtB  flio" 
the  Sea,  Tnble  d'HOlB  ilailj-.  Vchiclei  to  the  Giantfa  Causeway  and  back  daily 
fimn  th?  Hntel.  An  Omnibua  attaiidt  nil  Ti'oini  aud  Slenmen  to  convey  Viattoi'a 
to  the  abore  Hole]  Fi'^e.  Bed  liooini,  it.,  3i.)  Stttine  Rooms  Utiin  3a.  to  5s. 
Allcndance,  nil  Servants  ineluded.  Is.  par  day.  Drenkfaitil  from  " 
from  3».     Frtnch  Spoiin. 


BADEN-BADEN, 

V  I  C  T  O  R  I  jV      H  O  T  E  T. 

Fnprietor.  Mr.  FBAHZ  OKOBHOLZ. 


tU  from  Is,  fid,    njiu^^^^ 

3  T  E  Tj^H 


^EIS  is  one  of  the  finest  built  and  best  furnished  Pirst-^laatf 

J      Hotels.  silDiited  on  the  nen  Promenflde,  near  the  KnvKiiid  and  T' 
^cwmanda  the  most  ehnnning  views  in  Qn4tn,    It  is  reputeil  ta  be  one 
■■     ■     ^H-mflny.      The  T.ible  anJ  Wines  Bte  i.-J.';»\W\,  ■««■».  ^p< 
rilitjr.      Prir:e3  very  mmWrntp.     P.ng\w\i  nnA  rtVt  Ji 


RECONNOITERER"  CLASS 


t.  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST,  149,  STRAND,  LONDON, 

W.[!.,  ffvaa  I'ratUcsl  loBlraciLon  in  Mlnenlogy  aul  Geology.    He  ounUo  supply 
ntvy  Colkcliam  of  Ulneralu,  HaHa.  and  FuHlle.  oa  ibe  foUowlnE  Icnns;— 

pr  urge     u  obliH^  wl  h  tight  drawers      <     -     .     .      10  10    D 


lutttle  Uie  rewnl  worlu  on  Qeolosj'  Iw 
lul  fspecklly  the  new  edliJaii  of  Lyell's 
h  U  e  Itays,  cumprlilnB  L3ie  felLuwlpE, 
B  of  Rocks,  or  am^niiiTlT  Imbedded  In 
Zeolila  Horablendo,  Anglie.  Aibeniu. 
pa    T  m    Selcnlte.  B117IS.  ElronUi,  Silt 

\(T[    B  MEIXLB  at  UBtlLUrERBKB  UOE- 

axtui  ned  in  Uie  Obhiel :— Inn,  Munnew, 
jld,  Huino,  ta.  RucEi  ^— Qraoile,  Onelsi, 
[AmestoQW,  BDuLt,  Iavu,  fee.    I'aladzok* 


.,_  _.  nony  8  ve  0 
ilatp.  Rirphrry.  SorpHiUm-,  SfUditaiiH, 
^  riDia  ibe  Ltwidfliu,  Wenloct,  Ludlow, 

Fossiti,  rniin  llie  Trte,  liia,  Oo!)»,  WMlden.  md  OreucHms  Onmp*    Tmmnv 
M.  fnim  Ibe  Woolwich.  Birloe,  md  Brackleibira  Bedi.  London  Clsr,  Crijt,  ke, 
lis  more  expFa^re  CaileciloDB  lome  of  (be  Specbneus  ere  rue,  end  sil  more  uleet, 

nrriBESTma  ud  extensitx  coLLEi?tioii  of  kisebalb  tw  bale. 

Mr.  Tkksu^t  bunsbt  at  Ibo  SUwe  Sde  the  Doint  of  Budilngbara's  CrJlectliffl  of  Minoiali, 


..jSSgit 


Oatiromla.  Australia, 


on,  omiietli^  oF  auflu  SpMbngnt,  ta  in  I 
gluia  ciuB  on  the  lop  for  hiigs  >p«liiii 
'  any  pnblio  iD«l1Iudon,  or  penmia  en 


MURRAVS  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISES. 


WORKS  ON  HEALTH-RESORTS,  CLIMATES,  AND  WATERS, 

BY  EDWIN  LEE,  M.D., 
MfB^i-  of  SeBmyjl  Maiieal  Acadamisa  nwl  Sooleties. 

NICE  AND  ITS  CLIMATE.    Price  3a.  Bd. 
NICE  ET  SON  CLIMAT.    Second  Eaillon.    Newly  ready. 
MENTON  AND  SAN  BEMO.    Price  If, 

THE  SOUTH  OF  FKANCE  (HraBiai,  Casnm,  Pav).    Secmi  Ed 
Prices..  ^ 

SPAIN  AND  ITS  CLIMATES.    Prit-e  Ss.  64 
BATHS  OF  GERMANY,    ilh  Edition.    Price  7«. 
BATHS  OF  NASSAU  (8eparatcly>    Ptioe  2k,  U. 

BATHS  OF  PRANCE  AND  6WITZEHLAND.     (Ponrfli  EdiHou.  i 

pirlng  tur  PuWicalkai.) 
WATEBING-PLACES  OF  ENGLAND.    Fourbh  Edition.    Price  7».  M, 


Londgn ;  W.  J.  Adams,  59,  Fleet  Strwl,  E.C. ;  CHoscEnLL  &  Sons,  New 

Burlington  Street,  W. 

Paris:  Galiqnahi  k  Co.,  Kiie  de  liivoli. 


VEVAY  (Switzerland). 


i 


[6tel    imotvivet! 

Dil  deg  3  Cniironiiea. 
HsBsn.  BCHOTT  &  CO,,  FroprictDn,  and  SaGceuora  U  Kr.  Hosnet. 

THIS  Large  and  First-clasfi  Establishment,  eituated  oloso  to 
tfaa  Lake,  aSbrds  Biii>er<or  sunnnnDdatiDn  for  Fonillks  nnd  Gentlenien.  It  ii 
(Etensively  patroaised  far  its  camfbrt  nnd  cleanllnets.  PersoDi  remaining  bDme 
time  will  find  this  a  most  desiiiille  Residence ;  and  from  October  IS  to  June  I  &.ey 
Clin  live  here  moiicrataly  en  pemion.  Itemling-rooni  well  »U])[)lial  with  pupei-c. 
All  hingiiagos  cpoken. 


CONTINENTAL  SCHOOL,  DRESDEN, 

7,  Striive  Strasse, 

PI  A  Fiebt-Eate  establishment  for  YOUNG  LADIES, 
conducted  hy  MaHaME  Dcte!.,  IhoiB  are  now  a  few  Tucanties  in  coueequenee 
of  wvenil  Pupils  having  finished  theii'  Eidacation,    The  house  \»  sltualed  in  one  of 
the  healthiest  partd  of    Dt'csden,    and    combines  more   of  the   comiorts  of  an 
JCag/ish  borne  than  aretobf  generally  met  with  ina  Continental  School.     Eminent 
Mutera  regnlstij  atlend ;  German,  French,  and  English  are  alike  well  spoken ; 
and  lhn  best  clossical  muaio  is  taught.     Ketereucea  ma^^TOsda  to,  sod  Pm 
tiKfa  obbtined  fi-om,  Mr.  A.  Ramsat,  4ri,lSortoilSivaare,\ffl(Antt,S 
Mny,  isr.r,.  ■•■ 


HURRA  ys  HANDBOOK  ADVEl 


INTERLAKEN. 


HOSTEL    J^tMi^gig^. 

Kept  by  J,  MULLEK, 


/THIS  First- olas^s  Eslablishmcnt  liaa  long  been  renowned! 
**"  DOB  of  tlie  most  roml'urtable  und  best  mnjinged  HoWla  in  Switzeflniiil. 
Bautifii!!)'  situAteJ,  witb  eplsudid  vievn  of  the  Jnngrtnii, 
lAVgB  Hdd  bidbII  Bpai'tmeubi,  Tlie  pHncipnl  Euriipuia  new^iinprs,  iiiclud 
«'Tiinai'Bnd  '  Gnlignsiii." 
Good  Table  and  autive  Attendnsts. 


INTERLAKEN. 


MTTLLER,  Jim., 

ONE  of  the  largest  and  finest  Stocks  in  the  country.     Eve^ 
atlnnlioii  puld  to  oidtrs.     (.iouda  forwrndal  to  eitry  pnrt  of  llle  W 


Woiksiiops  and  bhow-n 


otlio  Belvedere  Hotol. 


MONT-RIANT, 

CLemin  da  Georgette,  pree  la  Qare, 
LAUSANNE. 

TENUE  f  AR  Mme.  LABGUIEB. 

Cfcinnlii-C!  ^11  Mirii,  et  Vue  mngniliqiie  «ur  le  Lac,  les  Alpes,  et  If  .Iiira, — Faoll 
pour  If?  Omnibuti  do  la  Gai-e  rt  des  Baleaui. 

Jigreablea  Fromeaades  ixoi  lea  Eavtmu«. 


SBrtiz  zi 
Blusi 
to 


MtrRR,\y'S  HANHBOOK  ADVERTISER, 

FLORENCE. 

AND     N  I  ceo  LAI'S 

PIANOFORTES,  OF  THE  BEST  MAKERSj 

FOK  SALE  ANji  OS  Hinr:. 
GENERAL    DEPOT  FOR  WIND-INSTRUMENTS. 


PIAZZA  MAIKINNA,  | 

P4LAKZ0  AI.nOIlRAMDINf,  | 

ZURICH, 


ii  iihllHhmcut.  ^^m 

THE  BEST  MAKEBSf^H 

<R  WIND-INSTRUMENTS.        ^^H 
Foreign  lOualn.  ^^^^H 

I     BRANCil  miUSa  lUciicTtFj'tlTi^^^m 
I  U,  VIA  OKllfttTAM.  ^^^J 


OTEL   BELLEVUE    AU   LAC. 

Proprietory  C.  GUYER. 

I^HIS  splendid  and  admirably  conducted  establishment,  aitn- 

■ted  gn  ihi  aborc  gf  tbe  Loku,  commjuid^  by  lU  uoaurpdEBed  poalirnD,  Ihc  bett  view  gf 
[be  LaStt.  Alps,  and  SUi^rt,  ond  ntbn,  by  lu  aupuior  liiwmaL  amngenicnai  the  oamltorU 
of  FHwis  AparUucnM  and  Pgbllc  Purl^gn.  wllh  csrerul,  cIvlL.  and  qulei  itlcDdnnls— all 


.FORWARDOe    LUe»A»E. 


w 

■       FOR    THE    RECEPTION    AND    FORWARDING 
OF    LUGGAGE, 

I  Or  the  Purchase  and  Sending  Out  of 

British  Goods. 

Engli,]i  RA-I,i,i.it.  ill  .111  larti  of  Uio  woilil  will  find  urait  inlvdlil/l^e 

G.     C  A  TO  H  P  0  0  L, 

SHIPPING    AGENT, 
OBEAT    TOWEE    STEEET, 
I.0II1>01II< 


inmiUT'9  HANDBOOK  ADVEliTlrtKR. 


BEDFORD  HOTEL,  BRIGHTON, 

4 


ESTABLISHED  1W;17, 


Offers  the  quietude  and  comforts  of  a  Frival 
Beeidenoe. 

^t  t&  adviuilaQnaiL&li^.  cuid  catwenL^ntlif  situated 

flffl  the  'litest  ^Uf-f-,  eietnaaed  fcojn  the  naias  t 

i/ie  toiun. 


THIS  FIRST-CLASS  ESTABLISHMENT, 
:@(^.  coJiaLfienaltte  aitilntj^  aiul  careftd  ai-QaiUja- 
iioii,  has.  keeti  r^endeced  eq.iuiL  to.  ike  tetfjditcr 
melds,  of  the  dai^.  ^t  imll  Le  faund  ta  lift 
ttqjLcdhj.  ecanamic  uiRk  niliiait  estfdilish/nenis, 
conilimed  udl/i  ilie  cettalntij.  of  comfoti  and 
aitsntlarL. 
THR  COFFEE-nOOH  IS  SrACIOUS  AND  APAL'T. 

THE  WINES  ARE  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY, 

And  the  Cuisine  is  under  the  management  of  aa  experieat 
Chef  from  Paris, 


SMOKING  AND  BILLIAED-ROO: 

are  prnviJcd  liir  the  ine  nf  reEidcnla  nnJ  their  frieods; 

Sea-water  Service,  fresh  with  the  Tide,  is  avail 


1 

ila%j 


Telegraph  News  ia  supplied  to  the  Hotel  seTM 
times  a-day, 

'Vhew  bein;;  a  Special  Ofiipe  on  the  Prtmiiips,  Wl  well  IW  ft  Pnst-fiffion. 
£DW1N  lAYUiU,  awi<tot^  awi-ttsaasaa. 


GENEVA.   (Switzerland). 

HOTEL    DE    L'fiCU. 

Nrw  Proprietor,  GUST  AVE    WOLPi 


proprietor  of  tbe  HOTSK  STROIff,  n 


THIS  irmiriJIoI  mi  Rclmiiablj-coudtitteil  Hold,  ui 
hat  lapg  eDJojrd  an  nleusive  and  high  I'spalnllni 
^^tiiQlfld  in  thfl  6aVBt  parh  of  the  TqwHj  and  t'aaag  thfi  Lflt^,  it  commHudE  a 
lietiitiful  View  of  lh«  Moiintains  aaii  EnFinmE, 


Cfian^ea -veri/  Modrmie.    J'miirmfor  Hit  W'nt' 
Excsllmt  Teble-d'HSte :  at  1  o'clock  3  &„  at  9  and  7  o'elook  4  ft 
New  Reading  ani)  SaoKiNO  Rooms, 


Hotel  Beau  Rivage  et  Angleterre. 

Kkpt  I3Y  Mrasrs.  MATER  and  KUN;;. 


THE  UOBT  FIEABAlfTLT  SITUATES  HOTEL  IN  OEN£VA,f 
ON  THE  QUA!  DL'  MONT  BLANC, 
Near  Uie  Englisb  ClitiiiJi,  tlio  SlramUat  LnndinE,  and  liia  Rniiway  Fbitl 
eiirrouuded  hy  the  Jaixliu  des  Alju  nud  ddiglitt'ul  I'ramt 


It  contnins  130  well-furniahal  Bed  and  Sitting  Rooms  in  evpiy  vailetj-,  find  l»r«  ■ 
L'l  Bulconia-,  from  its  delightful  TeiTocai,  and  rrom  eacli  Window  of  llic  Hotel, 
Mcint  Blant,  tho  Latt,  the  new  Bridge,  and  tlie  Town  inn  lie  iem  in  ilielr  fnilest 

Tlie  Charges  are  Ultidsralc,  and  a  redticed  pi'rx  far  n  pmlrndul  gt'iy, 

Feiulon  in  the  Wtatei  MotLtha. 
Qmaiiias  in  aoJ  from  Ihe  StiAioiv  for  trmy  Ttpiu. 


p: 

^^H  BAGNEi 

^^Eond  Hoti 

'  iltnated  uiimKite  thi 


MUBUAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 

bagnIres  de  luchon,  pyren 


ENEES.^H 


:d  Hotel  Bonne-Maison  et  de  Londres, 

Mr.  VIDAL,  Jim.,  Piorrietor. 

Kite  the  Themisl  EslabliahmBat  or  Ilnlh-nwina.  Tfaia  Favaurite  ruiil 
firit-mlB  Hofri  aUbi-da  eitsnsive  aetDniraodntion  of  tile  beet  descri[>tiun  for  a  liiigc 
nnmber  of  visitors.  It  is  dcllghtl'iilljr  situateil,  oiiJ  will  be  found  most  comfortable 
fbr  FamUiKi  nr  Gentkmpii.  ^^_ 

BRUSSELS^  S 

"pHE  GBAND  u6tEL  UE  SAXE,  Hno  Neuvs,  77  md  ^^F 

l|r.  10  3L    Kxa-limi  nlDrsmid  goxL  (tundoDis    'Iliis  llnpliSi  fmir-bante  mill-couta  slans 
from  tblg  Hol*l  fur  Walfrloo  eveiy  mormng  ■!  balf-pul  ploe. 

KEBTAITD,  Fraprietor, 

Ml  LAN. 

HOTEL   GRANDE  BRETAGNA, 

GOBBIA  DELLE  TALLA, 

'I'hia  olJ-estiibllshiid  Hotel,  much  ittiprnTcd  of  ]ate,  is  clean,  ramfortAble,  mid 
with  mmieratfl  thargea.  Newspnpfre,  Tahle-d'hStc,  and  Bntha,  Engliih  ^poksll. 
S.H. — The  Omnibus  of  the  Hoti^l  is  alvrnjs  in  attvodtuice  al  the  Rnilivay  SttitioQ. 

M  ADR  I  D. 

HOTEL  DE  LOS  PEINCIPES,  Nos.  11  and  12,  Puerfa  del 
Sol.    In  tlii«rata.li)lshmenl,Diiaortho  flRlIn  Eornie, niiil  freiiucnlHl bjr  tV  uubllliy 
ofStuln.  FuDL'c,  BIKl  Kaglnai.  Ibe  Tnble-d'bCiB  la  or  Ibo  moil  sup^tiur  d-aoripUun,  and  Ule 

i^ew  griiiccelebnlal  FiktU  del  Sol.  gcil  the  Beading  Uoum  Is  euppUed  wLtL  the  pclocipal 


TOTEL  DE    BELLE    VUE.— Mr.  Hesui   PrBhiich,  Pru-  , 

tot.— AmoiiB  lie  Ifolsls  for  wliicli  BeLgiuia  le  oelehraled.  [be  Ufilsl  d?  IWtM  Vm 

oierviiiBol'ihiBChumcier.iujil  lo  mike  Eugllih  Truyellen  coniimi  ■ 
.    FiMd  prieM:-llBlnHraB,itBOf.to  atHicrarfllnato  to  fln-.r;  ■ 

'^'f  the  ellidel''»nd  «Uii«i.l  roBOtry.    N.B.-rh^rs  m  .n  eleg 

ind  musIF  rur  th<^  nperlil  ote  or  vleitnn.    Botiod  nili]  biliir  In  ::. 
porimeat  will  he  round  eicellBiit.  uid  the  Wliica  ier]7  siiiipikh  'i. 


MOKRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ALVEKTiSKI?. 


Toiiriste  .ndXravellers, 

Tuitms  to  the  Eeadds, 


HANDSOME  PRESE] 

'TiE'idoi' 

common"  PEATEB. 


HURRAV'S  HANDBOOK  AHVI 


PARIS. 

HOTEL   DES  DEUX  MONDES 
ET  D'ANGLETERRE, 

8,  RUE  D'ANTIN, 


This  magnifioeut  first-claaa  Hotel,  recently  constructed  and 
elegantly  fumiafied  in  the  newest  and  mast  fasHonable  style, 
irarroundod  by  gardeng,  justiflea  the  preference  accorded  to  H 
by  Pamiliea  and  Guntlemeti  for  the  (splendour  and  comfort  of 
its  Apartments,  its  excellent  Cuimne,  and  the  caro  and  al 
tion  ehown  to  all  who  honour  the  Hotel  with  their  patr< 


LAKGB  AHD  SMALL  APABTMEHTS,  AND  SINGLE 
BOOMS,  AT  MODERATE  CHARGES. 

PRIVATK    RESTAIRAKT. 

SPLEKOiD   COFFEE-ROOMS,   SALOONS,    READING   ANI 
SMOKING    ROOMS. 

LETTER-BOX.    INTERPRETERS. 


att«^^g 
^LE^H 


M 


HOEBES*  ELEGANT  OAREIAGES,  OJtNIBUSES 

FDU  THE  RAILWAie, 


THE    ANNUAL    REGISTER; 


Being  Om  Beeond  Tolame 

The  fvUnmng  Critiques  upon  the  Volame  forlSGS  Ravt  been  Sflectsd  from  a  mimkr 

of  ftivaurabte  Notices: — 

'^Th^b  Uie  fint  «f  anew  aaH  Improved  ecrlcs.  upon  ^bLoh  Amuat  fjifonraUle  JodguiElit 


-In  ItalmpTOTcd  fnrm,  Uif  'AunDilR^ur'  irlll  tie  vrclMmo  to  nil  who  wiBh  Tar  (  good 

•  "The  'tlmnryof  England'  bu  been  tiaoilbrnied  Inia  b  conMnnnoi  narnUiB  l^oin  (ineiv 

-'-" *  -"■ -''  —■ ■■' " "--  lBncouninMiu'Eiiiiiar8tliliumrt."-,S[iiirta(oi' 

provenwntii.,,..  orertotvuloe  to  oUwbo  Inko 


Loudon:  RlVINflTONS,  Wutcrtoo  Pines;  and  Uiq  other  Piopi-icloi 

TTIAMILY    MEDICINE.  —  The    moat    healthy 


PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS. 


Dulenw.    Uoi  tlBhm&otHVj(AiBni)M. 


1 


THUN  (Switzerland). 

HOTEL    DjTTTe^LLEVUE.J 

fpHIB  old  and  celebrated  Establisliment  is   Hittiated  1 

■■■  the  miiUt  of  s  roagBifioont  Piirlc,  wirroundud  by  most  picturesque  |!'*<4 
and  niannt4Ut<s,  at  the  fboc  of  which  exKnds  the  beaatifiU  Inke  of  TboM 
The  Paik  ODUtsiiu  the  Engliah  Chiip^l,  at  well  as  Rewliiig  nnil  Billinnl  liiwnu,  fl 
the  EihiUtiDD  of  the  objects  of  Swiss  Sonlptuiv  and  Art  frcin  the  Studio  c  " 
Walk  ;  no  that  fiuniliee  who  draire  to  mnke  a  lenc^ennl  staj'  at  Bel 
find  thei'e  every  comfort  belonging  to  a  tiist-chiBa  estiiblisbmenC, 

Oiraotor,  Mr.  WAIS,  Snocuior  to  Hr.  KneelitenliitbT. 

luxembourg. 
h6tel  DE^OLOGNE. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  WURTH  FENDIUS. 

THIS  Hotel  is  of  the  first  class,  and  is  situated  in 
centre  of  the  town.     The  accoeUIODATIOn  in  bntli  oomhODiodb  und  OOkl- 
FORTABLB,  Btid  Iho  piiMn  on  the  most  moderate  scale. 

E»™llentCHiai>w  and  fine  Wina.    Private  Cairiages  Ewlnneing  to  tlir  Hold.   J 
^OmBihui  of  the  Hotel  at  the  Sts^gybmumiB^  all  Tnina. 


rinea.    Private  Quriagn  lielnnelng  to  tlir  Hotel.   Afl.  ^j| 

nut      -  ■ 


MITIirtAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 


SClEiNCE  MD  ART  DEPARTMENT 


SOUTH    KENSINGTON. 


T^HE  Lords  of  tlie  Committee  of  Conncil  on  Edu- 
cation have  passed  tke  fullowjng  Minute  on  this  subject, 
and  invite  the  attention  of  travellerB  and  touristB  to  !t.  Tho 
object  which  the  Department  has  in  view  would  be  mach 
aided,  if  Huoh  travellera  would  have  the  kiiidnesB  to  send 
notes  of  any  remarkable  objects  which  may  not  be  desciibed 
in  'Murray's  Handbook;'  tbe  notes  being  made  out  in  the 
following  form,  and  sent  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  'Secre- 
tary, South  Kensington  Museum,  London,  W. :'  letters  so 
officially  addressed  may  be  sent  unpaid ;  and  printed  forms 
will  be  supplied,  if  written  for. — Form — 1.  Subject ;  2.  Lo- 
cality; S.  Site;  4.  Description;  5,  Date;  6.  Condition;  7. 
DimenMons ;  8.  Reference  to  any  fuller  account  published  or 
otherwise. 

At  Sovih  KeneinffUm,  (hejtrgt  day  of  SecetBber,  18S4. 
Br  THE  Eight  Honoubable  ttie  Lords  of  Her  MjUegty's  Most 

IIONODRABLE  PrIVY  CoDNClL  OS  EdOCATION.' 


I       Reproduction  of  Examples  of  Architectural  Decoration. 

I.  Mj  Lnrila  <{ike  into  caiieidGratdoa  H^hot  adilitioDal  examples  of  Accbi- 

teirtiinil  Ducoratinn,  tis  well  of  British  aa  of  ForsigQ  origiii,  it  is  desirable 

should  ha  abtained  to  complete  the  colleotioas  in  the  Bouru  KsHsmoruN 

Mlseux,  and  with,  this  viow  they  deaire   to  have'  the  advontnge  of  the 

I        advice  and  auggssttons  of  tho  Inatitnto  of  Briliah  Architoola,  tlie  Archi- 

ieutaxal  Miucma,  uitl  the  ardiitaclunii  pofeaaten  ^jonatallj.  J 


I 


SOUTH    KENSINGTON   MUSEUM-«»"i"«'<l- 

II.  Tlie  olyertB  of  Deeonilive  Art  espooially  rufcrrcd  to  ore : — 
a.  Omamenlal  Soulptnre  in  Marble,  Stone,  or  Wood. 
h,  Walt  Deonratiana  id  Painting.  Mntojc,  &o. 
I.  Hammered  and  CliEised  Metal-work. 
'   d,  Oroacaealal  FaTemeats  in  Mosaio,  BucamUc  Tiles,  &c. 
'.  Examples  of  Stained  Glasa. 
m.  It  is  dadrable  that  the  objaots  sliould  be  tlie  fineat  ^leoimonB  of 
their  claaB,  complete  in  tbemBelvea,  and  not  too  large  for  exhibition  :  and, 
by  way  of  illuatmtion,  it  may  be  Bbitcd  tliat  casta  have  been  obtained  of 
Archbishop  Grey's  Tomb  from  York  Cathedral,  the  Priors'  Gateway  in  the 
Oloistera  of  Norwioh  Oiithedml,  tlie  Singing  Qallerj  in  Eicttr  OathedruJ, 
the  Pulpit  of  Giovanni  Pianno  from  tlie  Baptislery  at  Pisa,  the  Ghiberti 
Bronze  Gales  at  Floience,  and  the  like. 

IV.  The  fineat  typical  worka  in  Stained  Glass  and  Mnsajca  might  possil 
be  reproduced  in  materiala  like  tlto  ori^'inal.  and  tie  snine  obaenat 
appliea  to  Hammered  Iron-work.    Other  reproductions  may  be  obtained  by 
meaoaof  Casting,  Electrotyping,  and  largo  copicH  by  Fuinting'  and  otlieiwiae. 

V.  In  rcBpeut  to  objects  of  Northern  Meiliieval  and  ItenaisBance  Art,  in 
ivhich  the  Tarieties  of  etyte  are  very  numerous,  it  would  be  desirable  to  fbrra 
in  the  flret  instance  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  lineBt  esomplea  wliicli  illustrate 
each  epiich  of  the  Art  and  each  class  of  Art  And  in  tlie  formation  of  snch 
a  list,  the  experience  of  the  different  Aruhitectuml  SocieUes  and  Architede 
would  be  of  the  higheet  utility. 

YI.  BesideB  making  a  collt^ction  of  such  repruductiona  as  proposed,  io  be 
exhibited  in  the  Muecum,  My  Lords  will  cause  tu  be  compiled  general  Art 
InTentoricB,  briefly  naming  the  moat  remarkable  objet'ts  which  are  known 
to  exist,  and  showing  the  locality  and  aiie  where  they  may  bu  eeen  and 
studied.    FUolographB  may  be  added  oocaaionaUy  to  lUustinle  these  inve^^ 


Vll.  These  invenlorieB  wiJI  be  kept  in  type  to  admit  of 
additions,  and  only  a  few  copies  will  be  printed  fWim  time  to  time.    Co] 
will  be  sent  to  the  Architectoral  Eodeties,  and  to  any  Architects  who 
apply,  and  be  willing  to  ooiitribule  QoHceB  In  aid  of  their  oimpli 

By  Older  tii  the  Lords  of  ttie  Committee  of  Cduneil  on  Educat 

HBITRY  COLE,  Secretar; 


I 


MCBRAT'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 
THE  ORIGINAL  PASSPORT  AGENCY. 


mJ^B 


jm 
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§^ 

LEim  POLTGLOr 

WA8HIH0 

BOOKS. 

(To  '»wf^  the  tremble 

WsahlDE  Billa). 

For  Ladies  or 

m-u^ ^ 

GEBHAN 
UtTEBFBETBR 

Enelitlilnaiopnialo 

OKgli^'S  Fm^h. 

PASSPORTS 

or(l._luta>U.er. 

B^gtUk  *  ftoiian. 
SPONGE   BAGS. 

nnmeBCtbealioitiuliiDiue,  ajid  farwuniHl 

ACCOUNT  BOOKS. 

HBtftlUo  and  other 

Pixiket  BooLt. 

Patent  Inbttandi 
and  Light  Boiei. 

MKTALLIC 
BOAF  BOXES. 

The  teUat  editlone  ol  Mdhiuy'.  H.Bfr 
PMKS  kept  in  thB  original  binOing.  aiii  in 

KNAPSACKS. 

a«v*iiT.aml«™gagediit 

FLA8K8.          TTjE.  fr,  rARTKR'S 

ELiSTIC  BANTS. 

GUIDE  AND   TRAVELLING    DEPOT, 

Railway  Euge, 

STRAPS, 

440,  WJiST  BTi:AJ!Jif,  W.U. 

TITO  DOORS  WEST  or  TBI  LOWTBSB 

roreig:n  Paper, 
ENVELOPES,  4q 

Counict  i&zsfi. 

Wlien  n  eituuiie  CDtl«Ugn  ot 

Pocket  Pen 

KOKET  BABS  ft 
BELTS. 

GUIDES.   HANDBOOKS.   MAPS, 

giribnaiitfl,  glialDgara, 

J3(ncil  JSolfictB. 

W4LLBT3,  AND 
SOVEHBIQN 

0BAMMAB8,  IHIEBPKKTEB8, 

WORD   AND  FBBiSB  BOOKS 
In  mcBt  of  thB  Contincnlal  Lsnpisdce,  and 
eierynrticle  neiBaairrfi.r  home  and  foiolipi 
travel  ll  Itepl  in  grmt  lurlut;. 

KEM.KIfa  AND 
LEDTHOLD'S 

UAPS 

TBATgLUKO 

AIL  THE  HEW  AND  STAlTItAED 

STunER-s 

TELESCOPES, 

BOOKS  JOB  BAllWAY  BEABIHO. 

HONTE  BOBA. 

ffcmpuMM, 

MO«OCC0^AND^«USS,A    ROLL-UP 

iraoL 
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